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Ertablithimtiit  of  ChziftUnity  in  thA  Baqpin. 

A  Ti^#RouoH  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  worU  and  the 
sute  j(  mankind  at  the  time  of  our  Savior's  birth  has  led  the 
wisest  and  most  enlightened  inquirers  to  conclude,  that  the  Ai- 
miglHr  having  designed  to  illuminate  the  world  by  a  revelation, 
there  was  no  period  at  which  it  was  more  certainly  required  than 
that  in  which  it  was  actually  sent;  nor  could  any  concurrence  of 
circumstances  have  been  more  favorable  for  its  extensive  dissemina- 
tion, than  that  which  took  place  at  tlie  time  of  our  Savior's  missioo. 
A  great  part  of  the  known  world  was  at  this  time  under  the  dominioQ 
of  the  Romans,  and  subject  to  all  those  grievances  which  are  the 
ineviuble  result  of  a  system  of  arbitrary  power.  Yet  this  cir- 
cumsiance  of  the  union  of  so  nMny  nations  into  one  great  EmpiiO 
uas  of  considerable  advantage  for  ii)o  propagation  and  advance- 
ment of  Christianity:  for  tlial  spirit  of  civilization  which  nations, 
hitherto  sunk  in  barbarism,  derived  from  an  intercourse  with  a 
refined  and  liberal  people,  was  favorable  to  the  difiusion  of  t 
religion  which  was  founded  in  an  extension  of  the  social  feelings  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  universal  charity  and  benevolence.  Tbttt 
nations  were,  previous  to  this,  sunk  in  the  grossest  superstition. 
Tiie  pagan  religion  had  no  influenre  towards  refining  or  improving 
the  morals  of  mankind.  Tlie  only  attributes  which  distinguished 
the  lieatlien  gods  from  the  race  of  ordinary  men  were  their  power 
and  their  immortality.  They  were  endowed  with  the  same  pas- 
sions as  luimnn  creatures,  and  those  distinguishing  attributes  of 
|iower  and  immortality  served,  in  general,  only  to  extend  tbt 
aieasure  and  tlie  enonnity  of  dieir  vices.  The  example  of  tbsir 
gods  was,  therefore,  an   incentive  to  rice  instead  of  virtui  ;  m^, 
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those  rites  with  which  many  of  them  were  worshipped,  and  which 
were  conceived  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  them,  were  often 
the  grossest  violations  not  only  of  decency  but  of  kumanUy. 

The  philoBopky  too  of  the  pagan  world  was  but  ill  calculated 
to  supply  the  place  of  religion  in  the  refinement  of  morals.  The 
doctnnes  cf  Epicurus,  which  were  highly  prevalent  at  tlie  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christy  b^  representing  pleasure  as  die  cliief  good, 
by  imposing  no  restraint  on  the  indulgence  of  the  passions,  and 
limhing  all  happiness  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  present  life,  tended 
to  corrupt  and  degrade  human  nature  to  a  rantc  little  superior  to 
that  of  the  brutes.  Next  to  the  Epicurean  system,  the  doctrines 
most  prevalent  at  that  lime  were  those  of  the  new  Academy,  very 
different  from  those  of  the  old  Academy,  founded  by  Plato.  The 
new  Academes  asserted  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  truth,  and 
held  it  entirely  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  vice  or  virtue  were 
preferable.  These  opinions  evidently  struck  at  the  foundation 
not  only  of  religion,  but  of  morality  :  and  ad  to  the  other  sects, 
although  the  PkUonists^  the  StoicSj  and  the  disciples  of  Aristolh^ 
made  the  belief  of  a  God  a  part  of  their  philosophy,  and  some  of 
them — as,  for  example,  the  Stoics — entertained  sublime  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  virtue  and  the  dignity  of  man,  yet 
tho  austerity  of  their  doctrines,  and  indeed  the  incomprehensibility 
of  mtfhy  of  their  tenets,  gave  them  but  few  followers  in  comparison 
with  the  popular  sects  of  the  Epicureans  and  new  Jlcademics.^ 

At  no  period,  therefore,  of  tlie  history  of  the  world,  did  man- 
kind stand  more  in  need  of  a  superior  light  to  dispel  the  mists  of 
error,  and  to  point  out  the  path  of  tnie  religion  and  of  virtue,  than 
at  that  great  era  when  the  Messiah  appeared  upon  earth.  The 
propagation  of  a  new  religion,  which  thus  strongly  opposed  itself, 
not  onlv  to  the  prevailing  passions  and  habits  of  mankind,  but  to 
established  and  revered  systems  of  philosophy,  could  not  fail  to 
encounter  a  violent  and  obstinate  opposition.  Let  us  take  a  short 
progressive  view  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  four  first  centu- 
ries from  its  institution. 

The  severe  persecutions  which  the  first  Christians  underwent 
iiom  the  Romans,  who  had  then  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  tlie 
greatest  part  of  the  known  world,  have  been  reckoned  a  singular 
exception  to  that  spirit  of  toleration  which  this  enlightened  people 
•bowed  for  the  various  systems  of  idolatrous   worship,   dLBTerent 


*  Not  rnlf  wtt  this  the  titnation  of  the  pagan  world,  bat  eren  the  Jew* 
tbeniaeltet  at  Uib  period  were  a  moat  corrupted  and  degenerate  people.  Thai 
Ijiw  which  they  had  received  from  God  they  had  vitiated  by  the  intermixtar* 
of  lieathen  doctrineii,  and  cerenionica  Uurruwed  fioiii  th«*  pujfant;  while  ihoir 
doclom  difpented  from  th#»  opinions  of  e«cl»  other  in  the  mnpt  easentiil  nrliclea, 
Buch  aa  tiie  literal  or  figurative  inlerpre tation  of  the  Scripture,  the  temporul  or 
the  ffpiritual  anthority  of  tiie  promiffcd  M«*ii^iah,  t!ie  roateriMity  or  apirituality 
of  the  aoul;  in  ahorii,  Judaism  itaelf  waa  so  much  corrupted  or  diaguiaed,  tli&i 
It  had  becom*  a  aource  of  national  diacord  and  division  among  ita  own  votaritti 
■•  well  aa  the  ob|eet  of  abhorrence  and  eonlampt  to  the  pagan  world. 
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from  their  own,  which  they  found  prevailing  in  the  countries  wUeb 
tbejr  conquered;  but  this  may  be  very  easily  accounted  for:  ibfb 
Romans  snowed  a  spirit  of  toleration  to  the  religious  opinions  of 
other  nations,  because  they  found  nothing  in  these  which  aimed 
at  the  subversion  of  their  own  religion,  nor  any  thing  of  that  seal 
of  making  converts  which  so  remarkably  distinguished  the  notaries 
of  Christianity.  The  religion  of  the  Romans  was  inseparably 
interwoven  with  their  system  of  government.  The  Christians,  by 
exposing  the  absurdities  of  their  system  of  worship,  in  efieec 
undermined  the  (abric  of  their  political  constitution;  and  hence 
they  were  not  without  reason  considered  by  the  Romans  as  a 
dai^rous  body  of  men,  whom  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
empire  to  suppress  and  exterminate.  Hence  those  opprobrious 
epithets  with  which  they  have  been  stigmatized  by  the  Roman 
wrkers,  and  hence  those  cruel  persecutions  which  they  imderwent 
finom  the  emperors  and  their  deputies  in  the  provinces. 

In  the  6rst  century  after  the  death  of  Christ,  the  emperors  Nero 
aod  Domitian  exercised  azainst  the  Christians  all  that  sanguinaiy 
emehy  which  preeminently  distinguished  their  characters;  and 
the  number  of  martyrs  whose  names  are  recorded  to  have  sufierad 
io  those  persecutions,  though  suspected  to  be  exaggerated  much 
beyood  the  truth,  was  yet  extremely  great.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  chiefly  men  of  some  eminence,  whose  consideration  and 
authority  with  the  lower  ranks  of  people  made  them  to  be  regarded 
as  peculiarly  dangerous,  or  whose  wealth  offered  a  tempting  object 
to  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  governors. 

But,  under  all  these  dbcourageroents,  Christianity  made  a  most 
rapid  and  wonderful  progress,  through  the  power  and  efficacv  of 
its  first  teachers,  those  holy  men  to  whom  the  Mettiah  himself  had 
given  in  charge  the  enunciation  of  his  religion  to  mankind. 

There  is  no  subject  which  has  afforded  greater  controversy  than 
the  ascertainment  of  that  external  form  which  our  Savior  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  to  the  primitive  church,  or  that  method  which 
was  instituted  for  its  government.  While  the  supporters  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faith  maintain,  that  is  was  our  Savior's  intenfion 
that  the  whole  Christian  church  should  form  one  body,  which  was 
to  be  governed  by  St.  Perer  and  his  successors — ^the  doctors  of 
the  church  of  England  deny  the  evidence  of  any  divine  institu- 
tion of  a  supreme  perpetual  head  ;  but  refer  to  the  JlpoHlu  the 
nomination  of  Biskops^  or  Ministers^  presiding  over  a  certain  dis* 
trict,  whom  the  civil  authority,  and  regulations  of  good  policy, 
afterwards  subjected  to  a  Metropolitan^  a  Patriarchj  or  an  ^rck* 
bishop.  The  Presbyterians  agam  affirm,  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Great  Author  of  Christianity  that  all  ministers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Gospel  should  be  upon  a  level  of  perfect  equality. 
To  these  three  opinions  a  founh  may  be  added,  which,  per- 
bapSf  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  anv  of  them,  and  this  is,  that 
lettber  Christ  nor  Us  Apostles  have  laid  down  of^  ctriaim  sr 
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ptum  iytiem  of  thtareh  government;  but,  cbnfinin^  their  preeepte 
JO,  ibe.  pure  doctrines  oi  religion,  faiare,  with  admirable  wisdom, 
left  all  Christian  associations  to  regulate  the  government  of  their 
eburches  in  that  manner  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  their 
Bdiitieal  constitutions,  and  to  the  varying  state  of  mankiBd  m  diF- 
ier^t  ages  or  periods  of  society. 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  first  century  from  the  death  of 
€hrist,  the  several  churctm  which  had  been  instituted  bjr  M 
Apostles,  or  their  successors,  were  {Entirely  independent  of  each 
otAer;  and  the  bishops,  or  presbyters,  who  governed  them,  ac- 
knowledged no  sort  of  subjection  to  any  common  head;  not  t31 
the  second  century,  was  there  such  a  thing  known  as  a  general 
council  of  the  church. 

^  About  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  we  find  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  liad  been  collected  into  one  volume,  and 
were  received  as  a  canon  of  faith  in  all  the  Christian  churches.' 
This  selection  of  the  inspired  books  from  the  compositions  of  many 
ministers,  or  tochers  of  Christianity,  who  had  written  in  inriiatioo 
df  their  style  and  bad  recorded  the  acts  of  our  Savior  and  his 
Apostles,  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  earhr 
Fathers  of  the  church.  The  four  Gkyspels,  it  is  eenerallv  believed^ 
k|d  been  collected  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John;  The  boob 
c^  the  Old  Testament  had  been  translated  from  the  Hebrew  kil6 
Gr^k  bv  the  orders  of  Ptolemy  Phihdelphus,  m  the  year  S85 
before  Cbrbt.* 


*  Hie  moit  ancient  aceoant  we  have  of  thia  Septuagint  tranalatioii  of  the  BMi 
a  ftom  Ariateaa,  an  officer  in  the  gaarda  of  Ptolemj  Pbifadelphtfiy  at.  the  tiiiMf 
iffilh  it  waa  completed.  He  informa  ua  that  Ptolemy,  being  deairoua  of  forniinf 
a  very  great  librarj  at  Alexandria,  employed  Denvetrtna  Phakreiia,  a  nobS 
Athenian,  to  procure  from  different  nationa  all  booka  of  any  reputation  that  #ere 
among  them.  Demetiiaa  informed  him  that  the  Jewt  were  poaaeaaed  of  a  moat 
extraordinary  volume,  containing  the  ancient  history  of  that  people,  and  the 
olrdinabcee  or  (heir  lawgiver  Moaea,  which  he  represented  aa  a  itnrniar  cnrioaify. 
Ptdemy  immediately  aent  to  Jehiaalem  to  procure  thia  volume,  and  being  deairoog 
of  understanding  ita  contents,  he  requested  of  Eleaxer  the  High  Prieat  to  aend 
Uhiri  fix  elders  of  each  of  the  tribea,  men  of  fidelity  and  ability,  to  tninalat^  it  into 
tbft  Greek  language ;  in  consideration  of  which  favor,  he  agreed  io  aet  at  liberty 
aU  the  Jewish  capttvea,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thouaand,  whoaa 
hta  father  Ptolemy  Soter  had  reduced  to  slavery.  The  reouest  waa  granted  ;  a 
niM^ttificent  copy  of  the  Old  Testament,  wrKten  in  letters  of  gold,  and  ttUXhf-tmi 
leaned  men,  were  aent  from  Jerusalem  to  Alexandria,  where  they  were  receive 
with  the  utmoat  respect,  and  lodged  in  a  palace  prepared  for  their  reception. 

In  modern  times,  Dupin,  Prioeaux,  and  others,  nave  endeavored  to  diacredtt 
Bidfty  of  the  eireumatances  enumerated  by  Aristeas;  but  aH  agree  in  the  nii^ 
ftdt,  that  a  translation  of  the  hooka  of  the  Old  TesUnieht  #as  made  Mto  Olcek 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  lodged  in  the  Alexandrine  library. 

Ttt  four  hundred  years  this  translation  was  in  high  estimation  with  the  Jewa^ 
It  waa  read  in  their  aynag<>guea  in  preference  to  the  Hebrew,  and  tint  even  vk 
Jfmaalem  and  Judea.  But  when  they  saw  that  it  waa  equally  valoed  by  the 
Christiana,  they  became  jealoua  of  it,  and  employed  Aquila,  a  heathen  proaelytS 
d  th4  Jewish  religion,  to  make  a  new  tranalation,  which  he  completed  abouC 
h:  0.  Itt.  In  thia  work  AqoSlt  took  ear6  to  jgiwt  faeh  a  funi  fo  tu  the  aneM^ 
ywiphid'm  lelatiBf  Io  the  Medriah,  ihift  Amj  ifaookl  not  apply  \a  Mid  ^aUtf 
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As  tbe  Christian  religion  was  roceiyed^  at  first,  bj  ttmnji  fitn 
diO  conviction  of  its  truth  irom  external  evidence,  and  without  a 
due  esamination  of  its  doctrines,  it  was  not  surprising  that  manjr 
who  called  themselves  Christians  should  retain  the  doctrines  of  i 
prevailing  philosophy  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and 
endeavor  to  accommodate  these  to  the  system  of  revelation^ 
which  they  found  in  the  sacred  volumes.  Such,  for  esamprW^ 
were  the  Christian  Onostics,  who  intermixed  the  doctrinetf'of  tfao 
oriental  philosophy  concerning  the  two  separate  principles,  it  good 
and  an  evil,  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  admitted  the 
authority  of  2Soroaster,  as  an  inspired  personage,  equally  with  tha| 
of  Jestis  Christ.  Such  likewise  were  the  sect  of  tlie  Ammonians^ 
who  vainly  endeavored  to  reconcile  together  the  opinions  of  all 
the  difilerent  schools  of  the  pagan  philosophy,  and  attempted,  with 
yet  greater  absurdity,  to  accommodate  all  these  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  From  thb  confusion  of  the  pagan  philosophy  with 
tbe  plain  and  simple  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  chm^f 
io  this  period  of  its  infant  state,  suffered  in  a  most  essential  man^ 
oer.  The  Christian  doctors  began  now  to  introduce  that  subfltf 
and  obscure  erudition  which  tends  to  perplex  and  bewilder,  instead 
of  enlightening  the  understanding.  The  effect  of  this  in  involving 
religion  in  all  the  perplexity  of  the  scholastic  philosonhv,  and  thus 
removing  its  doctrines  beyond  the  comprehension  of  tne  mass  of 
mankind,  was,  with  great  justice,  condemned  by  many  of  thaf 
wisest  fiithers  of  the  church  ;  and  hence  sprung  those  inveteraM 
and  endless  controversies  between  faith  and  reason,  religion  nd 
philosophy,  which  began  at  tliat  early  period,  and  have,  onferdi* 
natelv,  continued  to  the  present  day. 

We  have  remarked,  tliat  hitherto  the  Christian  churches  werif 
entirely  independent  of  each  other.  About  the  middle  of  tbtf 
second  century,  the  Greek  churclies  began  to  unite  into  general 
associations ;  the  whole  churches  of  a  province  forming  one  body^ 
and  agreeing  to  be  governed  by  general  niles  of  discipline,  whiek 
were  concerted  and  framed  by  a  council  of  the  elders,  or  deputiea 
from  each  particular  church.  These  assemblies  the  Greeks  termed 
Synods,  and  the  Latin  churches,  following  tlie  same  example, 
termed  these  general  meetings  Concilia ;  and  (he  rules  of  disci* 
pline  there  enacted  were  called  Canons.  As  it  was  necessary  fof 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  these  assemblies  that  some  person  of 
aathority  should  preside,  the  right  of  presiding  was  conferred,  by  an 
election  of  the  several  bishops,  either  upon  some  one  of  themsehrea 
possessing  eminent  virtue  or  abilities,  or,  not  improbably,  on  the 

■ad  other  trtfiilatiooi  on  the  miw  inidMiM  prineiple  were  roede  hy  Symnwebaa 

■id  Tbeodotion. 
Tbnte  who  desirp  more  partiralar  accoant*  of  the  Septua^nt  traiwUtion  siay 
~'alt  Prideatis'  Conneciiofn,  part  2.  b.  i.  ;  llody  de  Bibltonim  Textitnii ;  Ow« 

;  BInr  a  Laetttree  ea  tbe  Caaoa:  «ai 


rQ*B  luomrj  into  tlw  SeptiMfint  reraioDi 
MicfcMlM'a  Itfodoctiaa  ip  tin  Waw 
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person  who  bad  the  roost  extensive  church  or  diocese  ;  and  hence 
arose  the  right  of  the  Metropolitans.  A  short  time  after,  we  find 
a  superior  order  in  the  church,  who  regulated  ecclesiastical  roal- 
ters  over  a  whole  kingdom,  or  rather  a  district,  of  the  Ghristiao 
world  :  these  were  styled  Patriarchs  ;  and  by  and  by,  in  the  ordi 
nary  course  of  policy,  a  subordination  took  place  even  anuu^ 
these,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  generally  acknowledged,  in 
the  right  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Peter,  as  the  head,  or  chief  of 
the  Patriarchs.  We  shall  see  afterwards  how  this  Patriarch,  by 
adding  temporal  power  and  authority  to  spiritual,  contrived  to  main« 
tarn  a  supreme  ascendency,  not  only  over  all  ecclesiastical  personsi 
but  civil  governors  and  sovereign  princes. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Christian  church  was  stilll  con- 
sidered, by  the  Roman  emperors,  in  a  hostile  point  of  view. 
Even  Trajan  forgot,  at  times,  the  humanity  of  his  character  ;  and 
numbers  of  the  Christians,  in  his  reign  and  in  that  of  bb  succes- 
sor Adrian,  were,  under  the  pretence  of  a  political  necessity,  sub- 
jected to  all  the  n^e  of  sanguinary  persecution  :  nor  was  this  in* 
tolerant  zeal  abated  imder  those  excellent  princes  the  Antonines ; 
and,  m  the  succeeding  reign  of  Sevenis,  the  whole  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  stained  with  tlie  blood  of  tlie  Christian  martyrs. 

In  the  third  century,  the  Christian  church  enjoyed  greater  tran- 
quillity ;  but  this  was  owing  less  to  a  spirit  of  humanity  in  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  than  to  particular  political  circumstances,  and  chiefly 
to  the  short,  violent,  and  mrbulent  reigns  of  many  of  those  who 
smved  the  sceptre. 

The  Christian  doctrines  were  not  more  vigorously  combated  faj 
the  secular  arm,  than  by  the  pens  of  the  heathen  philosophers. 
Porphyry,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  great  abilities,  wrote 
a  long  and  most  hbonous  work  against  Christianity ;  and  Phibs- 
tratus,  one  of  the  roost  eminent  rhetoricians  of  that  age,  contrived 
a  new  method  of  attack,  which  was  by  drawing  artful  comoari- 
sons  between  the  life  and  doctrines  oi  Christ  and  those  oi  the 
ancient  philosophers.  These  attacks,  however,  were,  on  the 
wiiole,  rather  serviceable  than  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, since  they  excited  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  many  of  the 
ablest  Fathers  of  the  church  to  defend  its  doctrines,  and  oppose, 
by  their  writings,  the  malevolent  efforts  of  its  enemies.  The 
works  of  Origen— of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria—Hind  of 
Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage — are  read  at  this  day  with'  much 
pleasure  and  profit ;  and,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  contribu- 
ted, in  a  most  eminent  degree,  to  the  advancement  of  religion. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  with  regard  to  the  works  of 
Origen,  that  from  one  idea  of  his,  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
die  Scriptures,  he  exposes  the  Chrbtian  religion  to  be  contaminated 
by  every  extravagance  of  the  human  brain.  It  was  his  notion 
that  the  Scriptures  ought  not  always  to  be  literally  interpreted ; 
and  even  where  the  literal  sense  was  to  be  received,  as  in  bistori- 
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eal  ftets,  that  there  was  alwajra  a  nijrstieal  and  Udden  tneaning 
which  these  were  tolended  to  coovejr.  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  as  this  leares  room  for  the  utmost  latitude  of  conjecture  vnih 
regard  to  these  hidden  mean  igs,  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  allowance  of  such  mode  of  interpretation,  and  accord* 
bgijf  it  was  productive  r  innumerable  errors  and  dissensions. 
Chnstianitj,  however,  or  die  whole,  made  tlie  most  rapid  pro* 
grass  in  the  third  century  A  great  part  of  the  Oauls,  of  Glermaojr 
and  of  Britam  had  now  received  the  li^ht  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  fourth  cen^rj,  the  Chrisuan  religion  was  altemateljr 
persecuted  and  cherished  by  the  Roman  emperors.  Under  Dio- 
cletian, there  was,  for  many  years,  a  most  sanguinary  persecution, 
which  arose  lesf  from  a  spirit  of  cruehy  in  that  emperor  than 
frocn  the  easinef  of  his  temper  in  giving  way  to  the  persuasions 
of  his  son-in-lav  Galerius,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  heathen 
l^iests. 

The  church,  re  have  seen,  was  restored  to  tranquillity  by  the 
accession  of  O  nstantine  the  Oreat,  whose  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
4on  of  Christi?  lity,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  as  ardent 
«-and,  as  so^  iC  have  thought,  as  intemperate — as  that  of  its  ene* 
nies  for  its  jestruction.  Ilis  three  sons,  Constantine,  Constan* 
liui,  and  C  nstans,  without  the  genius  of  tlieir  father,  inherited 
bis  religio  s  principles,  and  were  active  in  the  extirpation  of 
paeanisfn  an^l  the  promotion  of  Christianity. 

Wf.  'Mve  seen  how  great  was  tlie  reverse  under  the  succeeding 
^et^  of  Julian  :  genius,  learning,  philosophic  moderation,  lieroic 
nior  on  the  one  hand,  superstitious  credulity,  bigotry,  and  hypoc* 
rvy  on  the  other,  composed  this  singularly  inconsistent  character. 
The  methods,  which  he  took  to  undermine  the  Christian  religion, 
we  have  observed,  were  dictated  by  the  most  consummate  policr 
and  artifice.  His  attempts  to  reform  tlie  pagan  worship,  and  his 
depriving  the  Christians  of  tlie  common  privileges  of  citizens  and 
of  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  were  more  fatal  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion ilian  any  other  species  of  persecution.  The  succeeding 
emperors,  Valeniinian  I.,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian  II., 
contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  heal  tliose  wounds  which  Chris* 
tianitv  had  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  Julian  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  l^heodosius  to  put  a  final  period  to  the  pagan  superstition  in 
the  Roman  empire. 

In  the  history  of  the  human  mind  there  are  no  events  more 
deserving  of  attention  than  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  popular  super- 
stitions. As  the  polytheism,  which  liad  so  long  maintained  its 
authority  over  the  Roman  empire,  came  to  a  final  period  at  the 
time  of  which  we  now  treat,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  bestow  some 
consideration  u|>on  an  event  of  that  magnitude  and  importance. 
Tlie  stnirtiire  of  the  pae^an  religion  in  the  Roman  empire  was  so 
iiiierwoven  with  its  political  constitution,  as  to  possess  a  very 
strong  hold  on  ilie  mimis  of  the  people. 
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]Prp(n  the  Bg9  q(  Nunia  to  the  leign  of  Gradan,  the  Romaot 
preserved  the  regular  succession  of  the  several  colleges  of  the 
sacerdotal  order.*  Fifteen  pontiffs  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  all  things  and  persons  that  were  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  gods,  and  determined  all  questions  with  regard  to  religion. 
Fifteen  augurs  observed  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  determined 
the  success  of  the  most  important  enterprises  according  to  the 
ffight  of  birds.  Fifteen  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  consulted 
the  records  of  future  events.  Six  vestals  guarded  the  sacred  fire. 
Seven  epulos  prepared  the  tfible  of  the  gods,  conducted  the  sol- 
emn processions,  and  regulated  the  ceremonies  of  the  annual 
festivals.  The  jiamens  of  Jupiter,  of  Mars,  and  Quirinus  were 
considered  as  the  ministers  of  the  tutelar  gods  of  Rome.  The 
fnfig  of  the  sacrifices  represented  the  person  of  Numa  and  of  hit 
successors  in  the  religious  functions,  which  could  be  performed 
only  by  royal  hands.  The  confraternities  of  the  Salians  and  the 
Lupercak  practised  the  most  ridiculous  rites,  by  way  of  recom- 
mending themselves  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.  Tne  authoritjF 
which  the  Roman  priests  had  formerly  obtained  in  the  councils  of 
the  republic  was  gradually  weakened  by  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  empire ; 
but  the  veneration  of  their  sacred  character  was  still  protected  bv 
the  laws  and  manners  of  their  country,  and  they  still  continued, 
more  especially  the  college  of  pontifis,  to  exercise  in  the  capital, 
and  sometimes  in  the  provinces,  the  rights  of  their  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  jurisdiction.  They  received  from  the  public  revenue 
an  ample  salary,  which  liberally  supplied  the  splendor  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  expenses  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  state  ; 
as  the  service  of  the  altar  was  not  incompatible  with  the  command 
of  armies,  the  offices  of  pontiff  or  of  augur  were  aspired  to  by  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.  Cicero,  as  well  as  Pliny,  ac- 
knowledge that  the  office  of  augur  was  the  height  of  their  ambition. 
Even  the  Christian  emperors  did  not  refuse  this  ancient  office  of 
the  highest  dignity,  but  accepted,  like  their  predecessors,  of  the 
robe  and  ensigns  of  Pontifex  maximus.  Gratian  was  the  first 
who  rejected  those  profane  insignia.  He  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state  or  of  the  church  the  revenues  of  the  priests  and 
vestals,  abolished  their  honors  and  immunities,  and  tnus  under- 
mined the  ancient  fabric  of  Roman  superstition,  which  had  sub- 
sisted for  eleven  hundred  years.  Paganism  was  still,  however, 
the  constitutional  religion  of  the  senate.  The  temple  in  which 
they  assembled  was  adorned  by  the  statue  and  altar  of  Victory— 
a  majestic  female  standing  on  a  globe,  with  flowing  e;armentf, 
expanded  wings,  and  in  her  hand  a  crown  of  laurel.  The  sena- 
tors continued  to  take  their  solemn  initiatory  oaths  upon  the  altar 
of  the  goddess,  till  this  ancient  monument  was  removed  from  its 

*  Gibbon's  Roa^ui  fl>*><>r7»  ^-^ 
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pedestal  hy  the  emperor  Constantius.  Julian  had  restored  the  ahtr 
of  Victory;  and  Grratian  once  more  abolished  it,  though  he  spared 
the  public  statues  of  the  gods  which  were  in  the  temples  of  the  city. 
lo  the  time  of  Theodosius,  a  majority  of  the  senate  voted  an  appli- 
cation to  the  emperor  to  restore  the  altar  and  statue  of  Victory;  and 
the  cause  of  paganism  was  artfully  and  eloquently  pleaded  by  the 
senator  Symmachus,  as  that  of  Christianity  by  the  celebrated  Am- 
brose, archbishop  of  Milan. 

The  dispute  was  managed  on  both  sides  with  great  ability.  The 
tfgument  of  Symmachus  was  certainly  the  best  that  could  be 
btought  in  support  of  his  cause;  he  balances  the  certain  effects  of 
an  adherence  to  ancient  customs  with  the  uncertain  consequences 
of  innovation.  If,  says  he,  the  past  ages  of  the  Roman  state  have 
been  crowned  with  glor}'  and  prosperi^ — if  the  devout  people  have 
obtained  the  blessings  they  solicited  at  the  altars  of  the  gods — is  it 
Dot  advisable  to  persevere  in  the  same  salutary  practices,  rather 
than  risk  the  unknown  dangers  that  may  attend  rash  innovations? 
The  reasoning  was  plausible.  But  the  arguments  of  Ambrose  had 
a  more  solid  foundation;  he  exposed  the  futility  of  that  blind  and 
indolent  maxim  that  all  innovations  are  dangerous;  he  reprobated 
that  absurd  veneration  for  antiquity,  which  would  not  only  maintain 
mankind  in  childhood  and  ignorance,  but  discourage  every  improve- 
ment of  science,  and  replunge  the  human  race  into  their  original 
barbarism.  After  removing  tliat  veil  which  shut  out  the  light,  he 
displayed  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  Cliristian  system,  and 
finally  prevailed,  to  the  conviciion  of  the  senators,  against  the  able 
advocate  of  paganism.  In  a  full  meeting  of  that  order,  the  question 
was  solemnly  proposed  by  Theodosius,  whether  the  worship  of 
Jesus  Christ  or  ot  Jupiter  should  be  the  religion  of  tlie  Ronuins. 
Jupiter  was  degraded  and  condemned  by  a  large  majority.  The 
decrees  of  the  senate,  which  proscribed  the  worship  of  idols,  were 
ratJ6ed  by  the  general  consent  of  the  people.  The  citizens 
flocked  to  the  churches  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism, 
and  the  temples  of  the  pagan  deities  were  abandoned  to  ruin  and 
contempt. 

The  downfall  of  paganism  in  the  capital  was  soon  followed  by 
its  extirpation  in  tlie  provinces.  Theodosius  began  by  prohibiting 
sacrifices;  and  lest  the  temples  should  incite  to  the  celebration  of 
ancient  ceremonies,  he  ordered  them  to  be  shut.  But  the  zeal  of 
the  bishops  and  fathers  of  the  church  exceeded  their  commission: 
they  marched  at  the  head  of  numerous  bands  of  their  new  prose* 
hrtes,  and  determined  to  abolish  every  remnant  of  idolatry  by  level- 
ling the  temples  with  the  ground.  Happily,  the  skill  and  solidity 
with  which  many  of  those  ancient  buildings  had  been  constructed 
presented  them  from  absolute  ruin;  a  few  likewise  were  saved  by 
being  converted  into  Christian  churches.  The  temple  of  Serapis, 
at  Alexandria,  in  a  part  of  which  was  the  celebrated  library  of  the 
Ptolemies,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of  the  East. 
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Theophilus,  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  had  determined  its  down- 
fidl.  The  priests  took  arms  in  defence  of  their  god,  but  were 
finally  overpowered  by  the  strength  of  numbers;  the  temple  was 
ransacked,  the  library  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  awfuJ  statue 
of  the  god  himself  underwent  the  general  fate.  The  catastrophe 
of  Serapis  is  eloquently  described  by  Gibbon.  A  great  number 
of  plates  of  different  metab,  artificially  joined  together,  composed 
the  majestic  figure  of  the  deity,  who  touched  on  either  side  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The  aspect  of  Serapis,  his  sitting  posture, 
and  the  sceptre  which  he  bore  in  his  left  hand,  were  extremely 
similar  to  the  ordinary  representations  of  Jupiter.  It  was  confi- 
dently reported,  that  if  any  impious  hand  snould  dare  to  violate 
the  majesty  of  the  god,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  would  instantly 
return  to  their  original  chaos.  An  intrepid  soldier,  animated  by 
zeal,  and  armed  with  a  weighty  battle-axe,  ascended  the  ladder — 
and  even  the  Christian  multitude  expected  with  some  anxiety  the 
event  of  the  combat.  He  aimed  a  vigorous  stroke  against  the 
cheek  of  Serapis;  the  cheek  fell  to  the  ground;  the  thunder  was 
still  silent,  and  both  jthe  heavens  and  the  earth  continued  to  pre- 
serve their  accustomed  order  and  tranquillity.  The  victorious 
soldier  repeated  his  blows;  the  huge  idol  was  overthrown  and 
broken  in  pieces,  and  the  limbs  oi  Serapis  were  ignominiously 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  His  mangled  carcass 
was  burnt  in  the  amphitheatre,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  populace; 
and  many  persons  attributed  their  conversion  to  this  discovery  of 
the  impotence  of  the  tutelar  deity.  After  the  fall  of  Serapis,  some 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  pagans  that  the  indignation  of  the 
gods  would  be  expressed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Nile's  annual 
mundadon;  but  the  waters  began  to  swell  with  most  unusual 
rapidity.  They  now  comforted  themselves  that  the  same  indig- 
nation was  to  be  expressed  by  a  deluge;  but  were '  mortified  to 
find  at  last  that  the  inundation  brought  with  it  no  other  than  its 
usual  salutary  and  fertilizing  eflfects.* 

Theodosius  was  too  good  a  politician  to  adopt  a  persecuting 
system.  The  temples,  it  is  true,  were  shut  up,  sacrifices  prohib- 
ited, and  idols  destroyed;  but  still  the  ancient  opinions  were 
entertained  and  tolerated:  no  universal  conformity  was  requisite, 
and  the  civil  and  military  honors  of  tiie  empire  were  bestowed 
without  distinction  on  Christians  and  on  pagans.  The  utmost 
fi-ecdom  was  allowed  in  speech  and  in  writbg  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  as  is  evident  by  what  remains  of  the  works  of  Zozimus, 
Eunapius,  and  other  teachers  of  the  Platonic  school,  who  attacked 
Christianity  with  the  utmost  virulence.  There  was  great  wbdom 
in  this  conduct  of  Theodosius.     Paganism  fell  by  a  rapid,  yet  by 

*  The  Egryptiant  remarked,  that  when  the  Nile  did  not  rtae  to  the  height  of 
19  cubits,  a  tainina  was  i^nerally  the  conaeauenoe — aa  waa  likewiae  the  caae 
when  it  roae  abovo  16  cubits.  Tm  ng^iet  or  \bm  rif«r  waa  a  well  within  tht 
temple  of  Scrapie,  at  Memphis. 
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•  gentle  decline  ;  and  tirenty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Theo* 
doshis,  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  religion  were  scarcely  discernible 
io  the  Roman  empire. 

A  superstition,  in  many  respects  as  absurd  and  irrational,  began 
to  pollute  the  Christian  church  in  those  ages,  and  still  continues 
to  maintain  a  very  extensive  influence.  This  was  the  worship  of 
taints  and  relics.  At  Rome,  the  bones  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
—or  rather  what  they  believed  to  be  such — were  removed  from 
their  ^ves  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  their  death,  and 
depcMiied  in  maniificent  shrines.  In  the  following  ages,  Con- 
stantinople, which  could  boast  no  treasures  of  that  kind  within 
her  own  walls,  had  recourse  to  the  provinces,  and  acquired  from 
them  the  supposed  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Tim- 
othy, after  these  had  been  dead  for  three  hundred  years.  But 
thne  sacred  treasures  were  appropriated  solely  to  the  churches  of 
the  capitals  of  the  empire ;  other  cities  and  their  churches  bor- 
rowed portions  of  these  older  relics ;  and  where  they  had  noc 
bterest  to  procure  these,  their  priests  had  dexterity  to  discover 
relics  of  their  own.  The  possession  of  these  bones  was  found  to 
conduce  very  much  to  the  acquisition  of  more  substantia]  treas- 
ures. It  was  easy  to  find  skeletons,  and  to  give  them  names  ;  but 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  their  authenticity  and  virtue,  by  making 
these  bones  perform  miracles.  Artifice  and  roguery  had  a  power- 
ful assistant  here  in  popular  credulity ;  and  even  natural  events, 
when  a5cribed  to  the  mediation  of  saints  and  martyrs,  became 
proofs  of  their  divine  and  supernatural  power.  It  was  easier  for 
the  vulear  mind  to  approach  in  prayer  the  image,  or  simply  the 
idea  of  a  holy  man— one  wlio  had  been  on  earth  subject  to  like 
passions  witii  themselves — than  to  raise  tlieir  imaginations  to  the 
tremendous  and  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  Supreme  Power : 
hence  tlie  prayers  to  saints,  and  the  peculiar  devotion  to  one  out 
of  ntany, — as  he  to  whom  most  frequent  court  was  paid,  would  be 
naturally  held  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
votary. 

As  tlie  objects  of  religion  were  become  more  familiar  to  the 
imagination,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  such  rites  and  ceremonies 
should  be  introduced  as  were  best  fitted  to  affect  the  senses  of  the 
▼ulcar.  The  pompous  pageantry  of  the  pagan  superstition  was 
toon  rii-alled  by  that  of  the  Christian  ;  and  as  the  polytheism  of 
the  former  found  a  parallel  in  the  numerous  train  of  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  latter,  tl)e  superstitions  and  absurd  ceremonies  of 
both  came  very  soon  to  have  a  near  resemblance. 

The  attachment  to  the  pas:an  systems  of  philosophy,  particu- 
larly tiie  Platonic,  which  found  its  votaries  among  many  of  the 
Christian  doctors  at  this  period,  led  to  a  variety  of  innovations  in 
point  of  doctrine,  which  in  a  little  time  acquired  so  deep  a  root  as 
Co  be  considered  as  essential  parts  of  the  Cliristian  system.  Such, 
for  example,  was  the  notion  of  an  intermediate  state,  in  which  the 
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soul  was  to  be  purified  by  fire  firom  the  corruptions  and  vices  of 
the  flesh :  hence  ako  the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  and  various 
other  notions,  which  yet  prevail  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  have 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  acquired  from  time  an  equal  authority 
with  the  express  instituuons  of  the  gospel. 

With  regard  to  the   celibacy  of  the  priests,  we  know  that  in 

the  primitioe  church  all  the  orders  of  the  clergy  were  allowed  to 

marry.*    It  was,  however,  thought,  that  as  abstinence  and  morti* 

.  fication  was  a  Christian  duty,  there  was  more  sanctity  and  virtue 

in  celibacy  than  in  wedlock. 

Monastic  institutions  had  likewise  their  origin  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, die  most  destructive  species  of  superstition  that  ever  took 
hold  of  the  minds  of  mankind.  But  of  these  and  of  their  pro- 
gress—of the  diversities  of  their  orders,  and  of  their  rapid  increase 
over  all  the  Christian  kingdoms,  we  shall  afterwards  treat  more  at 
large,  in  our  account  of  the  state  of  the  church  in  the  age  of 
Charlemagne. 

In  our  next  chapter  we  shall  pursue  the  outlines  of  the  history 
of  the  Romans,  to  the  entire  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the 
West — a  period  which  furnishes  the  delineadon  of  ancient  history. 
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I.Ast  Period  of  the  Roman  History — Areadiot  and  Honoriai — ^Theodociot  fl.-^ 
Hit  Code  ofLaws— Atlila — Progreai  of  the  Goth»— Gothic  Kingdom  of  Italj. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  period  of  the  empire  in  the 
West,  when  every  thing  tending  irresistibly  to  decline,  prognosti- 
cated a  speedy  and  absolute  extinction  of  die  Roman  name  in 
those  regions  where  it  first  was  known. 

The  barbarous  nations,  we  had  observed,  from  frequent  inroads, 
though  most  commonly  repulsed,  had  yet  gradually  begun  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  frontier  provinces :  we  had  remarked 
the  progress  they  made  in  the  reigns  of  Yalcntinian,  Valens, 
Gratian,  and  Theodosius  ;  but  at  this  period  our  attention  was 
solicited  to  the  consideration  of  an  object  of  peculiar  importance, 
the  extinction  of  paganism  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  full 
establishment  of  die  Christian  religion.  This  great  event  natu- 
rally led  to  a  brief  retrospective  view  of  the  progress  of  Cliristian- 
ity  during  tlie  four  preceding  centuries.     We  now  proceed  to  a 

*  lit  EpisUe  to  TimoUiy,  ch.  iii. 
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npid  delineation  of  this  hst  period  of  the  history  of  the  Romans, 
—-from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tbeodosius,  to  the  fall  of  the  Wes- 
tern empire. 

Theodosius  the  Oreat,  who,  by  the  death  of  Valentinian  11., 
enjoyed  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  empires  of  the  East  and 
West,  made  a  partition  upon  his  death-bed  between  his  two  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  assigned  the  Eastern  empire  to  the  former, 
•nd  the  Western  to  the  latter.*  At  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
these  princes,  Arcadius  was  seventeen,  and  Honorius  ten  years  of 
age.  Their  ministers  were  Rujinus  and  Stilichoy  to  whom  Theo- 
dosius had  intrusted  the  government  during  the  nonage  of  his  sons. 
Rufinus,  a  man  of  no  principle,  but  of  great  ambition,  soon  became 
jealous  of  an  associate  in  power  ;  and  in  order  to  gratify  his  mean 
ambition,  he  considered  it  a  small  matter  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his 
country.  Courting  his  own  elevation  in  the  public  ruin,  he  invit- 
ed the  barbarian  nations  to  invade  the  empire,  f  The  Huns  were 
not  slow  in  obeying  the  summons.  They  poured  down  from 
Caucasus,  and  overspread  in  an  instant  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Cilicia,  and  Syria.  A  band  of  the  Goths  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  command  of  Alaric,  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  provinces  be- 
tween  the  Adriatic  and  Constantinople.  Stilicho,  the  emperor's 
chief  general,  who  -  was  possessed  of  excellent  military  abilities, 
made  head  against  these  barbarians  with  considerable  success  ; 
until,  by  the  infamous  machination  of  his  rival  Rufinus,  the  great- 
er part  of  his  troops  were  compelled  to  leave  their  commander, 
aod  purposely  called  off  upon  another  service,  at  the  very  eve  of 
an  engagement  with  Alaric,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
given  the  Romans  a  decisive  victory.  Stilicho  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  precipitation  ;  but  this  involuntary  dishonor  was  am- 
ply revenged  by  his  troops,  who  no  sooner  returned  to  the  Eastern 
capital,  than,  with  furious  indignation,  they  massacred  Rufinus  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  Arcadius.  } 

Abric  the  Goth,  in  the  meantime,  ravaged  Greece,  took  the 
city  of  Athens,  and,  pouring  down  on  the  Peloponnesus,  laid 
waste  the  whole  country,  lie  was  again  opposed  by  Stilicho, 
whose  success  was  a  second  time  disapiiointed  by  die  eunuch 
Eutropius,  who  had  succeeded  Rufinus  in  his  influence  over  the 
weak  and  dissolute    Arcadius.      This  abandoned    minion    made  a 

•  Tlw  followinjf  fr«  thr  di vision  of  th«  rinpirc  hetwi»<»n  U»r»^  prince*.  Ho- 
Boriut  had  th«*  •ovf>n*ignty  of  luly,  Ciaul.Spnin,  and  BriUin  ;  with  Uie  proTinccv 
of  Noricum.  P&nnonia,  and  Ualioalta.  Arcadius  ^ovorned  Thrace,  Ana  Minor, 
Sjria,  and  Ejjypl,  and  the  who!e  country,  from  the  lo\rer  Danube  to  the  coo- 
fine*  of  Persia  and  if^thiopia.  Illyhum  was  divided  between  the  two  prinoea.— * 
Gibbon,  Dedifu  and  rail,  cb.  2LK 

t  That  Rufinus  carried  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  bftrbariaot 
Km  not,  I  believe,  l>een  directly  proved,  but  his  frequent  visits  to  the  camp  ofth* 
Goths,  and  the  cirruinstance  of  their  sparing  his  estates  amidst  the  i^eoeral  deva*- 
latioo,  were  considered  as  strong  presumpUve  evidence  of  liis  treaaon. 

I  A  aceoe  which  la  dcacribed  by  the  poet  Claudian  (lib.  ii.  in  Rufin.)  in  atrooff 
tat  honid  colura. 
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peace  with  Alaric,  and  even  bestowed  upon  the  Goth  the  govern* 
ment  of  eastern  Illyria,  under  which  denomination  was  at  that 
time  comprehended  ilie  whole  of  Greece.  How  miserable  must 
have  been  the  abasement  of  the  Eastern  empire  at  this  time,  whea 
the  G^ths  had  thus  established  themselves  under  the  verjr  walk 
of  the  capital ! 

The  influence  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  was  unbounded  whh 
his  sovereign  ;  but  though  courted^  as  we  may  suppose,  like  all 
other  ministers,  by  the  parasites  of  the  court,  he  was  deservedly 
detested  by  the  people.  A  striking  monument  of  his  fears  from 
the  popular  odium,  and  the  apprehension  of  undergoing  that  fate 
which  he  merited,  appears  in  that  most  sanguinary  of  the  Roman 
statutes,  the  law  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  lor  the  punishment  of 
those  who  should  conspire  the  death  of  the  emperor's  ministers. 
A  capital  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  ofl^ender  himself;  it  is  de- 
clared that  his  children  shall  be  perpetually  infamous,  incapable  of 
all  inheritance,  of  all  office  or  employment ;  that  th^  shall  languish 
in  want  and  misery,  so  that  life  itself  shall  be  a  punisnment  to  tnem, 
and  death  a  consolation.*  Amid  the  other  laws  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  clemency  and 
moderation,  this  sanguinary  statute  would  strike  us  with  just  sur- 
prise, were  it  not  known  to  have  been  framed  by  the  rafamous 
Eutropius  for  the  security  of  his  own  precarious  authority,  and  as 
a  shelter  for  himself  against  the  public  odium. 

Secure  as  he  qow  imagined  himself  in  the  favor  of  his  sovereign, 
and  defended  by  the  terror  of  his  own  uncontrolled  authority,  this 
base  eunuch  endeavored  to  engross  the  whole  power  of  the  gov* 
ernment.  He  caused  the  weak  Arcadius  to  create  him  a  Patri- 
cian, to  honor  him  with  the  title  of  father  to  tKe  emperor ^  and  at 
length  to  confer  on  him  the  consulship.  His  image,  preceded  by 
the  fasces,  was  carried  in  triumph  through  all  the  cities  of  the 
East,  but  was  more  generally  saluted  with  hissing  than  with  ap- 
plause. At  length  that  insolence,  which,  in  mean  souls,  is  the 
usual  attendant  of  undeserved  elevation,  so  far  transported  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  decorum,  that  having  aflronted  the  empress 
Eudoxia,  a  high  spirited  princess,  she  painted  his  character  in  stich 
colors  to  her  husband  Arcadius,  that  he  dismissed  him  from  all  ins 
dignities,  gave  him  up  to  the  cries  of  the  people,  who  demanded 
justice  upon  him  as  a  traitor,  and  caused  him  to  be  publicly  be* 
headed. 

Arcadius,  however,  was  not  emancipated  from  his  bondage ; 
he  only  changed  his  governor :  for  Gamas,  a  Goth,  the  rival  of 
Eutropius,  and  who  had  been  instrumental  in  accelerating  bis 
downfall,  succeeded  to  his  whole  power  and  influence.  He  would 
have  proved  a  dangerous  minister,  as  he  aimed  at  notliing  less  than 

*  Ut  hit  di*niqae  perpetna  egMtata  •ordentibni,  lit  et  mora  tolatiam  et  vita 
tupplicium. — Codex.  Just  1.  9.  tiL  8.  L  5. 
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a  declared  share  of  the  empire  ;  but  his  ambition  was  checked  ia 
the  begioniog  of  his  career,  for  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attack  made 
bjr  the  Huns,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube. 

Alaric,  we  observed,  had  obtained  from  Arcadigs  the  sovereignty 
of  Illyria.  This  ambitious  prince  was  not  so  to  be  satis6ed.  His 
umy  proclaimed  him  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  he  prepared  to 
penetrate  into  Italy,  and  take  possession  of  Rome.  He  passed 
the  Alps,  and  Rome  trembled  for  her  safety,  but  was  preserved  by 
the  policv,  or  rather  treachery  of  Stilicho,  who  commanded  the 
incies  of  Honorius.  He  drew  Alaric  into  a  negotiation,  under 
the  notion  of  giving  him  a  settlement  beyond  the  Alps,  and  tlien 
suddenly  fell  upon  his  army,  while  unsuspicious  of  an  attack ; 
Alaric  was  forced  to  return  to  lUyria,  but  meditated  a  full  and 
terrible  revenge. 

On  this  occasion,  Honoriu:^  celebrated  at  Rome  a  splendid 
triumph,  and  a  monument  was  erected,  recording,  in  the  proudest 
terms,  the  eternal  defeat  of  the  Goths,  GaUarum  nationem  in 
D«JM  apum  domitam.*  But  this  vain  etemUy  was  bounded  by 
the  revolution  of  a  very  few  months. 

The  Gothic  prince,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  appeared 
agun  in  Italy,  and  determined  to  overthrow  the  capital  of  Hono- 
rius. Rome  was  panic-struck  ;  —  resistance  appeared  fruitless  ; 
and  Stilicho  exerted  his  political  talents  in  negotiating  a  truce  with 
Alaric,  for  the  payment  of  an  immense  sum  of  money.  4000 
pounds*  weight  of  gold  was  the  sum  stipulated,  on  promise  of  which, 
Alaric  returned  again  into  Illyria.  This  was  the  last  public  ser- 
vice of  Stilicho ; — the  man  who  had  repeatedly  saved  his  country 
irom  destruction,  fell  a  victim  at  last  to  the  jealousy  of  his  con- 
temptible sovereign,  and  to  the  machinations  of  a  rival,  Olympius, 
who  wished  to  supplant  him  in  his  power.  He  was  beheaded  by 
the  mandate  of  Honorius.  The  character  and  talents  of  Stilicho 
are  recorded  in  the  poems  of  Claudian,  whose  genius  deserved  to 
have  been  the  ornament  of  a  better  age.  Alaric,  soon  after,  made 
his  demand  for  tlie  promised  tribute.  It  was  contemptuously  re- 
fused by  Honorius,  and  the  incensed  Goth  again  entered  Italy, 
and  widi  amazing  celerity  penetrated  to  the  gates  of  Rome :  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  Tiber,  cut  off  the  city  from  all  supply, 
both  by  land  and  water,  and  reduced  it  to  such  extremity,  that 
deputies  were  sent  by  Honorius,  who  again  purchased  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  for  5000  pounds'  weight  of  gold  and  30,000  of  silver  ; 
but  to  secure  its  payment,  the  Goth  insisted  that  several  of  the 
principal  citizens  should  put  their  children  into  his  bands  as  hos- 
tages.    On  these  terms  Alaric  again  returned. 

The  Alani,  Suevi,  and  Vandals  uiking  advantage  of  these  di^r- 
ders  in  the  Western  empire,  passed  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
desolated   all    Spain.      Their    ravages    were   beyond   imagination 
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dreadful,  and  these  calamities  were  aggravated  bj  a  pestilence  and 
famine,  which  then  raged  with  fury  in  that  unhappy  country. 
The  barbarians  divided  the  kingdom,  and  were  no  sooner  settled 
in  their  possessions  than,  by  a  wonderful  reverse  of  character,  they 
became  a  mild,  humane,  and  industrious  people.  They  were  now 
known  under  the  general  denomination  of  Vandals.  The  Romans 
kept  possession  of  that  part  of  Spain  now  called  New  Castile,  and 
the  Vandals  had  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Alaric  now  renewed  his  demand  on  Honorius  for  the  stipulated 
sum ;  still  it  was  refused,  with  equal  perfidy  and  imprudence. 
The  Goth  had  been  too  forbearing;  his  patience  was  at  leneth 
exhausted,  and  he  laid  siege  to  Rocne  for  the  third  time,  took  die 
city,  and  abandoned  it  to  be  pillaged  by  his  troops.*  Still,  how* 
ever,  he  was  humane  in  his  revenge  ;  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
be  sparing  of  blood  ;  he  commanded  that  no  senator  should  be  put 
to  death ;  that  the  honor  of  the  women  should  remain  inviolate ; 
that  the  churches  should  be  sanctuaries  to  all  who  betook  them- 
selves to  them  for  shelter, — and  that  the  public  edifices  should  be 
preserved  from  destruction ;  and  these  orders  were  faithfully 
obeyed.  Alaric  might  have  reigned  in  Italy,  but  his  views  ex- 
tended now  to  Sicily,  and  to  the  conquest  of  Africa.  For  these 
great  enterprises  he  was  busied  in  preparation  when  he  died  sud- 
denly, leaving  for  his  successor,  his  brother  Ataulphus.  The 
Goths  had  a  custom  of  concealing  the  burying-place  ot  their  great 
men.  They  turned  aside  the  current  of  a  snudl  river,  and  dug  a 
grave  in  the  bed,  there  burying  Alaric,  and  then  returning  the 
water  to  its  course. 

Honorius,  equally  indolent  and  despicable  as  his  brother  Arca- 
dius,  was  so  far  from  seizing  the  opportunity  of  Alaric 's  death,  to 
regain  the  lost  provinces  of  tlie  empire,  that  he  made  a  treaty  with 
Ataulphus,  and  having  broke  it  with  his  usual  perfidy,  the  Groth 
was  naturally  provoked  to  further  encroachments.  Honorius  was 
glad  to  purchase  a  peace  by  giving  him  some  of  those  provinces 
which  still  remained  to  the  Romans  in  Spain,  together  with  his 
sister  Placidia  in  marriage.  Thus  we  see  the  Goths  gradually 
uniting  themselves  with  the  empire,  and  acquiring  a  connection  by 
the  rights  of  blood  with  those  dominions  of  which  they  aspired  at 
the  possession.  Honorius,  much  about  the  same  time,  allowed  to 
the  Burgundians,  another  tribe  of  northern  barbarians,  a  just  title 
to  their  conquests  in  Gaul.  Ataulphus  the  Goth  died  soon  after, 
recommending  to  his  brother  and  successor  to  preserve  the  friendly 
alliance  they  had  formed  with  tlic  Romans. 

Meantime,  Arcadius,  in  the  East,  was  wholly  governed  by  his 
empress  Eudoxia.     This  weak  and  dissolute  prince  died  in  the 


*  Se«aTery  minute  and  carious  picture  of  the  stale  of  Rome,  mod  the  man- 
Den  of  the  Romans  at  this  period,  dirawn  by  Mr.  Gibbon  chiefly  from  AramianiM 
Marcellinoa'  (hb.  xit.  c.  6,  and  lib.  zzTtii.  o.  4.V-Gtbboii*f  Rom.  Hift  eh.  31 
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jrear  408,  leaving  the  Eastern  eropire  to  his  son  Theodosius  11.,  t 
child  of  seven  years  of  age. 

Pulcberia,  the  elder  sister  of  Theodosius,  on  the  death  of  her 
bther,  took  the  sole  government  of  the  empire,  in  the  name  of 
her  infant  brother.  She  was  a  prudent  and  intelligent  princess. 
The  Eastern  empire  enjoyed  under  her  administration,  which  the 
weakness  of  her  brother  allowed  to  be  of  forty  years'  continuance, 
all  the  blessings  of  good  order  and  tranquillity.* 

At  this  time  (the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century)  in  the  west  of 
Europe,  is  supposed  to  have  been  kid  the  foundation  of  the  French 
monarchy  by  Pharamond.  But  of  this,  and  the  doubts  attending 
the  existence  of  this  prince,  we  shall  afterwards  treat  more  par- 
ticularly under  the  first  period  of  modem  history.  Honorius  died 
in  the  year  423.  The  death  of  a  weak  and  of  a  vicious  prince 
wouU,  in  former  times,  have  been  accounted  a  blessing,  but  the 
empire  was  now  laboring  under  that  universal  decay -which  was 
beyond  a  remedy.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that,  notwith- 
ilandiog  the  despicable  character  of  both  these  emperors.  Area* 
dius  and  Honorius,  their  laws,  with  few  exceptions,  breathe  often 
the  nK>st  admirable  sentiments,  and  the  wisest  political  principles: 
but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  there  were  some  men  of  abilities 
who  were  employed  in  framing  them  ;  it  was  another  thing  lo 
enforce  their  observance,  and  while  that  was  neglected,  as  the 
deplorable  situation  of  the  empire  too  well  declares,  they  were 
words  without  meaning,  empty  sounds,  to  which  the  public  admin- 
istration of  government  was  a   daily  contradiction. 

Theodosius  II.  is  famous  in  history  for  the  celebrated  code  of 
laws  which  bears  his  name.  In  the  view  of  reforming  the  com- 
plicated system  of  jurisprudence,  of  which  the  multiplicity  of  con- 
tradictory statutes  formed  a  most  inconsistent  mass,  he  caused  a 
code  to  be  composed  solely  of  the  laws  of  the  Christian  emperors, 
which  from  that  time  he  declared  sliould  be  the  only  statutes  in 
force.  The  new  laws  added  from  time  to  time  to*  this  collection 
were  called  wVare/Zs,  and  this  code  was  enforced  by  Valentinian 
III.,  the  successor  of  Honoritis  in  the  Western  empire,  as  it  was 
by  Theodosius  in  the  East.f     It  is  curious  to  remark  that  this 

*  " IHileh^nm/'  «▼•  Mr.  Gibbon,  "done  dtMshargvd  the  important  task  of 
i— triicting  ber  brolMr  in  tb«  arts  of  foremment,  bat  ber  prreepu  roa j  connta* 
•aaee  wame  tiispicion  oT  ber  capacitr»  or  of  the  pontj  or  ber  intentiuni.  Shm 
taofht  bim  to  maintain  a  ^ave  and  majettic  deportment,  to  walk,  to  hold  bte 
fobft,  lo  aeal  himself  on  his  throne  in  a  manner  worthy  oT  a  great  prince ;  lo 
abelain  from  laafhler;  to  listen  with  condescension;  to  retnm  suitable  answers; 
to  asrame  bj  toms  a  serioos  or  a  placid  coantenance ;  in  a  word,  to  represent 
with  ftace  and  dimity  the  external  figure  of  a  Roman  emperor.  Bat  Tbeodo- 
sios  was  nerer  excited  to  snpport  the  weight  and  glory  of  §n  illoslnous  name.' 
Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Pall,  ch.  xxxii. 

t  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  whole  of  his  aceoont 
ci  the  rrign  oT  Theodosius  II  ,  hss  nerer  once  mentioned  this  celebrated  code  of 
laws,  which  is  certainly  not  the  least  remarkable  eiroumstaooe  relatiT*  lo  tbt  fifr 
Mid  charaeler  of  this  iaeignifieaot  emperor. 
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code  of  laws  subsisted  only  for  ninety  years  in  the  East,  thooglb 
in  the  West  it  remained  in  force  after  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire, and  was  partly  adopted  by  the  Visigoths.  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  in  th^  meantime  established  a  formidable  power  in 
Africa ;  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Roman  province,* 
and  while  Theodosius  was  obliged  to  employ  his  whole  force 
against  the  Huns,  that  barbarian  procured  himself  to  be  acknow- 
ledged for  an  independent  sovereign,  wIk)  had  a  just  title  to  bis 
conquests. 

The  Huns  were  at  this  time  governed  by  two  brothers,  Attib 
and  Bleda.  Attila  joined  to  great  courage  and  excellent  political 
talents  an  unbounded  ambition.  The  two  brothers,  after  over- 
running Tartary  to  the  borders  of  China,  bad  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  laid  waste  the  Roman  provinces  of  Mcesia  and  Thrace. 
Attila,  impatient  of  a  divided  power,  murdered  his  brother,  and 
proceeded  to  extend  his  conquests  from  the  Eastern  ocean  to  the 
Sinus  CodanuSj  or  the  Baltic.  Theodosius  attempted  to  soothe 
him  by  conferring  on  him  the  tide  of  general  of  tlie  Romans,  but 
was  soon  glad  to  purchase  a  peace  of  his  general  at  the  price  of 
6000  pounds*  weight  of  gold,  and  a  tribute  besides  of  2000  pounds, 
to  be  paid  annually  in  all  time  to  come.  Theodosius  became 
more  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  Attila  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  procure  his  assassination,  which  Attila  pardoned,  though  at  the 
same  time  with  this  severe  reproach,  that  he  considered  him  as  a 
.  vile  and  perfidious  slave,  who  had  traitorously  conspired  to  murder 
his  master. t  Theodosius  II.  died  soon  after,  having  reigned  inglo- 
riously  for  forty -two  years.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Valentinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  West,  but  the  imbe- 
cility of  this  prince  prevented  him  from  availing  himself  of  that 
title  to  both  empires.  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius,  who 
had  in  reality  governed  the  empire  during  the  whole  reign  of  her 
weak  and  insignificant  brother,  now  boldly  placed  herself  on  the 
throne,  and  at  fbe  same  time  married  Marcianus,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, and  their  joint  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Eastern  empire. 
The  West  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  imbecility.  Rome,  unable 
to  defend  her  provinces,  allowed  them  to  drop  off  without  an 
attempt  to  retain  them.  It  was  at  this  tinie  thai  tlic  Britons,  by 
a  very  melancholy  deputation,  implored  the  Romans  to  protect 
tliem  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. f     ^'  We  are  (said  they)  in  the 

*  In  this  l>arl>arian  war,  Cartha^,  which,  in  the  coarse  of  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  yean  from  the  time  of  ita  destruction  by  the  younger  Scipio,  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  a  splendid  and  opulent  city,  under  the  flrovernment  of  a 
Roman  proconsul,  was  taken  by  Gensenc,  the  inhabitants  completely  stripped  of 
their  wealth,  and  all  the  lands  of  the  proconsular  province  divided  by  tne  con 
queror  amongst  his  Vandal  officers. — Procop.  de  Bello  Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  v.  Gibbon 
chap,  xxxiii. 

t  See  Gibbon,  chap,  zzziv.,  for  a  detail  of  this  transaction,  curiously  descrip- 
tive of  the  character  nnd  mode  of  life  of  the  Huns. 

t  The  feeble  and  distracted  state  of  the  empire  had  now  for  a  long  coarse  of 
years  allowed  no  attention  to  be  given  to  this  distant  province.    Tht  legions  hac 
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otixiost  misery,  nor  have  we  any  refuge  left  us  ;  the  barbarians 
drire  us  to  the  sea,  tlie  sea  drives  us  back  upon  the  barbarians.** 
In  return  to  this  miserable  supplication,  the  Romans  gave  them  to 
understand  that  their  own  situation  was  such  that  they  could  now 
afford  them  nothing  but  compassion.  The  Britons,  therefore,  in 
despair,  made  an  application  to  the  Saxons,  a  people  settled  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe.  These,  with  the  Angles  from  Jut- 
land, made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  which  they  were 
invited  to  protect,  and  established  by  degrees  the  Heptarchy,  or 
seven  distinct  kingdoms,  which  subsisted  till  the  age  of  Charle- 
magne, when  they  were  united  into  one  monarchy  by  Egbert. 
But  of  these  transactions  we  sliall  treat  more  particularly  in  our 
account  of  the  6rst  period  of  the  history  of  Britain. 

Attila  in  the  meantime  meditated  the  total  destruction  of  the 
empire.  He  hesitated  at  first  whether  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
the  East  or  the  West.*  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  ambitious 
of  a  share  in  the  general  devastation,  invited  the  Hun  to  begin 
his  attack  upon  Gaul.  Attila  begun  his  progress  at  the  head  of 
500,000  men,  the  Gepidae,  Rugii,  Turcilingi,  and  Ostrogoths,  each, 
led  by  their  own  prince,  though  all  under  the  banners  of  Attila. 

iEtius,  at  that  time  general  of  the  Romans,  and  a  man  of  re- 
markable abilities,  liad  the  address  to  render  Genseric  the  Vandal 
apprehensive  of  his  own  safety,  and  to  persuade  him  to  join  the 
Romans  against  the  invaders.  The  Visigoths,  too,  took  part  with 
the  empire,  and  the  army  of  .Etius  was  likewise  increased  by  the 
Franks,  Burgundians,  and  several  other  nations,  from  the  universal 
dread  of  the  arms  of  Attila.  The  hostile  powers  came  to  a 
decisive  engagement  in  the  plains  of  Champagne.  162,000  men 
are  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  this  battle. f  Attila  was  over- 
powered by  tlic  superior  military  skill  of  iEtius,  and  obliged  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  was 
killed  in  the  engagement. 

But  Attila,  though  foiled  in  this  attempt,  returned  in  the  following 
year  with  fresh  forces.  The  Romans  had  not  as  yet  had  time  to 
recruit ;  they  retreated  before  the  barbarians,  and  left  the  country 

Ix^n  ip^daalljT  withdrawn,  and  about  forty  y*»«n  before  thi«  period,  under  ih© 
ret^n  of  Honoriiu,  the  Roroaat  had  entirely  lef\  the  island,  and  Brtlain  was 
re^rded  even  by  the  empire  as  an  independent  country. — See  Pr«»cop.  de  BeUo 
Vandal.  1.  i.  c.  2— Bede,  Hi«t.  GenL  Anjflican.  lib.  i.  c.  12.--Gibb*>n'a  Rom. 
Hift  chap.  zxxi.  The  nature  of  tho  goremment  that  aubaiated  in  Britain,  and 
the  stale  of  that  country  dunag  this  interral  of  ft>rty  years,  till  the  Saion  inr^- 
■uMi,  can  only  be  conjectured.  Mr.  Gibbon  has  given  a  fanciful  picture  of  it, 
toward*  the  end  of  the  chapter  above  quoted.  According  to  his  idea,  the  countrj 
was  ruled  by  the  authority  of  the  cler^,  the  noble*,  and  the  roanicipcil  towns. 

*  Previous  to  his  determination,  be  sent  a  defiance  to  both  the  courts,  and  hm 
ambafwadori  saluted  both  the  emperors  in  the  sama  tone  of  authority.  **  Attila, 
My  lord  and  thu  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a  palace  for  his  imroediatf 
feeeption." — Gibbon,  chap.  xixv. 

*  *•  Bellum  alrox,"  says  Jornandes,  "  multiplex.  iroman<*,  pertinax,  cni  stmil* 
amlla  usquam  ntrrat  antiquitas  :  ubi  lalia  gesta  referuntur  ut  nihil  caset  quod  ia 
TitI  sic\  coaspicere  potuisKt  egregiiis,  qui  hc^ua  miraculi  pnraretxir  atpecttt.** 
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without  defence.  The  districts  of  Yenetia  and  Liguria  being 
evacuated  by  their  inhabitants,  part  of  these  betook  themselves 
for  shelter  to  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic  gulf,  where  they  built 
huts,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  illustrious  city  and  state 
of  Venice. 

Yalentinian  III.,  shut  up  in  Rome,  sent  to  Attila  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  promised  an  immense  tribute.  On  these  terms  the 
Hun  withdrew,  and  the  Romans  were  soon  after  delivered  by  his 
death  from  the  terror  of  his  name  and  arms.  He  was  known  in 
the  empire  by  the  epithet  of  the  Scourge  of  God. 

His  dominions  were  ruined  bv  the  dissensions  of  his  sons,  among 
whom  they  were  divided.  They  formed  distinct  settlements  in 
Illyria,  Moesia,  Dacia,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
several  of  them  became  the  allies  of  the  empire.  The  Ostrogoths 
received  from  Marcian  all  Pannonia,  from  upper  Mcesia  to  Nori- 
cum,  and  from  Dalmatia  to  the  Danube. 

Yalentinian,  sunk  in  debaucheries,  and  the  dupe  of  his  parasites, 
was  persuaded  by  false  insinuations  to  destroy  his  general  MtiuSy 
the  man  who  had  saved  the  empire  from  absolute  destruction,  but 
the  abandoned  prince  himself  was  soon  after  assassmated  by  one 
of  his  favorites. 

A  minute  detail  of  the  transactions  of  the  times  at  which  we 
are  now  arrived  would  be  equally  tedious  and  unimportant.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  the  leading  facts.  Marcian  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Eastern  empire  by  Leo,  who,  upon  his  death, 
bequeatlied  the  empire  to  Zeno,  a  weak,  wicked,  and  profligate 
man.  The  empire  of  the  West,  after  Yalentinian  III.,  had  for 
some  time  a  succession  of  princes,  or  rather  of  names,  for  history 
records  of  them  no  transactions  which  merit  the  smallest  notice. 
The  Gothic  nations  continued  their  progress.  Euric,  king  of  the 
Yisigotlis,  had  subdued  almost  the  whole  of  Spain  as  well  as  the 
southern  part  of  Gaul.  Nepos,  who  then  held  the  empire  of  the 
West,  sent  his  general  Orestes  to  oppose  the  conquests  of  Euric, 
out  the  general  turned  his  arms  against  his  prince,  and  dethroning 
\epos,  raised  to  the  empire  his  own  son  Romulus,  sumamed 
Augustus,  or  ^lugustulus.  In  him  the  empire  of  the  West  was 
doomed  to  come  to  a  final  period. 

Odoacer,  a  prince  of  the  Hernii,  with  a  formidable  army,  had 
fo'jnd  his  way  into  Italy.  He  attacked  Pavia,  where  Orestes  had 
find  for  security,  and  having  taken  that  city,  and  put  to  death 
Orestes,  he  consented  to  give  Augnstulus  his  life,  on  his  resigning 
the  throne.  The  terms  were  complied  with,  and  Odoacer  was 
now  in  reality  what  he  styled  himself,  king  of  Italy.  Thus 
ended  tlie  Western  empire  of  the  Romans,  having  subsisted,  from 
the  building  of  Rome,  1224  years.* 

•   In  a  fragment  of  a  poem  of  Gray'n,  which  haa  been   preserved  by  Mr 
Mason,  a  very  fine  paasajpe  ocean,  painting,  in  all  Uie  force  of  his  iplendia 
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Ingenious  men  may  point  out  a  variety  of  internal  as  well 
as  external  circumstances,  which  had  their  operation  in  produc- 
ing the  decline,  and  at  lengtli  the  ruin  of  this  immense  fabric  ; 
bitt  they  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  single  head.  The  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  the  inevitable  effect  of  its  overgrown  exten- 
sion. The  commonwealth  subsisted  by  the  virtuous  and  patriotic 
ardor  of  the  citizens  ;  but  the  passion  for  conquest,  which  at  first 
found  sufficient  scope  in  the  domestic  wars  among  the  Italian 
states,  was,  after  tneir  reduction,  necessarily  extended  to  a  dis- 
tance. Remote  dominion  relaxed  the  patriotic  affection,  which  of 
necessity  grew  the  weaker,  the  more  extensive  were  its  objects. 
The  vices  of  the  conquered  nations  infected  the  victorious  legions, 
and  foreign  luxuries  corrupted  their  commanders.  Selfish  interest 
took  the  place  of  public  virtue ;  the  people  were  enslaved  by 
despots,  who,  regarding  as  the  first  object  the  security  of  their  own 
power,  found  it  often  their  wisest  policy  to  abase  that  martial  spirit 
which  was  uo  less  formidable  to  tne  master  of  the  state  than  to  its 
Cxejgn  enemies.  Thus  the  military  character  of  the  Romans 
went  gradually  to  decay,  because  it  was  purposely  depressed  by 
die  emperors ;  and  thus  their  extensive  dommions,  wanting  their 
necessary  support  of  brave,  of  virtuous,  and  of  disciplined  troops, 
Ui  an  easy  prey  to  that  torrent  of  barbarians  which  overwlielmed 
them. 

Historians  universally  agree  that  the  Romans  gained  by  their 
change  of  masters.  Odoacer  retained  the  imperial  laws,  the 
officers,  and  the  form  of  government ;  and  he  diminished  the 
taxes.  He,  with  an  affected  show  of  moderation,  sent  to  Zeno 
the  imperial  ornaments,  and  requested  for  himself  only  the  dignity 
of  patrician,  which  Zeno  had  the  prudence  not  to  refuse.  This 
fpiriiless  emperor  was  now  embroiled  wiih  the  Ostrogotlis,  who 
were  settled  m  Pannonia  and  Thrace,  and  were  governed  by  two 
kin^4  of  the  name  of  Tlieodoric  ;  tiie  younger  had  been  educated 
at  Constantinople,  and  loaded  with  honors  by  Zeno.  At  the 
request  of  Theodoric,  Zeno  granted  him  permission  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  transferrins  it  to  him  as  a  kingdom  in  case 
be  should  succeed  in  wresting  it  from  Odoacer.     Zeno  died  soon 

itfit  of  poetic  d(*acnption,  Lhe  irrnption  of  tti«  bartMixHis  nation*  into  luly  >-• 

Oft  nVr  the  trpmbllnjr  nalinnt,  frnm  afftr, 
If4«  .-^rythia  btralheu  ihr  lU'inj;  cloud  of  war  ; 
And  wurrr  tlir  dclu^*  burat,  with  twrepinif  away, 
Thrtr  «rin«,  ihtir  kitiipi.  thrtr  z^*  werr  rolled  awaj. 
Ai  o(\  havr  iamird,  ho«t  impel iini;  hoct, 
The  blix^-rycd  nijrfiadt  nfuie  naltic  cuaat;— 
The  pnxtratr  •i»uth  to  the  de^myrr  vieldt 
Her  boasted  titles  and  her  folden  fields  : 
Wilh  jfriin  delight,  the  brrw»d  of  wint(*r  yiew 
A  bri(liler  daj,  and  hearrna  ofazuff*  hue, 
Scent  ihr  new  fragrance  of  th«»  blushinjj  roae, 
Amd  quaff  the  peodeat  vintaife  as  it  ^rows. 
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after.  Theodoric,  followed  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
broke  into  Italy  with  impetuous  fury.  Odoacer  met  him  between 
Aquileia  and  the  Julian  Alps,  but  was  defeated.  A  second  en- 
gagement ensued  at  Verona,  and  a  tliird  on  the  banks  of  the  rifer 
Addua,  in  all  of  which  Thcodoric  was  successful.  Odoacer  was 
forced  to  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna,  where  for  two  years  and  a 
half  he  sustained  an  obstinate  siege.  At  length,  compelled  by 
famine,  he  was  driven  to  a  negotiation,  by  which  he  surrendered 
all  Italy  to  Theodoric,  reserving  to  himself  the  titles  of  royalty. 
What  the  motive  was  is  now  uncertain,  but  Theodoric,  a  few  days 
after,  put  him  to  death  with  his  own  hand — a  deed  which,  con* 
sidering  the  excellent  and  generous  character  of  that  prince,  there 
is  every  reason  to  presume  had  a  just  cause. 

Italy  had  begun  to  taste  of  happiness  under  Odoacer ;  it  was 
still  increased  by  the  new  monarch.  Theodoric  showed  what 
profound  political  talents  are  capable  of  effecting  even  in  the  most 
unpromising  situation,  and  how  much  public  happiness  is  depen- 
dent on  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  sovereign.  I  shall  after- 
wards have  occasion  pretty  fully  to  describe  the  administration, 
and  illustrate  the  character,  of  this  excellent  prince.  Without 
drawing  a  sword  after  the  death  of  Odoacer,  he  enjoyed  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  as  if  it  had  been  his  natural  inheritance.  He  allied 
himself  with  the  barbarous  nauons  around  him.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  who,  in  the  year  486, 
had  annihilated  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul ;  he  gave  one  of  his 
daughters  to  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths  ;  another  to  Gondebald, 
king  of  the  Burgundians  ;  and  his  sister  to  Thrasamond,  king  of 
the  Vandals ;  thus  establishing  a  bond  of  union  and  harmony  among 
the  neighboring  princes,  but  where  it  was  not  observed,  enforcing 
it  by  his  arms. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  having  his  temper  imbittered  by 
suspicions  of  treasonable  conspiracies,  he  became  for  a  while 
severe,  and  even  cruel,  in  his  administration.  The  learned  Boc- 
tius,  who  had  formerly  been  high  in  his  favor,  falling  under  these 
suspicions,  was  put  to  death.  During  the  confinement  preceding 
his  death,  he  composed  that  excellent  treatise  "  De  Consolatione 
Philosophise. '*  The  heart  of  Theodoric  awaking  afterwards  to 
that  humanity  of  disposition  which  was  natural  to  him,  he  sunk 
into  deep  remorse  and  melancholy,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
fojr.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Athalaric  ;  during  whose 
infancy  his  mother  Amalasonta  held  the  reins  of  government  with 
such  admirable  political  wisdom  and  moderation,  that  the  people 
were  not  sensible  of  the  loss  of  her  father. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  Italy  under  its  Gothic  sovereigns, 
the  empire  of  the  East  was  under  the  government  of  Justinian. 
This  prince  began  his  reign  with  no  favorable  dispositions  towards 
him  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  as  it  was  known  that  he  hau 
countenanced  the  commission  of  great  enormities,  and  been  con- 
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eemed  in  several  assassinations  of  those  whom  be  either  feared  or 
bated.  The  truth  is,  that  if  the  Roman  nanic  seems  to  rise  from 
ks  abasement  for  a  while  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  it  was 
less  from  the  virtues,  talents,  or  abilities  of  the  emperor,  than  from 
the  uncommon  merit  of  his  generals  ;  yet  to  these  generals  he 
behaved  with  the  most  shameful  ingratitude.  He  was  in  his  own 
character  a  weak,  vain,  and  despotic  man  ;  but  he  was  fond  of 
ttudy ;  and  if  he  had  any  talent,  it  was  in  jurisprudence.  He 
was  a  rancorous  enemy  to  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy,  and  he 
aboiisbed  by  an  edict  the  schools  of  Athens,  which  liad  produced 
a  constant  succession  of  teachers  from  the  days  of  Socrates,  during 
a  period  of  nine  centuries.*  Justinian  wished  to  bring  about  a 
le^ue  of  amity  with  the  Persians,  who  were  dangerous  enemies 
to  the  empire  ;  but  Cabades,  their  sovereign,  treating  his  embassy 
with  contempt,  Justinian  sent  against  them  his  general  Belisarius, 
who  bad  already  signalized  himself  by  his  services.  He  defeated 
them  at  Dara  ;  they  revenged  their  disgrace,  however,  in  the 
ibUowing  year,  by  gaining  a  victory  over  Belisarius  at  Callinicum, 
who  was  prompted  to  engage  at  a  disadvantage,  from  the  intem- 
perate ardor  of  his  troops.  This  want  of  success  Justinian  thought 
proper  to  punish  by  recalling  Belisarius,  wIk>  was  doomed  to  be 
oftoD  the  sport  of  fortune,  and  the  victim  of  weakness,  caprice, 
nd  ingratitude.  Cabades  the  Persian  dying  at  this  time,  was 
succeeded  by  Chosroes,  an  able  prince,  to  whom  Justinian  meanly 
a  second    time   protFcred   terms   of  accommodation.      Chosroes 

Busted  him  a  peace,  but  upon  the  most  humiliating   conditions, 
e  received  11,000  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  and  several  important 
fortresses. 

The  city  of  Constantinople  had  been  harassed,  during  the  two 
last  reifi^ns,  with  violent  popular  factions,  which  liad  arisen  from 
the  intemperate  fondness  ol  the  |>eople  for  tlie  diversions  of  the 
ctrcus — a  striking  indication  of  the  most  irretrievable  degeneracy 
of  national  diameter.  The  factions  took  the  names  of  the  green, 
the  blue,  and  the  red,  from  the  dresses  worn  by  the  cliarioteers  of 
the  different  parties.  Justinian  espoused  with  zeal  the  faction  of 
the  blue,  while  his  queen  Theodora,  with  equal  intemperancCi 
took  part  with  the  green.  Her  party  proceeded  so  far  as  publicly 
to  insult  the  emperor  ;  and,  upon  the  punishment  of  some  of  their 
ringleaders,  took  up  arms  to  avenge  their  cause,  and  proclaimed 
Hypatius,  a  man  allied  to  the  blood-royal,  for  their  monarch. 
Justinian  appeared  and  offered  indemnity,  on  condition  of  their 
returning  to  their  dutv  but  they  compelled  him  to  retreat  for 
safety  to  his  |)alace.  I'he  injured  Belisarius,  wlio  bad  not  forgot 
bb  aile^ance  or  his  affection  for  his  country,  sliocked  at  these 
proceedings,  speedily  assembled  the  troops,  and  attacking  the 
rebeb  with  a  dreadful  slaughter,  at  length  brought  all  into  submis- 

*  8e«  Gibbon,  toI.  \w.  p.  1  IS,  et  w^. 
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sion.     Justinian  meanly  proclaimed  this  deplorable  victory  oyer  die 
whole  empire. 

Belisarius  was  now  again  to  be  employed  in  more  glorious  ser* 
vices.  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  having  mounted 
the  tlirone  by  deposing  Hilderic  the  lawful  monarch,  Justinian 
sent  a  remonstrance  in  favor  of  Hilderic,  which  Gelimer  treated 
with  contempt.  He  resolved  to  carry  war  into  Africa,  and  the 
conduct  of  it  was  committed  to  Belisarius,  who  in  a  few  months 
routed  Gelimer,  abolished  entirely  the  monarchy  of  the  Vandals, 
and  completed  the  conquest  of  Africa.  Ungenerous  suspicions 
again  influenced  the  weak  Justinian  against  this  man,  who  was  the 
support  and  honor  of  his  empire  ;  and  Belisarius  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Constantinople,  to  vindicate  his  injured  reputation.  He 
came  oflT  with  glory,  and  a  triumph  was  decreed  him,  which  vras 
adorned  by  the  captive  Gelimer. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  see  enterprises  of  the  highest  im- 
portance begun  and  carried  through  by  a  weak  and  imprudent 
monarch ;  but  Justinian  was  fortunate  in  his  generals,  thougn  never 
prince  was  less  worthy  of  being  so. 

Athalaric,  the  Goth,  a  weak  and  debauched  prince,  had  died 
in  Italy,  of  which  the  government  was  still  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  Amalasonta.  After  the  death  of  her  son,  she  had  raised 
to  the  throne  her  cousin  Theodatus,  who  infamously  repaid  that 
service  by  putting  her  to  death.  Justinian,  who  considered  him- 
self  as  the  protector  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  in  order  to  avenge 
this  atrocious  deed,  sent  Belisarius  into  Italy  with  an  army.  He 
marched  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  which  surrendered  without  an 
attack ;  he  possessed  himself  of  the  city,  and  with  5000  men 
undertook  to  defend  it  against  100,000  of  the  rebel  Ostrogoths, 
who  sat  down  to  besiege  him.  The  particulars  of  this  war  it  is 
not  to  our  purpose  minutely  to  trace.  It  is  suflicient  to  say,  that 
after  various  successes,  the  Goths  themselves,  filled  with  admira- 
tion at  the  character  of  Belisarius,  requested  him  to  accept  of  the 
crown  of  Italy  ;  but  that  generous  and  heroic  man  refused  the 
offer  of  a  kingdom,  incapable  of  betraying  the  interests  of  his 
sovereign,  although  he  had  repeatedly  experienced  his  ingratitude. 
He  declared  that  he  had  suflicient  glory  in  reducing  the  capital  of 
the  Western  empire  to  submission  to  its  ancient  masters. 

Italy  aeain  attempted  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  newly  im- 
posed yoke  of  the  empire.  Totila,  the  present  viceroy,  inherited 
the  courage  and  the  virtues  of  Theodoric  ;  he  raised  a  considera- 
ble army,  and  defeating  the  Romans,  made  himself  master  of 
Lucania,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Naples.  Belisarius  was  sent  a 
second  time  into  Italy,  but  with  so  inconsiderable  a  body  of  troops 
that  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Ravenna.  Rome,  hold- 
ing out  for  the  emperor,  was  in  the  meantime  besieged  and  taken 
by  Totila,  wIk>  generously  spared  the  inhabitants  ;  and,  convoking 
the  senate  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  difference  between  the 
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gentle  government  of  Theodoric  and  Amalasonta,  and  their  late  op- 
pressions ;  and  concluded  with  a  severe  reproach  for  their  treachery 
to  a  nation  to  whom  they  were  so  highly  indebted.    Totila  had  resolv- 
ed to  destroy  Rome ;  but  the  city  was  saved  by  a  remonstrance  from 
Belisarius,  who  convinced  the  Goth,  that  to  save  that  capital,  the 
glory  of  the  world,  would  contribute  more  to  his  honor  than  to  de« 
stroy  it.     Totila  contented  himself  with  dispersing  its  inhabitants  ; 
but  in  this  he  acted  imprudently,  for  Belisarius  immediately  took 
possession,  and  defended  it  with  vigor  and  success.     At  length,  the 
weakness  of  his  army,  and  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Goths, 
obliged  that  able  general  entirely  to  evacuate  Italy,  and  to  return 
to  Constantinople,  where  the  wealth,  which  he  had  accumulated, 
threw  an  unfavorable  stain  upon  his  character,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  remove.  Totila  retook  Rome,  which  he  rebuilt  and  new  peo- 
pled ;  afterwards,  however,  the  imperial  arms  meeting  with  some 
success  in  Italy,  he  became  desirous  of  coming  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  Justinian.     The  Goth  offered  large  concessions  and  an 
annual  tribute,  and  obliged  himself  to  serve  the  emperor  in  all  his 
wars.      These   terms,    however,    were  obstinately   and   haughtily 
refused.     Such  is  the  character  of  a  little  mind,  mean,  servile,  and 
submissive  under  the  pressure  of  adversity  ;  imperious,  domineer- 
ing, and  inflexible  upon  the  smallest  glimpse  of  prosperous  fortune. 
Contemning  the  offers  of  allegiance  from  Totila,  he  sent  a  more 
powerful  army   against   him    than    he    had    ever   sent    into    Italy. 
Narscs,  an  eunuch,  hut  an  able   general,  commanded ;   and  in   a 
decisive  engagement  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  the  Goths  were  de- 
feated, and  the  gallant  Totila  slain  in  battle.     In  a  second  engage- 
ment his  successor,  Theia,  met  with  a  similar  fale ;  all  Italy,  in 
fine,   was    reconquered  ;    and    the    Gothic  monarchy,   founded  by 
Theodoric,  was  now  extingiiisiied.     Theodoric  and  Totila  may  be 
compared  witli   the   greatest  men   of  antiquity  ;   and    the    Gothic 
nation,  and  particularly  the   Ostrojroihs,  who  settled  in  Italy,  in- 
stead of  tlial  contempt,    with    which    they  have   been  treated  by 
Procopius  and  some  other  writers,  deserve,  in  many  respects,  the 
greatest  regard  and  veneration. 

Narscs,  who  had  deslroved  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  com- 
pleled  the  conquest  of  Italy,  governed  that  kingdom  with  great 
abiliiy  for  thirteen  years,  wIilmi  ho  was  recalled,  and  i5;noniiniously 
treated  by  Justin,  successor  to  Jiiuinian,  a  weak,  iinpmcient,  and 
voluptuous  prince.  If  is  said,  tlmt  in  rcvcn^o  he  invited  tlie 
Lombards  into  Italy;  a  fact,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
These  were  one  of  the  many  nations  from  Scandinavia,  but  whose 
distinct  orif^in  is  very  uncertain ;  tlicy  overrun,  and  marJe  them- 
selves masters  of  the  t^rearest  part  of  the  rointry  in  tl:c  year  5GS. 

The  final  and  irretrie\'aljle  lois  of  Italy  was  not  the  only  mis- 
forliine  with  v.hich  Justin  had  to  struir^lc.  Chfi^^roes,  that  sconrj^o 
of  die  c:nnire,  broke  tli^  fiftv  vcar^'  iriirp  which  ho  h:u\  crnrluti- 
ed  with  Justinian  ;   and  the  Rnnu>ns  were  now  a^ain  involved  in 
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a  Persian  war,  which  was  not  terminated  till  several  years  after- 
wards, under  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  in  the  e26th  year  of  the 
Christian  era. 

A  remarkable  revolution  now  awaited  the  empire,  which,  from 
a  slender  beginning,  effected  a  surprising  change  on  the  great 
theatre  of  human  affairs.  This  was  the  rise  of  Mahomet  and  his 
religion.  But  here  we  fix  the  termination  of  ancient  history,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  modern.  Previous,  however,  to  our 
entering  upon  this  second  and  most  important  part  of  our  work, 
we  shall  consider,  with  some  attention,  the  mitnners^  gt^ius^  htwsy 
and  policy  of  those  Gothic  nations  who  subverted  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  West,  and,  establishing  themselves  in  every  quarter 
of  Europe,  are  justly  considered,  at  this  day,  as  the  parent  stock 
of  mast  of  the  modern  Eurooean  nations. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Genios  tad  Chiracter  of  the  Gothic  Nations. 

The  ancient  nations  of  Scandinavia  have  been  compared  to  an 
mmense  tree,  full  of  sap  and  vigor,  which,  while  its  root  and 
stem  were  fostered  in  the  hardy  regions  of  the  North,  extended, 
by  degrees,  its  wide  branches  over  all  Europe.  To  drop  the  lan- 
guage of  metaphor,  we  know  that  the  present  European  nations 
are,  in  fact,  a  mixed  race,  compounded  of  the  Scand%naman$^ 
who,  at  different  periods,  invaded  every  quarter  of  this  Western 
continent,  and  of  the  nations  whom  they  subdued  in  their  progress. 
As  this  is  certainly  the  case,  we  have  little  room  to  doubt  that  tlio 
laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  are 
the  result  of  this  conjunction;  and  tliat,  in  so  far  as  these  are 
different  from  the  civil  and  political  usages  which  prevailed  be- 
fore  tlib  intermixture,  the  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  original 
manners  and  institutions  of  these  Northern  nations. 

This  consideration,  as  it  has  led  to  much  research  into  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  the  nations  of  Scandinavian  origin,  has 
opened  up  to  us  a  variety  of  curious  particulars,  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  historian  and  to  the  philosopher.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  an  employment  neither  unpleasing  nor  unprofitable,  if  we 
attempt  to  give  a  view  of  the  most  interesting  particulars  of  the 
history,  manners,  and  usages  of  the  Scandinavians,  such  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe  them  to  liave  been  before  their  intermixture 
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with  the  natioDs  of  the  South ;  and  after  thus  endeavoring  to 
obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  character  of  this  people, 
1  shall  consider  the  change  which  that  character  underwent  when 
they  became  sovereigns  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Europe. 

It  is  very  evident  that  if  we  can  at  all  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  this  remarkable  people  antecedently  to  their  inter* 
course  with  the  southern  kingdoms,  it  must  be  from  the  most  ancient 
chronicles  now  existing  among  the  present  Scandinavian  nations. 
For  this  source  of  information  is  infinitely  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  the  accounts  of  Roman  writers,  who,  although  well  qualified 
to  describe  them  afler  their  migration  and  establishment  in  the 
South,  had  no  knowledge  of  their  character  while  in  their  original 
seats. 

The  most  ancient  Scandinavian  Chronicles  attribute  to  all  the 

iiofthem  European   nations  an  Asiatic  origin.     These  Chronicles 

give  strong  grounds  for  conjecturing  that  the  Goths  of  Scandinavia 

were  a  colony   of  Scythians,  from  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea 

and  the  Caspian ;  that  this  migration  was  performed  about  seventy 

years   before   the  Christian   era — though,  according  to  some   au* 

thors,  not   less  than   one  thousand  years  before  this  period  ;  and 

that  the  Cimbri,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  or 

Denmark,   were    the    descendants   of  the   Cimmerian    Scythians. 

Ail  the  anripnt  writers  of  the  North  nmke  mention  of  an  invasion 

of  Scandinavia  by  a  colony  of  Asiatics;  of  bloody  wars  on  that 

account;  and  of  the  original  inhabitants  being  expelled,  or  driven 

very  (u  to  the  North,  by  these  invaders.     Odin,  who  afterwards 

came  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  deity  of  the  Scandinavians,  was 

formerly  the  principal  god  of    the   Scythians  who  inhabited    the 

country  about  Mount  Taurus. 

The  Northern  Chronicles  say  that  a  Scythian  prince  of  the 
of  Sig^Oy  who,  according  to  the  custom  ot  hb  country, 
chief  priest  of  the  god,  having  raised  a  large  band  of  folio w- 
,  set  out  upon  a  warlike  expedition  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Black  Sea;  that  having  subdued  several  of  the  Sarmatian  or 
Russian  tribes,  he  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Saxones, 
which  he  conmiered,  and  divided  among  his  children.  The  Ice- 
landic Chronicles  record  the  names  of  these  children;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  at  this  day,  the  sovereign  princes  of  Westphalia, 
of  East  Saxony,  and  of  t  ranconia,  pretend  to  derive  their  origin 
firom  princes  bearing  these  names. 

Sigi^a  afterwards  entered  Scandinavia  bv  the  country  of  Holstein 
aod  of  Jutland;  and  taking  possession  of^  the  island  of  Funen,  ha 
built  there  the  city  of  Odenzee,  so  called  after  the  Scythian  god, 
whose  name  be  from  that  time  assumed  to  himself,  and  dropping 
his  name  of  Sigea,  took  tliat  of  Odin.  Extending  his  conquests, 
be  made  himself  master  of  all  Denmark,  of  which  he  gave  the 
sovereignty  to  his  son  Sciold,  who,  in  the  Icelandic  Chronicle, 
stands  the  first  of  the  princes  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Den* 
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mark.  The  same  Chronicle  mforms  us  that  Sigga  (now  called 
Odin)  continued  his  progress,  and  entering  Sweden,  was  received 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  even  by  the  prince,  with  divine  honors; 
that,  upon  the  death  of  this  prince,  the  Swedes  made  him  offer  of 
the  sovereignty;  and  that,  penetrating  from  thence  into  Norway, 
he  forced  all  the  Scandinavian  princes,  one  after  another,  to  sub- 
mit to  his  autliority. 

But  Odin  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  a  conqueror,  but  as 
a  legislator  and  consummate  politician.  Under  this  character  of 
divinity,  while  his  immense  conquests  gave  credit  to  his  preten- 
tions, he  found  the  imposture  highly  advantageous  in  procuring  an 
easy  submission  to  all  his  laws  and  regulations.  These,  if  we  may 
oelieve  the  ancient  chronicles,  were  extremely  wise  and  salutary « 
and  gave  to  those  barbarous  nations  a  species  of  civilization  to 
which  hitherto  they  had  been  entirely  strangers.  The  historical 
evidence  arising  from  these  Scandinavian  Chronicles,  of  an  East- 
em  people  migrating  to  the  northwest,  and  spreading  themselves 
over  all  tlie  northern  kingdoms,  is  much  confirmed  when  we  attend 
to  the  perfect  coincidence  that  appears  between  the  manners  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  those  of  the  ancient  Scythians. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  forms  a  very  curious 
object  of  inquiry,  and  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention  that  it  was 
most  intimately  connected  with  their  manners.  Three  great  moral 
principles  were  the  foundation  of  their  religion,  and  influenced 
tlieir  whole  conduct.  These  were,  ^'  to  serve  the  Supreme  Being 
with  prayer  and  sacrifice;  to  do  no  wrong  or  unjust  actions;  and 
to  be  valiant  and  intrepid  in  fight."  These  were  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  religion,  which,  although  accompanied  by  a  most 
wild  and  extravagant  mythology,  yet  resting  on  this  pure  and  sim- 
ple basis,  had  a  wonderful  efifect  upon  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  people.  Keeping  in  view  these  principles,  if  we  peruse 
the  Eadaj  or  sacred  book  of  the  Scandinavians,  we  shall  see 
amidst  all  its  absurdities  the  traces  of  a  luminous  and  rational  sys- 
tem of  religion,  which  does  no  dishonor  to  the  people  who  pro- 
fessed it. 

Mallet,  who,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  history  of  Denmark,  has 
given  an  abridgment  of  this  sacred  book,  has  clearly  shown,  that 
although  it  contains  the  substance  of  a  very  ancient  religion,  it  is 
not  itself  a  work  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  Edda,  according 
to  his  account,  was  compiled  by  an  Icelandic  author  a  short  time 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that  island,  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  preserving  the  memory  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  the 
Scandinavians,  which  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  ancient 
mythology.  The  compiler,  who  endeavored  to  collect  the  best 
specimens  of  this  ancient  national  poetry,  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
render  these  intelligible,  to  explain  that  mythology  on  which  they 
were  founded,  and  thus,  in  fact,  to  unfold  the  whole  doctrines  of 
that  ancient  religion.     Snorro  Sturleson,  the  Icelandic  writer  who 
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compiled  the  Edda  as  it  b  in  its  present  form,  lived  in  the  be^n- 
ning  of  the  thirteenth  centur}%  and  was  supreme  judge  of  Iceland. 
The  work,  besides  the  specimens  of  ancient  poetry,  consists  of 
certain  dialogues  on  the  subject  of  mythology,  which  proceed  on 
this  6ction,  that  a  king  of  Sweden,  named  Gulphus,  being  at  i 
loss  to  compreliend  the  origin  of  those  notions  ot  tlieology  which 
prevailed  in  his  country,  and  which  tradition  reported  to  have 
oeen  originally  derived  from  the  Asiatics,  undertook  a  journey  in 
disguise  to  Asgard,  a  city  of  Asia,  in  order  to  be  instructed  in  the 
genuine  principles  of  that  religion.  He  liad  several  conversations 
with  three  princes,  or  rather  priests,  wlio  answered  all  his  ques- 
tions, and  fully  explained  to  him  the  whole  of  the  Celtic  mytholo- 
gy. These  dialogues  compose  the  greatest  part  of  the  Edda; 
and  from  them  it  is  easy  to  deduce  a  short  account  of  the  religioa 
of  the  Scandinavians. 

Odin,  as  we  have  before  said,  was  their  principal  divinity; 
and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  to  him  they  attributed  every  char- 
acter that  could  inspire  fear  and  horror,  without  any  mixture  of 
the  ambble  or  merciful.  He  is  called  in  the  Edda,  the  terrible 
and  severe  God,  the  father  of  carnage,  the  avenger,  the  deity 
who  marks  out  those  who  are  destined  to  be  slain.  This  terrible 
God  was  held  to  be  the  Creator  and  Fatlier  of  the  Universe. 
The  next  in  power  to  Odin,  was  Priga  or  Frea,  his  wife.  The 
God  of  heaven,  says  the  Edda,  united  himself  with  the  goddess 
of  the  earth;  and  from  this  conjunction  sprang  all  the  race  of 
subordinate  deities.  This  Prea,  or  the  heavenly  mother,  came 
naturaUy  to  be  considered  as  the  goddess  of  love  and  of  pleasure. 

The  third  divinity  in  power  and  in  authority  was  Thor,  tlie  son  ol 
Odin  and  of  Frea,  who  was  supposed  to  partake  of  the  terrible  attri- 
butes of  his  failier,  and  was  believed  to  be  constantly  occupied  in 
warring  against  Loke,  the  father  of  treacher)',  and  the  rest  of  tliose 
giants  and  evil  spirits  who  envied  the  power  and  meditated  ine  de- 
siniclion  of  Odin.  The  Edda  enumerates  likewise  a  great  train  of 
inferior  deities,  male  and  female,  among  the  last  of  whom  are  the 
virgins  of  the  Valhalla,  or  Ilall  of  Odin,  whose  office  was  to  mark 
o«jt  those  whom  Odin  destines  to  bo  slain  in  battle,  and  to  minis- 
ter to  tlie  deceased  heroes  in  Paradise. 

The  creation  of  the  world,  as  described  in  the  Edda,  is  full  of 
those  wild  and  extravas^ant  ideas  which  an  ignorant  and  rude  peo- 
ple must  of  necessity  form,  when  left  to  tlieir  own  conjectures  on 
matters  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect. 

I  have  observed  that  the  religion  of  the  Scandinavians  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  their  conduct  and  character.  They  were 
convinced  that  as  this  world  was  the  work  of  some  superior  intel- 
ligences, so  these  presided  continually  over  all  nature,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  of  itself  perfectly  inanimate,  and  r^fjuiring  constant" 
/tf  the  interposition  of  deity  to  direct  and  regulate  its  motions. 
AU  the  actions  of  men  tliey  believed  tlicrefore  to  proceed  Crom 
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this  continual  interposition  of  a  deity,  without  whose  aid  tbef 
could  no  more  move  their  limbs,  or  perform  any  vital  function, 
than  a  stone  could  change  its  place.  They  therefore  believed 
implicitly  in  fate  or  predestination,  and  in  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  a  man's  avoiding  that  course  or  destiny  which  was  prescribed 
for  him.^ 

But  while  this  was  their  firm  persuasion,  they  allowed  likewise 
the  moral  agency  of  man,  and  the  possibility  of  his  deserving 
rewards  and  punishments  for  his  actions;  a  difficulty  which  more 
enlightened  people  have  long  labored  to  reconcile.  The  favor- 
ites of  Odin  were  all  those  who  had  died  a  violent  death,  either 
by  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  or,  what  was  equally  meritorious,  by 
their  own.     These  went  directly  after  their  death  to  Valhalla,  or  the 

talace  of  Odin.  The  wretch^who  had  the  pusillanimity  to  allow 
imself  to  be  cut  off  by  disease  was  unworthy  of  the  favor  of  the 
gods,  and  was  doomed  lo  a  state  of  punishment  in  the  next  world, 
and  to  the  perpetual  sufferance  of  anguish,  remorse,  and  famine. 

The  way  in  which  the  departed  heroes  pass  their  time  m  Valhal- 
la, or  in  the  palace  of  Odin,  is  described  in  severd  places  of  the 
Edda.  They  have  every  day  the  pleasure  of  arming  themselves, 
marshalling  themselves  in  military  order,  engaging  in  batde,  and 
being  all  cut  to  pieces;  but  when  the  stated  hour  of  repast  arrives, 
their  bodies  are  reunited,  and  they  return  on  horseback  safe  to 
the  hall  of  banquet,  where  they  feed  heartily  on  the  flesh  of  i 
boar,  and  drink  beer  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  till  they 
are  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Odin  sits  by  himself  at  a  particular 
table.  The  heroes  are  served  by  the  beautiful  virgins,  named 
Valkirie,  who  officiate  as  their  cup-bearers;  but  the  pleasures  of 
love  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  joys  of  this  extraordinary  Para- 
dise. 

^  These  notions  of  religious  belief  among  the  Scandinavians, 
arising  from  a  native  ferocity  of  character,  had  a  strong  effect  on 
their  national  manners  and  on  the  conduct  of  individuals.  Placing 
their  sole  delight  in  war,  and  in  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  they 
had  an  absolute  contempt  of  danger  and  of  bodily  pain.  It  was 
not  enough  that  they  exposed  themselves  without  fear  to  the 
greatest  perib — ^they  courted  death  with  avidity.  Several  most 
remarkable  instances  of  this  intrepidity  of  character  we  find  in  the 
Icelandic  Chronicle.  Harald  with  the  blue  teeth,  king  of  Deo- 
mark,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  foiraded 
on  the  coast  of  Pomerania  a  city  which  he  named  Julin  or  Joms- 
burg.  He  had  sent  thither  a  colony  of  young  Danes,  under  the 
command  of  a  famous  leader  named  Palnatoko.  This  man's  am- 
bition was  to  form  a  nation  of  heroes.  All  his  institutions  tended 
to  instil  into  his  subjects  the  contempt  of  life.  It  was  disgraceful 
for  a  citizen  of  Jomsburg  to  hesitate  to  engage  in  an  enterprise 
where  the  event  was  inevitably  fatal:  on  the  other  hand,  it 
{lorious  to  seek  fo*"  every  opportunity  of  encountering  death. 
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The  Chronicle  of  Iceland  records  some  instances  of  this  sarase 
beroisro  which  almost  exceed  belief.  In  an  irruption  made  by  tne 
Jomsburgers  into  the  territories  of  Haquin,  a  Norwegian  chief,  the 
invaders  were  defeated,  and  a  few  had  the  misfortune  to  escape 
death  in  the  field,  and  to  be  taken  in  arms.  They  were  con- 
demned to  be  beheaded,  and  tills  intelligence  was  received  by 
tbem  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  When  the  spectators  of 
tbeir  (ate  expressed  their  astonishment  at  this  conduct,  *'  Why 
should  you  wonder,*'  said  one,  '^  that  I  should  rejoice  to  follow 
where  my  father  b  gone  before?  '*  Another  thus  addressed  his 
executioner:  ^^I  suffer  death,"  said  he,  ^^  with  the  highest  pleas- 
ure: I  only  request  that  you  will  cut  off  my  head  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  have  often  disputed,"  said  he,  ''at  Jomsburg, 
whether  life  remained  for  any  time  after  the  head  was  cut  on : 
DOW  I  shall  decide  the  question.  If  any  life  remains,  I  shall  aim 
a  bfew  at  you  with  this  knife  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Dis- 
pttch,"  said  he,  ''  but  don't  abuse  my  liair,  for  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful." Whether  these  instances  are  real  or  fabulous,  even  the 
iabrication  of  such  facts  by  a  very  ancient  author  shows  that  they 
were  consentaneous  to  the  spirit  of  his  country:  but,  in  truth, 
the  manners  of  other  savage  tribes  who  are  in  a  similar  state  of 
society,  furnish  proofs  even  at  this  day  that  such  a  character  as 
that  of  tlie  Jomsburgers  is  not  out  of  nature. 

Among  these  nations,  this  characteristic  of  an  absolute  contempt 
of  death  was -not  peculiar  to  the  Jomsburgers.  It  was  common 
to  all  the  branches  of  tluit  great  parent  stock.  The  poet  Lucan 
has  taken  notice  of  this  singular  feature,  and  assigns  its  true  cause 
— the  belief  of  a  future  state,  where  rewards  were  to  be  bestowed 
solely  on  tlie  brave.  •  To  avoid  the  disgrace  of  dying  a  natural 
death,  and  tiius  forfeiting  the  joys  of  Paradise,  the  ferocious  Scan- 
dinavian liad  often  recourse  to  self-destruction.  An  Icelandic 
autlior  mentions  a  rock  in  Sweden  from  which  the  old  men  fre- 
quently precipitated  themselves  into  the  sea,  in  order  tliat  they 
roi«:ht  go  directly  to  the  liall  of  Odin. 

In  Uie  Paradise  of  the  Valhalla,  the  heroes  ranked  around  the 
table  according  to  tlie  degree  of  favor  they  had  obtained  in  the 
sight  of  Odin,  from  the  slaughter  they  had  committed  on  earth. 
He  who  had  killed,  with  his  own  tiand,  the  greatest  number  of 
enemies,  was  seated  in  the  highest  place:  the  heavenly  vireins 
paid  him  peculiar  attention,  and  most  frequently  presented  to  him 
the  enlivening  draught  from  the  human  skull  into  which  tbey 
poured  it. 

That   fine  remnant   of  ancient   poetry,  which   is   entitled  the 
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Felices  ermrv  suo !  qucM  ille  limorum 
Maximos  haud  uri^t  Irthi  in«>tut ;  indc  roendi 
In  ferrum  roeiM  prooa  Tiris,  animsque  capaeea 
Mortis,  et  ignarum  Mi  rrdiiar*  parorre  TtUs. 
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Death-song  of  King  Regner  Lodbrog,  affords  full  confirmation  of 
fill  we  have  said  on  this  ferocity  of  character  of  the  Scandint* 
vfans.  This  prince,  who  was  king  of  Denmark,  flourished  about 
the  end  of  the  eighth,  or  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  After  a 
life  of  great  military  glory,  he  was  at  last  made  prisoner  by  £lla,  a 
Northumbrian  prince,  and  condemned  to  die  by  the  poison  of  vipers. 
Lodbrog  'died  with  the  usual  intrepidity  of  his  countrymen.  He 
drowned  the  acute  feelings  of  his  sufferings  by  singing  this  chrooi- 
cle  of  his  exploits,  while  his  attendants,  who  stood  around  him, 
joined  at  stated  intervals  in  a  sort  of  chorus,  "  We  hewed  with 
our  swords."  In  this  death-song,  Lodbrog  seems  to  derive  the 
highest  pleasure  from  recounting  all  the  acts  of  slaughter  and  car* 
nage  that  he  had  committed  in  his  lifetime.  These  were  his  only 
consolation:  they  were,  in  his  idea,  a  certain  passport  to  the  joys 
of  Paradise,  and  insured  for  him  a  distinguished  place  at  the  ban- 
quet of  Odin.  After  enumerating  a  series  of  heroic  deeds,  but 
all  of  a  most  atrocious  and  sanguinary  nature,  he  thus  concludes: 
*'  What  is  more  beautiful  than  to  see  the  heroes  pushing  on  through 
the  battle,  though  fainting  with  their  wounds!  What  boots  it  tl^t 
the  timid  youth  flies  from  the  combat?  he  shall  not  escape  from 
misery; — who  can  avoid  the  fate  which  is  ordained  for  him  .^  I 
did  not  dream  that  I  should  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  ^Ua,  whose 
shores  I  hare  covered  with  heaps  of  the  slain.  But  there  is 
a  never-failing  consolation  for  my  spirit, — the  table  of  Odin  is 
prepared  for  the  brave.  There  the  hero  shall  know  no  grief. 
There  we  shall  quaff  the  amber  liquor  from  the  capacious  skulls. 
I  will  not  tremble  when  I  approach  the  hall  of  the  god  of  death. 
Now  the  serpents  gnaw  my  vitals;  but  it  is  a  cordial  to  my  soul 
tliat  my  enemy  shall  quickly  follow  me,  for  my  sons  will  revenge 
my  death.  War  was  my  delight  from  my  youth,  and  from  my 
childhood  I  was  pleased  with  the  bloody  spear.  No  sigh  shall 
disgrace  my  last  moments.  The  immortals  will  not  disdain  to 
admit  me  into  their  presence.  Here  let  me  end  my  song — the 
heavenly  virgins  summon  me  away — the  hours  of  my  life  are  at 
an  end — I  exult  and  smile  at  death !  " 

We  have  given  some  idea  of  the  religious  belief  among  tliese 
nations.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  say  something  of  their  mode 
of  worship. 

Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  remarks,  that  they  had  neither  temples  nor  idols;  that 
they  thought  it  impious  to  suppose  that  the  Divinity  could  be 
contained  within  the  walls  of  a  building  raised  by  man;  and  that 
it  was  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  represent 
him  in  the  human  figure.*  Such,  likewise,  were  origmally  the 
notions  of  all  the  Celtic  tribes.     The  open  air  was  the  temple  of 

*  "  Cetenim  nee  cohibere  parietibus  Deos,  neque  in  aUam  hoouLni  oria  tpecicitt 
•raifnilmrej  ex  magnitudme  calestium  arbitrantar.** 
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the  Divinity  ;  and  a  forest,  or  grove  of  oaks  whose  venerable 
gloom  was  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  was  the  place 
where  it  was  usual  to  worship  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  The  altar 
was  composed  of  one  immense  stone,  or  of  three  placed  together, 
forming  a  base  for  one  of  a  larger  size  laid  at  top,  to  serve  as  a 
table.  A  single,  a  double,  and  sometimes  a  triple  row  of  stones, 
fixed  in  the  ground  in  a  circular  form,  surrounded  the  altar.  Of 
tliese,  which  are  called  Druidical  circles,  there  are  vast  numbers 
ID  be  found  through  all  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  no 
where  more  frequently  than  in  Britain.*  The  most  remarkable 
monument  of  this  kind  at  present  existing  is  that  prodigious  circle 
upon  Salisbury  Plain,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Stonehenge.f 
In  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  we  every  where  meet  with 
smaller  circles  of  tlie  same  kind,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  were  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  In  these  eroves,  and 
upon  these  altars,  the  Druids  offered  sacrifices  of  various  kinds^ 
die  most  acceptable  of  which  were  human  victims.  This  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  it  was  their  opinion,  that 
the  Supreme  Deity  placed  his  chief  delight  in  blood  and  slaughter. 
With  these  barbarous  people  the  number  nine  was  supposed  to 
bave  something  in  it  of  peculiar  sanctity.  Every  ninth  month 
there  was  a  sacrifice  offered  up  to  the  gods  of  nine  human  victims  : 
and  in  the  first  month  of  every  ninth  year  was  held  an  extraordinary 
solemnity,  which  was  marked  with  dreadful  slaughter.  Dithmar, 
an  historian  of  the  eleventh  century,  lias  the  following  passage  : 
** There  is,*'  says  he,  "in  Zecland,  a  place  named  Lederun, 
where  every  ninth  year,  in  tlie  month  of  January,  the  Danes 
assemble  in  great  multitudes  ;  and  upon  that  occasion  tliey  sacrifice 
ninety-nine  men,  and  the  same  number  of  horses,  dogs,  and  cocks, 
in  the  firm  assurance  of  tlius  obtaining  the  favor  and  protection  of 
their  gods.** 

The  victims,  upon  those  occasions,  were  commonly  captives 

*  There  an*  two  of  Uiete  montimenta,  of  a  rery  largv  ttxe,  near  Stromnew,  in 
the  OrkiM*j  laUndi,  on''  of  a  wmicircular  form  ol  thirty^two  feet  redioa,  coii«at> 
iof  of  wrrm  •toncn,  from  r<uirte«*n  to  eif^htren  fret  in  heij^ht,  and  the  other  a 
cirrle  of  X\t\  feet  diamotrr,  consisting  of  sixtren  atones,  from  nine  to  fourteen 
fret  in  h<*isht.  Round  thia  ditch,  at  unequal  distances  from  each  other,  are 
eifht  smsU  artificial  ominenreti.  The  altar  •inod  without  the  circle,  to  the  south- 
east. At  m»nr  distance  frorn  the  semicircle  there  is  a  stone  ei^ht  feet  high,  with 
m  round  hole  or  perforation  in  it ;  and  it  is  customary  at  this  day,  among  the 
eoantry  people,  when  a  solemn  promise  is  made  (for  example  of  marriAffe)  for 
the  contrartjni^  parties  to  join  their  hands  tlirough  this  hole.  This  is  called  the 
promise  of  Odm,  and  is  held  to  he  particularly  inTiolable. — Memoirs  of  the  Soe. 
of  Scott.  Antiq  ,  toI.  i.  p.  2(xS. 

t  Stnnrhenge  consists  of  two  concentric  circles,  of  which  the  outer  b  190  Icet 
in  diameter.  The  upright  stones  of  which  these  circles  are  composed,  are 
plse^  at  the  distance  of  three  and  a  half  feet  from  each  other,  and  joined  two 
and  two  at  the  top  by  stones  laid  across,  with  tenons  fitted  to  the  mortises  in  the 
•pfif  his,  ft>r  keeping  the  transTerse  stones  in  their  place.  The  siie  of  these 
etooes  is  rarious,  from  four  to  seren  yards  in  height,  and  generaUr  of  the  breadth 
•f  two  ysnls,and  thicknests  of  one.  The  walk  between  the  circws  is  three  hua 
4nd  feet  in  ctrcamfrrenoe. 
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taken  in  war  ;  and  such  were  the  honors  paid  to  them,  and  the 
flattering  prospects  set  before  them  by  the  Druids,  of  the  great 
rewards  awaiting  them  in  a  future  state,  that  these  deluded  crea- 
tures went  exulting  to  the  altar,  esteeming  it  the  highest  honor  to 
be  thus  peculiarly  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the  great  Odin. 
Lucan,  in  the  third  book  of  his  ^'  Pharsalia,"  has  a  very  fine  pas- 
sage, in  which  he  has  touched  several  of  the  most  striking  pe- 
culiarities of  the  druidical  superstition,  a  passage  in  which  there  is 
a  wonderful  assemblage  of  those  circumstances  which  strike  the 
mind  with  horror. 

"  There  is,"  says  he,  "  without  the  walls  of  Marseilles  a  sacred 
grove,  which  had  never  been  touched  by  axe  since  the  creation. 
The  trees  of  it  grew  so  thick,  and  were  so  interwoven,  that  tliey 
sufiered  not  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  pierce  through  their  branches  ; 
but  a  dreary  damp  and  perfect  darkness  reigned  through  the 
place.  Neither  nymphs  nor  sylvan  gods  could  inhabit  this  recess, 
it  being  destined  for  the  most  inhuman  mysteries.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  tliere  but  a  multitude  of  altars,  upon  which 
they  sacrificed  human  victims,  whose  blood  dyed  the  trees  with 
horrid  crimson.  If  ancient  tradition  may  be  credited,  no  bird 
ever  perched  upon  their  boughs,  no  beast  ever  trod  under  them, 
no  wind  ever  blew  through  them,  nor  thunderbolt  did  ever  touch 
them.  These  tall  oaks,  as  well  as  the  black  water  that  winds  in 
different  channels  through  the  place,  fill  the  mind  with  dread  and 
horror.  The  figures  of  the  god  of  the  grove  are  a  kind  of  rude 
and  shapeless  trunks,  covered  over  with  a  dismal  yellow  moss. 
It  is  the  genius  of  the  Gauls,'*  continues  he,  ''thus  to  reverence 
gods  of  w*hcm  they  know  not  the  figure  ;  and  their  ignorance  of 
the  object  of  their  worship  increases  their  veneration.*  There  is 
a  report  that  this  grove  is  often  shaken  and  strangely  agitated  ; 
and  that  dreadful  sounds  are  heard  from  it^  deep  recesses ;  that 
the  trees,  if  destroyed  or  thrown  down,  arise  again  of  themselves  ; 
that  the  forest  is  sometimes  seen  to  be  on  fire,  without  being  con- 
sumed, and  that  the  oaks  are  twined  about  with  monstrous  ser- 
pents. The  Gauls  dare  not  live  in  it,  from  the  awe  of  the  divinity 
that  inhabits  it,  and  to  whom  they  entirely  abandon  it.  Only 
at  noon  and  at  midnight  a  priest  goes  trembling  into  it,  to  cele- 
brate its  dreadful  mysteries  ;  and  is  in  continual  fear  lest  the  deity 
to  whom  it  is  consecrated  should  appear  to  him." 

From  this  description,  we  may  perceive  with  what  artful  policy 
the  Druids  had  heightened  the  sanctity  of  their  own  character,  by 
concealing  the  mysteries  of  their  worship,  and  pervading  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  the  deepest  awe  and  reverence  for  every  thing 
that  regarded  that  religion  of  which  they  were  the  guardians.     No 


•Similar  to  this  is  thr  fine  cxpn»E«ion  of  Tacilun,  in  describing  the  eecret 
worship  of  the  |roddess  Hertlia^  or  Earth,  by  the  Anj^Ies  and  some  other  of  th« 
Germanic  nations :  '*  Arcanus  hinc  terror,  sanctaque  if^norantia,  quid  sit  lUad 
quod  tantum  perituri  Tident"    Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  cap.  40. 
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Tulgar  step  durst  enter  the  sacred  grove,  and  the  priest  himself 
feigned  to  approach  it  with  fear  and  trembling.  It  was  by  these 
arts  that  the  Druids,  as  all  historians  agree,  had  an  influence  and 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  peonle,  far  exceeding  that  of 
the  priests  under  any  other  system  of  pagan  worship.  Armed 
with  this  influence,  thev  did  not  confine  thtmseh'es  to  the  duties 
of  the  priesthood,  but  exercised  in  fact,  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  of  the  civil  magistrate.  •  And  so  very  powerful  was 
the  hold  which  this  order  of  men  had  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  it  became  a  necessary  policy  with  the  Romans  to  depart 
m  this  instance  from  their  accustomed  spirit  of  toleration  ;  since 
they  found  it  impossible  to  presence  their  conquests  over  any  of 
the  nations  of  Celtic  origin,  till  they  had  utterly  exterminated  the 
Druid*!,  and  abolished  every  vestige  of  tlial  potent  superstition. 
This  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  Britain  ; 
and  in  those  provinces  it  was  successful.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
the  Hydra  woimded  in  one  quarter  was  daily  increasing  in  the 
strength  and  vipor  of  its  principal  members.  And  the  primitive 
tribes  of  Scandinavia  amply  revenged  the  injuries  of  their  brethren' 
of  Gaul  and  of  Britain. 

Thu5,  from  the  preceding  review  of  the  principal  features  which 
composed  the  character  otdie  ancient  nations  from  whose  blood 
we  are  spnmg,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  nature,  education,  and  pre- 
vailins;  habits,  all  concurred  to  finn  them  for  an  intrepid  and  con- 
quering; people.  Their  bodily  frame  invigorated  by  the  climate 
in  wliirh  they  inhabited — inured  from  infancy  to  dangers  and  to 
difficulties — war  their  constant  occupation — believing  in  a  fixed 
•nd  inevitable  destiny — and  taught  by  their  religion  tlwt  an  heroic 
sacrifice  of  life  was  a  certain  assurance  of  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
happinoss  ; — how  could  a  race  of  men,  under  these  circumstances, 
fail  to  be  the  conquerors  of  die  world? 

!n  this  short  dissertation  on  the  manners  of  the  North,  I  have 
endeavored  to  ^ive  some  idea  of  the  original  character  and  genius 
of  those  brnnrlif»s  of  that  great  family  which  were  destined  to 
overrun  and  subdue  the  fairest  regions  of  Europe.  It  remains 
now  to  exiiibit  this  people  in  a  difl'i^renl  point  of  view,  and  to  mark 
the  chorarter  which  they  assumed  in  their  new  establishments. 
Vuls:ar  prrjuflice  has  long  annexed  the  idea  of  barbarian  to  tlie 
name  of  Goth,  and  it  hns  hern  rashly  and  erroneously  imagined, 
that  tlio  same  rudeness  and  ferocity  of  manners  which  it  is  ac- 
knowledged distins^uished  these  northern  heroes  in  their  native 
seats,  attended  their  successors  while  settled  in  the  polished  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  empire.  We  shall  see  them,  on  the  contrary, 
when  sovereigns  of  icnperial  Rome,  superior  in  many  respects  to 


•Thii  Taciluf  plainly  inf'mis  ui  of:  *' Ca»t*»rtirn  ncquo  tnlniailTrrtrre,  nrqiM 
nncirr,  nrqiie  Trrbermre  qaidrm.  nisi  wcerdotibus  pcrmijsuni,  non  qaiai  ia 
psiMfo  nee  ducts  Java,  ted  vclot  Deo  tmpcrante." 
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their  immediate  predecessors,  and  aspiring  at  a  character  of  refine- 
ment, moderation,  and  humanity,  which  would  have  done  no  dis- 
honor to  the  better  times  and  more  fortunate  periods  of  that 
declining  state. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Character  of  the  Gothic  Nationi  after  the  Conqaett  of  Italy 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  Gothic  nations  as  a  sa«  age  and 
barbarous  race,  pouring  down  from  the  inclement  and  uncultivated 
regions  of  the  North,  marking  their  course  with  bloodshed  and  de- 
vastation, and,  like  hungry  wolves,  falling  upon  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  involving  all  in  undistinguished  ruin.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  surprising  that  the  name  of  Goth  should  to  the  ears  of 
the  moderns  convey  tl^e  idea  of  ferocity  and  barbarism,  when  we 
find  popular  writers,  and  those  even  of  no  limited  degree  of  infor- 
mation, uromoting '  this  false  and  erroneous  opinion,  by  holding 
forth  a  few  instances  of  brutality  and  ignorance  among  some  of 
the  princes  of  tlie  Gothic  nations,  as  characteristic  of  the  manners 
and  genius  of  the  whole.  Voltaire,  in  his  Essai  ncr  les  Mxurt 
et  V Esprit  des  JSTalions  (chap,  xvii.),  after  recapitulating  some 
examples  of  the  cruelty  of  Clovis  and  his  successors  in  the  mon- 
archy of  llie  Franks  (and  among  the  rest,  the  monstrous  fiction  of 
the  atrocious  murders  said  to  be  committed  by  Queen  Brunehilda), 
concludes  with  this  observation,  that  besides  the  foundation  of  some 
religious  houses,  there  is  no  trace  remaining  of  those  friglilful  ages 
but  a  confused  tradition  of  misery  and  devastation  : — "11  ne  reste 
de  monumcns  de  ces  ages  affreux  que  des  fondations  de  monas- 
teres  et  un  confus  souvenir  de  misere  ci  de  brigandage.  Figurez- 
vous  des  deserts,  ou  les  loups,  les  ligres,  et  les  renards  ^gorgenl 
un  b6fail  epars  et  limide  ;  c*est  le  portrait  de  TEurope  pendant 
tant  de  siecles."  That  this  portrait  of  Europe,  as  M.  V'^oltaire 
terms  it,  was  a  very  false  and  exaggerated  one,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  show. 

What  were  the  manners  of  those  Gothic  nations  before  they 
left  their  seats  in  the  North,  we  have  already  seen,  and  must 
acknouIedj;e  that,  at  this  period,  their  cliaracter,  if  not  marked  by 
absohiie  barbarism,  was  at  least  distino;uished  by  a  most  sanguinary 
and  ferocious  spirit.  This,  however,  is  not  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  a  species  of  humanity,  And  is  frequently  allied  to  great  gen- 
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eixnity  of  niind.  Though  bloody  and  implacable  in  war,  ther 
were  not  strangers  to  the  virtues  of  peace  ; — hospitality  and  kind- 
ness to  strangers,  which  are  the  common  virtues  of  rude  nations, 
ihey  possessed  in  a  high  degree.  The  respect,  likewise,  which 
the  Scandinavians  entertained  for  the  female  sex  was  a  striking 
feature  in  their  character,  and  could  not  fail,  in  many  respects,  to 
Iminantze  their  dispositions. 

The  Goths,  in  their  progress  southwards,  subduing  nations  more 
refined  than  themselves,  would  naturally  make  proportional  ad- 
vances in  civilization  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that,  by 
tiie  time  they  had  attained  a  footing  in  tlie  empire,  we  find  them 
in  many  respects  a  humane,  and  even  a  cultivated  and  enlightened 
people.  Before  their  setdement  in  the  Roman  provinces,  they 
bad  laid  aside  their  idolatrous  superstitions  for  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. To  their  notions  of  morality,  we  have  tlie  most  honorable 
testimonies  from  various  authors.  Grotius,  in  his  preface  to  his 
publication  of  Procopius  and  Jomandes,  has  collected  many  of 
these  testimonies.  Salviapus,  the  bishop  of  Marseilles,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  has  drawn  a  parallel  between 
tlie  manners  of  the  Romans  and  thd^e  nations  whom  they  still 
affected  to  term  barbarous — which  is  as  much  to  the  honor  of  the 
htter,  as  it  is  to  the  disgrace  of  the  former.  ''  Omnes  fere  barbari," 
5ays  he,  ^^  qui  modo  sunt  unius  geutis  ac  regis  se  mutuo  amant ; 
omnes  pacne  Romaiii  se  mutuo  persequuntur.  Vasianlur  pauperes, 
vidux  genuint,  orplmni  proculcaiitur  ;  in  tantum,  ut  multi  eorum 
et  non  oh^^curis  natalibus  editi  et  liberaliter  instituti,  ad  hostes 
fu^ianl — fjiKTrcntes  scilicet  apud  barbaros  Romanam  humanitatem, 
quia  apud  Romanos  barbaram  immanitatem  ferre  non  possunt.'** 

From  this  honorable  character  as  a  nation,  from  their  integrity, 
love  of  justice,  and  2;aod  faith,  ^' we  may  remark,**  says  Grotius, 
*'  ilial  in  the  whole  course  of  those  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  under 
the  generals  of  Justinian,  no  province  or  district  ever  voluntarily 
departed  from  their  allct^iance  to  the  Gothic  government.**  In 
tict,  it  is  not  })ossib!o  to  produce  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  an 
i*\ccI!'Mit  adfninistrati«)n  than  thai  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  under 
Tii^odoric  the  Gnat,  in  l(aly.  Of  tliis  tlie  l«Mters  of  Cas^iodorus, 
bis  secretary,  a  man  of  eminent  harnln^  and  ahiliiics,  cive  a  very 
ro:nplete  idea.  We  find  in  ihe^e  the  political  constitutions  of  a 
prirjce  who  seems  to  have  continually  einj)loyed  his  thous^hts  on 
wliat  miirht  equally  acrzrandize  his  empire  an<l  jiromote  the  happi- 
ne.3  of  his  snhj'cis.  It  is  a  hl'^h  plerisnri  to  set  in  a  conspicuous 
lizht  the  almosi  forgotten  merits  of  oin?  of  the  most  illustrious  char- 
acters  tliat  ever  adorned   the  annals  of  history;  I  shall  tliercfore. 


•  •* 'nH»  twrbanirK.  if  of  Uir  •.itnc  nation  amt  iindrr  the  nirnr  •••rpmjfn,  rn« 
IrrLim  \'>»f  enrh  oth'-r  lli"  tii«>»l  kirtdlv  li'fliri'M  of  n';jird.  'I'h*'  Koin«n«  atf  univer^ 
^Uf  p»*r*rr«j!i?  fzcsi  "'h-r  :  i»o  mijrji  «o,  llidt  many  of  iVni.  ami  ilu-ie  of  no  low 
ilrjTw",  fljr  for  prr>tpclion  to  iUr  vnt*my ;  ex[y*fif'd  to  l»4rliarian  crti*»liy  atnon^  tbt 
I,  Ihty  teek  KooMn  hotpiialitj  from  liie  bvbtrtaoa." 
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while  on  tliis  subject  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  Grothic 
nations,  throw  together  some  particulars  descriptive  of  the  excel- 
lent administration  of  this  truly  great  and  excellent  monarch.* 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  seen  Theodoric  derive  his  right 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  the  gift  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  after 
he  had  subdued  the  country.  He  was  received  by  the  Ronums 
with  the  submission  due  to  a  conqueror,  which  his  humane  policy 
soon  changed  into  the  affection  due  to  a  native  prince.  Where 
laws  and  customs  were  good,  he  attempted  no  innovations  ;  he 
retained  the  Roman  laws,  the  Roman  magistrates,  the  same  in- 
ternal police,  and  the  same  distribution  of  the  provinces.  The 
Goths,  as  conquerors,  were  naturally  entitled  to  the  chief  military 
honors  and  commands  ;  but  the  Romans  alone  were  preferred  to 
all  civil  employments.  He  seems  from  the  first  to  have  adopted 
the  spirit  of  a  Roman,  in  the  most  enthusiastic  regard  for  every 
remain  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  empire.  Instead  of  tba^ 
savage  spirit  which  pleases  itself  often  in  effacing  those  remnants 
of  antiquity,  which  are  too  strong  a  contrast  to  modern  barbarism, 
it  was  the  regret  of  Theodoric  to  find  such  noble  works  in  ruins,— 
his  highest  pleasure  to  preserve  and  to  imitate  them.f 

As  Theodoric  made  no  alteration  in  the  laws,  superior  magis- 
trates, or  forms  of  government,  so  he  contented  himself  with  the 
same  tributes  and  taxes  wliich  had  been  levied  by  the  emperors. 
These,  however,  he  collected  in  the  manner  the  least  possibly 
oppressive ;  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  abate,  and  even  remit  them 
entirely,  on  occasions  of  public  scarcity  or  calamity.  Of  this 
humane  indulgence  we  have  many  beautiful  instances.  He  re- 
mitted to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Campania  the  taxes  of  a  year,  in 
consideration  of  what  they  had  suffered  from  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  In  his  letter  on  that  occasion  to  the  governor  of 
Campania,  he  tells  him  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  had 
petitioned  him  for  relief ;  that  to  grant  their  request  he  wished 
only  to  be  rightly  informed  of  the  extent  of  their  sufferings  ;  he 
required  him,  therefore,  to  send  some  person  of  character  and 
integrity  into  the  territory  of  Nola  and  Naples  to  view  the  lands, 
that  he  might  proportion  his  relief  to  their  misfortunes.  The 
citizens  of  Naples,  in  gratitude  for  their  sovereign's  benevolence, 
erected  in  the  forum  his  statue,  in  mosaic  work — a  specimen  of 
art  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  Italy.  In  the  same  bu* 
mane  and  liberal  spirit  he  exempted  the  inhabitants  of  Lipontum, 
in  Apulia,  from  all  taxes  for  the  space  of  two  years,  in  considera* 
tion  of  tlieir  lands  being  laid  waste  by  the  Vandals,  in  a  descent 
from  the  coast  of  Africa.     It  was  a  maxim  of  his  which  he  often 


•  A  very  curious  picture  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  life  of  Theodoric  it  con- 
tained in  an  epistle  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (I.  i.,  ep.  2.),  of  which  Mr.  Gibboii| 
in  Uie  3GUi  chapter  of  his  History,  has  given  an  elegant  translation. 

f  Acerbum  nimis  est  (Theoa.  loo.)  nostrum  temporibus  antiquonim  facta  de» 
rrcsccre  qui  omatum  urbium  qaotiaie  desideramus  aagere. —  Can.  Vtr.  Q.  35^ 
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exemplJGcd :  ^'  Sola  virtus  est  misencordia,  cui  omnes  virtutes 
cedere  bonorabilitcr  non  recusant.**  (Cass.  Var.  Q.  9.)  A  most 
beautiful  instance  of  his  clemency — nay,  something  beyond  it^ 
is  preserved  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Roman  senate.  Libe- 
rius  lud  been  an  active  minister  under  Odoacer,  whom  Theodoric 
bad  stripped  of  tlic  kingdom  of  Italy.  Theodoric  acquainted  the 
senate,  by  letter,  that  he  had  bestowed  rewards  and  honors  on 
Liberius  and  on  his  son,  for  tlie  very  reason  that  ke  had  meritori- 
ously and  faitlifully  served  Odoacer,  thougli  his  enemy  ;  that  to 
biin  whom  fortune  had  now  made  his  sovereign  he  had  not  fled 
as  a  base  refugee,  nor  courted  his  favor  by  vilifying  his  former 
master.*    .^ 

One  of  tl)e  first  actions  which  signalized  the  reign  of  this  illus- 
liious  prince  is  an  example  equally  of  the  most  judicious  policy 
and  of  singular  humanity.  In  die  reign  of  Odoacer,  in  a  predatory 
expedition  of  the  Burgundiaiis,  under  Gondcbald,  into  Italy,  tlie 
whole  province  of  Liguria  was  desolated,  and  a  great  number  of  the 
inliabitaiits  carried  into  captivity.  Theodoric  undertook  to  repair 
this  misfortune  ;  he  sC'nt  Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  great  eloquence 
as  well  35  sanctity  of  character,  to  Lyons,  which  was  the  court  of 
GondebaKI,  with  an  offer  of  ransom  from  Theodoric  for  all  the 
Ligurian  captives.  The  Burgundian  prince,  won  by  the  eloquence 
of  ilie  prolate  to  emulate  iho  generosity  of  his  brother  sovereign, 
graiuitodslv  discharged  all  who  had  not  been  taken  in  arms,  and 
reqfiired  lor  ih'3  rest  a  very  moderate  ransom.  The  return  of 
llie>e  captives,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands,  into  Italy,  ex- 
hib'ticj  a  speciacle  which  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  the 
b(*holder:^,  and  contributed  equally  (as  Muratori  remarks)  to  the 
^lon.'  of  reli^;i()u,  and  to  the  honor  of  tlial  humane  prince  by 
%%l>0'<o  iJifMns  so  unexpe<tt*d  a  blessing  was  derived  to  his  sub- 
jects. Tiie  n»Iii;ion  ol  Tlieodoric  (as  lliat  of  all  the  Gothic  nations 
aiirr  their  conversion  from  idolatry)  was  Arianism,  or  that  system 
whieii  professes  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  holds  the  Son 
only  to  be  the  first  and  most  excellent  of  created  beings,  whom 
Gt*d  lias  chosen  to  be  his  instrument  in  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind :  a  d(K*trine  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  first 
ofienly  professed  and  vindicated  by  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  tlie  fourth  century.  It  was,  however,  condemned  by  tlie 
council  of  Nice,  simimoned  bv  Constantine  the  Great ;  and  as 
lite  Gotiiic  nations  paid  no  rei^ard  to  this  ecclesiastical  decree,  but 
adhered   to  tliose  opinions    which   their  own  bishops   liad   taught 


•  '•  F.l  i<J«M»."  Mvs  he,  **  iic  fartum  cut  ut  ei  libenlrr  darrmut  pr«*mium  quia 
Orkttrutn  twi'IilJT  juvabal  inimicuin  "  Fn  nnoth»T  of  the  l«*lti*ni  cif  Theodoric  to 
lb«»  »*ni!»*  \\f  ha*  th»»««'  fine  etpreiwion^  :  **  Il«'nisfni  prineipiii  p«l  non  tarn  delicUl 
velle  punin*.  quani  toilen*.  no  aut  acriU»r  Tindicandn,  fpnttiiu'tur  nimitit,  aut  ler* 
iter  a^nd  >  pulrtur  unprovidu*.  At  t«m  qutMi  uraiper  t^ravitai  decct,  nulite  tra* 
ealrnler  inM*qut  mania  verba  populuruui.  (iuid  cniin  discrepit  a  pcccantc,  qui 
m  per  ezceMuin  nititar  rindicare  ^" 
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them,  they  were  treated  by  the  Catholics  as  little  better  than 
neathens.  Even  the  excellent  Theodoric  has  been  loaded  with  ^ 
calumnies  by  some  of  the  most  bigoted  fathers  of  the  church, 
while  those  of  a  more  truly  Christian  spirit  have  done  ample  jus- 
tice to  his  merits.  Partial  as  he  was  to  the  tenets  of  Arius,  yet, 
after  his  establishment  in  Italy,  he  attempted  no  reformation  of 
the  prevailing  religion  of  the  country.  The  Catholics  were  not 
only  unmolested  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but,  by  the 
excellent  ecclesiastical  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  good  order,  and  by  the  care  shown  in  the  appointment  of 
prelates  of  known  probity  of  character,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the 
Catholics  themselves,  that  at  no  period  did  the  church  enjoy 
greater  harmony  or  prosperity.  The  humane  toleration  of  The- 
odoric extended  not  only  to  different  sects  of  Christians,  but* 
even  to  those  who,  as  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith, 
are  generally  regarded  with  a  degree  of  abhorrence.  The  Syna- 
gogue of  the  Jews  at  Genoa  had  fallen  to  ruin  ;  Theodoric  allowed 
them  to  rebuild  it.  "  Religionem,"  says  he,  "  imperare  non  posso- 
mus  ;  quia  nemo  cogitur  ut  credat  invitus."  This  truly  laudable 
spirit  of  toleration  was  common,  as  Grotius  remarks,  to  all  the 
Gothic  nations. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Theodoric  the  Great,  a  prince, 
whom  it  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  term,  in  the  words  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  *'  Romanae  decus  columenque  gentis."  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  remarked,  that  one  extraordinary  example  of 
this  kind,  which  might  have  arisen  in  any  age  or  nation,  is  not 
sufEcient  to  warrant  any  general  inference  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ners of  a  whole  people ;  and  had  this  example  been  singular  in 
the  annals  of  the  Gothic  nations  in  Europe,  we  must  have  ad- 
mitted the  force  of  the  objection.  It  was  not,  however,  singular, 
as  may  be  proved  by  the  example  of  many  of  the  Goiliic  princes, 
whose  characters,  if  not  attaining  on  all  points  to  the  striking 
eminence  of  Theodoric,  were  yet  such  as  justly  entitle  them  to 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  posterity.  I  shall  instance  Alaric, 
Amalasonta,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric,  and  Totila.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  course  of  our  historical  detail,  the  progress  of  the 
conquests  of  Alaric  upon  the  Western  empire,  and  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  Honorius,  who,  under  the  direction  of  his  ministers 
Stiiicho  and  Olympius,  compelled  the  generous  Goth  to  extremi- 
ties. In  revenge  of  their  repeated  acts  of  treachery  and  perjury, 
wearied  out  at  length,  and  highly  exasperated  by  their  perfidy, 
Alaric  revenged  himself  by  the  sack  of  Rome,  which  he  had  twice 
before  spared  on  the  faith  of  a  treaty  which  Honorius  had  violated. 
Yet  such  was  the  humanity  of  this  barbarian  captain,  that  he 
gave  the  most  express  orders  for  restraining  all  effusion  of  blood, 
unless  in  case  of  obstinate  resistance.  He  particularly  enjoined 
that  the  churches  should  be  held  as  an  inviolable  asylum  for  all 
who   fled  thither   for  shelter,  and   that  the  treasures   and  jewels 
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which  they  contained  (strong  temptations  to  armed  troops  in  the 
tumult  of  victory!)  should  not  he  touched  under  the  severest 
penalties.  His  orders  were  religiously  obeyed  ;  and  so  remark* 
able  was  the  moderation  and  singular  clemency  of  this  Gothic  and 
heretic  conqueror,  that  the  Catholic  fathers  themselves  have  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  the  most  honorable  testimonies  of  his  virtues. 

Amalasonta,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric,  governed  Italy  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  Athalaric.  Such  was  the  political  wisdom, 
the  equity  and  lenity  of  her  administration,  that  the  loss  of  Theo- 
doric,  beloved,  or  rather  adored,  as  he  was  by  his  subjects,  was 
scarcely  felt.  By  the  counsels  and  under  the  direction  of  his 
excellent  minister,  Cassiodorus,  she  pursued  the  same  plan  of 
government,  directing,  at  the  same  time,  her  utmost  attention  to 
the  proper  education  of  her  son,  whom  she  wished  to  train  up  in 
every  great  and  useful  accomplishment.  The  passion  of  thb 
princess  for  the  cultivation  of  literature  was  so  strong,  as  to  draw 
upon  her  the  reproach  of  some  of  the  more  illiterate  of  her  sub- 
jects, who  blamed  her,  in  the  education  of  her  son,  for  bestowing 
more  attention  on  the  study  of  letters  tlian  on  martial  and  athletic 
exercises.  But  she  rightly  conceived  that  the  ferocious  spirit  of 
the  times  required  rather  to  be  softened  than  fostered  and  encour 
aged. 

We  have  seen  the  conduct  of  Totila  when,  like  Alaric,  twice 
master  of  Rome,  (which  he  won  by  force  of  arms,  after  an  obsti- 
nate resistance,)  he  imitated  the  conduct  of  that  conqueror,  not 
only  in  his  clemency  to  the  vanquished,  and  in  his  care  to  pre- 
serve the  city  from  destruction,  but  even  in  rebuilding,  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  what,  in  the  fur}*  of  a  siege,  it  had  proved 
impossible  to  preserve  from  violence.  On  his  first  taking  pos- 
session of  the  city,  he  assembled  the  senate,  and,  with  great 
ek>quence,  recapitulating  the  favors  they  had  received  from  the 
Gothic  sovereigns,  Theodoric  and  Amalasonta,  and  contrasting 
tbeir  mild  and  equitable  administration  with  the  severities  they 
had  experienced  under  the  emperors  and  their  officers,  he  bitterhr 
reproached  them  with  their  base  servility  as  well  as  ingrati- 
tude to  their  benefactors.  Being  now,  however,  master  of  Italy, 
the  Romans  experienced  under  his  government  every  happiness 
which  a  nation  can  derive  from  the  virtues  of  a  prince.  '^  Habi- 
tavit  cum  Romanis,"  says  Paulus  Diaconus,  a  contemporary 
author,  ^^tanquam  pater  cum  filiis."  He  restored  the  senate  to 
rank  and  splendor.  He  adorned  the  city  with  many  costly  struc* 
tures,  made  the  most  salutary  regulations  for  its  being  constantly 
supplied  with  provisions,  regulated  the  rates  at  which  tney  were  to 
be  sold,  and  gratified  the  Romans  by  restoring  the  ancient  Circen- 
ttan  g^pes,  which  he  exhibited  with  a  magnificence  rivalling  that 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  emperors:  in  fine,  he  made  the  Grothic 
Boremment  as  respectable  as  it  had  been  under  Theodoric  ;  so 
tost  with   truth  it  might   be   nid  of  the  administration  of  thoao 
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princes,  that  they  made  good  the  promise  of  that  great  man  upoo 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Italy: — ^'  that  the  only  regret  of  the 
people  would  be  not  to'  have  come  at  an  earlier  period  under  the 
sway  of  the  Goihs." 

The  stream  of  Gothic  inundation,  in  its  first  irruption  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  had  divided  itself  into  two  great- branches 
upon  the  death  of  Hermaneric.  One  branch  of  tlie  nation,  re* 
maining  at  Pannonia,  and  choosing  for  themselves  a  chief  or  king, 
were  termed  Ostrogoths,  in  opposition  to  the  other  branch,  which, 
choosing  a  different  sovereign,  separated  themselves  and  migrated 
to  the  westward,  whence  they  were  termed  Westrogoihs  or  Visi- 
goths. These  last,  under  Alaric,  after  some  successful  inroads 
upon  the  exterior  provinces,  we  have  seen,  penetrated  into  Italy, 
and  carrying  every  thing  before  them,  were  for  some  time  masters 
of  the  capital  of  the  Western  empire.  Upon  the  death  of  Alaric, 
Italy  was  for  awhile  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  till  the 
period  when  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  acquired  a  gift  of  the  sove- 
reignty from  Zeno,  in  reward  of  his  delivering  that  kingdom  from 
the  usurpation  of  Odoacer  and  the  Heruli.  The  Western  or  Via- 
goths,  in  the  meantime,  after  die  death  of  Alaric,  had  withdrawn 
into  Gaul.  Honorius  assigned  to  them  the  province  of  Aquitaine, 
and  their  prince  Ataulphus  fixed  his  residence  at  Thoulouse,  which 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  the 
Visigoths,  till  Clovis  and  his  Franks,  from  zeal  to  the  Catholic 
religion  and  detestation  of  the  heretical  opinions  of  these  Ariaos, 
drove  them  out  of  Gaul:  when  they  took  their  way  across  the 
Pyrenees,  and,  settling  in  Spain,  made  Toledo  the  capital  of  their 
kingdom.  The  race  of  the  Visigoth  princes  in  Spain  was  termed 
the  race  of  the  BalH,  as  that  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  the  ^mali — 
ancient  names  of  the  chiefs,  or  heads  of  the  two  distinct  families, 
from  which  these  sovereigns  were  descended.  It  was  remarkable 
that  the  Ostrogoth  princes  of  tlie  race  of  the  Amali — for  instance, 
Theodoric,  Amalasonta,  and  Totila — had  a  predilection  for  the 
laws  of  the  Romans,  and  enforced  the  universal  observance  of 
them  in  their  dominions  ;  while  the  Visigoth  princes,  of  tlie  race 
of  the  Baiti,  ahnost  all  of  them  rejected  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
and  adhered  to  a  code  of  tlieir  own,  formed  from  the  ancient  laws 
and  customs  of  the  Gothic  nations.  The  reason,  I  apprehend, 
was  this.  The  Ostrogoth  princes,  taking  possession  of  Italy,  not 
as  invaders^  but  rather  as  recovering  it  from  tlie  usurpation  of  the 
Heruli,  and  liolding  it  as  a  gift  from  the  lawful  proprietors,  the 
emperors  of  the  East,  were  received  by  the  Italians  as  friends, 
protectors,  and  lawful  sovereigns.  They  found  there  an  excellent 
system  of  laws,  and  a  people  living  under  them  disposed  to  every 
duty  of  allegiance.  To  Imve  changed  these  laws  would  liave 
been  the  height  of  imprudence.  The  Visigoths,  on  the  contrary, 
wherever  they  came,  were  invaders.  They  had  often  laid  waste 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  particularly  Italy,  by  their  incur- 
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nofis ;  they  were  regarded  as  enemies  by  tbe  Romans,  and  botli 
Diiions  looked  upon  each  other  wiih  an  eye  of  jealousy.  It  would 
therefore  have  been  extremely  unnatural  in  them  to  have  adopted 
tbe  laws  of  a  people  with  whom  they  were  constantly  at  variance ; 
they  tlicrefore  kept  to  their  own  laws  and  ancient  usages,  which, 
as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  a  fixed  residence,  it  was  the  care  of 
their  sovereigns  to  compile  and  digest  into  a  regular  code.  It  b 
therefore  from  this  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  that  we 
may  naturally  expect  to  derive  the  most  certain  information,  that 
we  can  now  attain,  of  the  genius  and  spint  of  this  ancient  people. 
Iq  the  preface  to  tliesc  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  we  are  informed 
that  they  were  first  begun  to  be'  digested  into  a  code  by  king 
Evaricus  or  Euric,  who  reigned  about  the  year  470  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  were  corrected  and  augmented  by  Leovigildus, 
who  died  in  586,  and  enlarged  Ukewisc  by  some  succeeding  mon- 
archs,  the  last  of  whom  was  Ervigius,  wIk)  died  in  687.  Thus, 
the  first  formation  of  this  code  of  the  laws  of  tlie  Visigoths  was 
prior,  by  fifty  years,  to  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  pandects 
or  digests  of  the  Roman  laws  made  by  the  command  of  Justinian, 
who,  it  is  not  improbable,  adopted  from  tliis  code  of  the  barbari* 
ans  the  idea  of  collecting  the  substance  of  that  immense  mass  of 
the  Roman  laws  into  one  body,  which  we  are  informed,  before 
his  time,  lay  scattered  in  two  thousand  volumes. 

The  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  History  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  has,  in  his  preliminary  discourse,  in  treating  of  the  per- 
nicious conseauences  of  the  feudal  system,  certainly  greatly  over- 
charged tlie  picture,  when  he  represents  the  state  of  the  Gotliic 
governments  to  be  a  scene  of  tumult  and  dissension,  wliere  there 
was  no  common  or  connecting  interest  to  promote  a  tranquil  and 
regular  administration.  That  this  was  not  the  case,  these  Gothic 
laws  afford  the  fullest  proof ;  for,  it  is  impossible  that  such  laws 
should  liave  been  the  fruit  of  dissension,  or  of  an  impotent  admin- 
istration. That  historian  indeed  tells  us  that  these  laws  fell  soon 
into  disuse^  and  that  customs,  vague  and  capricious,  were  substituted 
in  their  place.  Hut  that  this  was  not  the  case  among  the  Visigoths, 
at  least  till  the  Saracen  invasion  of  Spain,  I  believe  is  incontrover- 
tible ;  and  that  thev  never  were  in  oblivion  is  evident  from  this  fact, 
that  iIk?  Forum  Jwlicum  or  Fuero  Juzgo^  which  is  acknowledged 
to  t)c  the  fountain  of  the  Spanish  law,  is  in  reality,  at  this  dav,  in 
preat  part  composed  of  tli«?se  ancient  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  (rom 
this  code  (of  iho  Leees  Visigoihorum),  which  is  extremely  worthy 
of  the  perunal  Ik)i1i  of  the  lawyer  and  the  student  of  history,  I  shall 
make  a  sliort  abstract  of  a  few  of  the  statutes,  which  will  fully 
evince  what  the  reader  may  already  be  dis(>osed  to  bcru?ve,  tliat 
these  nations,  at  the  |)erio(i  of  whic  h  we  now  treat,  were  in  a  state 
of  s(x:iety  very  renioie  from  barl)arisin  ;  perliaps  even  further  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  and  refinement,  than  any  contemporary  {>eople 
of  the  west  of  Europe. 
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Id  order  that  all  judges  might  have  a  certain  fixed  and  immutft* 
ble  rule,  ascertaining  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  it  is  declared 
by  these  laws,  that  no  judge  shall  presume  to  decide  in  any  law- 
suit unless  he  finds  in  this  book  a  statute  precisely  applicable 
to  it.  Such  causes  as  fell  not  under  any  of  those  statutes  are 
declared  to  be  reserved  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prince.  Lib. 
ii.,  tit.  i.,  1.  xii. 

Although  there  seems  to  reign  in  many  of  the  penal  laws  cf 
the  Visigoths  a  considerable  degree  of  severity,  it  is  tempered  ft 
the  same  time  with  great  equity.  One  excellent  law,  which  was 
applicable  to  all  prosecutions  for  crimes,  was  that  which  limited 
the  punishment  of  all  offences  to  the  offender  himself,  without 
affecting  his  children  or  heirs.  While  the  Roman  emperors  were 
enacting  such  sanguinary  statutes,  as  that  of  Arcadius  and  Hono* 
rius,  which  declares  that  the  children  of  those  convicted  of  treason 
shall  be  perpetually  infamous,  incapable  of  all  inheritance,  of  aD 
office  or  employment ;  tliat  they  shall  languish  in  want  and  mis- 
ery, ''  so  that  life  shall  be  to  them  a  burden,  and  death  a  comfort** 
— while  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  enlightened  Ro- 
mans, let  us  remark  the  complexion  of  those  of  the  barbarian 
Groths:  '^  Omnia  crimina  suos  sequantur  auctores.  Nee  pater 
pro  filio,  nee  filius  pro  patre,  nee  uxor  pro  marito,  nee  maritus  pro 
uxore,  nee  frater  pro  fratre,  nee  vicinus  pro  vicino,  nee  propio- 
Quus  pro  propinquo,  ullam  calamitatem  pertimescat.  Sed  ille  ^Iiit 
judicetur  culpabilis  qui  culpanda  commiserit,  et  crimen  cum  illo 
qui  fecerii  moriatur :  nee  successores  aut  ha^redes,  pro  factis  pa- 
rentum,  ullum  periculum  pertimescant.'*  (Lib.  vi.,  tit.  i.,  1.  viii.*) 
It  were  to  tlie  honor  of  us  moderns,  that  the  penal  laws  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  in  Europe  were  dictated  in  the  same  spirit 
of  humanity. 

The  laws  against  murder  were  uncommonly  rigid.  If  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  neglected  to  prosecute  for  the  crime,  any  other  per- 
on  whatever  might  bring  the  murderer  to  justice.  (Lib.  vi.,  t.  i., 
.  XV.)  If  a  man,  by  pure  accident,  should  put  another  to  death,  be 
was  gtiilty  of  no  crime  ;  yet,  if  intending  but  the  smallest  injury  to 
another,  such  as  a  blow  with  the  hand  or  foot,  he  should  acciden- 
tally put  him  to  death,  he  was  guilty  of  homicide.  (Lib.vi.,  ibid.) 
If  a  man,  aiming  a  blow  at  one  person,  should  kill  another  ;  if  the 
murderer  bpe;an  the  quarrel,  he  was  punished  with  death.  If  it 
was  beji^un  by  the  person  at  whom  the  blow  was  aimed,  that  per- 
son paid  a  heavy  fine  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased — 100  solidi 
of  eold — and  the  murderer  half  the  sum.  (Ibid.,  I.  iv.)  It  was 
death  to  s^Jve  a  wornan  drucs  to  procure  abortion,  and  equally 
criminal  if  that  efTecl  should  follow  from  a  stroke  or   any  wilful 

•*'  Lot  nil  critnos  bo  visilfd  on  the  porpclmtor  alone.     I^t  no  father  for  a  mm 
nor  Ron  for  a  f.ithpr,  no  hiitdiand  for  a  %vit«».  or  wife  for  a  husband.  &c.,  dread  anjr 
resiv»nKibility.     I^t  Iho  rriim?  di«»  wiih  him  who  han  committed  it,  and  lei  not 
the  heir  dread  any  dan^^er  from  the  deeds  of  hiii  predecewor.'* 
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ioiury.  Child-murder  was  punished  with  the  death  of  the  parent. 
fLib.  vi.,  tit.  lit.)  If  a  master,  even  upon  the  highest  provoca- 
tioa,  should  put  his  slave  to  death,  he  was  fined  in  a  pound  of  gold, 
became  perpetually  infamous,  and  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
making  a  testament.  (Lib.  vi.,  t.  v.,  1.  xii.)  If  a  master  maimed 
bis  servant  of  a  hand,  foot,  ear,  nose,  lip,  or  eye,  ho  was  con- 
demned to  three  years'  banishment  from  the  province  in  which  he 
lesided.  (Lib.  vi.,  t.  v.,  1.  xiii.)  The  lex  taUonU  was  in  great 
observance  among  the  Gothic  nations.  The  Visigoth  code  pro- 
vides, that  for  every  offence  for  which  there  is  not  a  special  stat- 
utory punishment,  the  pcena  talionis  should  take  place.  It  was 
a  very  ample  extension  of  this  retaliation,  that  he  who  wilfully  set 
fire  to  a  house  was  burnt  himself.  If  a  judge,  corrupted  by  bribery, 
condemned  an  innocent  man  to  punishment,  ho  suffered  the  like 
punishment  himself.  « 

It  b  remarkable  that  we  find  in  these  laws  of  the  Ybigoths  no 
traces  of  those  singular  and  barbarous  modes  of  trial,  which  were 
in  tise  among  most  of  the  other  Gothic  nations,  even  at  a  period 

r>sterior,  by  several  ages,  to  the  code  of  which  we  now  treat, 
mean  what  was  termed  the  judgment  of  God — the  trial  of  crimes 
by  judicial  combat  between  the  accuser  and  accused,  and  the 
ordeal  or  trial  by  fire  and  water.  These  customs,  we  know,  con- 
tinued long  to  prevail  among  the  Franks  and  Normans  ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  were  ever  in  use  either  among  the  Visigoths 
or  Ostrogoths  ;  I  therefore  omit  any  further  mention  of  them  in  this 
place,  but  shall  take  particular  notice  of  them  in  treating  after- 
wards of  the  European  manners  in  the  a^e  of  Charlemagne.  It 
is  asserted  by  Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xxviii.,  I.  ii., 
that  the  distinguishing  character  of  these  laws  of  the  barbarous 
nations  was,  tiiat  thev  were  not  confined  to  a  certain  district ;  but 
that  in  every  Gothic  nation  it  was  usual  to  apply  that  law  which 
was  peculiar  to  the  country  of  the  litigants.  The  Frank,  says 
lie,  was  tried  by  the  law  of  the  F^ ranks  ;  the  Alcinan  by  the  law 
of  the  Aleinans  ;    the    Bunrtindian    by  that  of  the    Burgundians  ; 

the  Roman  hv  the  Roman  law  ;  and  he  seeks  for  some  ine^enious 

*  •    •  •  • 

reasons  to  account  for  this  peculiarity,  which  reasons  he  finds  m 
the  manners  of  the  German  nations^  as  described  by  Ca?sar  and 
Tacitus,  of  their  livin;^  in  distinct  provinces,  free  and  independent 
of  each  other,  united  only  when  there  was  a  common  enemy,  but 
each  retainine  their  own  esiahli^hcd  laws  and  customs.  This 
certainly  held  tnie  with  regard  to  some  of  those  tribes  which 
Montesquieu  has  enumerated,  but  is  not  true  with  regard  to  all  the 
Gothic  nations.  Tht?  Visisoihs,  of  whose  laws  we  have  been 
treaiinz,  are  a  direct  proof  of  the  contrary.  So  far  from  allowing 
iIkmc  of  ditferent  nations  who  were  under  the  monarchy  of  tho 
Visigoths  to  be  jii(li;ed  by  the  laws  of  tlie  country  to  which  by 
birth  they  belonged,  a  Frank  by  the  law  of  the  Franks,  and  a 
Roman  by  tliat  of  the  Romans,  these  laws  expressly  declare  that 
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io  their  dominions  no  other  code  shall  have  the  smallest  force,  but 
that  of  the  Visigoths.  They  observe,  with  regard  to  the  laws  of 
other  nations,  that  though  abundantly  eloquent,  they  are  involved 
in  perplexities,*  and  a  penalty  of  thirty  pounds  of  gold  is  imposed 
on  any  person  who  shall  cite  in  judgment  any  code  of  laws  be* 
longing  to  otiicr  nations.     (Lib.  x.,  ibid.) 

In  treating  of  the  laws  of  the  Gothic  nations,  I  have  taken  thb^ 
example  of  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths,  not  from  any  opinion  of 
their  superior  excellence  to  those  of  the  other  nations  whom  we, 
after  tlie  example  of  the  Romans,  have  chosen  to  term  barbaroos. 
By  any  person  who  attentively  examines  the  laws  of  the  other 
Gotiiic  nations,  the  laws  of  the  Visigoths  will  not  be  found  by  aojr 
means  to  merit  a  superior  regard.  Montesquieu  even  affects  to 
depreciate  them  as  often  vague  and  declamatory — a  censure  which 
will,  ih  particular  instances,  apply  to  every  compilation  of  the  laws 
of  different  monarchs.  But  judicious  and  respectable  as  we  ba?e 
seen  them  to  be,  they  must,  in  point  of  more  extended  policy, 
yield  to  the  laws  of  the  Franks  and  of  the  Lombards.  Of  the 
excellence  of  the  former,  M.  Montesquieu  has  collected  some 
striking  proofs  in  the  28th  book  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws  ;  and  whoever 
wishes  to  see  a  very  judicious  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  latter, 
viz.,  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  may  find  it  in  the  fifth  book  of 
Giannoni's  History  of  Naples. 

The  government  of  the  Goths,  as  we  find  them  after  their  set- 
tlement in  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  was  monarchical.  This 
form  had  its  rise,  as  it  has  in  all  barbarous  nations,  from  the  choice 
of  a  military  chief  to  command  them  in  their  expeditions.  The 
throne,  among  the  Goths,  continued  to  be  elective  long  after  they 
had  obtained  fixed  settlements.  It  was  natural,  when  time  had 
rooted  them  in  their  possessions,  that  a  sort  of  mixed  elective  and 
hereditary  monarchy  should  take  place.  The  powerful  lords  and 
barons  would  not  easily  part  with  their  right  gf  election,  but  the 
choice  would  come  to  be  confined  to  the  family  of  the  last  sove- 
reign, or  he  upon  his  death-bed,  with  the  advice  of  these  lords, 
would  nominate  his  successor.  Such,  in  fact,  we  find  to  have 
been  the  case  both  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  Visi- 
goths. The  choice  did  not -necessarily  fall  upon  the  eldest  son; 
brothers,  and  even  bastards,  were  frequently  called  to  the  throne. 
Torrismond,  the  Visigoth,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Theo- 
doric  11.  Alaric  II.,  the  Visigoth,  who  was  killed  by  Clovis,  the 
king  of  the  Franks,  left  a  legitimate  son,  Amalaric  ;  he  was,  Ik>w- 
ever,  succeeded  by  his  bastard  son,  Gesalaric,  upon  whose  death, 
Amalaric  came  to  the  throne.  These  facts  prove  two  things,  first, 
that  the  throne  was  elective,  and  secondly,  that  the  election  was 

*  Quamvis  eloquiia  pollcant,  tamen  diflicultatibaf  hcrcnt.     Ideo  nolumoa  ■!?• 
Romanif  le^biu,  nre  alienia  institution ibtis  ampliuf  conTexari.    Lib.  ii.,  tit  i. 
I.  ix. 
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coofined  to  the  family,  though  not  limited  to  the  eldest  child,  ot 
ereo  to  legitimate  children.  Upon  the  failure  of  the  blood  royal, 
the  election  was  free. 

The  chief  officers  in  the  admbistration  ofihe  Gothic  govern- 
ment  were  the  dukes  and  counts.  These  o^ers,  we  have  seen, 
were  known  in  the  Roman  empire  before  the  time  of  Constantine. 
The  former  were  the  higiiest  in  military  command,  and  the  latter 
the  first  among  the  civil  dignities.  The  duke,  as  his  name  im'^ 
ported,  dux  exercituSy  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops 
of  the  province  over  which  he  presided.  There  is,  however, 
reason  to  believe  that  his  office  was  not  confined  to  a  military  com- 
mand alone.  He  even  appears  to  have  had  sometimes  the  supreme 
civil  as  well  as  military  government  in  the  province.  Pantinus,  in 
bis  treatise  on  the  Gothic  dignities,  gives  an  instance  from  which 
it  appears  that  even  the  higher  clergy  were  subject  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion. 

As  the  office  of  the  duke  was,  however,  chiefly  confined  to 
military  affairs,  that  of  the  comes^  or  count,  was  principally  exer- 
cised in  the  civil.  He  was  the  highest  civil  judge  in  the  province, 
with  power  of  reviewing  the  decrees  of  all  inferior  jurisdictions. 
He  bad  the  power  of  suspending  from  office  and  punishing  his 
subordinate  judges  for  negligence  or  misdemeanor.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  count  from  the  town  or  district  where  he  presided, 
he  named  a  prcepositus  or  vicarius^  to  decide  in  ordinary  matters, 
but  with  instruction  to  report  to  him  all  cases  of  difficulty.  As 
the  office  of  the  duke  infringed  sometimes  on  tliat  of  the  count 
in  his  civil  power,  so  did  that  of  the  count  upon  the  duke's  in 
military  ;  for  it  appears  that,  on  sudden  emergencies,  the  comts 
could  summon  out  all  the  military  force.  This  was  probably 
when,  from  the  distance  of  the  residence  of  the  duke  from  tlie 
cxtremiiics  of  the  provinces,  or  his  being  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty  in  a  remote  quarter,  there  was  a  necessity  for  another 
to  act  in  his  place.  In  general,  however,  the  office  of  count  was 
that  of  the  supreme  civil  judge,  and  that  of  the  duke  the  chief 
military  di<;nity  ;  at  least,  it  appears  to  have  been  such  in  Italy 
under  the  Ostrogoth  princes. 

The  Gothic  government  seems  then,  upon  the  whole,  to  have 
been  an  absolute  monarchy,  of  a  mixed  hereditary  and  elective 
nature.  The  nobles,  it  is  plain,  if  they  did  not  determine  the 
succession  of  the  crown,  at  least  ratified  it.  Of  this  convocation 
of  the  procertSy  for  that  purpose,  we  have  frequent  mention  in  the 
Gothic  historians.  These  proceres  were  probably  the  body  of  the 
dukes  and  counts.  The  monarch,  once  elected,  was  absolute  in 
the  most  ample  sense.  Wc  do  not  find  any  laws  limiting  or  even 
prescribing  his  powers ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  nomination  of 
all  dignities,  offices,  and  magistracies,  was  in  the  sovereign.  He 
imposed  tributes  and  taxes  at  his  discretion  ;  and  could  condemn 
capitally  without  form  of  trial.     Of  this  we  have  a  strong  instance 
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b  Theodoric  the  Great,  which  is  the  only  stain  upon  his  memorj 
— the  condemnation  of  the  philosopher  Boetius  and  the  senator 
Symmachus,  on  slight  suspicions  of  treasonable  designs — a  pro- 
cedure which  only^an  absolute  and  despotic  power  m  the  sove- 
reign could  have  warranted. 

Here  we  close  our  review  of  what  may  properly  be  called 
Jlncient  History. 


BOOK     THE     SIXTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Akabia — Ancient  Mannera  and  Religion — Rite  of  Mahomet — ^Hia  Doctrines 
Cooqneata^Death — Canaet  which  contribaied  to  the  rapid  promai  of  hit 
RehfioQ — Conqoeata  of  the  Snooeaiora  of  Mahomet— change  m  the  National 
Character  afler  the  removal  of  the  Seat  o£  Empire  to  Bagdad— Learning  of  th* 
Arahiana. 


At  the  period  of  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  West, 
the  Eastern  empire  was  in  a  state  of  weakness^  apparently  iast 
Terming  to  a  fate  similar  to  that  which  the  Western  had  under* 
rooe  ;  but  its  catastrophe  was  not  yet  at  hand,  and  was  to  come 
from  a  diflerent  quarter.  A  small  spark  of  superstition,  kindling, 
in  the  meantime,  in  the  heart  of  Arabia,  produced  a  new  religion, 
■nd  a  new  empire  which  arose  to  a  very  high  degree  of  splendor. 
To  that  quarter,  therefore,  we  now  turn  our  attention,  to  mark  the 
rise  of  the  Mahometan  superstition,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
empire  of  the  Saracens. 

Arabia  is  a  large  peninsub,  divided  in  the  middle  by  the  tropic 
of  Cancer.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Syria  and  Palestine  ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Gulfs  of 
Bassora  and  Ormuz  ;  and  on  the  west,  by  (he  Red  Sea,  which 
separates  it  from  Egypt.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  Arabia 
Petnca,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  barren  and  rocky  country^ 
bordering  on  the  Red  Sea ;  Arabia  Dcserta,  so  named  from  the 
sandy  deserts  with  which  it  abounds,  is  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of 
Ormuz  ;  and  Arabia  Felix,  a  comparatively  fertile  and  delightful 
clime,  forms  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

Before  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat,  the  Arabians  had 
lived  chiefly  in  independent  tribes,  and  were  almost  unknown  to 
other  nations.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  part  of  the  cotmtrjr 
were  mostly  shepherds  ;  and  those  of  the  coasts  and  frontiers, 
pirates  and  plunderers.  They  lived  in  tents,  and  occasionally 
migrated  from  one  country  to  another,  without  laws  or  any  estab- 
lislied  police,  and  acknowledeing  no  superior  but  the  head  of  their 
tribe.  Their  manners  are  described  as  being,  beyond  measttre* 
btrbtrous  ;    their  religion  an  incoherent  assemblage  of   all  tlM 
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superstitions  with  which  the  neighboring  countries  abounded. 
They  had  a  confused  tradition,  that  they  were  descended  from 
tlie  Patriarch  Abraham  ;  and  they  retained,  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
the  ceremony  of  Circumcision,  ablutions,  and  the  horror  for  certain 
meats,  which  they  regarded  as  unclean.  With  these  rites,  they 
combined  the  worship  of  idols,  and  the  belief  of  three  goddesses 
of  equal  power  and  wisdom,  and  co-existent  with  the  Supreme 
Being. 

The  city  of  Mecca  was  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  these 
idols.  A  small  square  edifice,  or  temple,  called  the  Caabba,  was 
held  throughout  all  Arabia  to  be  a  place  of  the  most  supreme 
sanctity.  Within  this  temple  was  a  stone,  which  was  the  peculiar 
object  of  veneration,  and  was  said  to  have  descended  from  Heaven, 
in  those  days  of  innocence  when  man  was  free  from  guilt  as  be 
came  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator.  The  stone  was  then  white, 
but  gradually  became  sullied,  as  man  became  more  wicked,  till 
at  last  it  grew  entirely  black.  From  the  pilgrimages  which  it  was 
customary  to  make  to  this  temple,  and  the  riches  it  brought  thither, 
Mecca  became  the  most  considerable  city  of  Arabia. 

The  wandering  tribes  had  a  'sort  of  rank,  or  settled  preemi- 
nence among  themselves,  though  we  know  of  no  head  whom  tbej* 
all  obeyed.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  tribes  was  that  of 
Koreish  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  remarkably  flour- 
ishing at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Mahomet ;  for  he,  though 
a  prince  of  that  race,  was  bom  to  no  ampler  inheritance  than  an 
^Ethiopian  slave  and  five  camels. 

This  extraordinary  person  was  bom  in  the  year  671  of  the 
Christian  era.*  His  father  died  before  his  birth,  his  mother 
when  he  was  but  a  few  years  old  ;  and  his  relations  put  him  into 
the  service  of  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Cadigha,  who  traded  into 
Syria.  In  his  intercourse  with  this  country,  he  had  opportunities 
of  observing  the  manners  of  a  nation  more  polished  than  his  own, 
and  felt  the  defects  of  his  own  education,  for  as  yet  he  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Syria  was  at  this  time  a  Roman  province. 
He  was  struck  with  the  manners  of  the  people,  their  laws,  their 
government  and  policy.  His  mind  was  of  that  reflecting  turn 
which  profits  by  every  observation.  It  is  probable  that  in  this 
country,  where  he  found  a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Christians,  his 
thoughts  first  turned  upon  religion  ;  and  finding  that  the  gross 
superstition  and  idolatry  of  his  own  country  offered  ample  room 
for  a  reformation,  which  presented  the  most  flattering  objects  to 
an  ambitious  mind,  he  began  to  conceive  the  project  of  establish- 
ing a  new  relif^ion.  Chrislianilv  presented  a  system  of  the  most 
beautiful  morality  ;  but,  the  religious  notions  of  his  countrymen 
inclining  to  Judaism,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  retain  some  great 

*  The  precise  era  of  his  birth  has  been  much  disputed,  and  has  been  fixed,  by 
different  authors,  at  various  periods  from  the  year  500  to  the  year  G20  of  the 
Christian  era.    The  date  ^ iren  in  the  text  ia  that  now  moct  oommonl/  adopted. 
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features  likewise  of  that  ceremonial,  as  well  as  curtain  idle  cus* 
toms  and  ceremonies  to  which  the  Arabians  had  long  been  addict- 
ed ;  such  as  the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  the  black-stone.  His  most  politic  idea  was  the  thought  of 
attracting  proselytes  to  his  neW  religion,  by  accommodating  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  the  voluptuous  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  But 
as  yet  the  whole  system  was,  probably,  only  a  dream,  which  the 
porerty  and  obscurity  of  its  author  could  give  him  very  little  pros- 
pect of  ever  realizing. 

Mahomet,  however,  was  fortunate  enoudi  to  insinuate  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  his  mistress,  Cadigha,  and,  marrying  her, 
he  saw  himself  raised  to  a  situation  which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  considerable  men  of  his  country.  Instead  of  abandoning  his 
former  project,  he  considered  his  new  situation  as  only  a  stronger 
incentive  to  the  prosecution  of  his  plan,  which  his  influence  and 
fortune  promised  materially  to  facilitate.  He  began,  therefore,  to 
put  his  scheme  in  practice.  He  endeavored  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  his  education,  by  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  letters.  He  af- 
fected a  solitary  life  ;  bestowed  a  great  deal  in  charity  ;  retired,  at 
times,  to  the  desert,  and  pretended  that  he  held  conferences  with 
the  angel  Gabriel.  The  epilepsy,  a  disease  ^o  which  he  was  sub- 
ject, was,  he  pretended,  a  divine  ecstasy,  or  rapture,  in  which  he 
was  admitted  to  the  contemplation  of  Paradise.  He  made  his  wife 
an  accomplice  in  (he  cheat,  and  she  published  his  visions  and  reve- 
ries ro  all  the  neighborhood.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  city  of 
Mecca  talked  of  nothing  but  Mahomet.  He  began  to  liarangue  in 
public  ;  and  his  natural  eloquence,  which  was  wonderfully  animated, 
joined  with  a  noble,  commanding,  and  majestic  figure,  gained  him 
many  proselytes. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  religion,  which  he  held  forth  as 
a  new  revelation.*  He  taught  that  mankind  should  acknowledge 
one  God,  without  division  of  substance,  or  of  persons  ;  an  eternal 
and  all-powerful  being.  Creator  of  the  universe  ; — Tliat  the  laws 
of  this  being,  whose  beneficence  is  equal  to  his  power,  are  such  as 
tend  universally  to  the  liap|)iness  of  his  creatures  ; — That  the  duty 
which  man  owes  to  God  is  to  pray  seven  times  a  day  ;  to  honor 
him  by  such  ceremonies  as  are  figurative  of  his  bounties  ;  to  love 
all  mankind,  as  rneinhers  of  one  family  :  to  assist  the  poor  and  pro- 
tect tlic  injured  ;  and  to  show  kindness  even  to  inferior  animals. 
To  ilie^e  precepts,  which  it  must  he  owned  are  excellent,  Maho- 
met joined  others,  which  recommende<l  his  doctrine  to  the  passions 
of  Ins  followers.  He  was  himself  of  an  amorous  and  voluptuous 
constitution.  The  pleasures  of  love  were,  by  tl>e  religion  of  Ma- 
homet, held  forth  as  a  dtity  in  this  life,  and  the  highest  reward  for 
the  good  Mussulman  in  a  future  sta:e.  He  |)cnnitted  his  followers 
to  have  four  wiv(»s,  and  as  many  slaves  for  their  concubines  as  they 


*  See  Sale's  Kormn,  PreliminAr/  DiMourae,  Srction  4tli. 
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pleased.     He  himself,  as  a  prophet,  arrogated  a  superior  privilege^ 
and  bad  fifteen  wives. 

He  taught  that  God  Almighty  bad  engraven  these  laws  in  the 
hearts  of  the  first  race  of  men  ;  but  that  vice  and  iniquity  gradually 
prevailing,  and  wearing  out  their  impression,  he  had  sent,  from  time 
to  time,  his  prophets  upon  earth,  to  revive  his  holy  precepts  by 
their  doctrines  and  example.  The  most  eminent  of  these  prophets, 
he  affinned,  were  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus  Christ — and  Maliomel, 
the  last,  the  greatest  of  all — who  was  destined  to  extend  the  know 
ied^e  of  the  true  religion  over  all  the  earth. 

The  ceremonies  of  circumcision,  ablution,  and  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca,  he  recommended  as  exterior  and  visible  signs,  by  which 
God  desired  that  man  should  signify  his  belief  of  the  more  specu- 
lative tenets  of  his  religion.  These  laws  he  pretended  to  have 
received  from  God  Almighty,  by  the  hands  of  the  aneel  Gabriel, 
who  presented  him,  from  time  to  time,  with  parcels  of  that  book, 
or  Koran,  in  which  they  were  contained.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran  are  such  as  have  been  enumerated.  They 
are,  it  is  true,  intermixed  with  a  variety  of  absurdities — errors  in 
history,  chronology,  and  philosophy ;  but  these  the  countrymen 
of  Mahomet,  in  his  time,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  over- 
looked ;  and  the  learned  Mussulman,  at  this  day,  will  probably 
consider  them  as  corruptions  and  interpolations  of  the  original 
text.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  work  itself  is  full  of 
fine  conceptions,  and  abounds  with  that  brilliant  and  figurative 
eloquence  which  is  characteristic  of  oriental  writing.  In  many 
places,  when  the  majesty  and  attributes  of  God  are  described,  the 
style  is  most  sublime  and  magnificent,  and  nearly  resembles  that 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures — from  which,  indeed,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  composer  of  the  Koran  drew  many  oi  Its  most  shining 
ornaments. 

The  illiterate  character  and  ignorance  of  Mahomet,  in  his 
younger  days,  leaves  no  doubt  that,  in  the  composition  of  this 
work,  he  must  liave  liad  able  assistants  ;  but  as  he  was  possessed 
of  strong  natural  talents,  and  a  brilliant  imagination,  the  chief 
merit  was,  in  all  probability,  his  own.  The  production  of  the 
work  in  small  and  detached  parcels  was  a  highly  politic  measure ; 
for  by  leaving  it  in  his  power  to  add  to  it  from  lime  to  time,  ac- 
cording as  he  was  favored  with  new  revelations,  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  remove  or  explain  any  errors  or  inconsistencies,  the 
detection  of  which  might  otherwise  have  been  fatal  to  hi*  impos- 
ture. 

The  disciples  of  Mahomet  daily  increased,  and  among  these 
were  the  most  respectable  of  the  citizens  of  Mecca.  Tumults, 
however,  arising,  and  frequent  disputes  between  the  Believers  and 
Infideh,  the  tnugistrates  of  the  city  thought  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  disorder,  and  Maliomet  was  banished.  His  flight, 
which  was  termed  the  Hezira,  was  the  era  of  his  glory ;  his  dis- 
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ciples  followed  bim,  and  he  now  became  sensible  of  his  own 
ftrengtl).  He  began  from  that  moment  to  be  fired  with  the  ideas 
of  conquest;  he  betook  himself  to  Medina,  and  there,  with  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  he  preached  to  bis 
Totaries— empire  and  dominion  in  tiiis  world,  and  eternal  happi- 
ness in  tlie  next.  He  now  determined  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
people  of  Mecca,  for  their  blind  ingratitude  to  the  prophet  of  Ood; 
«id  marching  against  them,  as  it  is  said,  with  only  1 13  men,  he  at- 
tacked and  took  the  city.  Omar,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Arabians, 
hid  joined  him  at  Medina.  His  followers,  after  this  first  success, 
which  was  re2;arded  as  miracuk)us,  increased  prodigiously.  In  a 
few  years,  he  had  subdued  to  his  empire  and  religion  all  Arabia. 
Widi  a  mixture  of  strange  presumption  and  enthusiasm,  he  now 
wrote  to  Cosrhoes,  king  of  Persia,  and  others  of  the  neighboring 
princes,  that  they  should  embrace  his  religion;  and,  what  is  yet 
more  surprising,  two  of  tliese  princes  actually  became  Mahome- 
tans. He  now  turned  his  arms  against  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
marching  into  Syria,  took  several  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the 
Romans;  but  in  the  middle  of  his  conquests,  Mahomet,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  was  seized  wiili  a  mortal  disease,  the  effect,  it 
was  said,  of  poison.  The  conclusion  of  his  hfe  was  admirable. 
Let  him,  said  he,  to  whom  I  have  done  violence  or  injustice  now 
appear,  and  I  am  ready  to  make  him  reparation.  For  several 
days  preceding  his  death,  be  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the 
mosque,  and  lliere  harangued  the  people  with  wonderful  eloquence, 
which,  from  a  dying  man,  had  a  powerful  effect.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  he  believed  himself  inspired — as  the  sin- 
gubr  success  of  all  his  enterprises  mi^ht  have  persuaded  a  mind 
of  that  enthusiastic  turn,  of  a  divine  interposition  in  his  favor.  It 
is  certain,  tliat  with  his  latest  breath  he  continued  to  inculctfte 
the  doctrines  of  his  new  religion.  He  recommended  to  his  fol- 
lowers to  keep  the  sword  unsheathed  till  they  had  driven  all 
infidels  out  of  Arabia;  and  in  the  agonies  of  death  he  declared 
to  Ayesha,  the  best  beloved  of  his  wives,  tliat  God,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  angel  Gabriel,  had  pven  him  the  choice  of  life  or  death, 
and  that  lie  had  |)refrrnMl  the  latter. 

The  rapid  success  which  attended  the  propagation  of  the  re- 
ligion of  >ilahoinet  may  be  accounted  for  from  a  few  natural  and 
simple  causes.  The  first  of  these  wa-s  certainly  that  signal  favor 
which  attended  hi^  arins,  and,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  tliose 
of  his  successors.  Tiie  martini  spirit,  when  inflamed  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  rclii;ion,  is  irresistible:  and  while  repeated  victories 
persuaded  many  of  a  divine  interposition  in  favor  of  the  pro[)het 
and  his  law,  iIh?  terror  of  his  crnis  inclined  others  submissively  to 
receive  that  religion  which  was  propaeated  by  the  sword.  Ncitlier 
wis  it  surprising:  that  a  relis^ion  which  adapted  itself  ^o  entirely  to 
llie  passions  of  men  should  find  a  number  of  willing  votaries 
among  the  luxurious  nations  of  the  East.     The  gross  ignorance* 
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too,  of  many  of  those  nations  might  readily  have  rendered  them 
the  dupes  of  a  less  artful  system  of  imposture  than  the  fable  of 
Maliomet;  and  to  add  to  all,  it  must  be  owned  with  r^ret,  that 
the  shameful  animosities  and  dissensions  which  then  prevailed 
among  the  different  sects  of  the  Christian  church  had  too  much 
contributed  to  bring  tlie  true  religion  into  dbesteem  and  coo- 
tempt. 

Mahomet,  by  his  last  will,  had  nominated  Ali,  his  son-b-law, 
and  Fatima,  his  daughter,  to  succeed  him;  but  Abubeker,  Us 
father-in-law,  had  the  address  to  secure  the  soldiery:  he  pretended 
a  prior  nomination,  and  bringing  Ayesha  and  Omar  over  to  bis 
interest,  he  secured  the  succession. 

As  disputes  began  to  arise  among  the  believers,  Abubeker 
collected  and  published  the  scattered  books  of  the  Koran,  which, 
it  is  probable,  had  never  till  that  time  been  united;  and  prosecut- 
ing the  conquests  of  Mahomet,  he  made  an  inroad  into  Palestine, 
defeated  the  army  of  Heraclius,  the  emperor,  and  took  Jerusalem, 
subjecting  the  whole  country  between  Mount  Libanus  and  tbe 
Mediterranean.  Abubeker  died  in  tbe  midst  of  his  conquests, 
and  Omar,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  army,  was  called  to  the 
throne.  He  prosecuted  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors,  and 
in  one  campaign  deprived  the  Romans  of  Syria,  Phenicia,  Me- 
sopotamia, and  Chaldea;  then  turning  his  arms  against  Persia, 
this  rapid  conqueror,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  brought  that 
immense  and  magni6cent  empire  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sara- 
cens,* and  extinguished  the  ancient  religion  of  Zoroaster,  of 
which  no  trace  remains,  but  what  is  preserved  by  the  inconsidera- 
ble sect  of  the  Guebres.  In  the  meantime,  the  lieutenants  of 
Omar  were  extending  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens  in  other 
quarters:  they  subdued  all  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Numidia.  In  this 
conquest  was  burnt  the  celebrated  library  founded  at  Alexandria, 
by  Ptoleniy  Philadelphus,  and  augmented  by  succeeding  princes. 
The  Saracens  argued  that  all  the  knowledge  which  was  there 
treasured  up  was  either  contained  in  the  Koran,  and  therefore 
superfluous — or  not  contained  in  it,  and  therefore  unnecessary  to 
salvation. 

Amid  these  extensive  conquests,  Omar  was  killed  bv  a  Persian 
slave.  His  successor,  Otman,  followed  the  steps  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs  Bactriana  and 
part  of  Tartar)' ;  while  one  of  his  lieutenants  ravaged  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  took  Rhodes,  where  he  destroyed  the  cele* 
brated  Colossus;  and  passing  into  Sicily,  threw  consternation  into 
the  heart  of  the  Italian  states.  Otman  was  succeeded  by  AB, 
tl)e  son-in-law  of  Mahomet.     This  prince,  whose  name  is  to  tliis 

•  The  AnibianSf  who  were,  in  fact,  Ishmnelitcs,  or  descondantii  of  Abraham  by 
hit  concubine  Ha^r,  are  supposed  to  have  araumed  the  name  of  Saracens,  to 
induce  the  belief  of  their  beinff  Uie  legitimate  descendants  of  Abraham,  by  Sarmh 
his  wife. — Howel,  part  lii.,  chap.  iii. 
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dajT  revered  by  the  Mahometans,  inherited,  in  many  respects,  the 
genius  of  hb  faiher-in-Iaw  ;  but  he  was  cut  off  by  treason  in  the 
inidsc  of  his  conquests,  after  a  reign  of  four  or  five  years.  He 
transferred  the  seat  of  the  caliuiis  from  Mecca  to  a  city  called 
Coufla,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  from  whence  it  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Bagdad. 

The  genius  of  the  Arabians,  fired  by  enthusiasm  and  invigorated 
by  conquest,  seemed  now  in  the  train  of  carrying  every  thing 
before  it.  It  is  wonderful  wliat  may  be  achieved  by  a  people  who 
are  once  in  the  track  of  glory.  Nations,  in  fact,  seem  to  have 
their  ages  of  brilliancy,  when  all  is  life,  and  vigor,  and  enterprise ; 
and  these  perhaps  preceded,  and  again  to  be  followed  by,  an  era 
of  inanimation,  weakness,  and  degeneracy. 

In  tliis  splendid  period  of  the  history  of  the  Saracens,  their 
conquests  were  incredible.  Within  half  a  century  from  the  first 
opening  of  the  career  of  Mahomet,  they  Jiad  raised  an  empire 
more  extensive  than  what  remained,  at  this  time,  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Romans. 

There  was  a  succession  of  nineteen  caliphs  of  the  race  of  Omar, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  the  Ommiades  ;  alter  which  began  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Abassidae,  who  were  descended  directly,  by  the  male 
Bne,  from  Mahomet.  Almanzor,  the  second  caliph  of  this  race, 
changed  the  seat  of  the  Saracen  empire  to  Bagdad  ;  and  from 
that  period  the  Mahometans  assumed  a  character  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  strangers.  Almanzor  had  genius  and  taste  for 
literary  pursuits  ;  the  sciences  began  to  be  cultivated  at  Bagdad ; 
and  the  learning  of  the  Romans  was  transplanted  thither  from 
Constantinople.  The  philosophers  and  literati  of  the  East  flocked 
to  that  capital,  where  tlic^ir  talents  attracted  both  respect  and  re- 
ward. The  successors  of  Almanzor,  educated  in  the  school  of 
llie  sciences,  showed  them  the  same  favorable  attention  ;  and  un- 
der llarotm  Alraschi<l,  who  was  himself  a  most  accomplished 
literary  character,  Icaniins;,  and  all  the  arts  of  utility,  as  well  as 
elegance,  rose  to  a  pitch  of  splendor  which  they  had  not  known 
since  the  reign  of  Au;;us(u.s.  Alraschid  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  contemporary  with  Charlemagne. 

The  sciences  for  which  the  Arahians  were  most  distinguished 
at  this  time  were  medicine  and  astronomy.  They  had  made  no 
inconsiderable  progress  in  mechanics ;  geometry  they  had  brought 
to  a  verv  considerable  hoitihl  ;  and  they  were,  if  not  the  inventors 
of  algehra,  the  first  who  adopted  that  science  from  the  farther 
East.  Their  poetry  was  singularly  beautiful :  they  added  a  reg- 
ularity to  the  oriental  verse,  retaining  at  the  same  time  all  its 
luxurtani  ima:;ery.  Ilaroun  Alraschid  himself  composed  very 
beautiful  verses. 

The  manners  of  the  Arabians  in  this  }>eriod  of  the  splendor  of 
tbeir  empire  arc  belter  learned  from  some  of  their  romantic  com- 
positions, than  from  any  accounts  of  historians.     That  book  which 
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is  ftrnDjar  to  every  one,  ^'  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertaininents,'* 
is  not  only  a  most  pleasmg  composition  in  pomt  of  ituagination^  bul 
contains,  as  an  original  work,  a  genuine  picture  of  oriental  voKOr 
ners,  and  conveys  very  high  ideas  of  the  police  and  splendor  oi 
the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  m  the  time  of  Alraschid. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MONARCHY    OF   THE  FRANKS. 

UneertaiDty  of  the  early  Hiitory  of  the  Frankf — MeroYingtan  Period — Maron 
of  the  FUace— Change  in  the  Dynasty  effected  by  Pepin — Manners  and  Oo^ 
toms— Form  of  Govemment  and  Laws  of  the  Franks — Feudal  System. 

^  Leaving  at  present  the  history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  we  turn 
our  view  to  the  Western  part  of  Europe,  to  take  a  short  sunrej 
of  the  origin  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  who,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  ages,  raised,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  power,  a  great 
and  flourishing  empire.  The  rise  of  a  new  dominion  is  also,  at 
the  same  period,  to  be  traced  in  Italy : — the  church,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  confined  to  an  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  exalting 
herself  into  a  temporal  sovereignty  ;  and,  under  the  title  of  a  charter 
from  Heaven,  arrogating  a  supreme  control  over  all  the  princes  of 
the  earth. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Franks  is  in  no  degree  more 
certain  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  barbarous  nations,  who  over* 
ran  the  Western  empire.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  they 
were,  originally,  tliose  tribes  of  German  nations,  inhabiting  Xm 
districts  that  lie  on  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  who  m  the 
time  of  Tacitus  passed  under  the  names  of  Chauci,  Cherusci, 
Catti,  Sicambri.  These,  and  some  other  petty  nations  around 
them,  forming  a  league  for  mutual  defence  against  the  Roman 
power,  termed  themselves  Franks,  or  Freemen.* 

The  first  who  is  mentioned  in  history  as  the  sovereign  of  tbb 
united  people  is  Pharamond,  and  he  seems  to  possess  but  a  doubt- 
ful or  legendary 'Xistence.f     His  successor  and  kinsman  Merovitis,. 
who  is  the  head  of  the  first  race  of  the  French  monarchs  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Merovingian,  is   a  personage  whose  history 


*  Gibbon »  Tol.  i.,  e.  x.    Ilowel,  part  iii.,  book  ii.,  c.  5. 

t  Mezeray  has,  notwithstandioff,  bestowed  four  books  of  his  forest  History  of 
France  on  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  preceding  the  reign  tt 
pharamond. 
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is  fully  as  doubtful  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  His  grandson  was 
the  famous  Clovis,  who  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks 
in  the  year  482.  He  was  a  prince  of  intrepid  spirit,  who  from 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  while  yet  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  projected  the  conquest  of  all  Gaul. 

The  Romans  at  this  time  maintained  a  very  feeble  authority  io 
that  country;  and  Syagrius,  governor  of  the  province,  was  quite 
unable  to  make  head  against  this  enterprising  prince.  The  con- 
quest was  soon  achieved.*  Clovis  next  threw  his  eyes  upon  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  Gondebald  had  usurped  the  throne  of 
Burgundy,  by  the  murder  of  his  father  Chilperic.  Clovis  mar- 
ried Clotilda,  the  daughter  of  Chilperic,  and  on  pretence  of  avene« 
ing  his  murder,  dethroned  Gondebald,  but  allowed  him  afterwards 
to  hold  his  dominions  as  his  ally  and  tributar)'. 

Clotilda  had  great  influence  over  her  husband.  The  Franks 
had  not  vet  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  but  adhered  to  their 
ancient  idolatry.  Clotilda  converted  Clovis  ;f  in  all  probability, 
by  persuading  him  tlrnt  this  measure  was  the  most  effectual  means 
of  conciliating  the  affection  of  all  the  Gallic  nations.  Clovis, 
accordingly,  was  baptized,  and  most  of  the  Franks  followed  his 
example.^ 

The  politic  and  ambitious  genius  of  Clovis  derived  from  hb 
conversion  to  Christianity  a  new  pretext  for  extending  his  empire. 
The  Visigoths,  who,  as  has  already  been  observed,  were  all  ol  the 
Anan  persuasion,  possessed  Languedoc  and  Aquitaine.  Clovis 
now  pretended  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  rest 
while  a  nation  of  heretics  remained  in  any  part  of  Gaul.  With 
the  assistance  of  his  tributar)',  Gondebald,  he  immediately  invaded 
the  terriior)'  of  the  Visigoths,  and  Tn  a  short  time  deprived  them 
of  their  whole  dominions.  The  Visigoths  retired  into  Spain,  and 
made  Toledo  the  seat  of  their  kingdom.  Theodoric  the  Great, 
who  had  been  prevented  from  affording  aid  to  his  Gothic  brethren 
by  a  war  in  which  he  was  then  engae^ed  with  tlie  emperor  Anas- 
tasius,  was  resolved  as  soon  as  possible  to  avenge  their  quarrel. 
He  hastened  across  the  Alps  into  Aquitaine,  and  ttiere,  in  a  deci- 
sive engagement  near  the  city  of  Aries,  he  entirely  defeated 
and  dispersed  the  armies  of  Clovis  and  Gondebald;  and  retook 
from  them  the  whole  territory  of  the  Visigoths,  which  he  added 
to  his  own  dominions.     This  was  the   period   of  the   glory  of 


•  Gibbon,  c.  3/?. 

♦  Mer^rmy,  torn,  i.,  p.  320.     Gibbon,  to],  vi.,  c.  2?. 

*  Th«  s^nefUM  eaUnuiasm  and  barbftrian  ma^animity  of  Gloria  b  w«0 
rharactrrixed  by  the  foUowin{r  anrcdoU*.  Soon  aAer  his  conrrraion,  while  hm 
wu  h<aiin(^  a  apimon,  prraclied  b>  Uie  biahop  of  Rhciinc,  in  which  Uie  preacher 
gnr^  an  impaaaionrd  fkacripijon  of  thr  auflVrin^  and  death  of  Cbritt,  Ck>T« 
MMldenly  vUited  up  in  Uje  aaaembly,  and  aeixin|(  his  tpear,  exclaimed  in  a  lo«d 
rotce,  **  Would  to  God  Uial  1  had  been  there  with  my  vahant  Franks,  I  wo«U 

have  redressed  his  wronp  !  " — Fredegahi  Epitome,  cap  21. 
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Clovis.  He  died  soon  after,  in  the  511th  year  of  the  Christian 
era.* 
/^  France,  which  dunng  the  reign  of  Clovis  had  become  an  exten- 
1  sive  and  oowerful  monarchy,  was  in  a  short  time  thrown  back  into 
\  a  state  ol  weakness  and  division,  almost  equal  to  that  from  wfiich  it 
!    nad  so  recently  emerged. 

Clovis  left  four  sons,  who  divided  the  monarchy  among  them, 
and  were  continually  at  war  with  each  other.  Their  short  and 
distracted  reigns,  the  mischiefs  arising  from  a  divided  empire,  the 
miserable  anarchy  which  prevailed  through  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  deplorable  weakness  of  the  whole  of  the  princes 
of  the  Merovingian  race,  render  the  history  of  France,  at  this 
period,  a  most  disgusting  as  well  as  uninstructive  picture;  nor  is 
It  till  the  rise  of  the  Mairts  du  Palais^  when  a  degree  of  order 
arose  under  the  usurpation  of  those  officers,  that  the  transactions 
of  those  dark  ages  become  at  all  interesting.  On  the  death  of 
Dagobert  the  First,  who  left  two  infant  sons,  Sigibert  and  Clovis 
the  Second,  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  chief  offi* 
cers,  the  Majores  Palatii,  or  Mayors  of  the  Palace.  These  officers 
founded  a  new  power,  which,  for  some  generations,  held  the 
French  monarchs  in  the  most  absolute  subjection,  and  left  them 
little  else  than  the  name  of  king. 

The  proper  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  at  this  time  divided 
mto  two  distinct  provinces,  of  which  the  line  of  separation  ran 
from  north  to  south.  The  eastern  part  was  called  Austrasia;  the 
western,  Neustria.  Pepin,  sumamed  Heristel,  Mayor  of  the 
Palace,  and  Governor  of  Austrasia,  made  war  against  the  impo- 
tent monarch  of  Neustria,  drove  him  into  Paris,  took  the  city, 
and  thus  became  master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  gener- 
ous enough  to  spare  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  He  allowed  him 
the  rents  of  some  inconsiderable  territories,  and  continued  himself 
to  govern  France,  with  admirable  wisdom  and  moderation,  durine 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  years.  He  never  affected  the  title  of 
King,  but  contented  himself  with  that  of  Duke  of  Austrasia,  and 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  of  Neustria.  The  only  weak  and  impolitic 
action  of  his  life  was  the  last,  the  appointment  of  his  infant  grand- 
son Theobald  to  succeed  him  in  his  dignities,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  left  a  son  Charles,  sumamed  Martel,  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  those  honors,  and  capable  of  asserting  and  vindicating 
with  spirit  what  he  might,  with  justice,  esteem  his  right. 

Austrasia  declared  for  Charles,  who  immediately  assumed  the 
title  of  Duke,  to  which,  as  by  hereditary  right,  he  added  that  of 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  young  Chilporic,  the  nominal  mon- 
ar»:n,  liad  a  degree  of  spirit  beyond  that  of  his  predecessors;  and 


**  The  name  Cloris,  which  is  the  same  as  Lewis,  is  TariousW  given  by  dif!ereiit 
ancient  authors;  we  find  it  Chlodowus,  Hludowicus,  ChlodVig,  Ladnch,  Ac— 
Hfwel,  part,  iii.,  ch.  i.,  sect  3. 
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endeavored  to  emancipate  himself  from  tliat  bondage  to  which 
they  had  patiently  submitted.  He  treated  the  Mayor  of  the  Pal- 
ace as  a  rebel  and  usurper,  and  sought  by  force  of  arms  to  reduce 
him  to  subjection.  A  civil  war  took  place,  which  ended  fatally 
for  Chilperic.  Charles  Martcl  was  victorious,  but  allowed  the 
monarch  to  retain,  like  his  ancestors,  the  royal  name  and  insignia, 
while  he  himself  possessed  the  whole  power  and  authority. 
Charles  ftfartel  governed  France  for  about  thirty  years  with  great 
wisdom,  spirit,  and  abilit}'.  He  was  victorious  over  all  his  intes- 
tine foes;  he  kept  in  awe  the  neighboring  nations;  he  delivered 
his  country  from  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  whom  he  entirely 
defeated  between  Tours  and  Poictiers — thus  averting  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  Mahometanisu)  overspreading  Western  Europe; 
and  he  died  honored  and  lamented,  bequeathing,  in  presence  of 
his  officers,  the  kingdom  of  France,  as  an  undisputed  inheritancei 
to  his  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Carloman. 

Charles  Martel  nad  now  assumed  the  name  of  kine.  His 
sons  at  first  followed  their  father's  example,  and  were  styled,  like 
him,  dukes  and  mayors  of  the  palace,  the  one  of  Austrasia,  the 
other  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy;  Childeric  HI.,  a  son  of  the 
last  nominal  prince,  being  permitted,  in  the  meantime,  to  hold 
the  insignia  of  rovalty.  But  Carloman,  the  younger  son  of 
Charles,  inspired  with  a  devout  apathy  for  the  empty  honors  of 
this  world,  tliought  proper  to  retire  into  a  cloister;  and  Pepin,  the 
elder,  now  possessed  of  the  entire  administration,  determined  to 
tssumc  the  name,  as  he  possessed  the  power  of  kine. 

The  means  which  Pepin  adopted  to  secure  to  lumself  an  undi- 
Tided  sovereignty  arc  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  He 
could  have  deposed  his  weak  and  nominal  sovereign,  and  put  him 
to  death.  His  power  was  equal  to  any  attempt,  of  which  the 
measures  he  followed  afford  perhaps  a  stronger  proof  than  if  he  had 
resorted  to  force  to  compass  his  ends.  He  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  Zaciiary  the  pope,  proposing  it  as  a  question  to  his  hoii- 
nes!?,  whether  he,  or  Childeric,  had  llie  best  title  to  the  throne. 
Zachar}'  had  formed  the  scheme  of  erecting  a  temporal  dominion 
in  Italy,  and  wished,  for  tliat  purpose,  to  employ  the  arms  of 
France  to  wrest  the  kinsdom  from  the  Lombards.  An  opportunity 
now  offered  of  securing  the  fricndsliip  of  Pepin,  which  ific  design- 
ing pontiff,  on  due  consideralicni  of  its  advantages,  scrupled  not  to 
embrace.  He  decided  tin'  question  by  declaring  that  it  was  con- 
ducive to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  the  church,  tliat 
Pepin,  who  already  exercised  the  office  of  king,  should  possess  the 
litlc  aho.  T\ms  have  the  holy  fathers  often  cliosen  co  veil  their 
schemes  of  avarice  or  ambition,  confounding  their  own  temporal 
vi<*ws  with  the  sacred  interorjls  of  relis^ion. 

The  kings  of  tiie  Franks  had  hitherto  been  inaugurated  bv  e 
ceremony  peculiar  to  the  Gothic  nation.  Seated  on  a  shield,  tlicy 
were  carried  through  tlie  ranks  and  received  the  homage  of  the 
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army.  Pepin,  aware  of  the  violence  he  had  done  to  human 
institutions,  was  anxious  to  impress  the  helicf  that  his  right  to  the 
crown  was  of  heavenly  origin.  He  adopted  from  Scripture  the 
ceremony  of  consecration  by  holy  oil,  and  was  anointed  by  the 
hands  of  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Mentz  ;  *  and  this  ceremony 
became  ever  after  an  established  usage  in  the  coronation  of  Chris- 
tian princes.  The  church,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  annexed  to 
this  ceremony  a  very  high  degree  of  importance.  The  hierarchy 
thus  assumed  a  supremacy  over  temporal  governments;  and  hence, 
in  after  times,  has  the  Head  of  the  Church  arrogated  to  himself  the 
right  of  disposing  of  kingdoms,  as  an  inherent  branch  of  his  spiritual 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction. 

The  first  or  Merovingian  race  of  kings  thus  came  to  an  end  'm 
the  person  of  Childeric  III.,  who,  with  an  infant  son,  was  conducted 
to  die  monastery  of  St.  Berlin,  where  they  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  days.  This  dynasty  of  weak  and  insignificant  princes 
had  filled  the  throne  of  France  for  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years. t  There  reigned  at  Paris  alone  twenty-one  princes  of  this 
race;  but  including  the  various  divisions  into  which  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  was  split,  we  have  to  reckon  about  forty  princes  of  the 
family  of  Merovius. 

In  the  person  of  Pepin,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  commenced  the 
second,  or  Carlovingian  race  of  the  monarchs  of  France,  perpetu- 
ating in  their  name  the  illustrious  foundation  of  a  family  which,  to 
this  day,  gives  princes  to  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Pepin  prepar- 
ed to  discharge  his  obligations  to  the  see  of  Rome,  of  which  he 
was  reminded  by  a  most  extraordinary  letter  from  heaveuy  written 
by  pope  Stephen  III.,  the  successor  of  Zachary,  in  the  character 
oj  St.  Peter!  Urged  by  this  invocation,  he  passed  the  Alps» 
and  compelled  the  king  of  the  Lombards  to  evacuate  the  greater 
j)art  of  his  territories.  His  conquests  put  him  in  possession  of  a 
great  part  of  Italy,  and  enabled  him,  as  is  said,  to  bestow  upon 
ihc  pope  the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  several  other 
slates,  the  first  temporal  possessions  of  the  see  of  Rome.  This 
gift,  it  must  be  owned,  has  been  called  in  question,  as  the  zealous 
advocates  for  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes  maintain  that 
their  rlglil,  in  the  Italian  territory,  was  of  a  much  more  ancient 
date;  while  those  who  dispute  that  sovereignty  assert  that  they 
never  had  any  other  title  than  a  gradual  usurpation  of  a  temporal 

*  Donifncios  wns  an  Knsrliehman,  who,  professing  no  other  end  than  the  prop- 
nfration  of  Christianity,  migfratcd  from  his  own  country  into  Germany  and  France, 
and  ingratiated  himself  so  hi{;hly  with  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin,  as  to  regulate 
all  the  affairs  of  the  church  witliin  their  dominions,  lie  founded  many  bish- 
opricH,  nnd  at  last  fixed  his  own  residence  at  Menlz,  which  for  many  subsequent 
asfefl  roMtinued  the  wh*  of  the  fir«t  archbishop  of  <iennnny. 

t  It  is  a  reumrkahie  circuuistance  in  the  history  of  the  Merovingian  period,  and 
go<.*s  far  to  account  for  the  weakness  and  misery  of  the  kingdom,  that  almost  all 
the  princes  of  this  race  aHcended  the  throne  while  vet  infants. — Mezeray,  in  his 
Abregt*  (?hronologique,  h.i<  att.iched  to  the  name  of  each  prince,  as  it  occurt,  the 
•ige  ai  which  he  kiegau  to  reign  — vide  p.  ^i,  et  weq. 
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interest,  from  what  was  originally  only  a  spiritual  jurbdiction. 
What  appears  most  probable  is,  that  Pepin  actually  made  gifts  to 
the  see  of  Rome  of  some  of  those  territories  from  which  he 
expelled  the  Lombards,  to  be  held  by  \he  church  as  a  patrimony, 
but  of  which  he  himself  meant  to  retain,  or  whenever  it  should 
fuit  him,  to  assume  the  sovereignty. 

Pepin,  with  all  tiiose  precautions  to  color  liis  usurpation  of  the 
crown  of  France,  endeavored  to  establish  his  security  on  a  more 
effectual  basis,  by  diligently  courting  tlie  affection  of  his  subjects. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  French  monarchy  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power  was  understood  to  reside  in  the  general  assemblies  of 
the  people,  called  the  Champs  de  Mars.  When  the  feudal  sys- 
tem became  prevalent,  a  great  weight  of  authority  was  added  to 
the  nobles  from  their  beneficia,  or  fiefs,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
inclined  the  government  to  a  sort  of  aristocracy.  The  kings,  as 
we  have  seen,  becanie  absolute  ciphers.  Pepin,  however,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne,  changed  entirely  the  face  of  affairs  ;  yet  as  it 
would  have  been  dangerous,  with  his  defective  title,  to  have  ejcaspe- 
rated  the  nobles,  by  encroaching  gready  on  those  powers  to  which 
they  Ind  been  accustomed,  he  very  politically  consulted  tliem  in 
all  matters  of  importance.  When  on  his  death-bed,  he  summon- 
ed a  general  council  of  the  grandees,  and  asked  their  consent  to  a 
division  of  his  kingdom  between  his  sons  Charles  and  Carloman  ; 
which  was,  in  fact,  an  acknowledgment  of  a  ri2;ht  in  the  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  Pepin  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three,  having  reigned  sixteen  years  from  his  coronation, 
and  having  governed  France  for  twenty-seven  years  from  tlie 
death  of  his  faihcr  Charles  Marie!. 

The  manners  of  the  Franks  during  this  period  of  their  history 
form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  natural  to  believe 
that,  at  this  remote  period,  aliglii  diversifies  only  would  prevail 
lietvvcen  the  nianners  of  neij^hboring  tribes  ;  and  the  accounts, 
which  Tacitus  has  given  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  laws  of  the 
ancient  GennaiH,  may  be  considered  ns  tlie  best  record  we  pos- 
sess of  thfj  maniHTs  of  the  ancient  Franks.  Ever)'  man  was  a 
soldier,  because  tlie  tribe  was  conslantlv  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
kinj^,  who  commanded  these  tribes,  had  a  vcrv  limited  authoritv. 
In  ail  matters  of  consecjucnco,  the  business  was  deliberated  in  the 
asscinbly;  that  is  to-  >ay,  in  tlic  camp.  The  government,  in 
short,  wa^  dcmocralical. 

From  the  time  of  the  establi>hfnent  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  we 
6nd  the  most  evident  trarcs  of  the  same  constitution.  The  king 
had  no  legislative  aiiihorily,  and  a  very  limited  judicative  power. 
All  riiht  of  le:i;islaiion  resided  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, railed  ili'^  C^harnns  de  Mars,  from  heiiiz  beld  annually  on  tlie 
first  day  of  March.  In  tlie«(»  a-^'i'Mnblie^j.  the  king  had  no  more 
than  a  single  sufiVaije,  ecuialiy  wiih  the  meanest  soldier;  a:»d  it 
%ras  only  when  actually  in  the  field,  or  when  it  was  nece^sar}*  to 
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enforce  military  discipline,  that  he  ventured  to  exercise  any  thim; 
like  authority.  This  is  strongly  exemplified  in  a  story  which  is 
recorded  of  Clovis  I.  After  the  battle  of  Soissons,  a  large  vessd 
of  silver  was  part  of  tha  booty  :  Clovis,  being  informed  tlmt  it  had 
been  carried  off  from  the  church  of  Rheims,  asked  permission  of 
the  army  to  take  it,  that  he  might  restore  it  to  the  church.  A 
soldier,  standing  by,  struck  the  vessel  with  his  battle-axe,  acd 
with  great  rudeness  desired  the  king  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  share 
that  should  fall  to  his  lot.  Clovis  durst  not,  at  the  time,  resent 
this  insolence,  for  all  were  then  upon  an  equal  footing;  but  he  knew 
the  privilege  which  he  had  when  military  discipline  was  to  be  enforc- 
ed, and  took  advantage  of  it;  for  some  time  afterwards,  observing 
the  same  soldier  to  be  negligent  in  the  care  of  his  arms,  he  caDed 
him  out  of  his  rank,  and  charging  him  with  his  offence,  cut  htm 
down  with  his  battle-axe.*  There  was  not  a  murmur  heard ,  for 
Clovis  had  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  authority. 

This  story  conveys  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  degree  of  power 

Eossesscd  by  the  first  kings  among  the  Franks.  The  people 
new  no  subordination  but  a^  military  one.  In  every  other  respect 
they  held  themselves  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  and  independ* 
ence. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  things  neces- 
sarily altered,  by  degrees,  from  the  new  situation  in  which  tbejr 
were  placed.  The  Gauls,  the  conquered  people,  were  exposed 
to  all  tlie  brutality  of  their  conquerors;  they  were  treated  in  every 
respect  as  slaves:  of  this  the  ISalic  laws,  the  most  ancient  code 
existing  among  the  Franks,  furnish  a  strong  proof.  The  murderer 
of  a  Frank  paid  200  solidi,  while  the  murderer  of  a  Gaul  paid 
only  100.  The  Gauls,  notwithstanding  these  degrading  distinc- 
tions^ preserved  a  part  of  their  possessions,  because  their  conquer- 
ors found  more  than  they  had  occasion  for.  They  even,  at  first, 
enjoyed  their  lands  without  paying  any  taxes;  but  were  subjected, 
in  common  with  the  Franks,  to  the  obligation  of  making  war  at 
their  own  charge,  and  of  furnishing  lodging  and  conveyance  to 
officers  travelling  on  the  service  of  the  state. 

Clovis  allowed  the  Gauls  to  retain  their  own  laws;  either  from 
policy,  or  because  he  could  not  give  them  a  new  code.  As  these 
laws  were  unknown  to  the  Franks,  it  was  of  consequence  also 
necessary  that  the  Gauls  should  choose  their  own  judges. 

The  Franks,  on  the  other  hand,  were  governed  by  the  Salic 
and  Ripuarian  laws,  distinctions  of  the  different  tribes  or  nations 
of  Franks  before  they  left  Germany.  Nothing  can  convey  ft 
stronger  picture  of  die  detached  and  independent  character  which 
these  tribes  still   maintained  after  their  settlement  in   Gaul,  and 


•  "  Coup  bien  hardi/*  myi  Mexeray,  "  el  aai  le  fit  extrdmement  ledonter 
Fran^oii."    Tom.  i.,  p.  311.— Gibbon  (ch.  3a.)  alludes  to  thb  tiiifttlar  and 
racteiistie  atorTt  but  does  not  tell  it 
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tbeir  union  under  one  prince,  than  their  retaining  their  difierent 
codes  of  laws.  It  is  true  that  these  laws  were  new  modelled,  in 
many  respects,  by  Clovis,  and  by  succeeding  sovereigns;  for, 
being  framed  while  these  German  nations  were  heathens  and 
idolaters,  it  was  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity. 

This  diversity  of  laws  among  the  Gauls  and  the  different  tribes 
of  Franks  was  attended  with  much  inconvenience;  and  number- 
less disadvantages,  arising  from  this  source,  were  felt  in  the  civil 
policy  of  France  down  to  the  revolutionary  period  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  manners  of  the  Gauls,  which,  under 
the  Roman  governors,  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  polish,  were 
entirely  opposite  to  the  rude  barbarity  of  their  conquerors.  To 
£>rm  a  code  of  laws  which  would  have  united  both  nations  was  an 
absolute  impossibility :  there  arose,  therefore,  as  necessary  a  dis- 
tinction of  laws  as  of  manners;  and  even  when  time  had  nearly 
aoniliilated  the  latter  distinction,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  laws  should  approach  to  any  common  standard,  for  those  de« 
rived,  on  the  other  hand,  additional  force  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  cause,  and  the  revolution  of  time  only  riveted  their  observance. 

The  ancient  Germans  liad  the  highest  veneration  for  tlieir 
priests.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  for  the  Franks,  after  their  con- 
Tersion,  to  preserve  the  same  reverence  for  the  nunisters  of  tlieir 
oew  religion.  We  find  tiiat  the  bishops  held  the  first  place  in 
the  national  assemblies.  They  were  employed  under  Clolarius  I. 
to  correct  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws,  and  they  had  a  sort  of 
superintendence  over  tho*  judicial  tribunals.  In  the  absence  of  ilie 
king,  it  was  competent  to  appeal  to  the  bishops  from  die  sentences 
of  the  dukes  and  counts. 

Thj  Frank-^,  owing  their  conversion  to  Christianity  to  tlieir 
recent  connection  with  llie  Gauls,  very  naturally  cliose  their  first 
bislnips  from  that  nation. '  This  was  an  important  advantage  to 
the  conquered  people,  for  it  was  most  natural  that  those  bishops 
should  employ  the  influence  they  obtained  from  their  ecclesiastical 
funciion<«,  as  well  as  the  respect  which  they  attracted  from  their 
sii|>eriority  in  literature  and  acquirements,  to  Ixnter  the  condition 
of  their  own  counlrvmen,  and  to  raise  them  from  that  stale  of 
servility  and  abasement  to  which  the  Franks  were  at  first  disclosed 
to  confine  them.  Such  was,  in  fact,  the  case;  for,  in  a  very  few 
generations,  the  condition  of  the  (iauls  was  so  much  changed, 
that,  provided  tliey  rliose  to  live  under  tlie  Salic  and  Ripuarian 
hws  instead  of  the  Roman,  they  became  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Franks.  TIk'V  had  their  seat  in  tlie  Cliarnp  de 
Mars,  and  their  vote  in  all  public  deliberations.  They  seemed 
e*'cn  to  be  regarded  with  nK)re  peculiar  favor  by  the  sovereigns, 
sev»ral  of  whom,  from  |)oliiiral  motives,  chose  to  attach  the 
leaiLng  men  among  ilie  (>auls  to  tlieir  service,  by  bestowing  on 
ibm  coosiderable  odices  of  dignity  in  the  state. 
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The  Franks  thus  incorporated  with  the  Gauls,  a  new  system  of 
policy  was  visible  in  this  united  monarchy,  which  by  degrees 
pervaded  most  of  the  European  kingdoms.  The  rise  of  this 
singular  fabric,  the  feudal  system,  has  given  occasion  to  much 
curious  speculation;  and  as  opinions  extremely  various  and  con- 
tradictory have  been  expressed  by  eminent  writers,  the  subject 
merits  a  full  investigation. 

By  the  feudal  system  is  properly  meant  that  tenure  or  coo* 
dition  on  which  the  proprietors  of  land  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  for  so  many  ages  held  their  possession;  viz.,  an  obli- 
gation to  perform  military  service  whenever  required  by  the  sove- 
reign or  the  overlord,  who  originally  gave  them  a  grant  of  thai 
possession. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Roman  state,  among  other  institutions 
which  historians  have  been  fond  of  attributing  to  the  political 
sagacity  of  Romulus,  was  the  connection  between  patron  and 
client.  Occasions  have  frequently  occurred  of  remarking  the 
error  of  referring  to  a  particular  author/ whether  politician  or  law- 
giver, such  institutions  as  are, the  natural  result  of  the  state  of 
society  in  which  we  find  them.  Of  this  the  ClUrUela  and  Jm 
patronatus  of  the,  Romans  is  an  example.  It  is  evident  that  this 
connection  of  patron  and  client  is  nothing  more  than  a  species  of 
the  same  clanship  which  subsists  in  all  barbarous  nations,  where 
war  is  the  chief  occupation;  and  which  naturally  continues  to 
subsist,  even  when  the  state  has  acquired  that  degree  of  political 
stability  in  which  war  becomes  a  frequent  accident  instead  of  u 
constant  employment.  This  Clientela  was  strongly  in  observance 
among  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  no  less  so  among  their  conquerors 
the  Franks,  as  well  as  among  all  the  other  Germanic  natiorg^ 

Among  the  ancient  Gauls,  all  military  power  being  lodg^'m 
their  chiefs  or  kings,  as  their  civil,  juridical,  and  ecclesiastica 
power  was  monopolized  by  the  Druids,  it  was  customary  for  the 
people  to  devote  themselves  with  the  most  absolute  submission  to 
their  chiefs,  who  formed  a  barrier  for  them  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Druids,  which  was  severely  felt  and  complained  of.  This 
attachment  to^the  chief  they  ratified  by  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  bound  them  to  participate  his  fortune  in  every  thing.  Thus 
Cssar  tells  us,  that  there  were  few  of  those  men  who  would  not 
rush  on  to  death  when  their  leader  had  fallen,  and  count  it  the 
highest  dishonor  to  survive  him. 

In  Gaul,  this  Clientela  subsisted  not  only  between  the  different 
ranks  of  persons,  but  even  between  cities  and  provinces,  with  tlieir 
inferior  districts  and  villages.  These  last  owed  to  the  canton, 
province,  or  cuy  the  obligation  of  taking  up  arms  whenever  neces- 
sity required,  in  return  for  the  defence  and  protection  afforded 
them. 

In  all  the  feudal  governments  it  was  customary  for  the  sove- 
reign, whenever  occasion  required,  to  sumnnon  his  vassals,  by  pub- 
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Ic  proclamation,  to  repair  to  the  standard  of  their  lord.  In  the 
sttiie  manner,  we  find  in  ancient  Gaul,  as  described  by  Cesar, 
that,  on  urgent  occasions,  a  general  summons  was  issued  by  the 
chief  for  all  to  attend  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  to 
enforce  the  more  prompt  obedience,  it  was  customary  to  put  to 
death  the  man  who  came  last  to  the  assembly. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  ancient  policy  of  die  Gauls,  there  was 
a  great  affinity  with  the  clanship  or  vassalage  in  the  fiefs  or  /etit. 
Tet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  species  of  clicntela  we  have 
mentioned  as  in  use  both  among  the  Komans  and  Gauls,  we  see 
nothing  as  yet  of  an  assignment  or  gift  of  land,  which  afterwards 
10  the  feui  became  the  subject  of  the  contract  ;  and  in  considera- 
tion of  which  all  the  services  of  vassalage  were  performed.  The 
origin  of  these,  therefore,  yet  remains  to  be  investigated. 

When  Rome  became  subject  to  the  emperors,  they  established 
garrisons  upon  the  frontiers,  both  for  keeping  the  provinces  in 
subjection,  and  preventing  inroads  from  neighboring  unconquered 
nations.  Thus  there  were  several  legions  stationed  along  the 
Rhine,  which  was  then  the  boundary  between  the  Oauls  and  Ger- 
many. To  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  soldiery  was  a  very 
material  object  with  the  first  emperors ;  and  for  this  purpose  no 
policy  seemed  more  proper  than  to  assign  to  them  gifts  of  portions 
of  land  in  the  provinces  where  they  were  stationed.  Tnis,  we 
find,  was  the  case  even  in  Italy,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  first 
and  ninth  eclogues  of  Virgil. 

Of  these  distributions  of  land  we  find  frequent  mention  among 
the  ancient  Roman  lawyers.  They  became  more  frequent  among 
the  latter  emperors,  who  found  it  necessary  to  court  the  favor  and 
support  of  tne  army,  now  become  the  disposers  of  the  imperial 
diadem.  These  distributions  of  land  were  at  first  only  for  life. 
The  first  who  allowed  them  to  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  gran- 
tecs  was  Alexander  Severus,  who,  as  Lampridius  informs  us,  per- 
mitted the  heirs  of  the  grantees  to  enjoy  their  possessions,  on  the 
express  condition  of  their  following  the  profession  of  arms.  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  in  like  manner  made  gifts  of  land  to  his  pnncipal 
officers,  perpetual  and  hereditary. 

In  the  decline  of  the  empire  there  were  two  classes  of  soldiers 
principally  distinguished,  of  whom  mention  is  frequently  made  by 
Ammianus  M arcellinus  and  Procopius.  These  were  the  Gentiles 
lod  Scutarii.  They  were  esteemed  the  flower  of  the  imperial 
armies,  and  on  them  it  is  probable  that  the  largest  beneficia,  or 
gifts  of  land,  would  be  bestowed ;  and  consequently  that  these 
were  the  benejiciarii  so  frequently  noentioned  in  the  Roman 
authors. 

Such,  then,  we  fipd  to  have  been  the  state  of  Gaul  at  the  ume 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Franks.  These  cooauerors,  possessing 
diemselves  of  a  province,  which  they  found  m  a  great  measure 
parcelled  out  into  benificei  or  gifts  to  the  sokliery  who  had  been 
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Its  former  com^  lerors,  and  adopting  the  very  judicious  policy  oi 
allowing  the  pnvileges  of  Franks  to  all  who  cnose  to  live  under 
the  Salic  and  Ripuarian  laws,  made  very  little  change  in  the  prop- 
erty or  possessions  of  those  who  chose  to  conform  to  that  conditioo. 
It  was  only  changing  the  superior  or  overlord,  and  exacting  from 
the  beneficiaries  the  same  oath  of  allegiance  and  military  service 
to  their  new  conquerors  which  they  had  sworn  to  their  former 
superiors,  the  emperors  or  governors.  The  Gentiles  and  Scutari! 
now  became  gerUibhammes  and  ecuyera ;  the  names  by  which  we 
know  the  ancient  beneficiaries  to  have  been  distinguished  in  the 
French  monarchy. 

This  hypothesis  appears  to  afibrd  a  solution  to  all  those  difficul- 
ties  which  attend  the  history  generally  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
feudal  system.  When  we  examine  the  accounts  given  by  Pas- 
quier,  Mably,  Condillac,  and  Robertson,  we  find  the  main  difficulty 
to  lie  in  this  circumstance.  The  beneficia  or  feus  are  said,  br 
these  authors,  to  have  been  granted  by  the  king  or  cliief  out  of 
the  conquered  lands,  to  his  chief  captains  or  officers,  as  a  reward 
of  their  services,  and  a  tie  to  secure  their  aid  and  assistance^  wlien 
necessary  in  military  expeditions.  Yet  it  is  at  the  same  time 
allowed,  and  history  will  not  permit  the  fact  to  be  controverted, 
that  these  chiefs  or  kings  had  no  land  to  bestow ;  for  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that,  whatever  conquest  was  made,  whatever 
booty  was  gained,  or  lands  acquired,  the  share  of  the  chief  was 
assigned  to  him  by  lot  as  well  as  that  of  the  private  men.  Of 
this  the  anecdote  of  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Soissons  furnishes  a 
sufficient  proof.  The  Abb^  Mably,  indeed,  although  he  takes 
notice  of  this  fact,  and  says  at  the  same  time  tliat  the  first  kings 
among  the  Franks  had  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  their  sub- 
jects, unless  the  privilege  of  commanding  the  army,  yet,  when  he 
comes  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  beneficiay  is  forced  to  give 
them  a  portion  of  land,  which  he  calls  their  domaine^  and  out  of 
which,  he  says,  they  made  gifts  to  such  of  the  grandees  as  they 
wanted  to  secure  to  their  interest.  What  this  domaine  was,  how- 
ever, he  docs  not  attempt  to  inform  us.  In  fact,  we  have  the  best 
authority  to  say,  that  the  lands  which,  during  the  Merovingian 
race,  belonged  to  the  king  in  patrimony,  were  a  mere  trifle,  and 
could  by  no  means  be  the  subject  of  those  gifts  or  benefices. 
Eginltart,  in  his  Life  of  Charlemagne,  speaking  of  the  sucoessors 
of  Clovis,  at  the  time  when  the  mayors  of  the  palace  had  begun 
to  assume  an  ascendant,  has  these  remarkable  words  : — "  Regi, 
nihil  aliud  rclinquebatur,  quam  ut,  regio  tnntum  nomine  contentus, 
crine  profuso,  barba  submissa,  solio  rcsideret,  ac  speciem  domi- 
nantis  effino;eret :  cum  praeter  inutile  regis  nomen,  et  precarium 
vitae  stipendium,  quod  ei  praefectus  aula^,  prout  videbalur,  exhibe- 
bat,  nihil  aliud  proprii  possideret  quam  unam,  et  cam  perparvi 
redditus,  villam,  in  qua  domum,  et  ex  qua  famulos  sibi  necessaria 
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ministrantes,  atque  obsequiurn  exhibentes  paucs  Dumerositatis 
habebat."* 

This  passage  gives  a  very  complete  idea  of  what  was  the  extent 
of  the  king*s  domain  :  at  least,  at  the  time  when  the  mayors  of 
the  palace  came  to  have  authority,  and  we  have  no  ground  from 
history  to  presume  tliat,  before  that  period,  it  had  ever  been  much 
more  extensive.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  every  respect,  a  reasonpble 
hypothesis,  that  tlic  btntjxda^  which  could  not  have  been  created 
by  the  kings  of  the  Franks  out  of  ilieir  own  property,  were,  in 
fact,  not  created  by  them  at  all,  but  subsisted  in  Uaul  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  the  Franks.  These  conquerors,  no  doubt, 
dispossessed  many  of  the  Gauls  of  their  lands,  but  they  did  not 
dispossess  all.  The  Salic  and  Ripyarian  laws  establish  many 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  Romans  and  Gauls  who  possessed 
lands,  subjecting  them  to  the  same  burdens  as  the  Franks,  of  fur- 
nishing horses,  provisions,  and  carriages  in  time  of  war.  The 
Roman  taxes  and  census  being  entirely  abolished  on  the  coming 
in  of  the  Franks,  the  great  ease  which  the  Gaub  found  in  being 
delivered  from  those  burdens,  to  which  their  new  services  were 
comparatively  li^ht,  very  soon  reconciled  them  to  their  new  mas- 
ters, and  made  them  the  most  faithful  of  their  subjects. 

The  authors  who,  according  to  the  common  supposition,  hold 
these  beneficia  to  have  been  granted  by  the  kings  ot  France  out 
of  their  domain,  involve  themselves  in  another  difficulty,  for  which 
they  give  but  a  very  lame  solution.  The  king,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, being  very  soon  divested  of  all  his  property,  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  very  few  hentficia^  it  remains  still  to  be  accounted  for, 
how  these  feudal  tenures  came  to  be  universally  prevalent,  so  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom  utis  held  in  that  way  :  for  the 
fees  created  out  of  the  domain  could  be  divided  only  among  a 
Kmall  number  of  the  grandees  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  would 
be  held  as  absolute  and  unlimited  property.  To  account,  there- 
fore, for  iliese  tenures  becoming  universal,  a  very  unnatural 
hypothesis  is  resorted  to.  Such  of  the  subjects  as  held  their 
lands  in  free  property  are  supposed  to  have  become  sensible  tliat 
It  would  be  more  for  thrir  advantage  to  hold  them  as  benejiciaj 
and  to  have  surrendered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  becom- 
ing bound  to  serve  him  in  war,  as  the  condition  on  which  he  was 
to  restore  them  their  property.     The  motive  for  this  extraordinary 

•  •'  The  kin?  had  no  ollirr  mirki  of  roytlty  Ihmn  locijf  hair  •nH  a  long  beard. 
lift  nt  on  hU  thronr  and  mimicked  the*  aira  of  a  ■ovcretffn,  but  in  reality  he  had 
Aothtne  elae  but  the  name.  His  rerenae,  eicept  a  email  country-eeat  and  a  few 
•erranU,  wtj  no  more  than  tl>e  precarioiu  bounty  Uiat  was  allowed  him  by  Um 
mayor  of  the  paUrc." — Kj^jnhart,  Vit.  C«r.  Ma^ni. 

-The  domain  of  iUr  Frank  monarchi  became  afterwards  more  extenetTe,  aad 
Ihrir  re«»deorea  in  diffrrenl  provinces  of  the  kinj^dom  more  numerous;  but  mm 
emnnut  attach  any  ^r^at  id*'aj*  <»f  munificence  to  these  establishments,  wheo  w« 
find  C;harlema?ne  regulating  tlte  number  of  bene  and  gi-'eee  which  each  b  !• 
Miiatam  "—Gibbon,  cap.  5(\  note  W. 
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proceediDg  is  said  to  have  been,  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  have 
a  powerful  protection  in  the  king  or  chief.  But  wliat  protection 
could  this  king  or  chief  afford  them,  who  was  a  man,  perhaps,  poorer 
than  themselves  ;  and  who,  according  to  this  notion,  had  no  other 
certain  dependence  for  assistance  from  his  grandees,  than  from  the 
few  to  whom  he  had  granted  benefices  out  of  his  domains.^  Had 
not  these  unlimited  proprietors  a  much  more  powerful  incitemeot 
to  preserve  their  independence,  which  made  each  a  sovereign 
witliin  his  own  territory  ;  and  were  they  not  better  protected  by 
that  general  equality  which  subsisted  among  them,  as  well  as  by 
that  natural  jealousy,  which,  being  felt  alike  by  aU,  would  incite 
them  to  combine  in  preventing  any  one  from  attempting  unjust 
encroachments? 

When  we  further  take  into  view,  that  these  benejicia  were, 
originally,  only  grants  for  life,  and  held  to  be  revocable,  at  all 
times,  at  the  will  of  the  grantor,  the  supposition  .of  any  free  and 
unlimited  proprietor  surrendering  his  possessions,  to  be  held  by 
such  a  tenure,  is  wholly  incredible.  The  exchange  would  have 
been  that  of  liberty  for  dependence ;  absolute  property  for  preca* 
rious  possession. 

This  power  of  disposing  of  the  fortunes  of  their  subjects,  by  the 
revocation  of  their  benefices,  could  not  long  continue  under  such 
weak  princes  as  those  of  the  Merovingian  race.  The  more  pow- 
erful of  the  benejiciarii  soon  determined  to  render  their  situation 
more  secure.  A  measure  of  this  kind  could  not,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, have  been  attempted,  if  all  the  beneficiarii  had  been,  as 
at  first,  Romans  and  Gauls  ;  but  at  this  time,  by  the  changes 
made  by  the  sovereigns,  a  great  part  of  the  benefices  must  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  Franks.  These,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the  disorders  which  occupied 
the  kingdom,  during  the  contests  between  Gontran  and  Childe- 
bert,  determined  to  seize  that  opportunity  of  establishing  them- 
selves in  their  possessions.  In  a  council  held  to  treat  of  a  peace 
between  these  princes,  the  benejiciarii  obliged  them  to  consent  in 
a  treaty,  that  the  king  should  no  longer  be  at  liberty  to  revoke 
benefices  once  conferred.  This  innovation,  however  agreeable  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  beneficiaries,  was  a  check  to  the  ambition 
of  such  men  as  either  had  no  land,  or  thought  they  had  too  little  ; 
and  these  discontents  afforded  a  pretext  to  succeeding  princes  for 
resuming  tlieir  power  of  revocation.  The  treaty  in  question, 
however,  was  soon  after  solemnly  confirmed  in  an  assembly  held 
at  Paris. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  lands  in  France  about  the  middle  of 
the  Merovingian  |)eriod  ;  part  possessed  in  beneficial  or  fiefs,  which 
were  now  become  heieditary,  and  part  occupied  by  allodial,  or 
absolute  proprietoi*s,  the  descendants  of  those  Franks  who  receiv- 
ed sliares  of  land  at  the  conquest.  In  that  slate  of  fluctuation,  in 
which  property  of  tiie  former  description  remained,  till  it  became 
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irrevocable  o  the  manner  mentioned,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
allodial  property  was  a  much  more  valuable  possession.  Many 
of  the  allodial  proprietors,  during  the  perpetual  civil  wars  of  the 
Merovingian  prmces,  found  means  greatly  to  increase  the  opulence 
and  the  extent  of  their  territories.  In  those  disorders,  the  casdes 
and  phces  of  strength,  where  the  more  powerful  lords  resided, 
were  naturally  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  territonr. 
They  were  continually  filled  with  retainers  and  dependents,  who 
sought  the  protection  of  the  lord  or  seigneur  ;  which  being  of  con- 
sequence in  securing  their  possessions  from  invasion,  they  courted 
by  making  him  annual  presents,  either  of  money  or  of  the  fruits 
of  their  lands.  This  connection  became,  in  a  very  short  time, 
that  of  vassal  and  superior  ;  a  tacit  contract,  by  which  the  vassal 
was  understood  to  hold  his  lands,  upon  the  condition  of  paying 
homage  to  the  superior,  and  military  service  when  required — the 
symbol  of  which  vassalage  was  a  small  annual  present. 

It  was  equally  natural  for  the  superior  or  seigneur  to  acquire  a 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  his  vassals.  In  those  disorderly 
times,  the  dukes  and  counts,  who  were  the  judges  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  districts,  occupied  with  their  own  schemes  of  ambition, 
paid  very  little  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  Many  of 
them  made  a  scandalous  traffic  of  justice,  oppressing  the  poor,  and 
regulating  their  sentences  accordmg  to  the  price  paid  for  them. 
In  this  situation,  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  people  naturally  chose, 
instead  of  seeking  justice  through  this  cornipt  channel,  to  submit 
their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  their  seigneurs,  to  whom 
they  had  sworn  allegiance.  By  degrees,  the  vassals  came  to 
acknowledge  no  other  judge  than  their  superior ;  and,  in  the  terri- 
tor}'  of  these  seigneurs,  the  public  magistrates  soon  ceased  to  have 
any  kind  of  jurisdiction. 

TIic  seiqnenrs  were  now  the  sole  judges,  as  well  as  the  com- 
man(ier.«<  or  military  leaders,  of  all  who  resided  within  their  terri- 
tories. Even  bishops  and  abbots  who  possessed  seigneuries 
e\-errise<l  thp<e  powers,  and  led  their  men  out  to  war.  The 
wliol**  kinr^dorn  uas  now  divided  between  these  seigneurs  and  the 
heneficiarii — that  is  to  say,  all  lands  were  held  in  feu  either  of 
the  orince  or  of  subject  superiors. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Charkma^ne — The  new  Empiro  of  the  Weat — Mannen.  GoTernment,  uid 
Caatoma  of  the  Age — Retroapeetive  View  of  the  AflBuraor  the  Cbarcb — ^Arian 
and  Pelagian  Hereaiea— Origin  of  Monaatic  Ordera — Pillar-Sainta— Aaneohr 
Confeaaion. 


The  Merovingian  race  of  the  kings  of  France  having  come  to  ao 
end  by  the  usurpation  of  Pepin,  and  the  deposition  of  Chjide- 
ric  III.,  a  new  series  of  princes,  the  descendants  of  the  illustrious 
Charles  Martel,  filled  the  throne  of  France  for  a  period  of  ^3 
years. 

The  injudicious  policy  of  Pepin  in  dividing  between  two  am- 
bitious princes,  his  sons,  a  kingdom  already  filled  with  intestine 
disorder,  must  soon  have  involved  France  in  all  die  miseries  of 
civil  war,  had  not  the  fortunate  death  of  Carloraan  averted  this 
calamity.  Charles  was  now  acknowledged  monarch  of  all  France  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-five  years,  this  prince, 
who,  in  more  respects  than  as  a  conqueror,  deserved  the  surname 
of  Great,  extended  the  limits  of  his  empire  beyond  the  Danube, 
subdued  Dacia,  Dalmatia,  and  Istria  ;  conquered,  and  rendered 
tributary  to  his  crown,  all  the  barbarous  nations  as  far  as  the  Vis- 
tula or  Weser ;  made  himself  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy, 
and  alarmed  the  fears  of  the  empire  of  the  Saracens.  The  long- 
est of  his  wars  was  that  widi  the  Saxons.  It  was  thirty  years 
before  he  reduced  to  subjection  this  ferocious  and.  warlike  people. 

The  motive  of  this  obstinate  war,  on  the  part  of  Charlemagne, 
against  a  people  who  possessed  nothing  alluring  to  the  avarice  of 
a  conqueror,  was  ambition  alone  ;  unless  we  shall  suppose  that 
the  ardor  for  making  proselytes  had  its  weight  with  a  prince, 
whose  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  was  a  remarkable 
feature  in  his  character, — a  zeal,  however,  which  carried  him  far 
beyond  the  bounds  which  humanity  ought  to  have  assigned  to  it. 
Charlemagne  left  the  Saxons  but  the  alternative  of  being  baptized 
or  drowned  in  the  Weser.  Impartial  history  records  with  regret, 
that  this  conquest  of  the  Saxons  was  stained  with  many  instances 
of  sanguinary  ferocity  on  the  part  of  the  victor. 

But  the  talents  of  Charlemagne  were  yet  more  distinguished  in 
the  civil  and  political  regulation  of  his  empire  than  in  his  exten- 
sive conquests.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  France,  at  this  period, 
to  be   equally  oppressed   by  the  nobility  and   the   clergy, —  two 
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powers  equally  jealous  of  each  other,  and  equally  ambitious  of 
uncontrolled  authority.  Pepin,  who  was  an  able  politician,  had 
endeavored  to  mitigate  the  disorders  arising  from  this  -  source, 
by  the  system  of  parliaments  or  annual  assemblies  in  the  month 
of  May,  *  to  which  ,the  bisliops  and  abbots,  together  with  the  chief 
of  the  nobility,  were  summoned  by  tlie  sovereign  to  deliberate  oi^ 
the  situation  of  the  state,  the  necessities  of  government,  and  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Charlemagne  ordered  these  assemblies  to 
be  held  twice  in  the  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  assemblies,  in  autumn,  to  deliberate  only  and  ex- 
amine. The  interests  of  the  kingdom  relative  to  foreign  princes, 
ihe  causes  of  grievances  and  the  sources  of  abuse,  were  investi- 
gated; and  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  assembly  in 
spring,  the  Champs  de  Mai,  which  had  the  sole  power  of  enacting 
laws.  This  last  assembly^was  not  composed  alone  of  the  clergy 
and  grandees.  Charlemagne  gave  the  people,  likewise,  a  share 
in  the  system  of  legislation,  by  admitting  from  each  county  twelve 
deputies  or  representatives.  These,  with  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
fenned  three  separate  chambers,  who  each  discussed,  apart,  the 
aSurs  which  concerned  tlieir  own  order,  and  afterwards  united  to 
communicate  their  resolutions,  or  to  deliberate  on  their  common 
interests.  The  sovereign  was  never  present,  unless  when  called 
upon  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  decrees  of  the  assembly,  or  to  serve 
as  a  mediator,  when  the  different  branches  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement . 

Still  further  to  harmonize  tlic  discordant  parts  of  his  empire, 
Cbarlemagne  divided  the  provinces  into  different  districts,  each 
of  which  contained  several  counties.  He  abolished  the  ancient 
custom  of  govemin*:;  them  by  dukes;  and  in  their  place  he  ap- 
pointed throe  or  four  royal  envoys,  called  J\nsn  Dominici^  to  * 
govern  each  province  or  JMissaiicum^  ohiigmg  them  to  an  exact 
visitation  of  it  every  three  months.  These  envoys  held  four 
courts  in  the  year  for  ilie  administration  of  justice;  and  the  ar- 
rangement in  which  the  business  of  these  courts  was  conducted 
reflects  the  highest  honor  on  the  character  of  Charlemagne.  The 
causes  of  the  poor  were  first  heard,  next  those  of  the  king,  then 
the  causes  of  the  clergy,  and  lastly  those  of  the  people  at  large. 
Y'carly  conventions  were  also  held  by  the  royal  envoys,  where  all 
the  bisliops  and  abbots,  the  barons  and  the  deputies  of  the  counts 
were  obliged  to  attend  personally,  or  by  their  representatives. 
At  these  conventions,  the  particular  affairs  of  tlie  province  were 
treated  of;,  the  conduct  of  the  counts  and  other  magistrates  ex- 
amined, and  the  wants  of  individuals  considered  and  redressed. 
At  ttie  general  assembly  or  parliament,  these  envoys  made  tlieir 


*The  pr^id^nt  Ifrntult  aji«i(fni  m  Um»  rraaon  for  changfing  th«  time  of  meet 
iaf  from  March  to  Majr,Ui«t  cavalry  being  inUoduced  into  the  armr  under  Pepin 
tilt  former  wMon  of  aaaembling  waa  too  earljr  to  allow  tbem  to  obtain  tobaiale 
ftrtlieif  honra. 
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report  to  the  king,  and  to  the  states,  of  the  situation  of  their  dis- 
trict, and  thus  the  public  attention  was  constantly  and  equally  direct- 
ed to  all  the  parts  of  the  empire.  All  the  ranks  of  magistrates  were 
kept  in  their  duty  by  this  public  and  frequent  scrutiny  into  their 
conduct;  and  the  people,  secured  from  oppression,  began  to  taste 
the  sweets  of  genuine  liberty,  in  the  subjection  to  equal,  wise,  and 
salutary  laws. 

This  propitious  change,  reflecting  the  highest  honor  on  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  Charlemagne,  was  but  a  temporary  blessing  to  his 
subjects.  His  successors  had  not,  like  him,  the  wisdom  to  perceive, 
that  moderation  in  authority  is  the  surest  foundation  of  the  powet 
of  a  sovereign. 

The  most  important  transactions  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
are  those  which  regard  Italy.  The  extirpation  of  the  Lombards, 
whose  dominion  had  been  greatly  abridged  by  his  father  Pepin, 
was  proposed  to  Charlemagne  by  Pope  Adrian  I.  The  French 
monarch  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Didier,  the  last  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  had  married  his  daughter;  but  the  contending  inter- 
ests of  the  two  sovereigns  soon  interrupted  the  amity  between 
them.  The  queen  was  sent  back  to  her  father's  court ;  and  Char- 
lemagne, Iq  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  Pope,  prepared  for 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  He  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  all  Lombardy, 
forced  Didier  to  surrender  himself  at  discretion,  and  thus  put  a  final 
period  to  the  government  of  the  Lombards,  which  had  subsisted 
above  two  hundred  yearsVT' 

Charlemagne  made  lA  entry  into  Rome  at  the  festival  of 
Easter,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  He  was  saluted 
king  of  France  and  of  the  Lombards  ;  and  at  this  time  he  is  said 
to  have  confirmed  the  donation  made  to  the  popes  by  his  father 
Pepin.  \  * 

The  empire  of  the  East  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  the  empress 
Irene.  On  the  death  of  Constantine  suniamed  Copronymus,  bis 
son  Leo  Chazares  succeeded  to  the  throne.  In  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  procured  his  son  Constantine,  an  infant,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  empire  ;  and  dying  left  this  prince,  then 
nine  years  old,  to  the  government  of  his  mother  Irene,  who  ruled 
the  empire  rather  as  a  sovereign  than  as  a  regent.  She  was  an 
able  woman,  and  foresaw  the  danger  to  the  empire  from  the  am- 
bition and  power  of  Charlemagne.  To  avert  any  hostile  purposes, 
till  she  should  be  in  a  condition  to  oppose  them  with  efifect,  she 
brought  about  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  the 
daughter  of  Charleniagne;  but  it  was  far  from  her  intention  that 
this  match  should  ever  be  accomplished.  Irene,  on  the  contrary, 
was  too  fond  of  power  herself  to  consent  to  any  thing  that  might 
deprive  her  of  the  reins  of  government.  She  kept  the  young 
Constantine  in  the  most  absolute  dependence  and  submission; 
and  when  at  last  he  endeavored  to  assume  that  dienity  which 
belonged  to  him,  she,  on  pretence  of  treasonable  designs,  threw 
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Iiim  into  prison,  deprived  him  of  his  eyes,  and  put  him  to  death. 
She  afterwards,  with  the  same  insincerity  as  before,  proposed  an 
alliance  with  Charlemagne  herself,  and  offered  him  her  hand  in 
marriage ;  but  while  the  negotiation  was  in  progress,  a  revolution 
took  place  in  the  empire,  and  tlie  ambitious  empress  was  driven 
from  her  throne,  and  died  an  exile  in  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Cliarlemagne  found  himself  obliged  frequently  to  vbit  Italy, 
both  to  establish  his  own  power  in  that  country,  which  was  en- 
dangered by  the  partisans  of  the  descendants  of  tlie  Lombard 
kings,  and  to  defend  the  authority  of  the  popedom,  which  was 
DOW  firmly  devoted  to  his  interests.  In  the  last  of  his  expeditions 
to  tliat  country  he  underwent  the  ceremony  of  inaugural  conse- 
cration by  the  hands  of  Leo  III.,  and  in  tlie  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  solemnly  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans, — a  title  which, 
three  hundred  years  before,  had  expired  in  the  person  of  Augus- 
tulus.  It  is  not  improbable,  that,  had  Cliarlemagne  chosen  Rome 
(or  his  residence,  that  great,  but  fallen  empire  might  have  once 
more  revived,  perhaps  recovered  its  ancient  lustre  ;  if  at  the 
same  time  he  had  lumself  abolished,  and  his  successors  discon- 
tinued, that  mischievous  policy  of  the  early  French  monarchs,  of 
dividing  their  dominions  among  their  children.  But  Charlemagne 
bad  no  capital  of  his  empire  ;  his  chief  residence,  indeed,  was  at 
Aix-la-Cliapelle  ;  but  his  constant  and  distant  wars  allowed  him 
no  permanent  scat  of  empire  f  and  he,  like  his  predecessors, 
divided,  even  in  his  lifetime,  his  dominions  among  his  children. 

This  great  prince  was  no  less  respectable  in  his  private  than  in 
his  public  character.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  dispo- 
sitions, and  there  never  was  a  sovereign  to  whom  his  subjects 
were  more  attat-hcd  from  considerations  of  personal  regard.  His 
secretary  and  historian,  Eginhart,  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of  his 
domestic  life,  and  the  economy  of  his  family,  which  is  character- 
istic of  an  axe  of  great  simplicity.  He  never  rode  abroad  without 
being  attended  by  his  sons  and  daui^iiters  ;  the  former  he  instructed 
m  all  manly  exorcises,  in  wliich  hi;  himself  was  particularly  skilled  ; 
and  his  (laughters,  according  to  the  simple  manners  of  the  times, 
were  assiduously  employed  in  the  various  labors  of  housewift^r)', 

Ertirulariy  in  spinning  wool  with  the  distaff.  For  his  children 
indul:red  in  all  the  atfeciion  of  the  fondest  parent,  and  he  bore 
tlie  premature  loss  of  some  of  them  with  less  magnanimity  tluin 
might  have  been  expected  from  so  heroic  a  mind.  * 

•Thrr»»  iw*  nofiv*  mindx  of  w*  malij^nant  a  U*inp«»ninH»nl  a*  to  drrittf  lh«»  hijfh 
«*t  fnttficalinn  troiu  the  di«rort'rin^,  or,  failinjf  iii«c<)vrry.  from  i\u*  invention  of 
int(t*n:il«  to  d»*jrnd'*  any  rhar.irUT  of  «cknowl«'d;jf*d  firrlli'nr»v  To  Voltaire 
•nd  Cffibb'>n  wr  witlinsfly  ronnijfn  th*»  mtTit  of  th«»«»  d»*lriit4l»lr  nlninini't  with 
wh»ch  tlirv  havr  rndcaTon^d  to  nnluoc  th**  clur^irtrr  ol'  Chirlrinajiu*  to  II19 
standard  oftlw^ir  own  rn'i'd.  An  infarn'-ii*  j»«TVir»jon  of  thf  riKMnirv^  of  a  nfitjlo 
pa»«a^  in  Kjinhirt'i*  "  f jif*»  of  Clnrlrrmjfnf'"  In-*,  hy  th»»««*  authors.  \n^n  inail** 
lb»  ffoondfrork  of  a  charti*  of  the  d^eprsi  criminality  ;  and  the  W'>rlliy  *rr.Tf*x*rr 
It  thiM  mule  to  ealamnialr  bia  maftrr.  fur  whom,  iu  rrery  line,  be  espreaere 

VOL.   II.  10 
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Charlemagne  died  in  the  year  814,  in  ihe  seventy-second  year 
of  his  age.  Contemporary  with  him  was  tlic  illustrious  Caliph  of 
the  Saracens,  Haroun  Alrascliid,  whose  conquests,  excellent  poli- 
cy, wisdom,  and  humanity,  entitle  him  to  he  ranked  among  the 
greatest  of  princes.  He  expressed  a  peculiar  admiration  for  the 
virtues  and  character  of  Charlemagne,  and  cultivated  his  friend- 
ship by  embassies  and  presents. 

Of  all  the  lawful  children  of  Charlemagne,  Lewis,  sumamed 
die  Debonnaire,  was  the  only  one  who  survived  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded without  dispute  to  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne,  with 
the  exception  of  Italy,  which  that  monarch  had  settled  upon  his 
grandson  Bernard,  the  son  of  Pepin. 

Of  the  manners,  customs,  and  government  of  the  age  of  Char- 
lemagne many  particulars  have  been  touched  upon  with  much 
nicety  and  penetration  by  Voltaire  in  his  Essai  sur  its  Maurs  et 
I'  Esprit  des  J^ations,  Other  particulars,  however,  appear  to 
demand  rather  a  more  minute  consideration  than  that  lively  and 
ingenious  writer  has  thought  proper  to  bestow  on  them. 

We  have  seen  in  wliat  manner  Charlemagne  new  modelled 
the  government  of  the  provinces  by  the  excellent  system  which 
he  introduced  into  the  provincial  conventions  under  the  royal 
envoys. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  the  ancient  chief  magistratrv, 
the  dukes  and  counts,  lost  entirely  their  authority.  They  con- 
tinued to  have  the  military  command  of  the  troops  of  tlie  canton, 
and  the  charge  of  procuring  levies  from  each,  according  to  its 
strength  and  the  measure  of  its  population.  Cavalry  came  now 
into  general  use,  but  their  numbers  must  have  been  very  incon- 
siderable, for  twelve  farms  were  taxed  to  furnish  only  one  horre- 
man.  The  province  furnished  six  months'  provisions  to  its  cora- 
plement  of  soldiers,  and  the  king  provided  for  them  during  the 
remainder  of  the  campaign. 

The  engines  used  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  towns  were  the 
same  that  were  in  use  among  the  Romans,  for  the  Franks  had  no 
oilier  masters  in  fortification  than  they.  The  battering  ram,  the 
ballista,  tlie  catapulta,  and  testudo,  were  accordingly  employed  in 
all  their  sieges. 

Charlemagne  was  very  attentive  to  the  increase  and  manage- 
ment of  his  navy.  To  protect  his  trade  and  secure  his  provinces 
from  invasion,  lie  stationed  sliips  of  war  in  the  mouths  of  all  the 
larc;e  rivers,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic.  The  nobility 
of  his  kingdom  were  oWiged  to  personal  service  in  his  fleets  as 

llic  utmost  esteom  and  veneration.  Sensible  of  tlie  inconsistPncy  of  chai^ng^ 
Clurlenia^rne  with  criniinality  with  his  own  dauijhttTs,  (which  tlmnhait  is  flip- 
post»d  to  have  done,)  and  ih**  fart  of  the  secretary  havinir  married  one  of  thcie 
princesses,  (iibbon  di<pos«»s  of  this  ditrienlty  by  ari;uinjj.  that  the  suspicion  under 
which  thfs<'  fair  damsels  laln>red,  "  without  excepting  his  own  wife,"  disproved 
th»  fact  of  the  ni.irria*j*»  I  How  much  more  natural  the  conclusion,  that  lac  f:us| 
of  the  marriajre  disproved  the  suspicion  !— See  Gibbon,  ch.  zlix.,  note  W. 
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well  as  in  his  armies.  He  made  Boulogne  one  of  the  chief  sta« 
tions  for  his  navy,  and  restored  the  ancient  pharos  of  that  town, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  lime.  He  bestowed  the  utmost 
attention  on  the  encouragement  of  commerce.  The  merchants 
of  Tuscany  and  Marseilles  traded  to  Constantinople  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  interchan<^ed  the  commodities  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He 
projected,  and  partly  carried  into  execution,  the  splendid  design  of 
uniting  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  by  a  canal,  and  thus  forming  a 
communication  between  the  Western  Ocean  and  the  Black  Sea. 
Venice,  which,  at  the  time  of  Attila's  depredations  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  had  arisen  from  a  few  inconsiderable  huts,  where  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  had  sheltered  themselves  from  their  invaders 
the  Huns,  was  now  a  considerable  commercial  state.  Genoa  was 
likewise  enterprising  and  industrious;  and  the  cities  of  Rome, 
Ravenna,  Milan,  Aries,  Lyons,  and  Tours,  became  noted  for  the 
nitnufacture  of  woollen  stuffs,  glass,  and  iron  work;  but  silk  was 
not  yet  wove  in  any  city  in  the  Western  empire,  nor  for  400 
jreirs  afterwards.  A  taste  for  the  more  luxurious  articles  of 
Eastern  magni6cence  was  repressed  by  Charlemagne,  by  sumptu- 
ary  laws,  and  still  more  powerfully  restrained  by  the  extreme  sinv- 
plicity  of  his  own  manners  and  dress.*  The  value  of  money  at 
this  time  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Roman  empire  at  the 
time  of  Constantine.  The  golden  sous  of  the  Franks  was  the 
mlidus  Ramanus^  which  was  worth  about  twelve  shillings  and   six- 

Smce  sterling;  the  silver  denarius^  worth  about  fifteen  pence, 
esides  these,  which  were  actual  coins,  there  were  other  fictitious 
or  numerar\'  denominations  of  money.  The  numerary  liber  (llvrc) 
of  the  age  of  Charlemagne  was  supposed  to  be  a  pound  or  twelve 
ounces  of  silver,  which  was  divided  into  twenty  parts,  each  of 
which  was  a  solidum  or  sous  of  silver.  The  variation  of  the  money 
of  France  under  the  same  denominations  has  from  that  time  to  the 
present  been  prodigious.  The  livre,  instead  of  a  pound  of  silver, 
which  is  worth  about  three  pounds  sterling,  is  now  nearly  of  the 
Taliie  of  tenpence. 

The  Capihilaria^  or  laws  of  Cliarlemagne,  were  compiled  and 
reduced  into  one  volume  as  early  as  the  year  827.  They  remained 
afterwards  for  manv  centuries  in  oblivion  ;  but  were  at  last  rescued 

0 

from  obscurity  in  ir>31  and  154.5,  by  the  care  of  some  learned 
men  of  Germany,  and  since  that  time  there  have  been  several  very 
elegant  editions  of  them  published  in* France.  These  capitularies 
present  a  variety  of  incidental  circumstances,  from  which  we  learn 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  times.  Unless  in  the  great  cities, 
there  were  not,  in  any  of  the  Euroi>can  kingdoms,  inns  for  the 
accommodation   of    travellers ;    tliey  repaired,  according   to   the 


•  **  He  wor^  in  winter,"  «?•  E|finh»rt,  "•  plain  doublet,  made  of  an  otters 
dUn,  wooUen  tanic,  fringed  with  silk,  and  a  blue  coat ;  hia  how  consUttd  of  tnu»- 
lMad«ofdifler«ntoo)on."~£fiBbait,VU  Ctr  Maf. 
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custom  of  the  times,  to  any  house  they  chose,  and  it  was  reckoned 
the  highest  breach  of  civil  and  religious  duty  to  deny  accommoda- 
tion to  any  traveller.* 

The  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  under  Charlemagne  waf  very- 
low.  The  towns  were  small,  thinly  scattered,  built  of  wood^  and 
perhaps  even  the  walls  were  of  that  material.  The  mechanic  arts 
were  much  more  cultivated  in  Arabia  at  this  time,  than  in  the 
Western  empire.  The  caliph  Alraschid  sent  a  present  to  Charle- 
magne of  a  clock  which  struck  the  hours  by  a  bell,  the  first  that  bad 
been  seen  in  Europe,  and  which  at  that  time  was  admired  as  a 
miracle  of  art. f 

Where  the  state  of  the  useful  arts  was  so  low,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  fine  arts  could  have  been  successfully  cultivated. 
Indeed  in  those  unfavorable  periods,  had  not  a  spark  been  kept 
alive  by  the  existing  monuments  of  ancient  taste  and  genius,  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  must  have  been  totally  extinguished,  j: 
As  to  music,  we  have  authorities  for  knowing  that  it  was  frequently 
practised  in  those  ages,  but  probably  with  no  higher  claim  to  ex- 
cellence than  their  painting  or  sculpture.  The  monk  of  Ingelheim, 
in  his  Life  of  Charlemagne,  informs  us,  that  while  the  emperor  was 
at  Rome,  there  was  a  contest  of  skill  between  the  French  and 
Roman  musicians,  and  that  the  latter  instructed  the  former  in  the 
art  of  playing  on  the  organ. 

Architecture,  though  totally  changed  in  its  style,  from  what  is 
properly  termed  the  Grecian,  attained,  nevertheless,  a  much  higher 
degree  of  eminence  in  those  barbarous  times,  than  any  other  of 
the  fine  or  useful  arts.  That  style  of  architecture  termed  the 
Gothic,  though,  by  some  fastidious  critics,  most  absurdly  treated 
with  contempt,  has  its  positive  merit  and  excellence,  as  well  as  the 
Grecian  ;  its  character  as  strongly  marked,  and  its  proportions  as 
certainly  defined.  There  is  a  melancholy  majesty,  a  powerful 
ingredient  of  the  sublime,  which  it  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  tbb 
species  of  architecture  to  produce. 

In  those  times,  the  knowledge  of  letters  was  confined  to  a  few 
of  the  ecclesiastics.  Charlemagne  himself,  however,  was  by  no 
means  illiterate.  He  spoke  Latin  with  great  fluency.  Eginhart 
informs  us,  that  he  was  curious  in  the  knowledge  of  the  motions 
of  the  stars ;  and  that  he  even  tried  to  write,  but  this,  says  the 
secretary,  was  a  preposterous  labor,  and  too  late  begun.     But  the 


*  "  Pnecipimus  ut  in  omni  re^rno  nostro,  neqoe  dives  neqoe  |>aoper  peregrtnis 
hofpiUa  dene^e  todeant:  id  est  sive  perrgrinis  propter  Deani  ambuUnUbtia 
per  tcrram,  sive  cuilibet  itineranU.  Propter  amorem  Dei,  et  propter  salatem 
animiD  sua;,  tectum  et  focum  et  aquam  nemo  illi  dcneget." — Capit.  Car.  Blaf .  a 
Baluzio. 

f  Alraschid  sent  alio  a  natural  wonder  which  would  excite  no  lesa  the  etui* 
opity  and  admiration  of  a  barbarous  age, — a  large  elephant. — Mexeray,  torn,  i.,  p. 
474. 

t  "  NnUa  tempera  Aiere/'  faya  Muratori,  "  qaiboi  pictorea  desiderali  ibenmi 
8ed  qui.  qualeave  pielorea,  bone  Deas !  *' — Muratori,  Diawrtattonea,  Difli  M. 
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encouragement  which  Charlemagne  gave  to  literature,  and  the 
honors  he  bestowed  on  those  who  successfully  cultivated  letters, 
marked  a  genius  beyond  tiie  age  in  which  he  lived.     He  was  at 

Seat  pains  in  inviting  learned  men  from  all  quarters  to  reside  in 
s  dominions  of  France.  Italy,  where  letters  were  not  yet  totally 
extinguished,  furnished  some  men  of  abilities  whom  he  employed 
in  teaching  the  sciences  to  the  Franks.  His  care  extended  to  that 
country  as  well  as  to  France,  for  the  monk  of  St.  Gall  informs 
us,  that  two  Irish  priests  (Scoti  de  Hibernia),  having  come  to 
France,  men  eminent  for  literature,  Charlemagne  received  them 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  kept  one  of  them  in  France,  while 
be  sent  the  other  to  teach  the  sciences  in  Italy.*  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  the  Britannic  Isles  in  those  ages  of  darkness 
preserved  more  of  the  light  of  learning  than  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
pean kingdoms.  •^Icuinus^  whom  Charlemagne  employed  as  his 
preceptor,  and  iionored  with  several  important  cmbassies^and 
Dmi^aUvay  who  was  likewise  in  high  estimation  with  that  prince 
for  his  learning — were  both  from  Britain.  Among  those  most 
eminent  for  their  abilities  in  the  age  of  Cliarlemagnc,  was  likewise 
our  countryman  the  Venerable  Bede,  who  in  a  variety  of  works, 
ecclesiastical,  historical,  and  poetical,  showed  an  extent  of  learning 
tbpilar,  indeed,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  f 

But,  after  all,  the  low  state  of  literature  may  be  figured  from 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  books,  the  subjects  on  which  they  were 
written,  and  the  very  high  estimation  which  was  put  upon  them 
by  dK>se  who  possessed  them.  Tiie  gift  of  a  trifling  manuscript 
to  a  monastery,  of  the  Life  of  a  Saint,  was  suflicient  to  entitle  the 
donor  to  the  perpetual  prayers  of  the  brotherhood,  and  a  mass  to 

'On  the  authority  of  the  monk  of  St.  Gall,  the  followinif  anecdote  \m  related 
ol  Chailema^e,  which  tn.irkt  the  itronfr  intere^it  which  he  t/K>k  in  diMemtnatinif 
a9%onjf  hii  luhjocts  the  advantajrps  of  education,  and  the  attention  which  he 
pervonally  Itetitowed  on  thoae  •eininarica  of  learninjf  which  he  ftnjnded.  In  an 
ermmination  of  one  of  thcno  in^itutionn  in  which  were  a  number  of  boya,  aonfl 
o<  the  nobility,  as  well  an  of  tl)>  lnvrest  claaa  of  the  people,  it  happened  that  th« 
latter  acquitted  them«elvea  very  mucli  to  the  aatiafaction  of  the  monarch,  while 
tk4*  Touni;  nobU*inen,  on  the  other  hand,  made  a  ^vry  inferior  appearance. 
C^arlemaJfn^,  ohacnrint;  this,  placed  the  poor  boyaon  hii  rif^ht  hand,  ana  thanked 
tkem  for  their  obedience  to  hit  orderii,  and  their  attention  to  their  »ludie«  :  •'  Con- 
tmoe  to  improve  yr>urpelvei«,  my  children."  aaid  he,  ''and  yon  ihall  ho  well 
fr  warded  with  bithoprics  and  abbeys.  I  will  raise  you  to  honor  and  crmsequence. 
0  It  for  you."  Slid  ne,  turning;  Uj  his  left,  and  frownin*^  on  the  nobles,  ♦*you 
driieale,  handsome  creatures,  you  are  of  hii^h  birth  and  rich,  you  did  not  think 
K  aeceassry  to  regard  my  orders,  or  your  own  future  reputation  ;  you  haTe 
drvpis'^  knowIed(pe  and  ijiven  yourselves  up  to  play  and  laziness,  wasting  your 
time  in  useless  amusements;  but  know,"  said  he,  with  a  tremendous  look,  mm 
he  raised  that  arm  thit  hid  won  so  many  virtoriei,  *•  that  neither  your  birth  nor 
beaatv  shall  be  of  any  avail  with  me,  whatever  they  may  with  others;  for  from 
Charles  you  have  nothini^  to  expect,  unless  you  speedily  recover  ynur  loat  time, 
and  make  up  for  ynur  former  idleness  by  diligt»nce  in  future." — Pulter's  Hiatoii- 
cal  fVveloprmenl  of  the  Political  State  of  the  CSerman  F.mpire,  book  i.  c.  C. 

t  **  Neque  enim  silenda  laits  Britannia*,  Scotisn  et  Hibernian,  quat,  studio  liber* 
•Itam  arlium.  eo  tempore  antecellebant  reliquis  occidentalibiis  reikis;  et  eorm 
Mooachorum,  <}iii  lilerarum  gloriam  alibi  aot  langoentem  aut  deprewaro  in  Mm 
wgioolbi  MRptfTO  0a0eitaniat  et  tnehuiiiir.'* — Moratori,  Dim.  43. 
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be  celebrated  for  ever  for  the  salvation  of  his  sou..  A  complete 
copy  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  given  to  a  city  or  state  was  esteemed 
a   princely  donation.      The   reputation  of  learning  was  then   ac- 

Suired  at  a  very  easy  rate.  Extracts  from  the  different  works  of 
)e  Fathers  literally  transcribed,  and  often  patched  togetlier  with- 
out order  or  connection,  composed  the  valuable  works  of  those 
luminaries  and  instructers  of  the  age :  nothing  was  more  common 
than  those  commentaries  called  Catenas^  which  were  illustrations 
of  some  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  by  borrowing  sentences  suc- 
cessively from  half-a-dozen  of  the  Fathers,  making  each  to  illus- 
trate a  verse  in  his  turn. 

In  treating  of  the  manners,  jurisprudence,  and  policy  of  the 
Goths,  some  account  has  already  been  given  of  those  systems  of 
laws  which,  by  the  barbarian  tribes,  were  not  injudiciously  pre- 
ferred to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  more  polished  nations  whom 
they  subdued.  Some  particulars  which  distinguished  the  laws  of 
the  northern  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Franks,  deserve  to  be 
more  attentively  considered.  These  are  the  peculiar  fines  for 
homicide,  the  judgments  of  God,  and  the  judicial  combat. 

Among  all  barbarous  nations,  the  right  of  private  revei^e  is 
allowed ;  which  is  not  only  expedient  in  such  a  state  of  sociedr, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  where  there  is  neither  sufficient  ampli- 
tude in  the  penal  laws  to  apply  to  the  variety  of  criminal  acts, 
nor  coercive  force  in  any  branch  of  the  state  to  carry  such  laws 
into  execution.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  revenge  was  alwajrs 
honorable — often  meritorious.  The  independent  warrior  cliastised 
or  vindicated  with  his  own  hand  the  injuries  he  had  received  or 
given  ;  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  dread  than  the  resentment  of 
the  sons  or  kinsmen  of  the  enemy  he  sacrificed.  The  magistrate, 
conscious  of  his  weakness,  interposed,  not  to  punish,  but  to  recon- 
cile ;  and  he  was  satisfied  if  he  could  persuade  the  as;gressor  to 
pay,  and  the  injured  party  to  accept  the  moderate  fine  unposed  as 
the  price  of  blood. 

When  a  government  has  attained  to  such  stability  as  to  allow 
the  improvement  of  jurisprudence,  the  quality  of  persons  enters 
but  in  very  few  instances  into  the  consideration  of  the  measure  of 
crimes.  The  life  of  the  meanest  citizen  as  well  as  of  the  highest 
is  under  the  equal  protection  of  the  law.  But  barbarians  cannot 
reason  as  wise  politicians  ;  and  in  a  state  where  men  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  their  own  judges  and  avengers,  the  most  unjust  distinc- 
tions cannot  fail  to  take  place.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  life  of 
a  Roman  should  have  been  appreciated  at  a  trifle  by  their  barba- 
rian conquerors,  who  established  such  distinctions  among  the  ranks 
of  their  own  citizens,  that  while  some  illustrious  murders  would 
cost  the  perpetrator  six  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  others  might  be 
expiated  tor  a  fine  of  fifty  pieces. 

The  Visigoths  and  the  Burgundians  were  the  first  among  the 
Gothic  nations  who  showed  a  spirit  of  equity  and  impartiality,  it 
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n  as  judicious  policy,  in  deviating  from  those  barbarous  distinc- 
ttODS  in  the  laws  of  their  northern  brethren.  We  have  noticed 
the  equal  severity  of  tiie  law  of  the  Visigotiis,  both  in  tlie  crime 
of  murder  and  robbery;  and  the  Burgundian  code  was,  in  that 
respect,  alike  remarkable.  So  likewise,  as  the  manners  of  the 
Franks  grew   more   civilized,   their   laws    became   proportionally 

Suitable;  and  under  the  reign  of  Cliarlemagne,  murder  was  univer- 
ly  punished  with  death. 

Tlie  ignorance  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  d)eii 
authority  in  those  rude  aecs,  laid  a  natural  foundation  for  another 
singularity  in  tlieir  legal  forms,  which  was,  the  judgment  of  God. 
A  party  accused  of  a  crime  was  allowed  to  produce  a  certain 
number  of  witnesses,  more  or  fewer  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  offence;  and  if  these  declared  upon  oath  their  belief  in  the 
innocence  of  the  accused,  it  was  accounted  a  sufBcient  justifica- 
tion. Seventy-two  compurgators  were  required  to  absolve  an 
incendiary  or  murderer;  •  and  Gregory  of  Tours  relates,  that  when 
tlie  chastity  of  a  queen  of  France  was  suspected,  three  hundred 
nobles  swore,  without  hesitation,  that  the  infant  prince  had  been 
actually  begotten  by  her  deceased  husband. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  notorious  perjuries  occasioned  by 
this  absurd  practice  gave  rise  to  another  equally  preposterous,  and 
much  more  dangerous  to  the  unhappy  criminal.  It  was  in  the 
option  of  the  judge  to  condemn  the  party  accused  to  undergo  the 
trial  of  cold  water,  of  boiling  water,  or  of  red-hot  iron.  They 
began  with  the  performance  of  tlic  ma^s,  and  the  accused  person 
solemnly  took  the  sacrament.  If  the  trial  was  by  cold  water,  the 
prieit  gave  his  benediction  to  the  water,  and  performed  exorcism, 
to  expel  evil  spirits.  The  culprit,  tied  hand  and  foot,  was  then 
thrown  into  a  pool  of  water;  wh.Tc,  if  he  sank  to  the  bottom,  and 
probably  was  drowned,  it  was  a  proof  of  his  innocence:  but  if  he 
nwam  above,  ho  was  arroiinted  certainly  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  death  accordinely.  The  trial  by  hot  water  was  performed  by 
inakii)!^  the  arcu'ied  person  phince  his  naked  artn  into  a  vessel  of 
boilinz  water,  and  fetch  from  the  bottom  a  consecrated  ring.  The 
ann  was  immediately  put  into  a  bap:,  and  sealed  up  by  the  judge, 
to  be  opened  after  three  days;  when,  if  there  were  no  marks  of 
burning,  the  culprit  was  declared  innocent,  f  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  composliious  wiiich  powerfully  resist  the  immediate 
effects  of  fire;  and  whieii,  in  all  probability,  were  not  unknown  in 
those  davs  wjjen  there  was  so  much  occasion  for  them. 

0 

•  **  Si  qui<  inff«»nuu«  injjcnnum  cattravrril,  vi»l  h'»min<»in  Riptiariiim  intrrfo 
errit,  diicrntis  soliiJii  rulpabiiin  judirrtiir;  aut  ai  n^gavf*rlt  riirii  duodrciin  jiin^ 
—Si  quit  m'W    inti*rff'ri»ril  qui    in  trtml**  rr^fii    r»t,   wxc^nlii   nolidi*  rulpabilui 

ndtretnr ;  vel  %\  nrjrar«»rit,  rum  ii^pluiijint.i  diiobin  jiirvt Si  quia  in^nuiifil 

Ripuinum  intrrrf«*»ril.  v\  rum  cum  rtnio  ooprruit,  vrl  in  put<H>  arti  in  quoriin* 
^oe  Iilirt  loci>  roUf  voIiHTit,  qM  k1  dicitur  Mndruint.  m'\rfv\\\^  »i»lidii  rulpabtlit 
kidie^tar,  aut  cum  M*ptu)«ivititt  du<>bu«  jun*!." — l>*jf.  Rtpuar  ,  cap.  vi.,  vii.,  ^L  u. 

*  CapitaUria  Rrg um  Francortim,  •  Bklazio,  torn,  it.,  p.  (31)  et  arq. 
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The  third  proof  was  by  holding  in  the  hand,  for  a  certain  space 
of  time,  a  red-hot  iron;  or  by  walking  barefooted  over  several 
burning  ploughshares,  or  bars  of  iron.  Perhaps  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  elude  even  the  dangers  of  this  experiment,  though  certainly 
more  difHcult  than  the  last.  Another  ordeal  was  of  a  gentler  sort; 
it  was  performed  by  consecrating  a  piece  of  barley-bread  and 
cheese,  and  giving  it  to  the  accused  tft  eat,  who,  if  be  was  not 
choked  by  it,  was  declared  innocent.* 

Among  the  most  inveterate  and  longest  established  of  these 
ancient  customs  was  that  of  judicial  combat.  Both  in  civil  and 
in  criminal  proceedings,  the  accuser  and  the  accused  were  under 
the  necessity  of  answering  a  mortal  challenge  from  the  antagonist 
who  was  destitute  of  legal  proof  either  to  establish  or  refute  a 
charge.  Tliis  sanguinary  and  most  iniquitous  proceeding,  which 
was  calculated  to  redouble  oppression,  and  add  strength  to  the 
strong  against  the  weak,  continued,  for  many  ages,  to  be  allowed 
in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  So  rooted  has  the  custom  been, 
that  even  the  wisdom  of  more  polished  ages,  and  the  prohibitory 
and  penal  enactments  of  councils  of  the  church,  and  of  sovereign 
princes,  have  been  found  quite  inadequate  to  restrain  ^^A^j^ 

In  treating  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  middreAages,  it 
IS  necessary,  without  attempting  to  give  a  connected  view  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  church  as  con- 
nected with  the  illustration  of  manners  or  oi  national  policy. 
Before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  during  that  period,  the 
Christian  church  was  rent  into  numberless  divisions,  arising  both 
from  disputed  points  of  doctrine,  and  from  less  essential  matters  of 
forms  and  ceremonies.  The  Arian  and  Pelagian  heresies,  with  the 
numberless  sects  which  sprung  from  these  as  from  a  parent  stem, 

*  Similar  modes  of  trial  nppear  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of 
many  ancient  nations.  The  law  of  Moses  prescribes  an  ordeal  for  the  trial  of 
the  cliatitity  of  married  women,  viz.  that  the  husband  who  suspected  tlie  fidelity 
of  his  wife  should  bring  her  to  the  priest  wilh  an  ofTcrinjr  in  her  hand,  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  barley-meal :  and  Uie  priest,  after  admii:i9terin|r  a  certain  form 
of  exe«?ration  to  a  cup  of  water,  shall  make  the  woman  drink  it ;  under  th« 
assurance  that,  if  guilty,  the  water  shall  cause  her  belly  to  swell,  and  her  thigh 
to  rot. — Numbers,  cli.  v.  The  anxiety  of  conscious  guilt  is  to  this  day  appealed 
to  in  a  similar  method  by  the  Brahmins  of  India. 

f  By  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  practice  of  judicial  combat  is 
described  as  a  cunning  invention  of  the  devil,  that,  by  the  death  of  their  bodie«, 
he  may  ff^t  immediate  possession  of  the  souls  of  the  combatants ;  and  is  prohib- 
ited under  the  highest  penalty — any  Christian  prince  permitting  the  practice 
within  his  dominions  was  to  W  excommunicaleu.  The  combatants  themselves 
were  condemned  to  excommunication,  forfeiture  of  their  property,  and  the  per- 
son  who  fell  in  combat  wns  denied  (Christian  burial.  The  instigator  of  a  duel, 
and  even  the  6(>ectatord,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  excommunication.— 
Concil.  Trident.  Sess    !>.  sub  Pont.  Pio.  A.  D.  inGlV 

The  learned  Mr.  Harris  has,  in  his  Philosophical  Inquiries,  shown  that  the 
custom  of  the  ordeal  may  be  traced  up  to  the  time  of  Rteocles  and  Polynices* 
that  is,  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  onleal  by  red-hot  iron  is  particularly  men- 
tioiu'd  in  the  Antiffone  of  Sophocles.     Harris's  Phil.  Inquiries,  part  3,  chap.  1. 

For  much  fanciful  reasoning,  and  misapplied  ingenuity,  on  the  subject  of  tneee 
encient  custogas,  see  Montesquieu,  Elsprit  dea  LoLz,  Ut.  2S.y  ch.  17. 
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eontinued  for  many  years  to  embroil  the  church,  and  to  occasioo 
the  most  violent  contentions.  We  have  already  observed  that 
Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  wlio  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
tnaintained  that  Christ,  the  second  person  of  the  godhead,  was 
totally  distinct  from  the  first  person,  or  God  the  Father:  that 
Christ  was  the  first,  and  the  noblest  of  those  beings  whom  God 
had  created  out  of  nothing  :  that  He  was  the  instrument  by  whose 
subordinate  operation  the  Almighty  Being  had  formed  \he  uni- 
▼erse;  and  was  therefore  inferior  to  him  both  in  nature  and  dig* 
oily.  The  opinions  of  Arius,  with  re^rd  to  the  third  person  of 
the  Trinity,  are  not  so  well  known.  His  doctrine,  concerning  the 
inferior  nature  of  the  Son  of  Cfod,  was  exanuncd,  and  solemnly 
debated  in  the  council  of  Nice,  which  was  assembled  by  Constan- 
tine,  and  it  was  there  condemned  by  a  plurality  of  suffrages.  The 
Nicene  creed  declared  Christ  to  be  consubstantial  with  tlie  Father, 
and  pronounced  a  sentence- of  deposition  and  banishment  on  Arius. 
His  doctrines,  however,  continued  to  find  many  zealous  sup- 
porters, and  the  emperor  Constantine  himself,  becoming  at  length 
a  convert  to  his  opinions,  recalled  Arius  from  banishment,  and 
ordered  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  restore  him  to  his  eccle- 
siastical functions  and  dignities.  This,  however,  was  prevented 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Arius,  an  event  which  his  enemies  interpre- 
ted as  a  judgment  of  heaven  to  punish  his  heresy  and  impiety  ;  but 
which  his  disciples  and  partisans  attributed  to  the  intolerant  zeal  of 
some  of  his  adversaries. 

In  the  fifth  centur}'  arose  tlic  Pelagian  heresy.  The  authors 
of  it  were  Pelagiiis  and  Ca?lestius,  the  former  a  native  of  Britain, 
the  latter  of  Ireland.  These  men  looked  upon  the  doctrines 
commonly  received  concerning  the  originil  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing and  purify  the  heart,  as  prejudicial  to  the  progress  both 
of  religion  and  virtue,  and  tending  to  lull  mankind  into  a  pre- 
sumptuous and  fatal  security.  They  maintained  that  these  doc- 
trines were  equally  false  and  pemirious;  that  the  sins  of  our  first 
parents  were  imputed  to  them  alone,  and  not  to  their  posterity; 
that  we  derive  no  corruption  from  their  fall;  but  are  bom  as  pure 
and  unspotted  as  Adam  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker:  tliat 
mankind,  therefore,  are  capable  of  repentance  and  amendment, 
and  of  arriving  at  the  hi8;liest  degree  of  j)iety  and  virtue,  by  tho 
itsc  of  thoir  own  naturil  faculties  and  powers.  These  doctrines, 
whirh  sinirk  deep  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of  Christianity, 

Eve  a  great  alarm  to  the  church.  They  were  ver)'  ably  com- 
ted  by  Si.  Augtistin;  and  this  sect  was  condemned  by  an 
ecrlesiastiral  council  almost  as  soon  as  heard  of:  but  its  votaries 
pro()agated  their  opinions  in  secret,  and  continued  to  be  numerous 
for  st»veral  ases. 

But  not  only  was  the  chiirrh  rent  in  pieces  by  these  disputes 
on   essential   articles   of  faith,   other   matters,    comparatively   of 
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much  less  importance,  iexcited  the  most  violent  commotions. 
One  great  article  of  dissension  in  those  times  was  the  worship  of 
images,  which  had  been  gradually  gaining  ground  for  some  cen- 
turies. It  arose  first  from  the  custom  of  having  crucifixes  in 
private  houses,  and  portraits  of  our  Saviour  and  his  aposdes, 
which  sometimes  being  of  considerable  value,  were,  among  other 
religious  donations,  bequeathed  by  dying  persons  to  the  church, 
where  they  were  displayed  on  solemn  festivals.  The  clergy  at 
first  took  pains  to  repress  that  superstition.  In  the  year  393  we 
find  St.  Epiphaniu^  pulled  down  an  image  in  a  Church  of  Syria, 
before  which  he  found  an  ignorant  person  saying  prayers.  Others, 
however,  of  his  brethren  were  no\  so  circumspect  or  scrupulous, 
and  in  time  the  piriesis  even  found  their  interest  in  encouraging  the 
practice  :  for  particular  images  in  particular  churches,  acquiring  a 
higher  degree  of  celebrity  than  others,  and  getting  the  reputation  of 
performing  miraculous  cures,  the  graiefiil  donations  that  were  made 
to  the  church  were  a  very  considerable  emolument  to  the  ecclesi- 
astics. 

In  the  year  727,  the  emperor  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  was  desirous  of 
extirpating  this  idolatry,  which  he  very  justly  considered  as  dis- 
graceful to  Christianity  ;  but  his  measures  were  too  violent ;  be 
burnt  and  destroyed  all  the  paintings  in  the  churches,  and  broke  to 
pieces  the  statues.  The  people  were  highly  exasperated  ;  and  he 
attempted  to  enforce  his  reformation  by  punishment  and  persecu- 
tion, which  had  no  beneficial  efTect.  His  son,  Constantine  Copro- 
nymus,  took  a  wiser  method  by  procuring  a  general  sentence  ot  the 
clergy,  condemning  the  practice  as  impious  and  idolatrous.  This 
prince  had  a  genius  for  reformation.  He  wished  to  abolish  the 
monks,  who  had  greatly  increased,  and  at  this  time  engrossed  pro- 
digious wealth;  but  this  evil  had  taken  too  deep  a  root.  The  origin 
of  these  associations  merits  more  particular  inquiry. 

In  treating  of  the  earliest  age  of  the  Christian  church,  it  has 
already  been  remarked  that  one  great  source  of  the  corruption  of 
its  doctrines,  was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to,  or  intermingle 
them  with,  the  notions  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  This  inter- 
mixture is  the  true  source  from  whence  the  impolitic  and  destruc- 
tive system  of  monaehism  took  its  rise.  It  was  a  doctrine,  both 
of  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  philosophy,  that  in  order  to  raise  the 
soul  to  its  highest  enjoyment,  and  to  a  communion  with  superior 
mtellie;ence«;,  it  was  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  body,  by 
mortifying  and  entirely  disregarding  that  earthly  vehicle,  which 
checked  its  flight,  and  chaineri  it  to  the  mean  and  sordid  enjoy- 
ments of  the  senses.  These  prevailing  notions  of  the  heather 
philosophy,  joinod  to  a  mistaken  inlorpretalion  put  upon  €ome  of 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  contributed  to  inspire  some  enthusias 
tic  Christians  with  the  same  ideas.  Tiie  first  of  these  whc 
thoujiht  of  separating  themselves  from  society  were  a  few,  who 
after  Constantine  had   restored   peace  to   the  church,  being   now 
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free  from  persecution,  began  to  conceive  tliat  since  they  were  no 
longer  exposed  to  the  persecutions  of  temporal  power,  they  ought 
to  procure  for  themselves  voluntary  grievances  and  afflictions.  lo 
that  view  they  betook  themselves  to  wilds  and  solitudes,  where 
they  spent  their  time  in  caves  and  hermitages  in  alternate  exer- 
cises of  devotion,  and  in  rigorous  acts  of  penance  and  mortification. 
Some  of  them  loaded  their  limbs  with  heavy  irons  ;  others  walked 
naked  till  their  bodies  acquired  a  covering  of  hair  like  the  wild 
beasts ;  and  others  chose  still  more  nearly  to  ally  themselves  to 
the  bnite  creation,  by  actually  grazing  with  them  in  the  fields. 
One  father,  called  a  saint^  has  actually  left  a  panegyric  on  these 
Bwntoiy  or  grazing  saints.  A  certain  class,  however,  of  a  more 
rational  spirit  of  devotion,  employed  themselves  occasionally  in 
manual  labor,  the  price  of  which  afforded  them  a  frugal  subsist- 
ence, and  enabled  them  to  bestow  alms  on  the  poor  who  visited 
their  cells. 

Egypt  is  allowed  to  have  shown  the  first  example  of  tlie  monastic 
life.  A  young  fanatic,  of  the  name  of  Antony,  retired  about  the 
year  302  to  the  desert  bordering  the  Red  Sea,  where  his  austeri- 
ties first  attracted  admiration  and  respect,  and  afterwards  procured 
him  numberless  imitators.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  105,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  before  his  death  the  whole  country 
swarming  with  roadmen  like  himself. 

The  reputation  which  these  persons  acquired  for  superior  sanc- 
tity, and  the  extraordinary  blessings  which  were  believed  to  attend 
their  pious  vows  and  prayers,  naturally  procured  them  many 
remuneratory  donations  from  those  who  believed  they  had  profited 
by  tlieir  intercessions.  Some  of  the  holy  men  began  to  lead  a 
very  comfortable  life  ;  and  still  pretending  to  bestow  all  their 
superfluities  in  alms  and  charitable  donations,  they  retained  as 
much  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  their  time  with  much  ease  and 
satisfaction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  centur)*,  these  monks 
Of  hermits  had  multiplied  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  was  not  a 
province  in  the  East  tliat  was  not  full  of  tliem.  They  spread 
themselves  likewise  over  a  great  part  of  Africa  ;  and  in  the  West, 
they  penetrated  within  the  limits  of  the  bbhopric  of  Rome,  and 
soon  became  very  numerous  over  all  Italy. 

It  would  seem  that  these  lioly  fathers  did  not  always  confine 
themselves  lo  their  cells  ;  but  profiting  by  the  great  veneration 
which  they  liad  acquired  for  superior  sanctity,  they  frequently 
found  tl)eir  way  to  cities,  and  took  an  active  part  in  secular  affairs. 
Under  Theodosius  the  Great,  some  of  these  meddling  priests  had 
occasioned  such  disturbancrs  in  the  empire,  that  tliat  prince,  on  a 
complaint  from  the  judges  and  magistrates  of  the  provinces,  issued 
an  edict  prohibiting  them  to  quit  their  solitudes,  or  ap(>ear  in  the 
cities  ;  but  tliey  had  art  or  influence  enough  with  this  same  prince 
to  prevail  on  him,  very  soon  after,  to  revoke  this  edict. 

About  this  time  many  of  these  devotees  b^an  to  form  then- 
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selves  into  societies,  and  prescribed  to  themselves  certab  observ- 
ances and  common  rules,  to  which  they  bound^  themselves  by 
oath :  these  were  obedience  to  their  superior,  strict  chastity,  and 
poverty.  These  societies  were  called  Canobia ;  and  the  persons 
who  composed  them  Ccenobitae,  from  their  living  together  in  com- 
mon. But  they  took  different  denominations,  from  the  names  of 
those  holy  persons  who  associated  them  together,  or  were  the 
first  superiors  of  their  order.  Thus  St.  Benedict,  who  introduced 
monachism  into  Italy,  was  the  founder  of  that  particular  order  call- 
ed Benedictine,  which  has  distinguistied  itself  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  by  the  ambition  of  many  of  the  brotherhood,  as 
well  as  by  the  enormous  wealth  which  they  found  means  to  accti- 
mulate ;  and,  we  ought  to  add,  by  the  laborious  learning  which 
some  of  them  displayed. 

Benedict  was  an  Italian  by  birth  ;  he  had  studied  at  Rome,  and 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  as  well  as  superior  sanc- 
tity. An  affectation  of  singularity,  probably,  made  him  retire, 
when  a  very  young  man,  to  a  cave  at  Subiaco,  where  he  remained 
for  some  years.  Some  neighboring  hermits  chose  him  for  their 
bead,  or  superior;  and  the  donations  which  they  received  from 
the  devout  and  charitable  very  soon  enabled  them  to  build  a  large 
monastery.  The  reputation  of  Benedict  increased  daily,,  and  be 
began  to  perform  miracles,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Totila, 
the  Gothic  kin^  of  Italy.  The  number  of  his  fraternity  was  daily 
augmented,  and  it  became  customary  for  the  rich  to  make  large 
donations.  We  may  judge  of  the  reputation  which  Benedict's 
institution  had  acquired,  even  in  his  own  lifetime,  from  this  fact — 
that  the  celebrated  Cassiodorus,  who  had  long  and  ably  discharged 
tlie  ofSce  of  6rst  minister  to  the  Gothic  kings  of  Italy,  in  the 
decline  of  his  life,  took  the  vows  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
founded  a  monastery  on  his  own  estate ;  where,  in  the  exercises 
of  devotion,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  composition  of  those  excellent  works  which  he  has  left 
to  posterity,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Benedict,  finding  his  fraternity  grow  extremely  numerous,  sent 
colonies  into  Sicily  and  into  France,  where  they  throve  amazingly. 
Hence  they  transported  themselves  into  England ;  and,  in  a  very 
little  time,  there  was  not  a  kingdom  of  Europe  where  the  Bene- 
dictines had  not  obtained  a  footing. 

In  the  East,  the  first  who  associated  the  monachi  solitarii  into  ■ 
ccenobium^  was  Basil,  the  bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  From  thence  they  spread 
themselves  into  Greece,  and  overran  the  Eastern  empire,  as  the 
Benedictines  had  done  in  the  West.  Monasteries  for  women  were 
in  the  same  age  founded  in  Egvpt  by  St.  Pacomo,  whose  sister 
became  the  abbess  of  tlie  first  lemale  convent.  These  females, 
after  a  certain  time  of  probation,  received  the  veil,  and  took  the 
vows  of  perpetual  virginity,  obedience,  and  poverty 
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From  the  Coenobia,  founded  by  Basil,  Benedict,  and  Pacomo, 
there  sprung  in  the  following  age  an  infinite  number  of  other 
orders,  under  different  rules.  St.  Augustin,  in  Africa  established 
the  Canons  Regular^  whose  order,  we  are  told,  was  framed  in 
imitation  of  the  apostolic  life  ;  whence,  we  may  suppose,  they  fol- 
lowed in  their  cells  different  occupations  as  artisans.  Afterwards 
the  Mendicants  arose,  who,  to  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  obe- 
dience, and  poverty,  added  that  of  living  by  beggine  charity. 

It  was  not  for  some  centuries  after  the  period  of  which  we  now 
treat,  that  the  military  religious  orders  took  their  rise,  such  as  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  tbe 
Templars. 

What  contributed  very  much,  however,  to  increase  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  monastic  fraternities,  in  those  unenlightened  periods, 
was  that  portion  of  scholastic  learning  which  was  almost  peculiar 
to  them ;  and  moderate  as  that  degree  of  knowledge  was,  it  cer- 
tainly prevented  the  entire  extinction  of  ancient  literature,  and 
preserved  some  feeble  sparks,  which  the  care  of  a  liappier  age 
afterwards  cherished  and  raised  up  to  warm  and  enlighten  the 
world.  t 

As  the  affectation  of  superior  sanctity,  and  the  pride  of  being 
singular,  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  austerities  of  the  monastic  life, 
the  same  motive  led  some  men  to  seclude  themselves  from  social 
life  in  a  still  more  extraordinary  manner  than  that  practised  by 
any  of  the  religious  orders.  These  men  were  termed  StyliteSj  or 
Pillar  Saints.  They  mounted  themselves  on  the  tops  of  stone 
pillars,  and  stood  there  immovable  for  many  years.  One  Simeon, 
a  native  of  Syria,  gave  the  first  example  of  this  most  amazing 
foflr,  and  passed  thirty -^cven  years  of  his  life  upon  pillars  of  various 
heights,  beginning  with  one  of  nine  feet,  and,  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  till  he  died  on  a  pillar  of  forty  cubits.  Another  saint,  of 
the  same  name,  lived  sixty -eight  years  in  the  same  manner.  The 
veneration  which  these  holy  men  acquired  excited  a  number  of 
imitators,  and  their  degrees  of  sanctity  were  always  estimated 
according  to  the  height  of  their  pillars,  and  the  number  of  years 
they  had  passed  upon  them.  For  above  six  centuries  this  super- 
stiuous  frenzy  prevailed  in  the  East,  nor  was  the  practice  alto* 
gether  abolished  till  the  twelfth  century. 

In  tlie  a^c  of  Cliarloma^no,  according  to  the  received  opinion 
of  Protestants,  auricular  confession  began  first  to  be  used.  The 
bishops  commenced  the  pmclico,  by  requiring  that  the  canons 
should  confess  to  them.  The  abbots  obliged  their  monks  to  the 
same  submission  ;  and  these  again  required  it  of  the  laity.  Pub- 
lic confession  was  now  in  use  in  the  West  ;  for  when  the  Goths 
embraced  Christianity,  their  instnicters  from  the  East  Iwd  seen  it 
abolislied  there  under  tlie  patriarch  Nectarius,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  canonization  of  saints  was  practised  by  every  bishop  lor 
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twelve  centuries  :  at  length,  the  number  growing  out  of  all  bounds, 
the  popes  thought  it  necessary  to  assume  the  exclusive  right  of 
canonization,  rope  Alexander  III.,  one  of  the  most  profligate  of 
men,  was  the  first  who  issued  a  solemn  decree  reserving  to  him- 
self the  sole  right  of  making  saints. 

Christianity  was  carried  northward  by  the  conquests  of  Charle- 
magne ;  but  all  beyond  the  limits  of  his  conquests  was  in  a  state 
of  idolatry.  All  Scandinavia  was  idolatrous.  Poland  was  in  the 
same  state ;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  of  that  immense  tract  of 
country  which  is  now  the  empire  of  Russia  were  pagans,  like 
their  neighbors  of  Tartary.  The  British  and  Irish,  according  to 
the  most  probable  accounts,  had,  long  before  this  period,  received 
the  first  rays  of  Christianity;  but  in  Britain  it  was  almost  totally 
extinguished,  till  it  was  revived  under  the  Saxon  heptarchy  uy 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  princes;  as  the  Franks,  in  like  manner 
owed  to  the  wife  of  Clovis  their  conversion  from  idolatry. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Saccessora  of  Charlemagne — Their  Weaknem  and  Dissensions — Rise  of  the  Fea 
dal  Aristocracy — First  Incursions  of  the  Normans — Their  Settlement  in  Nor- 
mandy—State of  the  £astern  Empire — Of  Italy  and  Uie  Church— Rise  of  the 
Secular  Power  of  the  Popedom — Schism  of  the  Gfeek  and  Latin  Churches^ 
The  Saracens  conquer  Spain — Extinction  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne- 
Empire  of  Germany — Otho  the  Great 

Lewis,  surnamed  the  Debonnaire,  was  the  only  one  of  the  lawful 
sons  of  Charlemagne  who  survived  him.  He  had  been  before 
his  father's  death  associated  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  was  now 
hailed  emperor  and  king  of  France  by  the  nobles  assembled  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  was  afterwards  inaugurated  by  Pope  Ste- 
phen IV.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  Charlemagne,  on  the 
death  of  his  son  Pepin,  bestowed  on  his  grandson  Bernard  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Lewis  commenced  his  reien  by  making  a 
partition  of  his  dominions.  He  associated  his  eldest  son  Lotha- 
rius  as  his  colleague  in  tlie  principal  part  of  his  kingdom.  He 
gave  Aquitaine,  or  that  part  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
which  forms  about  a  tnird  part  of  the  whole  kingdom,  to  bb 
second  son  Pepin,  and  assigned  Bavaria  to  Lewis  tlie  youngest. 
The  three  princes  were  solemnly  crowned,  and  the  two  youngest 
immediately  put  in  possession  of  their  kingdoms.  This  procedure 
alarmed   the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  Bernard,  king  of  Italy, 
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who,  as  son  of  the  elder  brother  of  Lewis,  thought  lie  bad  a 
preferable  title  to  the  empire  of  his  grandfather  Charlemagne. 
The  archbishops  of  Milan  and  Cremona  espoused  his  cause;  but 
the  unhappy  prince  was  too  weak  to  make  his  pretensions  effec- 
tual:  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  was  forced  to  throw  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  his  uncle,  who  inhumanly  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put 
out,  which  occasioned  his  death. 

In  the  partition  of  his  empire,  Lewis  had  sh9wn  the  height  of 
imprudence.  He  had  given  the  whole  to  his  tliree  sons,  Lotha* 
rius,  Pepin,  and  Lewis.  A  fourtl)  son  was  bom  to  him  of  a  sec- 
ond marriage,  Cliarles,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Bald,  for  whom 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  patrimony.  This  could  not  be 
done  without  giving  umbrage  to  liie  Uiree  elder  brothers,  who 
were  in  fact  now  independent  sovereigns.  Each  had  his  party 
who  espoused  his  interest;  and  the  kingdom  was  a  scene  ol  tur- 
bulence and  anarchy.  Coniplaints  were  heard  in  every  quarter 
of  tlie  most  outrageous  abuses ;  and  Lewis,  seriously  wishing  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  his  subjects,  called  a  general  assembly^ 
or  champ  de  mai^  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Here  an  arrogant  monk, 
uimed  Valla,  either  instigated  by  a  party,  or  by  the  insolent 
rancor  of  his  own  disposition,  took  upon  him  to  accuse  the  emperor 
publicly  as  being  the  author  of  the  general  calamities;  he  re- 
proached him  with  his  design  of  providing  for  his  youngest  son, 
whom  he  stigmatized  as  a  bastard,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  elder, 
wlio,  he  said,  had  as  good  a  right  to  their  crowns  as  Lewis  to  his 
own.  The  pusillanimous  Lewis  patiently  lieard  these  invectives; 
end,  instead  of  indicting  on  their  author  that  punishment  which 
he  so  amply  deserved,  he  contented  himself  with  dismissing  the 
laciious  monk  to  his  convent,  where  he  remained  no  longer  than 
till  by  his  incendiary  machinations  he  had  brought  the  three 
brothers  openly  to  declare  war  ajjainst  their  father.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Lewis  proposed  terms  of  accommodation — that  he  set 
forth  tin*  ecjuity  and  probity  of  his  intentions,  and  summoned 
assemblies  of  the  states  to  devise  the  most  probable  means  of 
securing  the  peace  of  the  empire.  The  princes  were  exasperated ; 
tlie  ecrlesiasiir  Imd  gained  to  his  party  several  bishops  and  abbots; 
and  Gregory  IV.,  as  the  popes  now  saw  it  was  for  their  interest 
to  humble  the  emperors,  took  a  decided  part  with  the  rebels. 
Gregory  came  to  France,  and  threatened  the  emperor  with  excom- 
mtiniraiion.  Tiie  French  bishops,  on  the  en»peror's  side,  showed 
a  becoming  spirit.  They  threatened  the  pope,  in  their  turn,  with 
excommunication — Si  excommunicatunu  renitty  eicommunicatui 
ahibit.  But  Gregory  had  Ixitli  resolution  and  artifice.  While  a 
negotiation  was  on  fool,  the  pope  was  admitted  into  Lewis's  camp; 
he  cornipted  one  half  of  his  army,  and  on  the  night  of  his  depar- 
ture they  abandoneil  their  sovereign,  and  r(*|)aired  to  the  standard 
of  Loiliarius.  The  unhapjiy  Lewis  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner 
to  his  rebellious  children,  and  delivered  up  the  empress,  witli  liit 
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«oQ  Charles — ^tbe  innocent  cause  of  the  war.  The  empress,  as 
the  highest  mark  of  indignity  that  could  be  offered  to  her,  bad 
ber  head  shaved,  and  was  thrown  into  prison;  and  Charles,  then 
a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  was  confined  in  a  convent.  Valla,  the 
monk,  now  proclaimed  the  throne  vacated  by  Lewis,  and  Lotba- 
rius  was  declared  emperor.  The  first  step  of  his  administration 
was  infamous  and  detestable.  He  compelled  his  father — ^whose 
paternal  affection,  .weak  indeed  and  imprudent,  had  associated  bim 
m  the  imperial  dignity — to  do  public  penance  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Soissons,  and  to  read  with  a  loud  voice  a  list 
which  was  given  him  of  his  crimes,  among  which  appeared  impi- 
ety, sacrilege,  and  murder.  He  was  then  conducted  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  was  confined  for  a  year,  till  the  dissensions  of  his 
children  again  replaced   him  on  the  throne.     Lewis  and  Pepin, 

}uarrelling  with  their  elder  brother  Lotharius,  restored  Lewis  le 
>6bonnaire  to  his  kingdom,  and  brought  the  empress  and  her  son 
from  banishment;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  change  of  fortune; 
for  his  son  Lewis  again  commencing  a  rebellion,  the  weak  and 
unfortunate  father  died  of  a  broken  heart.  ><r 

The  ruinous  policy  of  this  unhappy  ^a '  despicable  prince  bad 
introduced  irrecoverable  weakness  and  disorder  into  the  empire. 
Lotharius,  now  emperor,  and  Pepin,  his  brother's  son,  took  up 
arms  against  the  two  other  sons  of  Lewis  le  D^bonnaire,  Lewis 
of  Bavaria,  and  Charles  the  Bald.  A  battle  ensued  at  Fontenai, 
in  the  territory  of  Auxerre,  where  it  is  said  there  perished  1 00,000 
men.  Lotharius  and  his  nephew  were  vanquished.  Charlemagne 
had  compelled  the  nations  whom  he  subdued  to  embrace  Christi- 
anity; Lotharius,  to  acquire  popularity  and  strengthen  his  arms, 
declared  an  entire  liberty  ot  conscience  throughout  the  empire, 
and  many  thousands  reverted  to  their  ancient  idolatry.  In  pun- 
ishment of  this  impiety,  Lotharius  was  now  solemnly  deposed  by 
a  council  of  bishops,  who  took  upon  them  to  show  their  authority 
no  less  over  the  victorious  than  over  the  vanquished  princes. 
They  put  this  question  to  Charles  the  Bald  and  to  Lewis  of  Ba- 
varia— "  Do  you  promise  to  govern  better  ilian  Lotharius  has 
done?"  ''We  do,**  said  the  obsequious  monarchs.  "Then," 
returned  the  bishops,  "  we,  by  divine  authority,  permit  and  ordain 
you  to  reign  in  his  stead  '* — a  proceeding  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy  most  excites  our  indigna- 
tion, or  the  pusillanimity  of  the  monarchs  our  contempt. 

Lotharius,  though  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his  impe- 
rial dignity  by  these  overbearing  ecclesiastics,  found  means,  at 
hst,  to  accommodate  matters  so  with  his  brothers,  that  they 
agreed  to  a  new  partition  of  the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
dun, concluded  between  the  brothers,  it  was  settled  that  tlie 
western  Prankish  empire,  or  the  country  now  called  France, 
which  was  to  be  the  share  of  Charles  the  Bald,  should  have  for 
.ts  boundaries  the  four  great  rivers,  the  Rhone,  the  Saone,  the 
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Maese,  and  tiie  Scheldt.  Lotharius,  together  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  was  to  possess  the  kingdom — which  was  in  fact  little 
more  than  a  nominal  sovereignty  ;  but  to  which  was  added,  of 
real  territory,  those  provinces  which  lay  immediately  adjoining  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  France,  viz.  that  which  from  him  took 
the  name  of  Lotharingia,  now  Lorraine,  Franche  Comt^,  Hainault, 
and  the  Cambresis.  The  share  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria  was  the 
kii^dom  of  Germany. 

Thus  Germany  was  Bnally  separated  from  the  empire  of  the 
Franks.  The  sliadow  of  the  Roman  empire  founded  by  Charle« 
magne  still  subsisted.  Lotharius,  after  procuring  his  son  Lewis 
to  be  consecrated  King  of  Lombardy  by  Pope  Sergius  II.,  being 
attacked  by  a  mortal  distemper,  chose  to  die  in  die  habit  of  a 
monk,  which  he  thought  a  sure  passport  to  heaven.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  empire  and  kingdom  by  his  eldest  son  Lewis. 
He  had  assigned  Lorraine  to  his  second  son  Lotliarius,  and  Bur- 
gundy to  his  youngest  son  Charles.  Among  these  princes  and 
their  uncles,  Lewis  of  Bavaria  and  Charles  the  Bald,  endless 
contentions  arose ;  and  the  vast  empire  of  Cliarlemagne,  the 
scene  of  perpetual  war  and  disorders,  was  fast  sinking  into  con- 
tempt. On  the  death  of  Lewis  II.,  Charles  the  Bald  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  wrest  from  the  sons  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria 
the  empire  of  Germany.  His  own  kingdom  of  France  was  at 
this  time  visited  by  the  inroads  of  his  Norman  neighbors,  and 
groaned  under  all  the  calan^iies  of  war  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
The  Saracens  attacked  hini  on  the  side  of  Italy  ;  his  nephew 
Carloman,  son  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  had  invaded  his  dominions  ; 
and  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles  threatened  botii  his  crown  and  life. 
He  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  this  conspiracy,  and  to  liave 
died  by  poison. 

Charles  tlie  Bald  was  the  6rst  of  tiie  French  monarclis  who  made 
dignities  and  titles  herediiar)- — a  policy  which  gave  a  severe  blow  . 
to  the  regal  authority.  It  was  indeed  under  the  reigns  of  those  | 
weak  princes  of  the  j>osterity  of  Charlemagne  that  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy first  hes;an  to  slrcns^ihen  itself  against  the  power  of  tlie 
crown.  Walled  caslles  and  fortresses  were  erected  by  the  nobility 
throughout  France  and  Germany,  from  which  lliey  sallied  out  at 
the  head  of  their  amicd  vassals  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  the  pos- 
sessions of  iheir  rivals.  We  find  in  the  capitularies  of  Charles  tho 
Bald  a  royal  ordonnance  prohibiting  the  erection  of  such  castles, 
but  the  edict  was  contemned,  and  the  sovereign  had  no  power  to 
enforce  his  prohibition.  From  this  period,  tin*  barbarous  custom 
of  private  war  prevailed  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  marked 
alike  the  weakness  of  the  sovereign  |)Ower  and  the  general  fororiiy 
of  manners  of  the  middle  aces. 

The  Norman^,  a  new  rare  of  invaders  from  Scandinavia,  bezan, 
tinder  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  allraci  tiie  alienilon  and 
alarm  the  fears  of  most  of  the  European  nations.     The  kingdoms 
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of  Scaodinavia,  which  have  been  termed  offidna  humani  gener%$^ 
seem  to  have  resembled  a  beehive,  of  which  the  stock  multiplies  so 
fa3t,  that  it  is  necessary  to  send  off  immense  swarms  from  time 
to  time,  to  seek  new  establishments  for  themselves,  and  to  leave 
a  sufficiency  of  subsistence  for  those  that  remain  behind.  The 
Normans,  or  •ATor/Aemmen,  were  a  new  race  of  Goths,  who 
poured  down  in  a  torrent  upon  the  countries  to  the  south  of  tbeiD. 
They  had  begun  their  depredations  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  ;  but  the  terror  of  his  arms  prevented  them  from 
making  any  considerable  encroachment  on  bis  empire.  Under 
Lewis  the  Debonnaire  they  made  further  advances.  They  were 
expert  at  ship-building,  and  at  that  time  constructed  vessels  capa- 
ble of  containing  about  one  hundred  men.  In  the  year  843  they 
sailed  up  the  Seine,  and  plundered  the  city  of  Rouen.  Another 
fleet  sailed  up  the  Loire,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  country  as  fSur 
as  Touraine.  They  did  not  confine  their  depredations  to  cattle, 
goods,  provisions,  or  money,  but  carried  ofi*  men,  women,  and 
children  into  captivity.  Emboldened  by  the  little  resistance  tbey 
met  with  under  a  weak  and  impotent  administration,  they  in  the 
following  year  covered  the  sea  with  their  fleets,  and  landed 
almost  at  the  same  time  in  England,  France,  and  Spain.  Spain, 
then  under  a  vigorous  Maliometan  government,  took  measures  to 
repel  the  invaders,  and  succeeded  ;  but  in  France  and  England, 
the  state  of  the  country  was  highly  favorable  to  the  success  of 
their  enterprise. 

In  the  year  845,  the  Normans  sailed  up  the  Elbe,  plundered 
Hamburgh,  and  penetrated  into  Germany.  They  had  at  this 
time  a  fleet  of  600  ships,  with  Eric,  king  of  Denmark,  at  their 
head.  He  detached  Regnicr,  one  of  his  admirals,  with  420 
vessels  up  the  Seine ;  Rouen  was  plundered  a  second  time,  and 
the  corsairs  proceeded  along  the  river  to  Paris.  The  Parisians 
took  to  flight,  and,  abandoning  the  city,  it  was  burnt  down  by  the 
Normans.  The  city  was  at  that  time  entirely  built  of  wood. 
Charles  the  Bald,  too  weak  to  make  head  ai;ainst  the  invaders 
with  his  forces,  gave  them  14,000  marks  of  silver  on  condition 
of  their  evacuating  France — the  most  efl^ectual  means  to  secure 
their  return.  Accordingly,  they  quitted  the  Seine,  but  sailed  up 
the  Garonne,  and  plundered  Boiirdeaux.  Pepin,  then  king  of 
Aquitaine,  conducted  himself  yet  worse  than  Charles  the  Bald  ; 
for,  being  unable  to  resist  the  invaders,  he  shamefully  joined  them, 
and  united  his  forces  to  assist  them  in  ravaging  the  whole  kingdom 
of  France.  Germanv,  Flanders,  and  Endand  shared  the  mise- 
ries  of  this  confederacy.  Charlos,  surnamod  the  Gross,  equally 
pusillanimous  with  his  predecessors  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne, 
yielded  a  part  of  Ilollaiul  to  liie  Normans,  in  the  view  of  pacify- 
ing them  ;  the  consetinence  was,  that  tliey  seized  upon  Flanders, 
passed  without  resistance  from  the  Somme  to  the  river  Oise, 
burnt  ilie  town  of  Pontoise,  and  proceeded  a  second   lime  with 
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great  alacrity  to  Paris.  The  Parisians,  however,  were  now  better 
prepared  for  their  reception.  Count  Odo,  or  Eudes,  whose  valor 
afterwards  raised  him  to  the  throne  of  France,  was  determined  that 
hb  countrymen  slK)uld  not  basely  abandon  their  capital  as  before. 
He  made  every  preparation  for  defence  and  for  vigorous  resistance. 
The  Normans  applied  the  battering  ram  to  the  walls,  and  effected 
a  breach,  but  were  bravely  beat  off  by  the  besieged.  The  venera- 
ble Bishop  Gosseliii,  an  honor  to  his  character  and  profession, 
repaired  every  day  to  the  ramparts,  set  up  there  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  and,  after  bestowing  his  benedictions  on  the  people,  fought 
gallantly  at  their  head,  armed  with  his  battle-axe  anci  cuirass  ;  but 
the  worthy  prelate  died  of  fatigue  in  the  midst  of  the  siege.  The 
memory  of  this  good  man,  although  the  scruples  of  pious  Catholics 
have  denied  him  canonization,  is  more  precious,  more  truly  re- 
spectable, than  half  their  calendar. 

The  Normans  blocked  up  the  city  for  eighteen  months,  during 
which  time  the  miserable  Parisians  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  famine 
aod  pestilence.  At  length,  another  shameful  truce  was  concluded 
between  the  barbarians  and  Charles  the  Gross,  which,  like  the 
Ibrmer,  served  only  to  make  them  change  the  scene  of  their  dcvas- 
latioos.  Tliey  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Sens,  and  plundered 
Burgundy,  while  Charles  assembled  a  parliament  at  Mentz,  which, 
with  great  propriety,  deprived  this  pitiful  monarch  of  a  throne  which 
be  was  unworthy  to  fill.  This  assembly  called  to  the  empire 
Arnold,  a  basurd,  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne  ;  while  Eudes, 
coimt  of  Paris,  was  elected  king  of  France. 

Raoul,  or  RoIIo,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Scandinavian 
leaders,  having  assembled  an  immense  body  of  troops,  made  a 
laodiDg  in  England  in  the  year  885.  After  some  successes  in 
that  quarter,  he  steered  his  course  to  France,  where  he  began  to. 
think  of  fonning  a  fixed  establishment.  His  son,  the  second 
RoUo,  repaired  the  city  of  Rouen,  wliich  he  determined  to  make 
his  capital;  and,  marrying  titc  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  to 
whom  Eudes  had  ceded  the  crown  and  part  of  the  dominions  of 
France,  Rollo  acquired  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Britany 
as  lier  portion.  He  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  his  provinces  and  tin*  happiness 
of  his  subjects.  The  Danes  and  Scandinavians,  now  settled  in 
Nonnandy,  and  uniting  with  the  Franks,  produced  that  race  of 
warriors  wlKxn  we  shall  presently  see  the  conquerors  of  England 
aod  of  Sicily. 

While  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  thus  liastening  to  its 
downfall  under  his  degenerate  successors,  that  of  Constantinople 
exhibited  an  appearance  in  some  respects  still  venerable  and 
respectable.  It  has  been  compared  by  the  fanciful  Voltaire  to 
an  immense  tree,  still  vigorous,  tliough  old  and  stripped  of  sonne 
of  its  roots,  and  assailed  on  ever}'  side  by  violent  storms.  Tht» 
empire  had  noth'mg  left  in  Africa,  and  had  lost  Syria,  with  part  of 
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Asia  Minor.  It  still  defended  its  frontiers  against  the  Mahometans 
towards  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  was  ravaged  by 
other  enemies  towards  the  western  coast  and  towards  the  Danube. 
The  Abari  and  Bulgarians,  both  tribes  of  Scythian  extraction,  laid 
waste  all  the  fine  province  of  Romania,  which  Trajan  and  Adrian 
had  adorned  with  splendid  cities;  and  growing  more  adventurous  by 
their  successes,  they  alternately  committed  ravages  on  the  empires 
of  the  East  and  West. 

While  the- frontiers  of  the  Eastern  empire  were  thus  attacked 
by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople  itself  was  for  some  ages  the 
theatre  of  disgraceful  revolutions,  achieved  by  the  most  atrocious 
crimes.  The  attention  dwells  with  horror  on  the  bloody  tragedies 
of  this  period  : — one  emperor  assassinated  in  revenge  of  murder 
and  incest;  another  poisoned  by  his  own  wife;  a  third  stabbed  in 
the  bath  by  his  servants;  a  fourth  plucking  out  the  eyes  of  lus 
brothers;  a  motlier  the  murderer  of  her  own  son,  that  she  might 
herself  enjoy  his  throne.  Of  such  complexion  was  that  series  of 
sovereigns  who  swayed  the  empire  ot  the  East  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years. 

To  increase  the  misfortunes  of  the  empire,  the  Russians,  in  the 
tenth  century,  embarking  on  the  Palus  McRoHsy  or  Sea  of  Asoph, 
sailed  through  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  ravaged  the  whole 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  Sea;  while  the  Turks,  a  new  race  of  bar- 
barians of  Scythian  or  Tartarian  extraction,  began  also  to  make 
inroads  on  the  Eastern  empire.  But  of  the  first  migration  of  these 
invaders  we  have  hardly  any  authentic  account. 

Under  all  these  misfortunes,  Constantinople  still  remained  the 
most  populous,  the  most  opulent,  and  the  most  polished  city  of 
Christendom.  It  was  probably  indebted  for  its  welfare,  amid  all 
these  distresses,  to  its  extensive  commerce,  the  consequence  of  its 
situation,  which  gives  it  the  command  of  two  seas. 

At  this  period,  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  the  church  form  an 
important  feature  in  the  history  of  Europe.  We  have  seen  witli 
what  consummate  art  the  popes  laid  the  foundation  of  their  tem- 
poral authority  under  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  donations 
from  these  princes  conferring  on  them  their  first  territorial  pos- 
sessions, which  were  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Lombard 
kings.  The  popes  now  began  to  consider  themselves  as  sove- 
reigns, in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  take  all  prudent 
measures  for  the  security  of  that  power  which  they  had  acquired. 
Gregory  IV.  repaired  the  harbor  of  Osiia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyber;  and  Leo  IV.  fortified  the  city  of  Rome.  It  was  somewhat 
singular  that  there  was  still  in  Rome  a  vestige  remaining  of  the 
ancient  form  of  the  republican  constitution.  Two  consuls  were 
elected  every  yeai-;  and  a  prefect  was  created,  who  was  a  kind 
of  tribune  of  the  people.  Over  these  magistrates,  however,  the 
popes  extended  an  absolute  control  and  jurisdiction,  and  became 
soon  the  temporal  sovereigns  of  Italy. 
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As  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  church,  and  the  representatives 
and  successors  of  St.  Peter,  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  these 
ambitious  men  was  not  conBned  to  the  kingdom  of  Italv.  They 
beld  forth,  as  a  consequence  of  being  the  vicars  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  that  they  were  vested  with  a  supreme  jurisdiction,  in  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical,  in  all  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Pope 
Nicholas  I.,  in  his  apostolical  bulls  and  letters,  published  to  all 
Christendom  that  a  right  of  appeal  lay  to  the  holy  see  from  the 
sentences  of  all  church  judicatures  whatever ;  that  it  was  therefore 
necessary  and  proper  that  the  pope  should  have  his  legates  in  all 
Christian  countries,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  church ;  that  it 
belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to  call  the  general  councils,  and  that 
the  canons  or  regulations  of  these  councils  were  of  much  higher 
authority  than  any  civil  laws  ;  that  it  was  proper  for  subjects  to 

Sive  due  obedience  to  their  temporal  sovereigns  while  ^y  con- 
ucted  themselves  dutifully  to  the  holy  church,  but  otherwise  they 
were  tyrants,  to  whom  the  people  owed  no  allegiance.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  tendency  of  these  maxims,  to  which  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that  the  princes  of  Europe  for  many  ages  should  have 
pcid  the  most  implicit  deference. 

A  literary  forgery  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature  was  called  m, 
to  give  authority  to  these  assumed  powers.  About  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  a  book  appeared,  under  the  name  of  IsidoniSy 
bishop  of  Seville,  alleged  to  have  been  compiled  by  that  prelate 
about  the  year  630,  which  contained  a  set  of  fabricated  letters  of 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  as  far  back  as  the  year  93 — together  with 
6ctitious,  or  at  least  mutilated  and  interpolated,  decrees  of  coun- 
cils ;  the  scope  of  all  which  was  to  prove  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  was  the  direct  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  inheritea  his 
apostolical  character,  and  tliat  tlie  foundations  of  the  church  rest- 
ed on  him  ;  lliat  all  bishops  and  ministers  should  be  independent 
of  the  secular  powers,  and  exempted  from  taxes ;  lliat  the  church 
was  paramount  in  authority  over  all  the  princes  and  sovereigns  of 
the  earth ;  that  the  head  of  the  church  could  excommunicate  and 
depose  them,  and  absolve  all  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  This 
precious  code,  of  which  the  forgery  was  not  fully  exposed  till  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  a  most  powerful  effect  in  those  ages  of 
^norance  and  superstition,  as  it  appeared  to  contain  the  clear 
sense  of  the  Christian  (;hurch  on  those  most  material  articles, 
transmitted  down  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  acknowledged 
without  the  smallest  dispute.* 

Yet,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
papal  authority  was  at  its  lieight,  one  circumstance  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature  is  said  to  have  occurred,  which,  with  evil- 


*  On  thU  curiouj  •ubjf^t  ■««  Patter.  Hitt  Develop,  of  the  German  Empire, 
V  t,  cb.  7;  Comn'i  SchoUstical  Hist,  of  the  Canon«  of  Scripture,  ch.  tI.,  §  83; 
Ifoshetm'i  EerlewMt.  Hist,  cent  iz.,  part  ii.,  eh.  ii.,  \  8. 
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disposed  men,  threw  much  ridicule  upon  the  clergy,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  holy  see — as,  if  true,  it  certainly  interrupted  that  so 
much  vaunted  succession  of  regular  bishops  which  is  said  to  have 
followed  from  the  days  of  St.  Peter  to  the  present.  This  was  no 
less  than  the  election  of  a  woman  to  the  dignity  of  the  popedom. 
Between  the  pontiGcate  of  Leo  IV.,  who  died  in  the  year  855, 
and  that  of  Benedict  III.,  who  was  elected  in  858,  a  certain 
woman,  who  had  the  address  to  disguise  her  sex  for  a  considerable 
time,  is  said,  by  learning,  genius,  and  great  address,  to  have  made 
her  way  to  the  papal  chair,  and  to  have  governed  the  church  for 
two  years,  till  her  holiness  was  unfortunately  detected  by  bearing 
a  child  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  procession.  This  real  or  fabu- 
lous personage  is  known  by  the  title  of  Pope  Joan.  During  five 
centuries  this  event  was  generally  believed,  and  a  vast  number  of 
writers  bore  testimony  to  its  truth ;  nor  until  the  period  of  the 
reformation  of  Luther  was  it  considered  by  any  as  either  incredi- 
ble in  itself  or  ignominious  to  the  church.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  existence  of  this  female  pontiff  became  the  subject  of 
a  keen  and  learned  controversy  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Cadiolics ;  the  former  supporting  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  the 
latter  endeavoring  to  invalidate  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests. 
Mosheim,  a  very  learned  and  acute  writer,  steers  a  middle  course  ; 
and  though  he  is  disposed  to  doubt  the  many  absurd  and  ridicu- 
lous circumstances  with  which  the  story  has  been  embellished,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  on  the  head  of  the  Romish 
church,  yet  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  not  wholly  without  foun- 
dation.    Gibbon  treats  the  story  as  a  mere  fable.* 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  while  the  clergy  were  steadily  aim- 
ing at  temporal  power,  secular  princes,  as  if  interchanging  charac- 
ter with  them,  seem  to  have  fixed  their  chief  attention  on  spiritual 
concerns.  The  monastic  life  was  now  universally  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  nothing  could  equal  the  veneration  that  was  paid  to 
such  as  devoted  themselves  to  the  sacred  gloom  and  indolence  of 
a  convent.  The  Greeks  and  orientals  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  monkish  discipline  with  the  greatest  veneration,  but 
at  this  time  the  same  folly  had  infected  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Kings,  dukes,  and  counts,  regarding  their  secular  duties  as  mean 
and  sordid,  beheld  ^with  contempt  every  thing  that  regarded  this 
world,  and,  abandoning  their  thrones  and  temporal  honors,  shut 
themselves  up  in  monasteries,  and  devoted  themselves  entirely  to 
the  exercises  of  prayer  and  mortification.  Others,  whose  zeal  bad 
not  led  them  quite  so  far,  showed  their  reverence  for  the  church 
by  employing  ecclesiastics  in  every  department  of  secular  gov- 
ernment. At  this  time  all  embassies,  negotiations,  and  treaties  of 
state,  were  conducted  by  monH^  and  abbots,  who  most  naturallj 

*  For  an  ingeDioos  ttatement  of  the  whole  controveriy,  lee  Bajle*i  Diet,  art 
Papene  Jeaane 
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contrived  that  all  public  measures  should  contribute  to  the  great 
end  of  advancing  the  sovereign  and  paramount  jurisdiction  of  the 
pope  and  the  ecclesiastical  councils. 

At  this  period,  however,  when  every  thing  seemed  to  concur 
in  increasing  the  power  of  the  popedom,  that  remarkable  schism 
took  place  which  separated  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  church. 
The  patriarchal  see  ol  Constantinople  was  the  object  of  ambitious 
contention,  as  well  as  the  imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  deposed  him  from  his  office,  and 
put  Photius,  eunuch  of  the  palace,  a  mmi  of  great  talents  and 
abilities,  in  his  place.  Pope  Nicholas,  jealous  of  his  authority, 
which  he  had  some  reason  to  think  was  encroached  on  by  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  who  had  withdrawn  the  provinces 
of  lilyrium,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Tliessaly,  and  Sicily,  from  their 
dependence  on  the  holy  see,  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Constanti- 
nople to  reclaim  those  provinces.  His  demand  was  treated  with 
contempt,  and  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  avowed  openly  his 

S-etensions  to  an  equality  of  power  with  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pope 
icholas  determined  to  vindicate  his  authority  against  this  formi- 
dable usurpation,  and  for  this  reason  took  the  part  of  Ignatius,  the 
deposed  patriarch,  against  Photius,  who  had  been  raised  to  that 
dignity  by  the  emperor.  He  thundered  out  a  sentence  of  excom- 
mtmication  agnin<:t  Photius,  deposing  him  from  his  sacerdotal 
function ;  ro  which  Photius  replied  by  excommunicating  the 
Pope,  and  deposing  him  from  the  apostolical  chair.  He  then 
assumed  the  tiilo  of  (Ecumcnicnl  or  General  Patriarch,  and 
accused  all  tho  wcstorn  bishops  of  heresy,  not  only  for  adhering 
to  the  Roman  pontiff,  biit  for  various  heterodox  articles  of  doc- 
trine, and  unchristian  practices  :  such,  for  example,  as  using  un- 
leavened bread  in  tho  snrramcnt  ;  eating  cheese  and  eggs  in 
Lont  ;  sliavin^  thoir  beards  :  and  lastly,  that  they  prohibited 
priests  to  marry,  and  soparated  from  their  wives  such  married  men 
a^  cliose  to  go  into  orders.  The  last  of  these  articles,  lie  alleged, 
gave  rise  to  the  most  scandalous  immoralities.  During  the  depen- 
dence of  this  di'^piite  between  the  pontiffs,  Michael,  the  emperor 
who  bar!  rais'^d  Photius  to  the  patriarchal  chair,  was  murdered  by 
his  rival  Bnsileas,  who,  immediafely  on  his  motinting  the  imperial 
thron<*.  deposed  the  patriarch  in  tho  midst  of  hi«  triumph ;  and  a 
council  of  th'?  cimrch  being  called  at  this  time,  at  Rome,  Photius 
ua?  nnaniinoii-ily  condemned  to  do  penance  for  his  usurpations 
and  hcre>ie'«.  Soon  after,  however,  Piiotius,  who  was  a  man  of 
consummate  ability,  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  reinstate  him  as 
patriarch,  and  he  was  now  declared  iimocent  by  four  hundred 
bishops,  three  hundred  of  whom  were  the  sime  men  who  had 
before  sizned  his  condemnation.  This  is  a  disgraceful  picture  of 
depravity  ;  but  conscience  and  religion  are  too  weak  to  combat 
against  state  p<^licy^ft 

While  the  Pope  found  it  for  his  interest  to  be  on  good  terms 
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with  the  emperor  of  the  East,  there  was  great  peace  and  hamacxiy 
in  the  general  councils,  and  no  controversies  arose  on  disputed 
articles  of  faith  or  discipline.  Pope  John  VIII.  w^s  a  good  pol- 
itician ;  but  his  successors,  liaring  quarrelled  with  the  Greek  end* 
pire,  adopted  the  decrees  of  that  council  which  had  condemned 
rhotius,  and  rejected  those  of  the  last  council  which  had  acquitted 
him.  Photius,  on  his  part,  immediately  resumed  the  accusation 
of  heretic|il  tenets,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  shaving  the  beard, 
and  eating  eggs  in  Lent ;  and,  at  once,  contended  for  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  see  of  Constantinople  over  all  the  bishops  in  Christen- 
dom. Photius,  whose  life  was  strangely  checkered  with  good  and 
evil  fortune,  was  deposed,  and  died  in  disgrace ;  but  his  successors 
adhered  to  his  pretensions  and  supported  them  with  vigor,  so  that, 
for  many  ages,  the  dispute  continued  with  great  animosity.* 

During  tliese  perpetual  contests  for  ecclesiastical  power  and 
preeminence,  the  Christian  religion  itself  was  debased  both  by  the 
practice  and  the  principles  of  its  teachers.  The  sole  object  of  the 
clergy  was  to  accumulate  wealth  and  temporal  distinctions.  While 
they  indulged  in  every  species  of  voluptuousness  and  debauchery, 
they  were  so  deplorably  ignorant,  that  it  is  confidently  asserted 
there  were  many  bishops  who  could  not  repeat  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  nor  read  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  This  indeed  was  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  iniquitous  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  These  were  either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
were  bestowed  as  bribes  by  the  sovereigns  and  superior  pontiffs, 
to  attach  the  most  artful  and  often  the  most  wortliless  to  their 
interest.  Hence  it  was  that  the  most  flagitious  and  ignorant 
wretches  were  frequently  advanced  to  the  highest  stations  in  the 
church  ;  and  that  upon  several  occasions  civil  magistrates,  artificers, 
and  even  soldiers,  were  by  a  strange  metamorphosis  converted  into 
bishops  and  abbots. 

While  the  Constantinopolitan  empire  was  thus  entirely  occupied 
with  theological  dissensions,  which  produced  no  other  fruit  than 
intestine  division  and  weakness,  the  Saracens,  equally  zealous  in 
propagating  the  doctrines  of  their  false  prophet,  studied,  at  the 
same  lime,  the  aggrandizement  of  their  empire,  and  were  making 
rapid  encroachments  on  ilie  territories  of  the  Christian  princes. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  they  subverted  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain ;  and,  with  very  little  difficulty, 
achieved  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  that  peninsula. 


•  Photius  wan  in  all  rcsp<»ct!ia  rcmarkablo  man.  Durinjj  a  life  almost  con- 
»tantly  embroiled  in  political  intriffiies,  he  yel  found  time  to  cultivate  letters  with 
high  Bucces!! ;  and  there  an*  several  of  his  works  remaininfj  which  evince  a  great 
depth  of  erudition,  a  surprising'  diversity  of  knowledjre,  and  much  critical  judgment. 
Of  these  the  mo:«t  remarkahl*'  is  his  '*  Bibliotheca,"  which  contains  an  analytical 
account  of  about  two  hundred  and  eijjhty  of  the  most  celfbrnted  of  the  ancient 
Greek  writers,  the  irreatest  part  of  whose  works  have  perished  ;  so  that  this  analj- 
fis  of  Photius,  which  is  most  minute  and  accurate,  and  in  many  instances  an 
•bridgnaent  of  the  original  works,  is,  on  that  account,  an  invaluable  compoaitioa. 
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The  caliphs,  as  already  observed,  had  in  a  very  few  years  from 
the  first  foundation  of  their  empire  by  Maliomet,  reared  up  a  most 
extensive  dominion  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  In  Africa  they 
were  masters  of  all  that  had  formerly  been  subject  to  the  Roman 

Ewer;  and,  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  treat,  they  had  lately 
inded  the  city  of  Morocco,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
*  Atlas.  The  caliph,  Valid  Almanzor,  had  given  the  government  of 
his  African  states  to  his  viceroy  Muza,  who,  projecting  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  sent  thither  his  lieutenant  Tariffe  with  a  very 
considerable  army.  The  situation  of  the  country  was  at  the  time 
extremely  favorable  for  such  an  enterprise.  Witiza,  the  Gothic 
prince,  was  one  of  the  weakest  of  men,  and  his  successor  Rodrigo 
one  of  the  most  wicked  and  proBigatc.  The  Goths  were  attached 
by  no  affection  to  their  governors,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
an  armed  force  was  collected  sufficient  to  take  the  field  against  the 
invaders.  In  one  memorable  engagement  Rodrigo  lost  his  life, 
and  the  Saracens,  in  tlie  year  713,  became  masters  of  the  whole 
Gouotry.  The  conquerors  did  not  abuse  their  success;  they  left 
ibe  vanquished  Goths  in  possession  of  their  property,  their  laws, 
and  tbcir  religion.  Abdallah,  the  Moor,  married  the  widow  of 
Rodrigo,  and  the  two  nations  formed  a  perfect  coalition.  In  the 
apace  of  thirty  months  all  Spain  had  been  joined  to  the  empire  of 
the  caliphs,  except  the  Rocks  of  Asturias,  where  Pelayo,  a  rela* 
tion  of  tne  bst  king  Rodrigo,  presented  his  liberty,  kept  a  sort  of 
court,  and,  as  the  Spanish  historians  say,  transmitted  his  crown  to 
bb  son  Favila,  who  maintained  for  several  vears  this  little  remnant 
of  a  Christian  monarchy  in  the  midst  of  the  conquerors  of  his 
country.  The  Moors,  for  some  time,  carried  every  thing  before 
them,  and  pushed  their  conquests  beyond  the  Pyrenees  into  Gaul; 
but  a  spirit  of  division  arising  among  their  emirs,  or  governors, 
<ome  of  whom  aimed  at  independent  power,  Lewis  the  D^bon- 
3aire  took  advantage  of  these  disturbances,  sent  an  army  into 
Spain,  and  invested  Barcelona  which  he  took  after  a  siege  of  two  i 
rears. 

From  this  period  the  Moorish  power  in  the  north  of  Spain 
9e|;an  to  decline;  they  liad  shaken  off  the  dependence  of  their 
caliphs,  and  they  were  no  longer  supported  by  their  countrymen 
of  Africa.  The  Christian  monarchy  in  the  heart  of  the  Asturias 
began  at  this  time  to  recover  vigor.  Alphonso  the  Chaste,  who 
was  of  the  race  of  Pelayo,  refused  any  longer  to  pay  the  annual 
tribute  which  the  Moors  had  exacted.  The  Christians  of  Navarre 
folbwed  ilie  example  of  their  brethren  of  the  Asturias,  and  chose 
for  iliemsdves  a  Icing,  as  did  likewise  those  of  the  province  of 
Arragon;  and  in  a  few  years  neitlier  the  Mahometans  nor  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  northern  provinces. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Normans  invaded  Spain  ;  but,  meetins 
with  a  repulse  which  they  did  not  expect,  they  turned  back  and 
pluodered  France  and  England. 
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While  the  Moors  were  thus  losing  ground  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
their  countrymen  had  estahHshed  a  very  flourishing  monarchy  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula.  Abdalrahman,  the  last  heir 
of  the  family  of  the  Ommiades,  the  caliphate  being  now  possessed 
by  the  Abassids,  betook  himself  to  Spain,  where,  being  recognised 
by  a  great  part  of  the  Saracens  in  that  country  as  the  representa- 
tive of  their  ancient  caliphs,  he  encountered  and  defeated  the 
viceroy  of  the  rival  caliph,  and  was  acknowledged  sovereign  of 
all  the  Moorish  possessions  in  the  south  of  Spain.  He  6xed  the 
seat  of  his  residence  at  Cordova,  which  from  that  time,  and  for 
two  centuries  after,  was  distinguished  as  the  capital  of  a  very 
splendid  monarchy.  It  Is  this  period,  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  which  is  to  be  accounted 
the  most  flourishing  age  of  Arabian  magnificence.  While  Harotin 
Alraschid  made  Bagdad  the  seat  of  a  great  and  polished  empire^ 
and  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences  with  high  success,  the  Mioors 
of  Cordova,  under  Abdalrahman  and  his  successors,  vied  with 
their  Asiatic  brethren  in  the  same  honorable  pursuits,  and  were^ 
unquestionably,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  states  of  Europe  at 
this  period.  The  empire  of  the  Franks  indeed,  under  Charle- 
magne, exhibited  a  beautiful  picture  of  order,  sprung  from  confu- 
sion and  ^weakness,  but  terminating  with  the  reign  of  this  illustrious 
monarch,  and  leaving  no  time  for  the  arts  introduced  by  him  to 
make  any  approach  to  perfection.  The  Moors  of  Spain,  under 
a  series  of  princes,  who  gave  every  encouragement  to  genius  and 
industry,  though  fond  at  the  same  time  of  military  elory,  gained 
the  reputation  of  superiority  both  in  arts  and  arms  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  West.  The  Moorish  structures  in  Spain,  which  were 
reared  during  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries,  many  of  which 
yet  remain,  convey  an  idea  of  opulence  and  grandeur  which  almost 
exceeds  belief.  The  Mosque  of  Cordova,  begun  by  Abdalrahman 
the  First,  and  finished  about  the  year  SOO,  is  still  almost  entire, 
and  countenances  every  notion  -which  historians  have  given  of  the 
splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  Moorish  monarchy  of  Spain. 

The  Saracens  were  at  this  time  extendinj:;  their  conquests  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  Mahometan  religion  was 
now  embraced  over  the  most  of  India,  and  all  along  the  Eastern 
and  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa.  Some  of  the  African  Sara- 
rcns  invaded  Sicily,  as  they  had  done  Spain,  and  the  arms  neither 
of  the  eastern  nor  of  the  western  emperors  were  able  to  drive 
them  out  of  it.  From  Sicily  ihcy  began  to  meditate  the  conquest 
of  Italy;  they  sailed  up  the  Tyher,  ravaged  the  country,  and  laid 
sicp:c  to  Rome.  A  French  army,  under  one  of  Lotharius's  gen- 
erals, advancing  to  its  relief,  was  beaten;  but  the  city,  in  the 
meantime,  being  supplied  with  provisions,  the  Saracens  thought 
fit  to  desist  for  awhile  until  they  should  increase  their  forces.  On 
this  occasion  Pope  Leo  IV.  showed  himself  worthy  of  beine  a 
sovereign.     lie  employed  the  treasures  of  the  church  in  fortifying 
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the  city,  stretching  iron  chains  across  the  Tyber,  and  making  every 
preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  spirit  of  an  ancient  Ro« 
roan  seemed  revived  in  this  venerable  pontiff;  he  infused  courage 
and  resolution  into  all  around  him.  The  Saracens,  on  attempting 
to  land,  were  furiously  driven  back  and  cut  to  pieces:  a  storm  bad 
dispersed  one  half  of  their  ships;  and  the  invaders,  unable  to  re- 
treat, were  either  slaughtered  or  made  prisoners. 

The  Saracens  might  have  reared  an  immense  empire,  had  they, 
like  the  Romans,  aclknowledged  only  one  head;  but  their  generals 
always  affected  independence.  Egypt  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the 
cali|>hs,  and  became  the  residence  of  an  independent  Sultan. 
Mauritania  followed  the  same  example,  and  became  the  empire  of 
Morocco,  unAer  Its  absolute  prince.  Spain,  or  at  least  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova,  had  thrown  off  its  dependence  on  the  caliphs  of  the 
race  of  Abasside,  and  obeyed  a  race  of  princes  of  the  ancient 
frmily  of  the  Ommiades.  In  this  state  of  division,  the  Saracen 
power  had  reased  to  be  considered  as  one  empire;  yet  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  all  these  separate  sovereigns  continued  to  respect 
the  Caliph  of  the  East  as  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  though  they 
acknowledged  to  him  no  temporal  subjection. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Gross,  the  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne subsisted  only  in  name.  Arnold,  or  Arnulph,  a  bastard 
son  of  Charlemagne,  made  himself  master  of  Germany.  Italy 
was  divided  between  Guy,  duke  of  Spoleto,  and  Berengarius, 
duke  of  Friuli,  who  had  received  these  aiichies  from  Charles  the 
Bald.  Arnold  considered  France  to  be  his  property  as  emperor, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  was  posses<ted  by  Eudes  and  Cliarles  the 
Simple.  The  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Friuli  had  tlieir  pretensions 
to  the  empire  as  well  as  Arnold:  they  were  both  of  the  blood  of 
Clwrlcmagne.  Formosus,  who  was  pope  at  this  lime,  complai- 
santly  invested  them  all  three  in  succession  with  imperial  dignity; 
in  fart,  the  Roman  empire  no  longer  subsisted.  The  country 
which  obeyed  the  nominal  emperors  was  but  a  part  of  Germany; 
while  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Burgundy,  and  the  countries  between 
the  Maese  and  the  Rhine,  were  possessed  by  different  indepen- 
dent princes.  The  emperors  were  tumultuously  elected  by  ihe 
bishops,  and  such  of  ihc  i^randees  as  were  most  in  power,  who 
were  become  hereditary  princes,  and  who,  in  reality,  were  more 
independent  than  their  sovereign. 

In  speaking  of  the  election  of  emperors  at  this  period,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  limited  number  of  electors,  as 
came  afterwards  to  be  the  case.  A  century  after  the  period  of 
which  we  now  treat,  we  have  historical  evidence  that  the  election 
of  the  emperor  was  in  the  people  at  large;  but  by  what  means 
the  sentiments  of  the  people  were  taken,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 
Probably  each  duke,  or  count,  was  considered  as  the  organ  of  the 
district  over  which  he  presided. 

After  the  death  of  Arnold,  his  son  Lpwis  was  clxwen  empero* 
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of  the  Romans.  He  was  the  last  of  the  blood  of  Charlemagne, 
and  upon  his  death,  Otho,  duke  of  Saxony,  by  his  influence  and 
credit,  put  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia; 
on  whose  death  Henry,  sumamed  "The  Fowler,"  son  of  the 
same  duke  Otho  of  Saxony,  was  elected  emperor,  in  the  year 
918. 

The  incapacity  of  preceding  emperors,  and  the  disorders  occa* 
sioned  by  the  vast  number  of  petty  princes,  who  all  exercised 
sovereign  authority  in  their  own  states,  had  reduced  the  empire  to 
extreme  weakness.  The  Hungarians,  descendants  of  the  ferocious 
Huns,  committed  such  depredations,  that  the  emperor  Conrad  was 
content  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  keep  them  quiet.  Henry  the 
Fowler,  who  was  a  prince  of  great  abilities  and  excellent  endow* 
ments,  changed  the  face  of  affairs  much  for  the  better.  His  good 
policy  united  the  disorderly  nobles;  he  vanquished  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  freed  the  empire  from  the  disgraceful  tribute  which  was 
imposed  during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  To  this  prince 
Germany  owes  the  foundation  of  her  cities;  for  before  tliis  period, 
excepting  the  castles  on  the  mountains,  the  seats  of  the  barbarous 
nobility  who  lived  by  plunder,  and  the  convents,  filled  with  an 
useless  herd  of  ecclesiastics,  the  bulk  of  the  people  lived  dispersed 
in  lonely  farms  and  villages.  Tlie  towns  built  by  Henry  were 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  regularly  fortified;  they  were  capable 
of  containing  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants;  and,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  speedily  peopled,  it  was  enjoined  by  the  sove- 
reign that  every  ninth  man  should  remove  himself,  with  his  wliole 
effects,  from  the  country,  and  settle  in  the  nearest  town.  In  the 
same  spirit  of  judicious  policy,  Henry  subjected  the  tilts  and  tour- 
nainenls  to  proper  regulations:  thus  preserving  and  encouraging 
an  institution  which  kept  alive  among  his  subjects  the  martial 
spirit,  and  that  high  sense  of  honor  which  prompts  to  deeds  of 
heroism;  while  he  restrained  every  thing  in  the  practice  which 
savored  of  barbarism,  or  tended  to  insubordination,  by  rendering 
ndividuals  the  judges  and  avengers  in  their  own  quarrels.  This 
prince  held  no  correspondence  with  the  see  of  Rome;  he  liad 
been  consecrated  by  his  own  bishops,  and  during  his  whole  reign 
Germany  seemed  to  have  lost  sight  of  Italy. 

Henry  the  Fowler  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Otho  the  Great, 
who  again  united  Italy  to  the  empire,  and  kept  the  aspiring 
popedom  in  subjection.  Otho  was,  in  every  respect,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  greatest  celebrity  at  this  time  in  Europe.  lie  increased 
the  imperial  dominions  by  the  addition  of  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, or  at  least  rendered  that  nation  for  a  considerable  lime 
tributary  to  the  imperial  crown.  lie  annexed  Bohemia  likewise  to 
the  empire;  and  seems  to  have  assumed  to  himself  a  jurisdiction 
paramount  in  authority  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Italy,  at  the   accession  of  Otho   the  Great,  was  the  scene  of 
crimes  equally  detestable,  and  murders  as  atrocious,  as  those  which 
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sUined  the  annals  of  the  Constantlnopolitan  empire  at  the  same 
period.  Formosus  had  been  bishop  of  Porto  before  he  arrived 
•i  the  popedom,  and  in  that  station  he  had  been  twice  cxcom* 
muoicatcd  by  Pope  John  VIII.  for  rebellion  and  misdemeanor. 
Stephen,  who  succeeded  Formosus  in  the  see  of  Rome,  cauf^ed 
his  body  to  be  dug  up:  the  corpse  was  convicted  of  various  crimes, 
beheaded,  and  flung  into  the  Tyber.  The  friends  of  Formosus, 
however,  conspired  against  and  deposed  Stephen,  who  was  after- 
wards strangled  in  prison,  while  tlie  body  of  Formosus  was  recov- 
ered, embalmed,  and  interred  with  all  pontifical  honors.  Sergius 
III.,  who,  before  he  arrived  at  the  popedom,  had  been  banished  by 
John  IX.,  a  friend  of  Formosus,  no  sooner  attained  the  pontifical 
chair,  tlian  he  c.nused  this  abused  carcass  to  be  dug  out  of  the  grave 
a  second  time,  and  thrown  into  the  Tyber. 

Marozia,  the  mistress  of  Sergius  III.,  and  her  sister  Theodora, 
two  women  of  the  most  abandoned  and  flagitious  character,  now 
ruled  every  tiling  in  Rome  ;  and  maintaining  their  ascendency  by 
the  most  detestable  crimes,  and  murders  without  end,  they  fille^ 
the  pontifical  chair  in  rapid  and  monstrous  succession  with  theit 
paramours  or  their  adulterous  ofFspriiig. 

While  Rome  and  the  church  were  thus  rent  in  pieces,  Beren- 
garius,  duke  of  Friuli,  disputed  with  Hugh  of  Aries  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy.  Such  was  the  situation  of  tilings  when,  at  the  aoliciia- 
tion  of  most  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  even  of  the  pope  himself, 
Oiho  the  Great  was  called  to  the  aid  of  this  unfortunate  country. 
He  entered  Italy,  overcame  the  duke  of  Friuli,  and  was  conse- 
crated by  the  pope  emperor  of  the  Romans,  widi  llie  tides  of 
Cssar  and  Augustus,  his  Holiness  himself  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him.  Otho  hereupon  confirmed  the  donations  made  to 
the  holv  see  by  Pepin,  Charlomngne,  and  Lewis  the  D^bonnaire. 
John  Xll.  was  not  long  faithful  to  his  engagement  of  alliance. 
He  entered  into  a  conffderacv  with  llie  duke  of  Friuli,  invited 
his  son  to  Rome,  and  solicited  th(*  Hungarians  to  invade  Germany. 
Otho  liastened  bark  to  Rom(»,  which  he  had  but  recently  quitted, 
called  a  council,  and  brought  the  pope  to  trial.  John  was  de- 
posed, and  Oiho  again  left  Roin^* ;  but  hardly  had  he  taken  his 
departure  when  John  had  the  address  to  excite  an  insurrection  of 
the  people,  who  dethroned  his  rival  Leo  VIII.,  and  reinstated 
him  in  the  pontifical  chair.  But  John  did  not  live  to  enjoy  hi^ 
triumph  :  three  days  after  his  reinstatement  he  met  the  reward  of 
his  crimes,  and  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  indignant  husband, 
who  detected  him  in  the  arms  of  his  wife.  These  dissensions 
apin  recalled  Otho  to  Rome,  where  he  took  an  exemplary  ven- 
jcanrc  on  his  enemies  by  hanging  half  the  senate.  Such  wai 
llie  state  of  Rome  under  Otho  the  Great  ;  and  it  continued  with 
little  variation  under  Oiho  II.  and  III.,  under  Henry  II.,  and 
Conrad,  suniamed  the  Salic.  Amid,  these  contentions  of  ^tarties 
it  became  a  usual  practice  to  adjust  tlie  difference  by  :»f::ii(i§  tho 
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popedom  up  to  public  sale,  and  disposing  of  it  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  bishoprics  and  inferior  benefices  were  filled  in  the 
same  manner.  Benedict  VIII.  and  John  XIX.,  two  brothers, 
publicly  bought  the  popedom  one  after  another,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  latter  it  was  purchased  in  a  similar  manner  for  a  cliild  of 
ten  years  of  age,  Benedict  IX.  The  emperor,  Henry  III.,  who 
was  a  prince  of  abilities  and  authority,  resumed  to  himself  the 
right  of  filling  the  pontifical  chair,  and  nominated  successively 
three  popes  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  church  or 
people  of  Rome. . 


CHAPTER  V. 


HitTORT  or  Britain  —  Earliest  State  —  Landinv  of  Jalint  C— ar— Conmiel 
bj  the  Romans — Abandonment  of  Britain  on  tne  Gothic  InTasioo  of  Iialj— 
Irruptions  of  the  Picts  and  Caledonians — Saxon  Invasion — Heptarchy — Unioa 
under  Egbert — Danish  InTasions— Alfred  the  Great — ^Hia  InstitutioiM— Uki 
Successors— Norman  Conquest. 

The  history  of  the  British  Isles  has  hitherto  been  postponed, 
till  we  should  be  enabled  to  consider  it  in  one  connected  view, 
from  its  rudest  stage  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government, 
and  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans,  which  properly 
constitutes  the  first  period  of  British  history. 

The  origin  of  the  population  of  kingdoms  is  always  uncertain. 
Arguments  derived  either  from  a  similarity  of  manners  among  ancient 
nations,  or  from  the  etymology  of  local  names,  and  designations 
of  provinces  and  their  inhabitants,  are  extremely  fallacious  and 
inconclusive.  Nations  the  most  unconnected,  when  examined  io 
the  same  state  of  society,  or  at  the  same  period  of  their  progress 
from  barbarism  to  civilization,  will  always  exhibit  a  similarity  of 
manners  ;  which,  therefore,  can  never  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
their  relation  to  each  other  :  and  there  is  no  opinion  of  the  origin 
of  nations,  however  whimsical  or  ridiculous,  that  may  not  find  its 
support  from  the  versatile  and  pliable  etymology  of  words.  Such 
speculations  fall  not  within  the  province  of  the  general  historian. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Britain  as  a  tribe  of  Gauls  ;  the  Romans  found  among  them  the 
same  monarchical  government,  the  same  religion  and  language, 
as  among  the  Celiae  on  the  continent.  They  were  divided  into 
many  small  nations  or  tribes,  unconnected  with  and  independent 
of  each  other.      Tacitus  mentions  a  spirit  of  independence   to 
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iHTe  prevailed  even  among  the  individuals  of  each  state  or  nation, 
whicbf  while  it  excited  frequent  factions,  prevented  the  chief  or 

fince  from  ever  attaining  tlie  absolute  authority  of  a  despot, 
heir  religion  was  tliat  of  the  Druids;  the  uncertainty  re^rding 
whose  particular  tenets  is  universally  acknowledged.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  agreed  that  they  taught  the  belief  of  one  God, 
Creator  of  the  universe;  of  tlie  limited  duration  of  the  world, 
and  Its  destruction  by  fire;  of  the  immortality  of  ttie  human 
mil,  and  its  transmigration  through  different  bodies,  in  which  the 
just  and  the  wicked  met  with  a  retribution  for  their  conduct  in  tbe 
present  state :  but  on  these  doctrines,  as  general  principles,  thev 
seem  to  have  reared  an  immense  superstructure  of  fable.  Their 
worship  was  polluted  by  the  horrid  practice  of  human  sacrifice; 
and  the  chief  office  of  their  priests  was  to  divine  future  events 
from  the  flowing  of  the  blood  of  the  victim,  or  the  posture  in 
which  be  fell  after  receiving  the  fatal  blow.  The  influence  of 
this  religion  was  so  great  as  to  extend  over  every  department  of 
the  government  of  the  Britons.  The  Druids  were  not  only  the 
priests,  but  the  judges,  civil  and  criminal;  and  the  bondage  in 
which  ilicy  lield  tiic  minds  of  the  people  was  so  strict  as  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  laws.  The  Romans,  after  the  conquest  of  Gaul, 
found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  to  their  laws  and  institutions  the 
nations  whom  they  had  subdued,  while  this  religion  subsisted,  and 
in  this  instance  were  ohligod  to  depart  from  their  usual  pnnciples 
of  toleration.  They  abolished  the  religion  of  the  Druids  by  the 
severest  penal  enactments.  ^ 

In  this  situation  were  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  when  Julius 
Cesar,  after  having  overcome  the  Gauls,  began  to  look  to  the 
conquest  of  this  island.  The  natives,  conscious  of  their  inability 
long  to  resist  the  Roman  arms,  endeavored,  before  his  arrival,  to 
appease  him  by  submissions,  which  had  no  effect  in  altering  his 
purpose.  He  landed,  as  is  ij^upposed,  near  to  Deal;  and,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  found  himself  opposed,  not  by  a  tumultu- 
ous troop  of  barbarians,  but  by  a  ret^ular  and  well-disciplined 
army,  who  attacked  •hiui  with  tlu*  most  determined  courage. 
Though  repulsed,  they  persevered  in  repealed  attacks  on  the 
legions,  and,  availing;  themselves  of  all  their  local  advantages, 
spun  out  the  campaign  till  the  approach  of  winter,  with  very 
Intle  loss  to  themselves.  Cssar  was  soon  equally  disposed  as 
they  to  an  accommodation;  and  after  some  weeks  spent  in  ine(^ 
fectual  operations,  he  rcrmbarked  his  troops,  determined  to 
return  with  a  much  greater  force.  In  his  second  invasion,  lie 
brought  with  him  five  lep^ions,  makmg  at  least  20,000  foot,  a 
comjMJtcnt  body  of  liorsi»,  and  a  fleet  of  800  sail. 

To  resist  so  formidable  an  army,  the  Britons,  hitherto  disunited 

*  A  HKWt  elabortK  acoount  of  ibr  history,  manner*,  learning,  and  reUgion  of 
Ikt  Drajdt,  is  to  be  found  to  llenrj  •  llMtorj  of  Britain,  b.  i.,  ch.  4. 
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under  tbcir  different  princes,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  appoint* 
ing  CassibeUanus,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,*  tbeir  conunander-b« 
chief.  They  now  made  a  most  desperate  resistance,  and  showed 
all  the  ability  of  practised  warriors.  The  contest,  however,  was 
in  vain;  Cxsar  gained  several  advantages;  he  penetrated  into 
the  country,  burned  the  capital  of  CassibeUanus,  the  present 
,  St.  Alban's,  or  Verulamium;  deposed  that  prince,  and  establislied 
,  Ills  own  ally,  Mandubratius,  upon  the  throne;  and,  finally,  after 
compelling  the  country  to  articles  of  submission,  he  returned  again 
into  Gaul. 

Britain  was  for  some  time  rescued  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans 
by  the  civil  wars  in  Italy,  which  gave  sufficient  employment  at 
home;  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth,  the  first  emperors 
were  satisfied  with  the  conquests  they  had  obtained  over  the 
liberties  of  their  country:  so  that  the  Britons  for  near  a  century 
enjoyed  their  freedom  unmolested. t  But  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
the  conquest  of  Britain  was  seriously  determined.  Claudius,  after 
paving  the  way  by  Plautius,  one  of  his  generals,  arrived  himself  in 
the  island,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  southeast  provinces. 
•  The  rest,  under  Caractacus,  or  Caratach,  made  an  obstinate  resist* 
ance;  but  were  at  length  subdued  by  Ostorius  Scapula;  |md  Carac- 
tacus, as  has  been  already  noticed,  was  defeated,  and  sent  prisooer 
to  Rome;  where  his  magnanimous  behavior  procured  him  a  very 
respectful  treatment.^ 

Yet  the  island  was  not  subdued.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  under 
the  emperor  Nero,  was  invested  with  the  chief  command.  He 
directed  his  first  attempts  against  the  island  of  Mona,  now  An- 
glesey, upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  which  was  the  centre  of  the 
Druidical  superstition;  and  expelling  the  Britons  from  the  island, 
who  made  a  most  frantic  resistance,  he  burned  many  of  the 
Daiids,  and  destroyed  their  consecrated  groves  and  altars.  Hav- 
ing thus  triumphed  over  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  he  thought 
his  future  progress  would  be  easy;  but  he  was  disappointed  in 
his  expectations.  The  Britons,  more  exasperated  than  intimi- 
dated, were  all  in  arms,  and  headed  by  B^adicea,  queen  of  the 
Iceni,  had  attacked  several  of  the  Roman  settlements.  Sueto- 
nius hastened  to  the  protection  of  London.  The  Britons,  how- 
ever, reduced  it  to  ashes,  massacred  the  inhabitants  that  rcmainert 
m  it,  putting  to  death  70,000  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies. 
Suetonius  revenged  these  losses  by  a  decisive  victory,  in  which 
80,000  Britons  fell  in  the  field.     Boadicea,  to  escape  slavery,  or 

•  The  coanlry  of  Ihe  Trinobantes  comprehended   Middlesex    and   Eraex.- 
Camden. 

f  The  Britons  conciliated  the  favor  of  Au:ni"tus  by  sending  ambaasadors  to 
Rome,  from  time  lo  limo,  with  presents.  These  consisted  of  works  in  ttvry 
(query,  whence  Uie  material?)  bridles,  chains,  amber,  and  glaas-veasela. — Strabo, 
lib.  iv. 

t  For  a  brief  narrative  of  the  Roman  transactions  in  Britain  prior  to  the  tiflM 
of  Afjrricola,  aee  Tacitos,  vit.  Agr.,  cap.  xiii.  &c. 
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ID   igDominious  death,   put  an  end  to  her  own  Kfe  by  potsoo. 
Still   this   success  was   not  attended   with  the  reduction  of  the 
islandf  which  was  not  accomplished  till  Julius  Agricola  received 
the  command,  and  formed  a  regular  plan  for  the  subjugation  of  "^ 
Britain.      He  secured   every  advantage   which   he  obtained  by 
proper  garrisons  ;   and,  pushing  northward  beyond  the  centre  of 
the  island,  he  fixed  a  chain  of  forts  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth,  which  secured  the  Roman  provinces  from  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  barbarous  inhabitants  from  the  north.     He  cultivated 
very  successfully,  likewise,  the  arts  of  peace ;  and,  by  degrees, 
reconciled  the  southern   Britons  to  the  laws  and  government  ot 
tne  Romans.     The  Caledonians  still  defended  their  barren  rooun 
tains,  which,  happily  for  them,  the  Romans  did  not  think  worth 
much  pains  to  subdue.     Adrian  visited   Britain,  and  built  a  new 
rampart    between   the   Tyne  and   the   Frith  of   Solway.      Tbe^ 
Roman   province  was  consequently,  at   this   time,  somewhat  re-  \ 
traoched  in  its  limits.      It  was  afterwards  extended  by  the  con- 

Juests  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severus,  who  carried  his  arms  very 
IT  into  tlie  north.  The  details  of  these  expeditions,  however 
important  to  a  Briton,  exceed  the  circumscription  of  general  his- 
torv.* 

By  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Britain  acain 
recovered  her  liberty.  The  legions  which  defended  the  island 
were  carried  over  to  the  protection  of  Italy  and  Gaul  against  the 
Crothic  invaders.  The  southern  Britons  did  not  regain  peace  by 
this  change,  for  they  were  invaded  by  the  Picts  and  Caledonians, 
and  so  degraded  and  abased  was  the  national  spirit  by  its  sub- 
jection to  the  Roman  yoke,  that  the  Britons  solicited  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome  against  their  unconqucrcd  neighbors.  A  trifling 
assistance  was  all  that  the  state  of  the  empire  could  afTord.  The 
Romans,  as  a  Inst  good  office,  assisted  them  in  rebuilding  the 
wall  erected  by  Severus,  and  counselling  them  to  arm  manfully  in 
their  own  defence,  tfioy  bade  a  final  adieu  to  Britain  about  the  1 
%"ear  448,  after  having  been  masters  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  • 
island  for  neariy  four  centuries. 

The  legions  had  been  entirely  withdrawn  about  forty  years 
before  this  period  ;  and,  under  the  reign  of  IIonoriu<«,  Britain 
was  considered  an  independent  country.  From  that  period  till 
the  descent  of  the  Saxons  in  419,  the  state  of  the  cotintr)',  and 
the  nature  of  the  government,  can  only  l)e  matter  of  ronjeclure.f 

The  cliaracter  of  the  soiiilicrn  inhabitants  of  the  island  ap- 
pears at  this  period  to  have  been  extremely  dc»spirable ;  they 
could  not  avail  ihcinselvcs  of  the  liberty  tiny  bad  gained  by  the 

I 

•  ni*  rnidoT  will  find  ihli  fir»l  period  of  nriti«h  hintory  fully  ind  ably  illut- 
trtti-d  by  r-im<l<>n,  "  Itoniatm  in  Britain  ;"  and  Clulin**!^  in  hi*  C-ilrdimia,  b.  i., 
ih**  floman  Prn'»d. 

t  Htr  a  finr  viaionary  pirturr  of  it  (arkno«rlr>d|frd  t»  !»r  »uch  by  llie  hiatonui 
kinMrlf)  in  Gibbon,  c   xxx\   I>t*cl.  and  Fall  of  Rom   Ktnp. 

VOL.  II.  14 
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departure  of  the  Romans.  The  Picts  and  Caledonians  consid- 
ered ihe  southern  Britons  as  a  people  fitted  for  slavery.  They 
broke  down  from  their  mountains  with  unresisted  fury,  and  carried 
havoc  and  devastation  along  with  them.  The  Britons,  instead  of 
vindicating  their  rights  by  a  magnanimous  opposition,  again  re- 
newed tlieir  abject  solicitations  to  the  Romans;  but  the  Qoths 
had  given  to  them  too  much  employment  at  home  to  permit  their 
sending  aid  to  a  distant  and  useless  province.  In  this  extremity, 
numbers  of  the  Britons  fled  across  the  sea  into  Gaul,  and  set- 
ded  in  the  province  of  tSrmorica,  which  from  that  time  became 
known  by  the  name  of  Brittany.  It  was  happy  for  those  who 
remained,  that  their  enemies,  the  Picts  and  Caledonians,  had  too 
much  of  the  predatory  disposition  to  think  of  making  complete 
conquests,  or  securing  what  they  had  won.  They  were  satisfied 
with  ravaging  a  part  of  the  country,  and  retired  again  to  their 
mountains.  The  Britons,  in  this  interval  of  peace,  behaved  as 
if  secure  of  its  continuance.  They  made  no  preparations  'for 
resisting  an  enemy,  whom  they  might  easily  have  foreseen  they 
would  often  have  to  cope  with.  A  new  irruption  of  the  Picts 
and  Caledonians  totally  disheartened  them ;  and,  to  complete  their 
shame,  they  sent  a  deputation  into  Germany,  to  invite  the  Saxons 
to  come  to  their  assistance  and  protection. 

The  Saxons  were  at  this  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  war- 
like tribes  of  the  ancient  Germans.  They  occupied  the  sea-coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Jutland ;  and  had  made  them- 
selves known  to  the  Britons  by  piratical  expeditions  on  their 
coasts.  They  received  this  embassy  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
under,  the  command  of  two  brothers,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  they 
landed  in  the  year  450  on  the  island  of  Thanet,  and  immediately 
marched  to  tlie  defence  of  the  Britons.  The  Scots  and  Picts, 
unable  to  resist  the  valor  of  these  foreigners,  were  defeated  and 
compelled  to  retire  to  the  north.  The  Saxons,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  next  turned  their  Uioughts  to  the  entire  reduction 
of  tiie  Britons.  After  various  and  alternate  changes  of  success, 
the  Saxons,  having  brought  over  large  reinforcements  of  tlieir 
countrymen,  finally  accomplished  the  reduction  of  South  Britain. 
Different  parts  of  tlie  country  having  been  subdued  by  different 
leaders,  who  were  each  ambitious  of  independence  and  absolute 
authority,  the  country,  even  after  its  final  reduction,  which  was 
not  till  above  a  century  and  a  half*  after  the  first  landing  of  the 
Saxons,  exhibited  a  broken  and  divided  appearance.  Seven  dis- 
tinct provinces  were  formed  inlo  independent  kingdoms  ! 

The  history  of  the  Saxon  IIf.ptarchy  is  extremely  obscure. 
The  duration  of  the  several  kingdoms  till  their  union  under  Eg- 


•It  is  in  Uiis  period  that  is  plncod  t!ic  roiirn  of  kinij  Arthur,  prince  of  the 
Silures.  who  aclucv«'il  ni.my  viotorios  ovtT  tljc  Saxons,  and  having  signally 
routed  them  in  lJ*.«»  bnttle  of  nndenhill.  fought  a.  d.  520,  srcured  the  tranquillity 
of  bis  people  for  above  fortr  years. 
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htvx  is  almost  all  that  can  be  noted  with  any  approach  to  historical 
certainty. 

The  kingdom  of  Kent  began  in  the  year  455,  under  Escus  the 
son  of  Hengist,  and  during  the  reigns  of  seventeen  princes  lasted 
till  the  year  827,  when  it  was  subdued  by  the  West  Saxons. 
Under  Ethclbert,  one  of  the  Kentish  kings,  the  Saxons  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  over 
into  Britain  the  monk  Augustine,  with  forty  associates,  who  very 
effectually  propagated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  their  elo« 
quence  and  the  exemplary  purity  of  their  morals. 

The  second  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy  is  that  of  Northum- 
berland, which  began  in  the  year  547,  and  lasted,  under  twenty- 
three  princes,  till  the  year  926.  The  third  was  that  of  East 
Anglia,  which  began  a.  d.  575,  and  in  which,  before  its  union 
io  928,  there  reigned  fifteen  successive  princes.  The  fourth, 
Mercia,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Heptarchy,  com- 
prebended  all  the  middle  counties  of  Enzland.  It  subsisted  from 
the  Tear  582  to  the  year  827.  The  fifth  kingdom  of  the  Hep« 
tarcby  was  that  of  Essex,  of  which,  before  its  union,  there  were 
fourteen  princes.  Of  Sussex,  which  was  the  sixth  kingdom  of 
tbe  Heptarchy,  there  were  only  five  princes  before  it  was  finally 
reduced.  The  seventh,  which  ultimately  subdued  and  united  the 
whole  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  was  tliat  of  Wessex,  or  4be 
West  Saxons.  It  began  in  the  year  519,  and  had  not  subsisted 
above  eighty  years,  when  one  of  its  princes  conquered  the  king- 
dom of  Sussex  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions. 

In  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  there  was  no  exact  rule  or 
order  of  succession  ;  and  die  reigning  chief,  considering  all  the 
princes  of  his  family  as  his  rivals,  was  seldom  at  ease  tiU  he  had 
secured  himself  by  putting  them  to  death  ;  hence,  and  from 
another  cause,  which  was  the  passion  for  a  monastic  life,  the 
royal  families  were  entirely  extinguished  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Heptarchy,  and  Egbert,  prince  of  the  West  Saxons,  remained 
at  bst  the  sole  surviving  descendant  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  who 
subdued  Britain.  These  were  favorable  circumstances  for  the 
ambition  of  Egbert,  and  naturally  incited  him  to  attempt  the  con- 

Joest  of  the  whole  Heptarchy.  The  Mercians  were  at  that  time 
le  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  tliese  petty  kingdoms,  and  held 
Kent  and  East  Anglia  as  tributary  states.  Some  intestine  differ- 
eoces  facilitated  the  conquest,  and  Egbert,  after  several  desperate 
engagements,  reduced  them  entirely  under  his  authority.  Essex 
was  subdued  with  equal  facility.  Sussex,  we  have  before  re- 
marked, liad  been  very  early  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  West 
Saxons.  The  East  Angles  submitted  of  themselves,  and  craved 
tbe  protection  of  the  victorious  Egbert ;  and  the  Northumbrians 
soon  after  followed  their  example. 

Thus  the  whole  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  were  united 
■Mo  one  great  ttatei  nearly  400  years  after   tbe  arrival  of  tbe 
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Saxons  in  Britain,  by  the  victorious  arms  and  judicious  policy  of 
Egbert.  This  great  event,  which  is  properly  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  took  place  in  the  year  827. 

England,  thus  united,  was  soothing  herself  with  the  prospect  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  which  during  the  contentions  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy she  had  never  enjoyed;  but  this  happiness  was  yet  at  « 
distance.  The  Normans,  whose  devastations  had  rendered  them 
formidable  to  the  continental  kingdoms,  now  began  to  show  them- 
selves on  the  coast  of  England,  where  they  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Danes.  Their  first  landing  had  taken  place  in  the  year 
787,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex.  From  that  time,  for  several 
centuries,  England  was  never  free  from  the  ravages  of  these  bar- 
barians ;  whose  invasions  became  from  time  to  time  more  formi- 
dable, according  as  resistance  exasperated  them,  or  the  hopes  of 
plunder  allured  fresh  bands  of  their  countrymen  to  join  in  their 
expeditions. 

Under  Alfred,  the  grandson  of  Egbert,  England,  from  this 
source  alone,  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  extremity.  This  prince, 
whose  singular  endowments  of  mind  were  united  to  great  herobm 
and  courage,  had  for  some  years,  with  various  success,  made  the 
most  vigorous  efforts  to  free  his  country  from  the  scourge  of  the 
Danes.  In  one  year  he  engaged  them  in  eight  battles ;  and 
while  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  reduced  them  to  extremity, 
a  new  torrent  poured  in  upon  the  coast,  which  obliged  him  to 
offer  proposals  of  peace.  These,  though  agreed  to  by  the  Danes, 
were  not  fulfilled ;  they  still  continued  their  depredations,  and  the 
Saxons  were  reduced  to  such  despair,  that  many  left  their  coun- 
try, fled  into  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  escaped  beyond  sea. 
Alfred  himself  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  crown.  He  concealed 
himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
house  of  a  neatherd.  Collecting  afterwards  a  few  followers,  he 
betook  himself  to  a  small  retreat  in  Somersetshire,  surrounded  by 
forests  and  morasses  ;  where  he  lay  concealed  for  the  space  of  a 
year,  till  the  news  of  a  prosperous  event  called  him  again  into  the 
field. 

A  chief  of  Devonshire,  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  valor,  had, 
with  a  handful  of  his  followers,  routed  a  large  party  of  Danes,  and 
taken  a  consecrated  or  enchanted  standard,  in  which  they  reposed 
the  utmost  confidence.  Alfred,  observing  this  symptom  of  reviv- 
ing spirit  in  his  subjects,  left  his  retreat ;  l)ut  before  having  re* 
course  to  arms,  he  resolved  to  inspect  himself  the  situation  of  the 
enemy.  Assuming  the  disguise  of  a  harfier,  he  passed  without 
suspicion  into  tlie  Danish  camp,  where  his  music  and  drollery 
obtained  him  so  favorable  a  reception  that  he  was  kept  there  for 
several  days,  and  even  lodged  in  the  tent  of  their  prince.  Here, 
having  remarked  their  careless  security,  their  contempt  of  the 
English,  and  their  own  real  weakness,  he  immediately,  by  private 
emissaries,  summoned  a  rendezvous  of  the  bravest  of  the  Saxon 
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nobles,  iDviting  them  to  appear  at  BrictoD,  on  the  borders  of 
Selwood  forest,  attended  by  all  their  followers.  Thither  tliey 
accordingly  resorted  in  very  great  numbers.  The  English  beheld 
with  rapture  their  beloved  monarch,  whom,  from  his  long  absence, 
they  had  accounted  dead.  They  were  impatient  to  march  under 
his  banner,  and  Alfred  led  them  immediately  to  the  attack.  Their 
enemies,  the  Danes,  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  foe  whom  tliey 
looked  upon  as  entirely  subdued,  made  a  very  feeble  resistance, 
and  were  put  to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  The  English  might 
have  entirely  cut  tbern  to  pieces;  but  the  generosity  of  Alfred 
inclined  him  rather  to  spare  and  incorporate  them  with  his  sub- 
jects. He  allowed  them  to  settle  in  the  provinces  of  East  Anglia 
and  Northumberland,  which  the  late  ravages  had  almost  depopti- 
bted,  and  the  Danes,  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  were 
united  with  the  English.  The  more  turbulent  of  them  found 
opportunity  to  escape  beyond  the  sea,  where,  under  the  command 
ot  Hastings,  a  notorious  plunderer,  they  prepared  themselves  for 
fresh  depredations. 

Alfred  employed  this  interval  of  tranquillity  in  restoring  order 
to  the  state:  in  establishing  civil  and  military  institutions,  and 
chiefly  in  equipping  a  respectable  fleet,  which  had  been  hitherto 
totally  neglected  by  the  English.  These  precautions  were  ex- 
tremely necessary,  for  the  Danes  attempted  more  than  once  « 
new  invasion,  and  committed  the  most  destructive  ravages.  At 
length,  after  a  very  complete  defeat,  and  a  most  exemplary  severi- 
ty, which  Alfred  now  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  with  those 
whom  he  took  prisoners,  these  northern  pirates  suspended  for 
several  years  their  predatory  visits  to  Britain. 

England  now  enjoyed  fuU  tranquillity  under  this  excellent  prince; 
and  Alfred  saw  his  kingdom  in  the  possession  of  every  happiness 
which  could  flow  from  the  salutary  laws  and  institutions  which  he 
had  established;  when  he  died  in  the  vigor  of  his  age,  after  a  glori- 
ous reign  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

Alfred,  whether  we  view  him  in  his  public  or  private  character, 
dcsen-es  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  princes. 
He  united  the  most  enterprising  and  heroic  spirit  with  the  greatest 
prudence  and  moderation;  tl)e  utmost  vigor  of  authority  with 
perfect  affability  and  a  most  winning  deportment;  the  most  exem- 
plary justice  with  the  greatest  lenity.  His  civil  talents  were  in 
every  respect  equal  to  his  military  virtues.  He  found  the  kin£- 
dom  in  the  most  miserable  condition  to  which  anarchy,  domestic 
barbarism,  and  foreign  hostility  could  reduce  it:  by  the  valor  of 
his  arms,  and  by  his  abilities  as  a  |)olitician  and  lawgiver,  h^ 
brought  it  to  a  pitch  of  eminence  and  glory^  which,  till  then. 
England  had  never  attained.  The  outlines  of  his  admirable  plan 
of  political  economy  merit  particular  attention,  as  being,  in  fact, 
the  foundation  of  the  venerable  system  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tioa. 
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^'  Alfred  divided  all  England  into  counties;  these  he  subdivided 
into  hundreds;  and  the  hundreds  again  into  titiiings.  Ten  neigh* 
boring  householders  formed  a  tithing,  a  fribourg,  or  decennary, 
over  which  one  man  was  appointed  to  preside,  called  a  tithing- 
man  or  borgiiolder.^  Every  householder  was  answerable  for  the 
conduct  of  his  family,  and  the  borgholder  for  the  conduct  of  all 
within  his  district.  Every  man  was  punished  as  an  outlaw  who 
did  not  register  himself  in  some  tithing;  and  none  could  change 
their  habitation  without  a  warrant  from  the  tithingman  or  borg- 
holder. When  any  person  was  accused  of  a  crime,  the  borgholder 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  him;  if  he  declined  to  become  bis 
security,  the  criminal  was  committed  to  prison  till  trial.  If  be 
escaped  before  trial,  the  borgholder  was  subjected  to  a  penalty. 

The  borgholder,  in  deciding  disputes  or  small  lawsuits,  sum- 
moned his  whole  decennary  or  tithing  to  assist  him.  In  matters 
of  greater  importance,  in  appeals  from  the  decennary,  or  in  con- 
troversies arising  between  members  of  different  decennaries,  the 
cause  was  brought  before  the  hundred,  which  consisted  of  ten 
decennaries,  or  one  hundred  families  of  freemen;  and  which  was 
regularly  assembled  every  four  weeks  for  the  deciding  of  causes. 
Their  method  of  deciding  deserves  particularly  to  be  noticed  as 
being  the  origin  of  juries,  that  inestmiable  privilege  of  Britons. 
Twelve  freeholders  were  chosen,  who,  having  sworn,  together 
with  the  presiding  magistrate  of  the  hundred,  to  administer  impar^ 
tial  justice,  proceeded  to  the  determination  of  the  cause.  Besides 
those  monthly  meetings  of  the  hundred,  there  was  an  annual 
meeting  appointed  for  the  regulation  of  the  police  of  the  district, 
and  for  the  correction  of  abuses  in  magistrates.  The  people,  like 
their  ancestors,  the  ancient  Germans,  assembled  in  arms,  whence 
the  hundred  was  sometimes  called  a  toapentake;  and  these  meetings 
thus  served  both  for  the  support  of  military  discipline,  and  for  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Superior  to  the  court  of  the  hundred  was  the  County  Court, 
which  met  twice  a  year,  after  Michaelmas  and  Easter,  and  con- 
sisted of  all  the  freeholders  of  the  county.  The  bishop  and 
aldermen  presided  in  this  court,  and  their  business  was  to  receive 
appeals  from  the  hundreds  and  decennaries,  and  decide  disputes 
between  the  inhabitants  of  different  hundreds.  The '  alderman 
formerly  possessed  both  the  civil  and  military  authority;  but 
Alfred,  judging  properly  that  this  gave  too  much  power  to  the 
nobility,  appointed  a  sheriff  in  each  county,  who  enjoyed  a  like 
authority  with  the  alderman  in  his  judicial  powers.     His  office 

*  Borgh,  in  the  Saxon  language,  according  to  Spclman,  signifies  a  pledg*  or 
security.  In  these  small  communities  or  neighborhoods,  every  man  was  secti* 
*itj  for  the  conduct  of  his  neighbor,  and  hence  the  origrin  or  the  word  nmgk' 
boTf  quasi  Nigh  Borgh,  or  near  pledge.  Jamieson  assies  a  different  etymologj, 
▼ix.,  yakgUntrt  Germ,  from  iukA,  near,  and  ^i^ur,  inhabitant.— Etymol.  Diet. 
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likewise  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  cro^¥n,  and  to  levy  the 
fines  imposed,  which  at  that  time  formed  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  public  revenue. 

An  appeal  lay  from  all  these  courts  to  the  king  himself,  in 
council ;  and  Alfred,  in  whom  his  subjects  deserved!)'  placed  the 
hMiest  confidence,  was  overwhelmed  with  appeals  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  The  only  remedy  for  this  was  to  reform  the 
knorance  and  restrain  the  corruption  of  the  infe.'for  magistrates, 
from  whence  it  arose.  Alfred,  therefore,  was  solicitous  to  appoint 
the  ablest  and  the  most  upright  of  his  nobility  to  exercise  the 
ofiice  of  sherifis  and  eprls.  lie  punishei  many  for  malversation, 
■nd  he  took  care  to  enforce  the  study  of  letters,  and  particularly 
of  I  lie  laws,  as  indispensable  to  th^ir  continuing  in  office. 

Alfred  likewise  framed  a  body  of  laws,  which,  though  now  lost, 
IS  generally  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  what  is  termed  the  com* 
rnon  law  of  England.  The  institutions  of  this  prince  will  brine 
to  roind  many  of  the  political  regulations  of  Charlemagne,  which 
have  been  described  at  some  length,  and  to  which  those  of  The 
Great  Alfred  bear  a  very  near  resemblance. 

This  excellent  prince  wbely  considered  the  cultivation  of  letters 
9S  the  most  effectual  means  of  thoroughly  eradicating  barbarous 
dispositions.  The  ravages  of  the  Danes  had  totally  extinguished 
any  small  sparks  of  learning,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  monks,  and 
the  burning  their  monasteries  and  libraries.  To  repair  these  mis- 
fortunes, Alfred,  like  Charlemagne,  invited  learned  men  from  all 
quarters  of  Europe  to  reside  in  his  dominions.  He  established 
schools,  and  enjoined  ever)'  freeholder  possessed  of  two  ploughs 
to  send  his  children  there  for  instruction.  He  is  said  to  liave 
founded,  or,  at  least,  to  have  lil>erally  endowed  the  illustrious 
seminary  afterwards  known  as  the  University  of  Oxford. 

His  own  example  was  the  most  effectual  encouragement  to  the 
promotion  of  a  literary  spirit.  Alfred  was  himself,  for  that  age,  a 
most  arcomplished  scholar,  and  considering  the  necessary  toils  and 
constant  active  employment,  it  is  surprising  how  much  he  em- 
ployed hiinscir  in  the  pursuits  of  literature.  He  is  said  to  have 
divided  his  time  into  three  equal  parts  : — one  was  allotted  to  the 
despatch  of  the  btisiness  of  govemmeni ;  another  to  diet,  exercise, 
and  sleep  ;  and  a  third  to  study  and  devotion.*  By  this  admira- 
ble regularity  of  life,  he  found  menus,  notwi'nstanding  his  constant 
war^,  and  the  care  of  entirely  new  niodelliir^  and  civilizing  his 
kingdom,  to  compose  a  variety  of  int;enious  and  learned  works. 
He  wrote  many  beautiful  apologues  and  stories  in  poetr}*  of  a 
moral  tendcncv.      He  translated  the  histories  of  Bede    and  Oro- 

0 

lius,  with  the  treatise  of  Boethius,  De  Consolatione  Philosophic. 

*  LeUnd.  in  hia  (^»Il(H!lan.  (cura  llrarm*.  torn,  t.,  2r/).>  mcntioni  hti  manner 
of  rrck'>nia;;  tiinr  by  a  cand!«*  marked  wiU)  twenty-four  divi»ion»,  which  alwajf* 
kitnit  in  hia  itndj 
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Alfred,  in  short,  in  every  view  of  his  character,  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  that  ever  occupied  the  throne 
of  any  nation.* 

The  most  complete  system  of  policy  which  human  wisdom  can 
devise  must  be  ineffectual  under  weak  governors  and  magistrates. 
The  admirable  institutions  of  Alfred  were  but  partially  and  feebly 
enforced  under  his  successors ;  and  England,  still  a  piey  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  to  intestine  disorders,  i elapsed  again  into 
confusion  and  barbarism. 

Edward,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alfred,  whose  military  talents 
bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  his  father,  had  no  share  of  his 

Eolitical  genius.  He  fought  his  battles  with  intrepidity;  but  una- 
le  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  or  to  secure  the  order  and 
force  of  government  by  a  well-regulated  administration,  his  rp'^n 
was  one  continued  scene  of  war  and  tumult,  as  were  those  oi  ijis 
successors,  Athelstan,  Edmund,  and  Edred.  In  the  reign  of  the 
latter  prince,  the  priesthood  began  first  to  extend  its  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  English  monarchs,  and  to  concern  itself  no  less 
in  temporal  affairs  than  in  spiritual.  Dunstan,  a  fanatical  bigot, 
but  sufficiently  awake  to  his  own  interest  and  that  of  the  church, 
ruled  every  thing  under  Edred,  and  under  his  successors  Edwy, 
Edgar,  and  Edward  the  Martyr. 

Under  Eihelred,  the  successor  of  Edward,  a  youth  of  despica- 
ble talents,  the  Danes  began  seriously  to  project  the  conquest  of 
England.  Conducted  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olaus, 
king  of  Norway,  they  made  a  formidable  descent  upon  the  island , 
and,  after  various  successes,  compelled  the  dastardly  Ethelred 
repeatedly  to  purchase  a  peace,  which  they  as  constantly  violated. 
Ethelred  indeed  furnished  them  with  strong  causes.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  weakest  and  most  treacherous  policy,  he  attempted  to  cut 
off,  by  a  general  massacre,  all  the  Danes  that  had  established 
themselves  in  the  island.  This  produced,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, the  redoubled  vengeance  of  their  countrymen.  At  length 
the  English  nobility,  ashamed  of  their  prince,  and  seeing  no  other 
relief  to  the  kingdom  from  its  miseries,  swore  allegiance  to  Sweyn 
the  Danish  monarch ;  and  Ethelred  fled  into  Normandy,  where 
he  found  protection  from  Richard,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
Hollo,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  first  established  his  northern 
followers  in  that  part  of  France. 

Ethelred,  upon  the  death  of  Sweyn,  who  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  new  dominions,  endeavored  to  regain  his  kingdom ;  but  he 
found  in  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  a  prince  determined  to  make 
good  his  father's  rights.  The  inglorious  Ethelred  died  soon  after, 
and  left  his  empty  title  to  his  son  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside  ; 
who  possessed  indeed  courage  and  ability  to  have  preserved  his 

*The  character  of  Alfred  it  admirably  described  by  Carte — Hist.  ofCnff.,  vol 
l.b.4.,§18. 
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country  from  sinking  into  such  calamities,  but  wanted  talents  to 
raise  it  from  that  abyss  into  which  it  had  already  fallen.  After 
several  desperate  but  unsuccessful  engagements,  he  was  compelled 
bv  his  nobility,  who  urged  it  as  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
kmgdom,  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Canute,  and  to 
divide  the  dominions  of  England  by  treaty.  The  Danish  prince 
got  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Northumberland;  and  the  southern 
provinces  were  left  to  Edmund.  But  tliis  prince  survived  the 
treaty  only  a  few  months.  He  was  murdered  at  Oxford,  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Danes,  who  thus  made  way  for  the  succession  of 
their  monarch  Canute  to  the  throne  of  all  England. 

Edmund  Ironside  had  left  two  sons,  Edwin  and  Edward;  the 
first  measure  of  Canute  was  to  seize  these  two  princes,  whom  he 
sent  abroad,  to  his  ally  the  king  of  Sweden,  with  request  tliat,  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  his  court,  they  might  be  put  to  death. 
Humanity  induced  the  Swedish  monarch  to  spare  their  lives;  he 
sent  them  into  Hungary,  where  Solyman,  the  Hungarian  king, 
gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Edwin  the  eider  prince,  and  his  sister 
in-law  to  Edward.  Of  this  last  marriage  were  born  two  children, 
Edgar  Atheling,  and  Margaret,  afterwards  spouse  to  Malcolm 
Canmore,  king  of  Scotland. 

Canute,  from  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  was  one  of  the 
creatcst  nionarrhs  of  the  age.  He  was  sovereign  of  Denmark, 
Norwav,  and  England.  His  character,  as  king  of  England,  was 
not  uniform.  He  was,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  detested  by 
bis  subjects,  whom  he  loaded  with  the  heaviest  taxes,  and  exas- 
perated by  numberless  acts  of  violence  and  oppression.  In  his 
latter  years,  his  administration  was  mild  and  eqtiitable,  and  ho 
courted,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  favor  of  the  church  by  munifi- 
cent donations  and  endowments  of  monasteries.*  He  sustained 
the  glory  of  his  kingdom  by  compelling  Malcolm  Canmore  to  do 
homage  for  his  possession  of  Cumberland,  which  that  high-spirited 
prince  liad  refused  to  submit  to.  ( 

Canute  left  three  sons: — the  eldest,  Sweyn,  was  crowned  king 
<>f  Norway;  the  younj^ost,  Ilardiknuto,  was  in  possession  of  Den- 
mark, and  claimed  ripht  to  F'ni^land,  in  virtue  of  a  prior  destination 
of  his  father,  who  afterwards  altered  his  will,  and  left  that  kins^dom 
to  his  immediate  elder  brother,  Harold.  A  civil  war  would  have 
ensued  between  these  princes  had  not  the  Kn:;lish  nobility  inter- 
fered, and  prompted  a  division  of  the  kingdom.  Harold,  it  was 
•zreed,  should  have  all  the  provinces  north  of  the  Thames,  while 
Hardiknute  should  possess  all  to   the  south. f      Emma,  widow  of 

•  *•  In  lh«»  Utl»»r  part  of  hin  liff,  lo  atonr  for  hi«  many  nrlj  of  riolrnrp,  hr  liuilt 
rbarrlK**,  fndfiwrd  monajitrrir>4,  anfl  irnfv>rti'fi  n-I»r«;  nnd  had,  indi'«'d,  a  rmicll 
brtirr  lill<»  li>  saintihift  than  many  of  tho<#«  who  adorn  tii««  Itonian  ralriidar.  lU 
r«»fiiiiii»«ion<^d  an  njji-nl  at  Rotm*  l<»  pnrchav*  S»  \u;;ti«titrii  arm  fir  oim»  hnndrvnl 
ta)rnl«  nf  •  Ir  *r.a  tmirh  jtm'.-iLt  -iim  than  th«»  t«Mf»t  fttjtu-  uf  aiiUi|uil y  would  tlieo 
KaT#»  ardd  f»r  *' — ftrain^-r'*  Biojj    |I:»t  .  <"!*•*  i 
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Canute,  and  mother  of  Hardiknute,  had  two  sons  by  her  former 
marriage  with  Ethelred.  These  princes,  Edward  and  Alfred,  had 
been  brought  up  in  Normandy,  where  their  uncle,  Robert,  duke 
of  Normandy,  protected  them  against  the  resentment  and  jealousy 
of  Canute.  Harold  wished  to  prosecute  his  father's  purpose  of 
extinguishing  the  Saxon  blood  in  the  posterity  of  Etheh^d.  Al- 
fred, one  of  the  princes,  was  invited  to  London,  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  regarcf.  But  Harold  had  given  orders  to  surprise  and 
murder  his  attendants,  and  the  prince  was  led  prisoner  to  a  rooo- 
astery,  where  he  soon  after  died,  Edward,  hearing  of  his  brother's 
fate,  fled  hack  into  Normandy.  Harold  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  crime,  for  he  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign;  and 
Hardiknute,  king  of  Denmark,  betaking  himself  to  England,  was 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  whole  kingdom  without  opposition. 
After  a  violent  administration  of  two  years  he  died,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  his  subjects,  who  now  seized  the  opportunity  of  entirely 
shaking  off  the  Danish  yoke.  The  posterity  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
Edgar  Atheling  and  his  sister  Margaret,  were  the  true  heirs  of  the 
Saxon  family;  but  their  absence  in  Hungary  appeared  to  theEnglbh 
a  sufficient  reason  for  giving  a  preference  to  Edward,  the  sou  of 
Ethelred,  who  was  fortunately  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  Danes  made 
no  attempt  to  resist  the  voice  of  the  nation.  A 

Edward,  sumamed  the  Confessor,  mounted  the  throne  with  the 
affections  of  his  subjects.  He  was  a  mild,  but  a  weak  and  pusil- 
lanimous prince.  From  his  education  in  Normandy  he  had  con- 
tracted a  strong  relish  for  the  manners  of  that  people,  many 
of  whom  attended  him  into  England,  and  were  his  particular 
favorites.  His  reign  was  embroiled  by  the  turbulent  and  factious 
spirit  of  Godwin,  earl  of  Wcssex,  and  governor  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  This  nobleman,  grounding  his  hopes  upon  his  extensive 
authority  and  wealth,  and  the  imbecility  of  his  sovereign,  very 
early  conceived  a  plan  for  subverting  the  government,  and  assum- 
ing absolute  power.  He  attempted  an  open  rebellion  in  the  king- 
dom, wliich  Edward  found  no  other  means  of  quelling  than  by 
comins:  to  an  accommodation  with  the  traitor.  Godwin  died  in 
tne  iiUerini,  and  his  son  Harold,  an  enterprising  youth,  while  he 
aflccted  a  modest  and  complying  disposition  to  his  sovereign,  con- 
cealed the  same  ambitious  views.  He  secured  the  affections  of 
the  nobility,  united  them  to  his  interests,  and  succeeding  to  the 
immense  possessions  of  his  father,  ho  was  soon  in  a  condition  to 
make  his  pretensions  formidable  to  Edward.  This  prince,  then  in 
the  decline  of  life,  would  willin2;ly  have  settled  his  dommions  on 
his  nephew,  Ec!tj;ar  Alholinir,  the  only  remaining  branch  of  the 
Saxon  line,  hut  the  iinbocili:y  of  ijiis  young  man,  he  foresaw, 
would  never  make  qood  his  rizht  against  the  ])retensions  of  one 
so  popular  as  Harold,  whoso  views  clonrly  aimed  at  sovereign 
)owor.  It  appoaroil  to  IMward  more  advisable  to  nominate  for 
lis  successor  Willlauj,  duke  of  Normandy,  a  prince  whose  power 
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reputation,  and  great  abilities,  were  stifEcient  to  support  any  desti- 
nation which  be  might  make  in  bis  favor.* 

This  celebrated  prince  was  the  natural  son  of  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  by  tlie  daughter  of  a  furrier  of  Falaise.  Illegitimacy, 
in  those  days,  was  accounted  no  stain,  and  his  father  left  him, 
while  yet  a  minor,  heir  to  his  whole  dominions.  He  had  to  strug« 
gle  with  an  arrogant  nobility,  several  of  whom  even  advanced 
claims  to  his  crown;  but  he  very  early  showed  a  genius  capable 
of  asserting  and  vindicating  his  rights,  and  soon  became  the  terror 
both  of  his  rebellious  subjects  and  of  foreign  invaders.  He  re- 
duced his  patrimonial  dommions  to  the  most  implicit  obedience: 
and  through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a 
fixed  maxim,  tlrnt  inflexible  rigor  of  conduct  was  the  first  duty  and 
the  wisest  policy  of  a  sovereign. 

William  paid  a  visit  to  England;  and  Edward,  receiving  him 
with  all  the  regard  due  to  the  relationship  that  subsisted  between 
them,  and  to  tiie  character  of  so  celebrated  a  prince,  eave  him  to 
understand  that  he  intended  him  for  his  successor.  His  return  to 
Normandy,  however,  gave  the  ambitious  Harold  an  opportunity 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes.  He  continued  to  extend  his 
influence  among  the  nobility,  by  the  most  insinuating  address,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  rigid  severity  of  the  character  of 
William,  to  which  the  manners  of  Harold  formed  so  strong  a  con- 
trast, contributed  to  the  success  of  his  pretensions. 

Edward  died  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  Harold 
bad  so  well  prepared  matters,  that  he  took  possession  of  the  throne 
with  as  litdc  disturbance  as  if  he  had  succeeded  by  the  most  undis- 
puted title. 

Thus  ended  the  line  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  in  England.  The 
duke  of  Normandy,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  accession  of 
Harold,  resolved  to  assert  his  claims  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
He  bsed  the  forniality  of  first  summoning  that  prince  to  resign 
his  possession  of  tlie  kingdom;  but  his  summons  was  answered 
br  a  spirited  declaration  from  Harold,  that  he  would  defend  his 
riG^ht  with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  The  preparations  made  by 
William  for  an  invasion  of  England  occupied  a  considerable  length 
of  lime,  and  were  proportionally  formidable.  The  fame  of  so 
great  an  enterprise,  m  an  age  of  adventure,  excited  many  of  the 
nobility  throughout  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  to  repair 
with  their  followers  to  his  standard.  The  counts  of  Anjou  and 
Flanders  encouraged  their  subjects  to  engage  in  the  expedition, 
and  even  the  court  of  France,  though  evidently  contrary  to  its 
interest  to  contribute  to  the  aggrandizement  of  so  dangerous  a 
rassal,  increased  the  levies  of  William  with  many  of  the  chief 
Dobility  of  the  kingdom.  Harold  Halfager,  kine  of  Norway, 
undertook  to  favor  the  expedition,  by  making  a  landing  with  a 
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formidable  army  in  one  quarter,  while  William  invaded  the  island 
in  another.  The  emperor,  Henry  IV.,  of  Germany  engaged  to 
protect  the  dominions  of  Normandy  in  the  absence  of  its  prince; 
and  the  pope,  Alexander  II.,  gave  his-  sanction  to  the  enterprise, 
by  pronouncing  Harold  an  usurper,  and  directing  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  all  who  should  adhere  to  his  interest. 

William  had  now  assembled  an  army  of  60,000  men,  of  whom 
50,000  were  cavalry;  and  a  fleet  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  3000 
vessels  great  and  small.  The  attack  was  begun  by  the  Norwe- 
gian army  under  Halfager,  who  entered  the  Humber  with  300 
sail.  The  Norwegians,  in  the  first  engagement,  defeated  and 
put  to  flight  an  English  army  under  Morcar,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia,  the  brothers-in-law  of  Harold, 
who,  in  the  meantime,  collecting  a  formidable  force,  revenged 
this  loss  by  the  total  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  army  of  Halfager. 
This  victory,  though  honorable  to  Harold,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  his  ruin;  he  lost  many  of  his  bravest  officers  in  the  action,  and 
disgusted  the  rest  by  refusing  to  distribute  the  Norwegian  spoib 
among  them. 

William  the  Norman  had,  in  the  meantime,  landed  at  Peven* 
sey  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  The  best  politicians  of  the  court  of 
Harold  endeavored  to  dissuade  that  prince  from  hazardmg  an 
immediate  action.  It  would  have  been  unquestionably  his  wisest 
plan  to  have  waited  the  relaxation  of  the  first  ardor  of  the  Nor- 
mans; to  have  harassed  them  by  skirmishes,  and  cut  oflT  their 
provisions,  which,  in  the  end,  must,  in  all  probability,'  have  given 
the  English  a  complete  victory.  But  the  ardor  of  Harold  couM 
not  brook  delay;  he  hastened  with  impetuosity  to  a  general  en- 
gagement, on  which  depended  the  fate  of  his  kingdom;  and  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Hastings,  which  was  fought  (October  14, 
1066)  on  both  sides  with  desperate  courage  from  the  morning  till 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  death  of  Harold,  and  the  total  discom- 
fiture of  his  army,  after  some  inefiectual  struggles  of  further  resist- 
ance, placed,  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  possession  of  the 
throne  of  England.    - 
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On  the  GoTeraroent,  Lawi,  and  M&nnen  of  the  Anglo-Soone. 
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ft  BE,  period  of  British  histoiy  to  which  we  are  now  arrived  majr 
be  properiy  concluded  by  some  reflections  on  the  government  and 
nnoners  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  there  are  several  particulars  in 
the  structure  of  that  government,  and  in  the  policy  of  this  ancient 
people,  which  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  mfluenco  on  the 
British  constitution,  such  as  we  find  it  at  present,  and  are  topics 
from  which  speculative  men  and  political  writers  liave  not  unfre- 
queatly  drawn  conclusions  applicable  to  our  own  times,  and  the 
present  system  of  government. 

The  Saxons,  who  enjpycd  the  same  liberty  with  all  the  ancient 
Oennans,  retained  that  political  freedom  in  their  new  setdements 
to  which  they  liad  been  accustomed  in  their  own  country.  Their 
kings,  wIk)  were  no  more  tiian  the  chiefs  of  a  clan  or  tribe,  pos* 
lessed  no  greater  authority  than  what  is  commonly  annexed  to 
that  character  in  all  barbarous  nations.  The  chief,  or  king,  was 
the  first  among  the  citizens,  but  his  authority  depended  more  on 
bis  personal  abilities  than  on  his  rank.  '^  lie  was  even  so  far 
considered  as  on  a  level  with  the  people,  that  a  stated  price  was 
fixed  on  his  head,  and  a  legal  fine  was  levied  on  his  murderer ; 
which,  although  proportioned  to  his  station,  and  superior  to  that 
paid  for  the  life  of  a  subject,  was  a  sensible  mark  of  his  subordina- 
tion to  the  community."* 

A  people,  in  this  period  of  society,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
would  be  very  strict  in  maintaining  a  regular  succession  of  ilieir 
princes.  Although  the  family  of  the  prince  had  its  respect  and 
acknowledged  superiority,  there  was  no  rule  steadily  observed 
with  regard  to  succession  to  the  throne,  which  was  generally  regu- 
lated by  present  convenience,  always  paying  the  first  attention  to 
the  progeny  of  the  last  monarch,  if  any  of  them  was  of  age  and 
capacity  for  government.  In  the  case  of  minors,  the  succession 
generally  took  a  collateral  turn  :  an  uncle  was  promoted  to  tlio 
government,  and  having  children  himself,  the  sceptre,  at  his  de- 
mise, often  went  to  his  descendants,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  elder 
line.     All  iliese  rhanses,  however,  recjuired  tlie  concurrence,  or, 

*  llunM*.  Appendix   t,  of  which  tho   (bllowinj^  account  of  tlie   An^lo-Saxun 
fovenunent  ia  an  abridgment. 
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at  least,  the  tacit  acquiescence  df  the  people.  Thus  the  roon- 
archies  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  either  elective  or  hereditary;  and 
though,  in  some  instances  the  decree  of  a  prince  was  followed 
in  the  choice  of  his  successor,  they  can  as  little  be  regarded  as 
properly  testamentary.  The  suffrages  of  the  states  sometimes 
conferred  the  crown,  but  they  more  frequently  recognised  the 
person  whom  they  found  established,  provided  he  was  of  the  blood 
royal.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- Saxon  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, though  much  the  subject  of  research,  disquisition,  and  contro- 
versy, is,  after  all,  too  imperfect  to  afford  us  means  of  determining, 
with  any  certainty,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  privileges 
of  the  people,  or  of  giving  any  accurate  delineation  of  their  eov- 
crnnient.  This  uncertainty  must  result,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
their  political  system  being  actually  various  in  the  different  king- 
doms of  the  Heptarchy;  and,  likewise,  from  its  undergoing  changes 
and  alterations  during  the  course  of  [six  centuries,  from  the  Sasom 
invasion  to  the  Gorman  conquest. 

One  great  feature,  common  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Hepiar* 
chj/y  we  know,  was  the  national  council,  called  the  Wittena^emoty 
or  assembly  of  the  wise  men,  whose  consent  was  requisite  for 
enacting  laws,  and  for  ratifying  the  chief  acts  of  public  adminis- 
tration. The  preambles  to  all  the  laws  of  the  Saxon  monarchs 
still  remaining,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  council ; 
but  who  were  its  constituent  members  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
uncertainty.  The  bishops  and  abbots  were  unquestionably  an 
essential  part ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  this  supreme  court  regulated 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters.  It  likewise  appears  that  the 
aldermen^  or  (what  was  a  synonymous  term)  the  earls  and  gov- 
ernors of  counties,  had  a  seat  in  this  assembly ;  but  the  doubt  is 
whether  the  commons  had  any  place  there,  or  who  were  those 
toites^  or  wise  men,  who  are  mentioned  as  discriminated  from  the 
prelates  and  from  the  nobility.  This  is  a  point  which  tlie  factions 
of  modern  times  have  chosen  to  take  up  and  dispute  with  as  much 
acrimony  as  if  it  materially  interested  us  under  the  present  con- 
stitution to  settle  with  precision  what  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 
The  monarchical  party  affirm  that  these  xuitesy  or  wise  men,  were 
judges,  or  men  learned  in  the  laws.  The  advocates  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  hold  them  to  have  been  the  representatives  of  boroughs, 
or  what  we  now  call  commons.  Perhaps  the  truth  lies  between 
these  opinions.  As  the  idea  of  representation  is  too  refined  for  m 
very  rude  system  of  government,  the  most  rational  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  the  witesy  or  sapientes^  were  such  men  of  fortune,  landhold- 
ers, as  fell  neither  under  the  denomination  of  clergy  nor  nobility,  but 
whose  weight  and  consequence  was  such  as  to  entitle  them,  with- 
out any  election,  to  compeer  at  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  to 
assist  in  their  deliberations.  Whether  there  was  any  requisite 
extent  of  land,  that  was  understood  to  bestow  this  qualification,  is 
altogether  uncertain. 
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One  thing  undoubted,  with  regard  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  gorem* 
inent,  is,  that  it  was  extremely  aristocratical.  The  roysj  nuthority 
was  very  hinited;  the  people  as  a  body  were  of  httle  weight  or 
consideration.  After  the  abolition  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  noble- 
men, who  resided  at  a  distance  in  the  provinces,  where  the 
inspection  and  influence  of  the  king  would  but  very  improperly 
extend    itself,  must    naturally  have    acquired   almost  the   whole 

Eower  and  audiority.  The  great  offices,  loo,  which  they  enjoyed, 
ecame,  in  a  manner,  hereditary  in  their  families;  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  force  of  the  province,  which  it  was  neces- 
sar}'  to  give  them  from  the  continual  danger  of  foreign  invasion 
from  the  Danes,  would  naturally  very  much  increase  the  power 
of  the  nobles.  Another  circumstance,  productive  of  the  same 
consequence,  was  the  imperfection  of  the  administration  under  a 
ferocious  and  military  people,  which  contributed  much  to  intro- 
duce that  strong  connection  of  clientship  which  we  And  subsisting 
in  all  nations  in  a  similar  state  of  society.  Even  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  particu- 
lar nobleman,  and  feeling  the  ties  of  that  connection  more  strongly 
tlian  any  other,  were  accustomed  to  look  up  to  his  patronage  as 
that  of  a  sovereiji^n.  The  laws  even  favored  these  ideas.  A 
client,  iliougli  a  freeman,  was  supposed  so  much  to  belong  to  his 
patron,  that  his  murderer  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  latter, 
ts  a  compensation  for  his  loss,  in  like  manner  as  he  paid  a  fine  to 
the  master  for  t!ie  murder  of  a  slave.  Many  of  the  inferior  rank 
of  citizens  entered  into  associations,  and  subscribed  a  bond,  oblig- 
ing themselves  to  be  faithful  to  each  other  in  all  cases  of  danger 
to  any  one  of  the  confederates;  to  protect  his  person,  to  revenge 
his  wron;!js,  to  pay  the  fines  which  he  might  incur  through  acci- 
dent, arKJ  to  couiribnle  to  his  funeral  charges.  This  last  [)ractice, 
a^  well  as  the  connection  of  client  and  patron,  are  strong  proof  of 
the*  iuiperferiion  of  laws,  and  of  a  weak  administration.  Only  to 
remcdv  surh  evil^  would  men  have  recurred  to  these  connections 
and  associations. 

The  Saxons  were  divided,  as  all  the  other  German  nations, 
into  three  ranks  of  men,  the  noble,  the  free^  and  the  slaves.  The 
nobles  were  called  thanrs^  and  these  were  of  two  kinds — the 
kintr's  thanes  and  the  lesser  thanes.  The  latter  seem  to  have 
been  d^^pendent  on  the  former,  and  to  have  received  lands,  for 
which  th(»y  either  paid  rent  or  military  scr^■ires.  There  were 
two  laws  of  tin*  Anclo-Saxons,  wljirli  breathe  a  spirit  very  differ 
ent  from  what  one  would  naturally  expect  from  the  cliararter  of 
the  ace,  when  the  distinrtion  of  superior  and  inferior  is  coninionly 
verv  stroncrlv  marked.  One  of  the  laws  of  Allv'lstan  declared,  tlut 
a  merchant  uho  had  made  three  lonz  sea  voyages  on  his  own 
account  was  entiiled  to  th**  cjuality  of  thane;  and  another  de- 
clared that  a  t'eorle^  or  luishandnjan.  \\!io  Ii.tI  h'-m  able  to  pur- 
chase five  hides  of  land,  or  five  plough-gates,   and   who  Imd  t 
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chapel,  a  kitchen,  a  hall,  and  a  bell,  was  entitled  to  the  same  rank. 
The  freemen  of  the  lower  rank,  who  were  denominated  cearlesy 
cultivated  the  farms  of  the  thanes  for  which  they  paid  rent,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  thane. 

The  lowest  and  most  numerous  of  the  orders  was  that  of  the 
slaves  or  villains;  of  these  slaves  there  were  two  kinds,  the  house- 
hold slaves,  and  those  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands:  of 
the  latter  species  are  the  serfs,  which  we  find  at  this  day  in  Poland, 
in  Russia,  and  in  others  of  the  northern  states.  A  master  had  not, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  an  unlimited  power  over  his  slaves.  He 
was  fined  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  and  if  he  mutilated  one,  the 
slave  recovered  his  liberty. 

The  laws  of  Edgar  inform  us  that  slaveiy  was  the  lot  of  all 
prisoners  taken  in  war.  From  the  continual  wars  that  subsisted, 
first  between  the  Saxons  and  Britons,  and  afterwards  between  the 
several  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  this  class  of  men  could  not 
have  failed  to  be  numerous. 

Though  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  seems,  upon  the  whole, 
•o  have  been  extremely  aristocratical,  there  were  still  some  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  democracy  of  the  Germans.  The 
courts  of  the  Decennary,  the  Hundred,  and  the  County,  were  well 
calculated  to  defend  general  liberty,  and  to  restrain  the  power  of 
the  nobility.  In  the  country  courts,  or  shire-motes^  the  freeholders 
were  convened  twice  a  year,  and  received  appeals  from  the  in- 
ferior courts.  The  cause  was  determined  by  a  majority  of  voices; 
and  the  bishop  and  alderman,  who  sat  as  presidents,  had  no  more 
to  do,  than  to  collect  the  suffrages  and  deliver  their  own  opinion. 
An  appeal  lay  from  all  the  courts  to  the  king,  but  this  was  not 
practised  unless  in  matters  of  importance.  The  alderman  received 
a  third  of  the  fines  that  were  levied  in  these  courts,  and  tha  remain- 
ing two-thirds  went  to  the  king,  which  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  crown's  revenue.  As  writing  \vas  little  practised  in 
those  ages,  the  most  remarkable  civil  transactions  were  finished  in 
presence  of  these  courts,  such  as  the  promulgation  of  testaments, 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  and  the  concluding  of  all  important 
bargains  and  contracts. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  courts  of  judi- 
cature, and  the  methods  of  proof  employed  in  causes,  were  much 
the  same  as  we  have  remarked  among  the  other  barbarous  nations 
of  northern  origin.  The  pecuniary  fines  for  every  species  of  crime, 
and  the  modes  of  proof  by  the  judgment  of  God,  by  the  ordeal  of 
fire  or  water,  by  single  combat,  or  by  producing  a  certain  number 
of  evidences,  named  compurfrators^  who  swore  that  they  believed 
the  person  spoke  the  truth; — all  these  we  have  observed  to  have 
been  conmion  to  the  Germanic  nations,  and  to  those  of  Scandina- 
vian origin,  except^  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  Visigoths  and 
Ostrogoths. 

As  to  the  military  force  of  the  nation  during  the  government  of 
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the  SaxoDs,  we  know  that  the  expense  and  burden  of  defending 
the  state  lay  equally  upon  all  the  land;  and  it  was  usual  for  every 
five  hides,  or  ploughs,  to  furnish  one  inan  for  the  service.*  The 
ceorles,  or  husbandmen,  were  provided  with  arms,  and  obliged  to 
take  their  turn  in  military  duty.  There  were  computed  to  be 
343,600  hides  in  England :  consequentlv  the  military  force  of  the 
kingdom  consisted  of  48,720  men,  though,  upon  extraordinary 
occasions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  greater  number  might  be 
assembled. 

The  king's  revenue  consbted  partly  in  his  dtmetnei — which  were 
eotensive — partly  in  the  tolls  and  imposts  on  boroughs  and  seaports, 
and  a  share  of  the  6nes  imposed  by  the  courts  of  judicature.  The 
Jkmt'geliy  which  is  often  mentioned,  was  a  land-tax  imposed  by  the 
state,  either  for  the  payment  of  sums  exacted  by  the  Danes,  or  for 
the  defence  of  the  kmedom  against  them. 

The  law  of  succession  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  was,  that  the 
land  was  eaually  divided  among  all  the  male  chikiren  of  the 
deceased,  which  was  called  the  custom  of  Oavel-kind,  Lands 
were  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  Book  loiui— -or  what  was  held  by 
charter  or  book,  which  was  regarded  complete  property;  or  Polk 
Itmd — what  was  held  by  tenants  removable  at  the  pleasive  of  the 
proprietors. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  have  been  a  rude, 
vnlettered,  uncivilized  people,  among  whom  laws,  of  themselves 
imperfect,  had  yet  more  imperfect  and  limited  influence.  Their 
mtional  character  merits  little  other  praise  than  that  of  hardiness 
aod  courage,  which  too  often  degenerated  into  ferocity.  The^ 
were  unquestionably  behind  the  ^ormaru  in  evenr  point  of  civib- 
latioo,  and  the  conquest  was  to  them  a  real  advanui^e,  as  it  put 
tbem  in  a  situation  to  receive  slowly  the  seeds  of  culuvation,  and 
lotne  knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  which,  till  then,  they 
were  almost  totaUy  ignorantji  a^  i 

*  Tke  bide  of  Und  hu  be«n  genenXlj  •apposed  equal  to  two  hoiidfed  ■eiet ; 
Wvt,  Awn  Um  vm  of  the  word  in  Doomedtv  oook,  tlMre  ie  leeeoa  to  belirfe  that 
tbe  hide  was  no  certain  ineaaare  of  laad,  bat  ae  mofcb  laad  aa,  aoeordiof  to  Ma 
OBalttj,  waa  aappoeed  to  be  of  a  certain  Taloe.  Thia  fahM,  there  to 
thiak,  waa  aboot  tweotj  Nonnan  ihilUnfa. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

State  of  Earope  daring  tlie  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  TwelAh  Centnriet. 

France,  which,  under  the  splendid  dominion  of  Charlemagne, 
had  revived  the  western  empire  of  the  Romans,  and  rivalled,  ia 
extent  of  territory  and  power,  the  proudest  times  of  ancient  Rome, 
had  dwindled  down,  under  the  weak  posterity  of  this  prince, 
even  to  the  point  of  sustaining  a  diminution  of  her  proper  terri- 
tory. At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  founder 
of  the  third  race  of  her  kings,  France  comprehended  neither 
Normandy,  Dauphiny,  nor  Provence.  On  the  death  of  Lewis  V., 
sumamed  Faineant,  or  the  Idle,  his  uncle  Charles,  duke  of  Bra- 
bant and  Hainault,  if  the  rules  of  succession  to  the  throne  had 
been  observed,  or  the  posterity  of  Charlemagne  respected,  ought 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France;  but  Hugh  Capet, 
coimt  of  Paris  and  lord  of  Picardy  and  Champagne,  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  ambitious  of  the  French  nobles,  who$e 
greatgrandfather  Eudes,  or  Odo,  and  grandfather  Robert  the 
Strong,  both  sat  on  the  throne  of  France,  by  usurping  the  right 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  availing  himself  of  these  pretensions,  and 
assembling  his  forces,  dispersed  a  parliament  summoned  for  in- 
vesting his  rival,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
and  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  kingdom  by  the  voice  of  his 
brother  peers.  Charles  of  Brabant  was  betrayed  by  the  bishop 
of  Laon,  and  given  up  to  Hugh  Capet,  who  allowed  him  to  die  in 
prison. 

Thus  the  posterity  of  Charlemagne  being  utterly  extinct,  Hugh 
Capet  is  the  founder  of  the  third,  or  Capetian  race  of  monarcbs, 
who,  from  the  year  987  down  to  the  present  age,  have  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  France  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years:  an 
instance  of  uninterrupted  succession  in  a  royal  family  which  is 
jnexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind.  France,  divided  into 
parties,  continued  in  a  slate  of  weakness  and  domestic  misery 
during  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet  and  his  successor  Robert,  whose 
rei^n  affords  no  event  worthy  of  record,  unless  a  most  audacious 
exertion  of  the  authority  of  the  pope  over  the  sovereign  of  France. 
King  Robert  had  married  Bertha,  his  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree 
— a  marriage  which,  though  within  the  prohibitions  of  the  Canon 
law,  was,  in  every  respect,  a  wise  and  politic  connection,  as  it 
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united  the  contending  factions  in  the  kingdom.  Altboueh  in  Cath« 
olic  countries,  even  at  this  day,  private  persons  can  easily  purchase 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  such  matches,  the  French  king 
met  will)  no  such  indulgence.  Gregory  V.,  b  the  most  insolent 
maimer,  dared  to  impose  on  king  Robert  a  penance  of  seven 
Tears,  ordered  him  to  quit  his  wife,  and  excommunicated  him 
m  case  of  refusal.  The  emperor  Otho  HI.,  who  was  Robert's 
enemy,  gave  this  decree  sanction  by  his  presence  at  the  council 
where  it  was  pronounced,  which  makes  it  probable  that  this 
shameful  procedure  had  its  origin  more  in  political  reasons  than 
io  a  religious  motive.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  effect  of  this  sentence 
of  excommunication  was  very  serious  to    Robert ;   the   unhappy 

Jrince  was  abandoned  by  all  his  courtiers,  and  even  his  domestics. 
Ibtorians  inform  us,  that  two  only  of  his  servants  remained  with 
him,  whose  care  was  to  throw  into  the  fire  what  he  left  at  his 
meab,  from  the  horror  they  felt  at  what  had  been  touched  by  an 
excommunicated  person.  This  absurdity  is  scarcely  credible,  and 
ought  perhaps  to  be  ranked  along  with  another  circumstance, 
fikewise  recorded  of  this  event  —  which  is,  that  the  queen,  in 
punishment  of  this  pretended  incest,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
monster.  Voltaire  well  remarks,  that  there  was  nothing  monstrous 
ID  this  whole  af!air,  exqept  the  bold  assurance  of  the  pope,  and 
the  weakness  of  the  king,  who,  to  obey  him,  separated  from  his 
wife.  The  piety  of  king  Robert's  character  was  signalized  by 
his  laying  the  foundation  of  that  superb  structure,  tlie  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  edifices  in  the 
world.  •^^ 

The  subserviency  of  this  monarch  to  the  domineering  spirit  of 
the  popedom  had  its  natural  effect  in  exciting  the  holy  fathers  to 
further  exercises  of  authority.  Robert  had  been  excommuni- 
cated for  marrying  his  relation  ;  and  his  grandson,  Philip  I.,  was 
excommunicated  for  divorcing  a  lady  who  was  his  relation,  to 
make  way  for  a  mistress.  Of  all  the  superstitions  of  these  times, 
it  was  not  the  least  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  states,  that  the 
marriage  of  relations,  even  to  tlic  seventh  degree,  was  prohibited 
by  the  church.  Flenry,  the  father  of  Philip  I.  of  France,  to 
whom  almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  related,  was 
oblieod  to  seek  a  wife  from  the  barbarous  empire  of  Russia. 

The  prevailing  passion  of  the  limes  of  which  we  now  treat  was 
a  fiiste  for  pilgrima«;es  and  adventures.  Some  Normans,  having 
l>een  in  Palestine  about  the  year  983,  passed  at  their  return,  by 
the  sea  of  Na[)les,  into  the  principality  of  Salerno,  in  Italy, 
which  had  been  usurped  by  the  lords  of  this  small  territory  from 


*Tbc  prrsidrnt  Il^nault  inform*  us  ih«t  tliii  church  w&a  built  on  the  fountU- 
tion  of  an  •ncM'nt  trnipli*  of  Jiiptt#*r.     If  thi«  if  truf,  it  has  brrn  tli^  poculiar  l«it 
«if  tin*  f»d»fir«»  to  hnvi*  •rrn.  in  ino<lrm  trme«,  the   reTivtl  of  its   anrirnt  wor- 
tkip,  and  to  havr  b(*<*n  dedicated  once  more,  in  tiae  coune  of  a  mad  revoluliim 
to  the  godi  and  gaddtmet  of  paganism. 
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the  emperors  of  ConstantiDopIe.  The  Normans  found  the  prince 
of  Salerno  besieged  by  the  Mahometans,  and  relieved  him  by 
raising  tlie  siege.  Tbej  were  dismissed  loaded  with  presents, 
which  encouraged  others  of  their  countrymen  to  go  in  quest  of 
similar  adventures.  A  troop  of  Normans  went,  in  the  year  10^6. 
to  offer  their  services  to  Benedict  YIII.,  against  the  Mahometans ; 
others  went  to  Apulia,  to  serve  the  duke  of  Capua ;  a  third  band 
armed  first  against  the  Greeks,  and  then  against  the  popes, 
always  selling  their  services  to  those  that  best  paid  for  them. 
William,  surnamed  Fier-a-bras,  or  strone-arm,  with  his  brothers 
Humphry*,  Robert,  and  Richard,  defeated  the  army  of  pope  Leo 
IX.,  besieged  him  in  his  castle  at  Benevento,  and  kept  him  diere 
for  a  year  a  prisoner ;  and  the  court  of  Rome  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  these  Normans  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  patri- 
monies of  the  holy  see.  Pope  Nicholas  II.  gave  up  the  princi- 
pality of  Capua  to  Richard  ;  and  to  Robert  be  gave  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  the  investiture  of  Sicily,  provided  he  could  wrest  it 
by  bis  aims  out  of  .the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  at  that 
time  in  possession  of  most  of  the  country.  Robert,  on  his  part, 
agreed  to  pay  annual  tribute,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  pope.  He 
immediately  prepared  to  extirpate  the  Saracens  firom  Sicily ;  and 
in  the  year  1101,  Roger  the  Norman  completed  the  conquest  of 
the  island,  of  which  the  popes  have  to  the  present  age  remained 
the  lords  paramount. 

The  state  of  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  at  this  time 
extremely  barbarous.  Russia,  like  France,  owed  its  conversion 
to  Christianity  to  its  queen  or  empress,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Basilius,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  married  the  czar  of 
Tsaraslow,  in  the  eighth  century.  The  Swedes,  after  their  first 
conversion,  relapsed  again  into  idolatry,  and  appear,  during  the 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  to  have  sunk  into  the 
most  absolute  barbarism.  Poland,  down  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  in  no  better  situation.  The  empire  of  Constantinople  sull 
existing,  maintained  a  struggle  against  the  Bulgarians  in  the  west, 
and  the  Turks  and  Arabians  on  the  east  and  north.  In  Italy,  the 
nobility,  or  independent  lords,  possessed  all  the  country  from 
Rome  to  the  Calabrian  Sea  ;  and  most  of  the  rest  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Normans. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  who  are  now  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  began 
at  this  time  to  make  a  figure.  They  possessed,  by  inheritance, 
the  country  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 
The  Swiss  and  the  Grisons  were  under  the  government  of  viceroys, 
whom  the  emperor  appointed.  Venice  and  Genoa  were  rising 
gradually  into  consequence,  from  the  wealth  which  they  acquired 
by  a  pretty  extensive  Mediterranean  commerce.  The  first  doge 
of  Venice,  who  was  created  in  709,  was  only  a  tribune  of  the 
people  elected  by  the  citizens.  The  families  who  gave  their 
voices  in  this  election  are  many  of  tliem  still  in  existence,  and  are 
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tmquesiiooablv  the  oldest  oobility  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Venice, 
however,  hacf  not  obtained  its  name  for  near  two  centuries  after 
this  period.  The  doges  at  first  resided  at  Heraclea;  they  paid 
homage  to  the  emperors,  and  sent  annually,  as  a  petty  kind  of 
tribute,  a  mande  ol  cloth  of  gold.  But  these  marks  of  vassalage 
did  not  diminish  their  real  power,  for  diey  acquired  by  conquest 
all  the  opposite  side  of  Dalmatia,  die  province  of  Istria,  with 
Spalatro,  Kagusa,  and  Narenza ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century  the  doge  assumed  the  tide  of  duke  of  Dalmatia ; 
the  republic  increased  in  riches  and  in  power ;  and,  prosecuting 
trade  with  great  spirit,  they  soon  became  the  commercial  agents 
of  the  European  princes  for  all  the  produce  and  manuiactures  of 
the  Ebsi.^   5         ^ 

Spain  wpdf  at  this  time  chiefly  possessed  by  the  Moors.  The 
Chnstians  occupied  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  most  barren  of  the  whole.  Their  dominions  were  Asturia, 
the  princes  of  which  took  the  title  of  king  of  Leon ;  and  part  of 
Old  Castile,  which  was  governed  by  counts,  as  was  Barcebna 
and  a  part  of  Catalonia.  Navarre  and  Arragon  had  likewise  a 
Christian  sovereign.  The  Moors  possessed  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, comprehending  Portugal.  Their  capital,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  was  the  city  of  Cordova,  a  most  delightful  residence, 
which  they  had  adorned  with  every  embellishment  of  art  and  mag« 
nificence.  These  Arabians  were  at  this  time,  perhaps,  the  roost 
refined  and  polished  people  in  the  world.  Luxui^  and  pleasure 
at  length  corrupted  the  princes  of  the  Moors,  and  their  dominions, 
in  the  tenth  century,  were  split  among  a  number  of  petty  sove- 
reigns. Had  the  Cliristians  been  more  united  than  tliey,  they 
might,  perhaps,  at  this  time  liave  shaken  off  the  Moorish  yoke 
and  refined  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but  they 
were  divided  among  themselves,  continually  at  war,  and  even 
formed  alliances  with  the  Moors  against  each  other.  Yet  the 
Christian  princes  possessed,  at  this  time,  a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  territory  of  Spain  ;  and  at  a  period  when  the  feudal 
oppression  was  at  its  height,  and  the  condition  of  the  commonalty, 
throtigh  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  w«is  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
degradation,  one  of  these  small  Christian  kingdoms  exhibited  tho 
example  of  a  people  who  shared  tlie  sovereignty  with  tho  prince, 
and  wisely  limited  his  arbitrary  government  by  constitutional  re- 
straints. This  was  tho  kingdom  of  Arragon,  in  which  not  only 
the  representatives  of  die  towns  liad  a  seat  in  the  Cortes,  or 
nauonat  asscinhlios,  but  an  oflicer  was  elected  by  the  people, 
termed  a  Jnsiiza,  wlio  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  law, 
and  wlioso  recognised  duty  it  was  to  protect  tlie  rie^hts  of  the 
people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  This  oflicer, 
whose  person  was  sacred,  was  chosen  from  among  the  commoners ; 


*  VolUire  tur  let  Muiitrs,  ch.  xUu. 
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he  had  a  right  to  judge  whether  the  royal  edicts  were  agreeable 
to  law,  J)erore  they  could  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  while  the 
king's  ministers  were  answerable  to  him  for  their  conduct,  he  was 
responsible  to  the  Cortes  alone.  This  great  officer  had  likewise 
the  privilege  of  receiving,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  the  king's 
oath  of  coronation  ;  and  during  this  ceremony  he  held  a  naked 
sword,  pointed  at  the  breast  of  the  sovereign,  whom  he  thus  ad* 
dressed  : — '^  We,  your  equals,  constitute  you  our  sovereign,  and 
we  solemnly  engage  to  obey  your  mandates  on  condition  tktt  you 
protect  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  rights:  if  otherwise,  not." 
The  kingdom  of  Arragon  was,  therefore,  at  this  time  a  singular 
example  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  of  a  people  enjoying  a  nieh 
portion  of  civil  liberty,  at  a  time  when  the  condition  of  the  inte- 
rior ranks,  in  all  the  surrounding  nations,  was  that  of  the  severest 
servitude. 

In  the  year  1035,  one  of  these  Christian  princes,  Ferdinand, 
the  son  of  Sancho,  king  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  united  Old 
Castile  with  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  which  he  usurped  by  the 
murder  of  his  brother-in-law.  Castile  henceforth  gave  name  to 
a  kingdom,  of  which  Leon  was  only  a  province.  In  the  reign  of 
this  Ferdinand  lived  Rodrigo,  surnamed  the  Cid,  the  hero  of  the 
great  tragedy  of  Comeille  and  of  many  of  the  noblest  of  the  old 
Spanish  romances  and  ballads.  The  most  famous  of  his  real 
exploits  was  tlie  assisting  Sancho,  the  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand,  to 
deprive  his  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  inheritance  left  them  by 
their  father.  There  were  at  tiiat  time  near  twenty  kings  in  Spain, 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  besides  a  great  many  independent 
nobility — lords,  who  came  in  complete  armor,  with  their  atten- 
dants, to  offer  their  services  to  the  princes  when  at  war.  This 
custom  was  common  at  that  lime  over  all  Europe,  but  more  par- 
ticularly among  the  Spaniards,  who  were  a  most  romantic  people  ; 
and  in  his  age,  Rodrigo  of  Bivar,  or  the  Cid,  distinguished  himself 
above  all  other  Christian  knights.  Many  others,  from  his  high 
reputation  and  prowess,  ranged  themselves  under  his  banner,  and 
with  these  having  formed  a  considerable  troop  armed  cap-a-pie, 
both  man  and  horse,  he  subdued  some  of  the  Moorish  pnnccs, 
and  established  for  himself  a  small  sovereignty  in  the  city  of 
Alcasar.  He  undertook  for  his  sovereign,  Alphonso,  king  oi  Old 
Castile,  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  New  Castile,  and  achieved  it 
with  success  ;  to  which  lie  added,  some  time  after,  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia.  Thus  Alphonso  became,  by  the  arms  of  his  cham- 
pion the  Cid,  the  most  powerful  of  those  petty  sovereigns  who 
divided  the  kingdom  of  Spain.* 

In  those  ages  of  discord  and  darkness,  the  contentions  between 
the  imperi<il  and  the  papal  power  make  the  most  conspicuous 
figure. 

*  Voltaire  lur  let  Mceurt ,  ch.  xlir.     Cid  is  merely  the  Moorish  or  Anbio  (br 
Lfrd. 
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Tbe  right  of  the  emperors  of  Grermany  to  nominate  the  pope^ 
btd  undergoDe.  many  clianges.  Henry  III.,  who  was  a  prince  of 
srett  abilities,  resumed  thb  right,  which  his  predecessors  h^d  neg- 
lected, and  named  successively  tliree  popes,  by  his  own  sovereign 
will,  and  without  the  intervention  of  a  council  of  the  church. 
From  his  time,  however,  the  imperial  audiority  began  to  decline 
io  Italy;  and  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Henry  IV.,  several 
of  the  popes  obtained  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by  bribery  and  in- 
trigue. Alexander  II.  was  chosen  pope  in  the  year  1054,  without 
consulting  the  imperial  court,  and  maintained  his  seat,  though  tlie 
emperor  actually  nominated  another.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  empe- 
ror, Henry  IV.,  who  was  not  de6cient  in  spirit,  to  have  to  do  with 
8  continued  series  of  the  most  domineering  and  insolent  pontiffs 
that  ever  filled  the  papal  chair.  Alexander  II.,  instigated  by 
Hildebrand,  one  of  his  cardinals,'  excommunicated  Henry  on  the 
pretence  of  his  having  sold  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  frequented 
tbe  company  of  lewd  women ;  and  the  effect  of  this  arrogant 
procedure  was,  that  the  people  of  Italy  began  to  spurn  at  the 
imperial  authority.  On  Alexander's  deatli,  this  same  daring 
HUdebrand  had  interest  to  procure  himself  to  be  elected  pope, 
without  waiting  for  the  emperor*s  permission.  He  took  the  title  of 
Gregory  VII.,  and  meditating  to  shake  off  at  once  all  dependence 
OQ  the  empire,  his  first  step  was  to  denounce  excommunication 
against  all  those  who  received  benefices  from  the  hands  of  laymen, 
and  against  all  who  conferred  them.  This  was  a  measure  that 
struck  not  only  as^ainst  the  right  of  the  emperor,  but  against  the 
privilege  of  all  sovereigns,  who,  in  titeir  dominions  at  least,  were 
m  constant  use  of  conferring  benefices.  Henry,  tlie  emperor, 
happened  to  be  at  war  with  the  Saxons  when  he  received  a  sum- 
mons by  two  of  Ills  holiness *s  legates  to  come  in  person  to  Rome, 
and  answer  to  the  charge  of  his  liaving  granted  we  investiture  of 
benefices.  He  treated  this  insolent  message  with  proper  contempt. 
Gregor}'  liad,  at  the  same  time,  denounced  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication a^inst  Philip  I.  of  France,  and  liad  likewise  expelled 
from  the  pale  of  the  cinirch  tlie  Norman  princes  of  Apulia  and 
CaUbria.  W'liat  gave  weight  to  sentences  of  this  kind,  which 
would  otl)erwise  have  been  held  in  derision,  was  that  policy  of  the 
popes  b}  which  they  took  care  to  level  tlieir  ecclesiastical  thunder 
against  those  who  liad  enemies  powerful  enough  to  avail  tliem- 
felves  of  the  advantages  which  such  sentences  gave  tliem  against 
the  party  excommunicated.  Henry,  it  must  be  owned,  thought 
of  rather  a  mean  revenge  against  the  pontiff*.  By  his  orders,  a 
nifEan  seized  the  pope  while  he  was  performing  divine  service, 
and  after  bruisog  and  maltreating  him,  confined  him  to  prison. 
The  pontiff,  however,  soon  recovered  his  liberty,  and  assembling 
a  council  at  Rome  pronounced  a  formal  sentence  of  depositioa 
against  the  emperor.  This  awful  sentence  ran  in  tlie  following 
erms: — ^'  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  our  authority^ 
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I  jprohibit  Henry,  the  son  of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  eoFeroing 
the  Teutonic  kbgdom  and  Italy.  I  release  all  Christians  firom 
dieir  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  I  strictly  charge  every  person 
Avhomsoever  never  to  serve  or  to  attend  him  as  king."  What 
gave  the  whole  force  to  this  sentence  of  deposition  and  excom- 
munication was  the  disaffection  of  most  of  the  Oennan  princes  to 
the  person  and  interest  of  Henry.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
pope's  bull,  they  assembled  an  army,  surrounded  the  emperor  at 
Spires,  made  him  prisoner,  and  released  him  only  on  condition, 
ttmt  he  should  abdicate  the  throne  and  live  as  a  private  person  till 
the  event  of  a  general  diet  at  Augsburg,  where  the  pope  was  to 
preside,  and  where  he  was  to  be  solemnly  tried  for  his  crimes. 

Henry,  now  reduced  to  extremity,  was  forced  to  deprecate  the 
wrath  of  that  power  which  he  had  formerly  so  much  despised. 
Attended  by  a  few  domestics,  he  passed  the  Alps,  and  finding  the 
P9pe  at  Canosa,  he  presented  himself  at  his  holiness 's  gate,  without 
either  guards  or  attendants.  This  insolent  man  ordered  him  to  be 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  which  were  exchanged  for  a  haircloth;  and, 
after  making  him  fast  for  three  days,  condescended  to  allow  him 
to  kiss  his  feet,  where  he  obtained  absolution,  on  condition  of 
awaiting  and  conforming  himself  to  the  sentence  of  the  diet  of 
Augsburg.  The  people  of  Lombardy,  however,  still  adhered  to 
the  interest  of  the  emperor.  Though  they  were  provoked  at  his 
mean  submission,  they  were  enraged  at  the  insolence  of  the  pope, 
and  rose  up  in  arms  to  maintain  the  right  of  their  sovereign,  while 
Gregory  was  inciting  a  rebellion  against  him  in  Germany.  A 
considerable  party,  however,  of  his  subjects  still  favored  the  cause 
of  Henry,  while  the  rest,  considering  their  sovereign  as  justly 
deposed  for  his  contumacy  against  the  holy  church,  elected  Ro* 
doiph,  duke  of  Suabia,  for  their  emperor. 

Henry,  reassuming  a  proper  spirit,  resolved  to  depose  the  pope, 
and  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  by  giv- 
ing battle  to  his  rival  Rodolph.  He  accordingly  assembled  a  council 
of  bishops  in  the  Tirolese,  who  solemnly  excommunicated  and  de- 
posed the  pope,  Gregory  VII.  The  sentence  bore  that  he  was  a 
favorer  of  tyrants,  a  man  guilty  of  simoniacal  practices,  of  sacrilege, 
and  of  magic.  The  last  accusation  was  founded  on  his  having  pre- 
dicted, in  the  most  positive  terms,  that  Henry,  in  the  first  engage- 
ment against  Rodolph,  would  fall  in  battle.  The  event  gave  the 
lie  to  his  propliecy,  for  Rodolph  was  the  victim,  and  was  killed  in 
batde  by  the  celebrated  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  who  afterwards  con- 
quered Jerusalem.  Gregory,  however,  kept  his  seat  in  the  chair  of 
ot.  Peter,  and  still  persevered  in  his  audacity.  Henry  was  deter- 
mined to  punish  him  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  and  laid  si^e 
to  Rome,  which  he  took  by  storm,  while  Gregory,  blocked  up  m 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  continued  still  to  threaten  excommunica- 
tion and  vengeance.  This  pontiff,  whose  insolent,  tyrannical,  and 
inflexible  character  involved  him  in   perpetual  faction  and  war, 
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was  allowed  at  length  to  die  quietly  in  his  bed.  Henry  wis 
oblic;ed  to  repair  to  Germany  ;  the  Neapolitans  came  to  the  relief 
of  Koine  ;  and  Gregory  in  the  meaniime  died  at  Salerno.  The 
Catholic  church  has  devoutlyt|>laced  this  venerable  pontiff  among 
the  number  of  her  saints. 

His  successors  in  the  popedom  continued  to  act  upon  the  same 
principles,  and  it  was  the  fate  of  Henry  IV.  to  be  constanUy 
excommunicated  and  persecuted  by  every  pope  in  his  time. 
Urban  II.  instigated  Conrad,  the  son  of  Henry,  to  rebel  against 
his  father ;  and  after  Conrad's  death,  his  brother,  afterwards 
Henry  V.,  followed  the  same  unnatural  example.  The  miseries 
of  this  unforttmate  prince  were  now  drawing  to  a  period.  He  was 
confined  by  his  rebellious  subjects  in  Menlz,  where  he  was  as;aia 
solemnly  deposed  by  the  pope*s  legates,  and  stripped  of  his  impe- 
rial robes  by  the  deputies  of  his  own  son.  He  made  his  escape 
from  prison,  and  after  wandering  for  some  time  in  want,  he  died  at 
Lief^e. 

The  emperor  Henr)-  V.,  who  had  joined  with  the  pope  in  all 
the  measures  against  his  father,  had  taken  that  part  only  to  accom- 
plish his  own  purposes  of  ambition.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained 
the  sovereignty,  than  he  maintained  the  same  pretensions  to 
humiliate  tlie  popes.  He  oblir^'^J  Paschal  11.  to  allow  the  empe- 
rors to  have  the  right  of  confcrrmg  benefices — a  prerogative  for 
which  his  father  had  paid  so  dear ;  but  after  many  disputes  and  a 
great  deal  of  bloodshed,  lie  was  in  the  end  compelled,  like  his 
father,  to  yield  to  the  terms  proscribed  to  him,  and  to  renounce 
this  right  for  himself  and  his  successors.  Thiuii^s  went  on  much 
in  the  same  way,  during  a  succession  of  popes  and  a  succession  of 
emperors  ;  there  was  a  constant  struggle,  which  in  general  termi- 
nated in  favor  of  the  holy  see. 

Frederic  I.,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  a  prince  of  great  talents  and 
of  high  spirit,  was  summoned  to  i;o  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown  from  Adrian  IV'.*  It  was  customary  at  this  time,  from  the 
ambiguous  relation  in  which  the  po|R»s  and  emperors  stood  to 
each  other,  for  the  po|)e  to  intr<M]ch  himself  upon  the  emperor's 
approach,  and  for  all  Italy  to  he  in  arms.  The  emperor  promised 
tliat  he  would  make  no  attempt  :i2;alnsi  the  Hf«»,  the  person,  nor  tlie 
honor  of  the  pope,  the  rartlinals,  and  the  macisiratos.  A  knight, 
completely  armed,  made  this  oath,  in  tJK?  name  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  ;  hut  the  ceremonial  required,  that  when  the  pope  came 
out  to  meet  him,  die  emperor  shouKl  prostrate  himself  on  the 
ground,  ki:»s  his  feet,  hold  the  stirniji  of  his  horse  while  he  mount- 

•Tliit  p'lp**  wa«  an  Ktiulinhninn,  of  th»'  nanir  fif  Nirh'»!.K  nrf.ikupfar ;  th« 
»*nlr  f'.nixltiihtnari  that  **rvT  mt  in  lh«»  rhair  ol'  Si.  J*rt»T.  Mif  Irarnitiij  and  ahtii* 
t»»*n  raiM*d  hiiii  from  p«jvrrty  anil  »4»ii4'untv,  fir^t  lo  tin*  iliunitv  >>\  aM><»l  of  St. 
I!«jfu«  in  l*rMV«-nri»,  n<*xt  to  that  «»f  c.irdinil.  (m  II4«"».»  and  la'«tly  t »  tin*  l»"»j»acy, 
iin  IIM  I  ll<'  Kaid  of  liini^lf.  thai  **  h«*  had  In-rn  "»tr.i:n»-d  through  lh«*  huiU*c  tn 
a;1t*(rt4ori  .  hut  that  all  tilt*  hartitthips  of  Iua  lite  wvic  u  >Uucig  lu  coiu{nn»t>n  vrilli 
iLc  biir«i«'n  of  the  papal  crown  " 
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ed,  and  lead  li(m  by  the  bridle  for  nine  paces.  Frederic  refused 
at  first  these  humiliating  marks  of  submission  :  the  cardinals  looked 
upon  it  as  the  signal  of  a  civil  war,  and  betook  themselves  to 
flight ;  but  Frederic  was  reasoned  into  compliance  with  a  cere- 
mony which  he  was  determined  to  hold  for  nothing  more  than  a 
piece  of  form.      His   indignation   broke  out   immediately  in   the 

Elainest  terms,  when  the  deputies  of  the  people  of  Rome  informed 
im  tliat  they  had  chosen  liim,  though  a  foreigner,  to  be  their 
sovereign.  "It  is  false,"  said  he,  "you  have  not  chosen  me  to 
be  your  sovereign  :  my  predecessors,  Charlemagne  and  Otho, 
conquered  you  by  the  strength  of  iheir  arms ;  and  I  am^  by  estab« 
lished  possession,  your  lawful  sovereign."  But  the  spirit  of  this 
prince  and  his  Intrepid  activity  were  not  equal  to  the  extreme 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  struggle  ;  the  popes,  who  dis- 
puted his  right  to  the  empire;  the  Romans,  who  refused  to 
submit  to  his  authority  ;  and  all  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  wanted 
to  vindicate  their  liberty.  Poland,  too,  and  Bohemia,  were  at  war 
with  him,  and  gave  him  constant  occupation.  The  troubles  of 
Italy  at  last  compelled  him  to  measures,  which  his  haughty  spirit 
could  very  ill  brook.  He  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  he  condescended  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  to  hold  the  stirrup, 
and  to  restore  what  he  possessed  which  had  at  any  time  belonged 
to  the  holy  see.  On  these  terms  he  gave  peace  lo  Italy,  embarked 
on  an  expedition  to  the  holy  wars,  and  died  in  Asia,  by  bathing 
himself,  while  overheated,  in  the  Cydnus — the  same  river  which, 
in  a  similar  manner,  had  almost  occasioned  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Under  his  son,  Henry  VI.,  the  spirit  of  the  popedom  and  of 
the  emperors  continued  still  the  same.  Pope  Celestinus,  while 
Henry  VI.  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his  feet,  took  that  opportunity  of 
kicking  off  his  crown.*  He  made  amends  to  him,  however,  for 
this  insolence,  by  making  him  a  gift  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  from 
which  Henry  had  extirpated  the  last  of  the  Norman  princes. 
Thus  Naples  and  Sicily  were  transferred  to  the  Germans,  and 
became  an  appanage  of  the  empire.  Each  succeeding  pope 
seemed  to  rise  upon  the  pretensions  of  his  predecessor ;  tdl  at 
length  Innocent  III.,  in  the  begihning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
established  the  temporal  power  (for  which  his  predecessors  had 
been  so  long  struggling)  upon  a  solid  basis.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  divisions  of  Germany,  where  opposite  factions  had  chosen 
two  emperors,  Frederic  If.  and  Otho  of  Saxony,  Innocent,  by 
espousing  the  party  of  Otho,  obtained  for  the  popedom  the  abso- 
lute possession  of  Italy,  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other.     He  had 


•  V^oltnirp  doubts,  as  most  of  his  rp:tdcrfl  will  do,  the  literal  truth  of  this  story, 
bat  allows  that  the  very  fabrication  of  such  a  story  marks  the  inveterate  animocitj 
which  subsisted  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  as  much  as  if  it  bad  beea 
Uue. — Voltaite  sur  les  McDurs,  ch.  xlix. 
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the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  where  he  abolished  the  name  of  consul* 
which  had  subsisted  to  this  time;  and  Innocent  found  himself 
possessed  of  a  power  which  was  supreme  in  eveiy  sense  of  tho 
word    ^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


HisTOET  or  ExoLAND  daring  the  EWenth,  TwelfUi,  and  jNUt  of  the   Thir- 
teenth Centuries : — Reijrn  and  Character  of  William  the  donqoeror — DoonM- 
daj  book— William  Rufiia— Henry  I.— Stephen— Henry  II.     (PUmta^net) 
Richard  Conr  de  Lion — King  John — Maova  Cuasta. 

The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  was  fought  on 
the  14th  of  October,  1066,  was  the  submission  of  all  England  to 
William  the  Conqueror.  William  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to 
London,  and  before  he  had  come  within  sight  of  the  citv,  be 
received  the  submission  of  the  clergy  and  the  chief  nobility, 
among  whom  was  Edgar  Atbeling,  the  nephew  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  the  last  male  of  the  Saxon  line,  '{^his  prince  had 
just  before  been  acknowledged  as  king  upon  the  intelligence  6f 
the  death  of  Harold,  but  he  wanted  both  spirit  and  abilities  to 
make  good  his  title.  William  accepted  the  crown  upon  the  same 
tenns  on  which  it  was  usually  conferred  on  the  Saxon  monarchs; 
which  were,  that  he  should  govern  according  to  the  established 
ctistoms  of  the  kingdom:  for  this  )>olitic  prince,  who  might  have 
filled  u|»on  any  conditions,  was  pleased  that  his  usurpation  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  something  like  a  free  consent  of  his  subjects. 
From  the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  however,  his  partiality  to  his 
countrymen,  the  Normans,  was  abundantly  conspicuous.  They 
were  promoted  to  all  oflices  of  honor  and  emolument,  and  he  gave 
extreme  disgust  to  the  English  by  the  partition  which  he  made 
among  these  foreigners  of  the  lands  of  the  most  illustrious  nobility 
of  the  kingdom,  as  a  punishment  for  having  adhered  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  king  and  country.  A  visit  which  William  paid  to 
his  Norman  dominions  gave  these  discontents  time  to  ripen  and 
break  out,  and  a  conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  formed 
for  destroying  at  once  all  the  Normans  by  a  general  massacre, 
upon  Ash  Wednesday,  1068.  The  return,  however,  of  William 
soon  silenced  these  discontents ;  the  chief  persons  accused  of 
promoting  this  conspiracy  fle<l  over  sea,  and  the  body  of  the 
people  were  intimidated  into  tranquillity. 

From  that  time  forward  WiUJam  lost  all  confidence  in  his  tuo- 
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jects  of  England.  He  determined  to  treat  tbeni  as  a  cooquered 
nation,  and  to  secure  his  power  by  bumbling  all  wbo  were  able  to 
make  resistance.  This  policy,  however,  embroiled  bim  iii  per- 
petual commotions.  Malcolm  Canmore,  king  of  Scotland,  and 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  with  the  chief  of  the  old  Saxon  nobil- 
ity, excited  a  mos^  formidable  insurrection  in  the  north.  The 
activity  of  William,  however,  disconcerted  their  measures  before 
they  were  ripe  for  execution;  he  made  peace  with  the  Scottish 
king,  and  showed  an  unusual  instance  of  clemency,  in  accepting 
the  submission  of  his  rebellious  subjects.  These  instances  of 
rebellion  must  have  sufficiently  informed  him  of  their  disposition  ; 
but  they  did  not  alter  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct;  he  con- 
tinued to  treat  the  English  with  distance,  reserve,  and  severity. 
New  vexations  and  impositions  brought  on  new  insurrections,  and 
William  was  obliged  in  person  to  make  several  progresses  through 
the  kingdom,  which  generally  reduced  matlers  only  to  a  temporary 
tranquillity.  In  short,  he  had  no  great  reason  to  love  his  subjects 
of  England,  and  he  was  heartily  detested  by  them.  He  was  a 
prince  to  whom  nature  had  denied  the  requisites  of  making  him- 
self beloved,  and  who,  therefore,  made  it  his  first  object  to  render 
himself  feared.  Even  the  Normans,  instigated  probably  by  the 
French,  endeavored  to  withdraw  themselves  firom  his  yoke.  To 
establish  order  in  that  country,  he  carried  over  an  army  of  Eng- 
lishmen; thus,  by  a  capricious  vicissitude  of  fortune,  we  see  the 
Normans  brought  over  for  the  conquest  of  the  English,  and  the 
English  sent  back  to  conquer  the  Normans.  With  these  troops 
he  reduced  the  rebels  to  submission,  and  returned  to  England  to 
be  again  embroiled  in  conspiracies  and  rebellion.  The  last  and 
severest  of  his  troubles  arose  from  his  own  children.  His  eldest 
son,  Robert,  had  been  promised  by  his  father  the  sovereignty  of 
Maine,  a  province  of  France,  which  had  submitted  to  William ; 
he  claimed  the  performance  in  his  father's  lifetime,  who  contemp- 
tuously told  him,  he  thought  it  was  time  enough  to  throw  off  his 
clothes  when  he  went  to  bed.  Robert,  who  was  of  a  most  violent 
temper,  instantly  withdrew  to  Normandy,  when  in  a  short  time  he 
engaged  all  the  young  nobility  to  espouse  his  quarrel.  Brittany, 
Anjou,  and  Maine  likewise  took  part  against  William,  who  brought 
over  another  army  of  the  English  to  subdue  the  rebellion.  The 
father  and  son  met  in  fight,  and  being  clad  in  armor  did  not  know 
each  other,  till  Robert,  having  wounded  his  father  and  thrown  him 
from  his  horse,  his  voice  (calling  out  for  assistance)  discovered 
him  to  his  anlagjonist.  Stung  with  consciousness  of  the  crime, 
Robert  fell  at  his  feet,  and  in  the  most  submissive  manner  en- 
treated his  forgiveness.  The  indignation  of  William  was  not  to 
be  appeased:  he  gave  his  son  his  malediction  instead  of  his  par- 
don; and  thoug;h  he  afterwards  employed  him  in  his  service  and 
left  him  heir  to  his  Norman  dominions,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
prince  was  ever  received  into  favor. 
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The  last  of  the  enterprises  of  William  was  against  France,  to 
wliich  he  had  been  excited  by  some  railleries  which  Philip  I.  had 
vented  on  occasion  of  his  personal  infirmities.  William,  to  con- 
vince him  that  he  could  yet  make  himself  formidable,  entered 
that  province  of  the  kingdom  called  the  Isle  of  Prance  with  an 
immense  army,  and  destroyed,  burnt,  and  plundered  all  that  lay 
10  his  way.  An  accident,  however,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He 
was  tlurown  from  his  horse,  and  carried  to  a  small  village  near 
Rouen,  where  he  died.  He  bequeathed  the  kingdom  of  England 
to  bis  youngest  son,  William,  who  had  always  been  his  favorite. 
This  bequest  would  have  availed  little,  but  for  a  concurrence  of 
favorable  circunistances.  The  English  people  hated  Robert,  the 
eldest  son,  who  had  lived  little  among  them,  and  whose  rebellion 
they  disapproved.  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the 
friend  of  William  Rufus,  and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
were  attached  to  his  interest.  To  Robert  he  left  Nomiandy;  and 
to  Henry,  his  second  son,  he  left  the  effects  of  his  mother  Matilda, 
without  any  inheritance  in  territory. 

•  William  the  Conqueror,  though  not  an  amiable,  was  certainly  a 
great  prince.  He  |>ossessed  extreme  vigor  of  mind,  and  a  bold 
and  enterprising  spirit,  which  was  always  regulated  by  prudence. 
Tlie  maxims  oi  his  administration  were  severe,  but  enforced  with 
consummate  policy.  He  introduced  into  England  the  feudal  law, 
which  lie  had  found  established  in  France,  and  which,  during  that 
age,  was  the  foundation  l>otli  of  the  stability  and  of  the  disorders 
In  most  of  the  monarchical  governments  of  Europe.  He  divided 
all  the  lands  of  England,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  besides  the 
royal  demesnes,  into  baronies;  and  he  bestowed  these,  with  tlie 
reservation  of  sfated  services  and  payments,  on  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers. From  these  Norman  barons  are  descended  some  of  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  families  of  England.  William,  in  short, 
through  the  whole  of  his  reign,  considered  the  English  as  a  con- 
quered nation.  Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  the  |)eople 
ha<i  enjoyed  a  very  cou'^iderable  portion  of  freedom.  The  greater 
banMH,  perhaps  even  some  of  the  landholders,  had  their  share  in 
the  government,  by  their  place  in  the  Wiitenagemot,  or  assembly 
of  the  slates.  Under  Wlljinm,  the  rights  and  privil<\i:cs  of  all  the 
orders  of  the  ^late  se«Mn  to  have  been  annihilated  and  overpowered 
by  the  wei«:!n  of  the  crown  ;  hut  this  vrry  rirrumstance,  unfavor- 
able as  it  may  appear  to  the  people^s  liberlie-*,  was,  in  fact,  the 
very  catise  of  the  subsequent  freedom  of  the  English  constitution. 
It  was  the  excessive  jmwer  of  the  crown  that  gave  rise  to  a  spirit 
of  union  amoni:  lh(»  people  in  all  their  elToris  to  resist  il  ;  and 
from  the  want  of  that  spirit  of  union  in  (he  other  feudal  kingdoms 
of  llie  contini»nl.  —  a  spirit  which  was  r)Ot  excited  in  them  by  a 
total  extinction  of  their  liheriies  as  it  was  in  England  bv  the  wIkiIc 
career  of  William  tin*  Uonqueror, — we  can  easily  account  for  tlie 
great  difTerence  at  this  day  between  tlicir  constitutions  and  ours> 
with  respect  to  {loliiical  freedom. 
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One  of  the  most  oppressive  measures  of  William  the  Con* 
queror  was  the  enactment  of  the  forest  laws.  He  reserved  to' 
himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  killing  game  throughout  all 
England,  and  enacted  the  most  severe  penalties  on  all  who  should 
attempt  it  without  his  permission.  Not  satis&ed  with  this  severe 
and  most  impolitic  measure,  William,  to  gratify  his  passion  for  the 
chase,  laid  waste  a  country  of  about  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  drove 
out  all  the  inhabitants,  and  threw  down  the  villages,  and  even 
churches,  to  make  the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire ;  thus  exter- 
minating at  once  above  100,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
perished  from  famine.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason  that 
Lord  Lytielton  remarks,  "  that  Aitila  himself  did  not  more  justly 
deserve  to  be  named  the  Scourge  of  God^  than  this  merciless 
Norman."  It  was  this  severe  restriction  of  the  forest  laws— 
this  mark  of  servitude  —  that,  above  every  other  circumstance, 
lay  heavy  on  the  English,  and,  in  Ihe  reign  of  the  succeediix 
prince,  excited  at  length  those  vigorous  efforts  which  produced 
the  most  favorable  concessions  for  the  general  liberty. 

Preparatory  to  William's  plan  of  reducing  England  entirely . 
under  the  feudal  government,  he  found  it  necessary  to  engage  io 
and  complete  a  very  grea/  undertaking.  This  was  a  general  sur- 
vey of  ail  the  kingdom,  an  account  of  its  extent,  its  proprietors, 
their  tenures,  and  their  values ;  the  quantity  of  meadow,  pasture, 
wood,  and  arable  land  which  they  contained ;  the  number  of 
tenants,  cottagers,  and  servants  of  all  denominations  who  lived 
upon  then.  Commissioners  were-  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
who,  after  six  years  employed  in  the  sun^ey,  brought  him  an 
exact  account  of  the  whole  property  in  the  kingdom.  This 
monument,  called  Doomsday  bookj  the  most  valuable  piece  of 
antiquity  possessed  by  any  nation,  is  at  this  day  in  existence,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  English  Exchequer.  It  was,  in  the  year 
1782,  printed  by  an  order  of  parliament.  It  may  easily  be  con- 
'ceived  how  much  it  must  tend  to  illustrate  the  ancient  state  of  the 
kingdom. 

William  II.,  surnamed  Rufus,  had  all  his  father's  vices  without 
his  good  qualities.  No  action  of  importance  signalized  his  reign, 
which  was  of  thirteen  years'  duration.  The  red  king  was  a 
violent  and  tyrannical  prince;  arbitrary  and  overbearing  to  his 
subjects,  and  unkind  to  his  relations.  The  despotism  of  his 
authority,  however,  kept  the  kingdom  in  peaceable  submission. 
He  indulged  without  reserve  that  domineering  policy  which  suited 
his  temper;  and  which,  if  supported,  as  it  was  in  him,  with 
courage  and  vigor,  proves  often  more  successful  in  disorderly 
times  than  the  deepest  foresight  and  the  most  refined  political 
wisdom.  He  left  some  laudable  memorials  of  a  truly  royal 
spirit  in  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Westminster  HalU 
and  London  Bridge. 

While   hunting  the   stag,  he  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  of  m 
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arrow,  and  leaving  no  legitimate  issue,  the  succession  devolved, 
of  course,  on  Robert  of  Normandy,  his  elder  brother;  but  he 
was  then  too  distant  to  assert  his  pretensions.  This  valiant  prince 
was  at  that  time  distinguishing  himself  by  his  heroism  in  the  first 
crusade  against  the  infidels  in  Palestine,  and  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land was,  in  the  meantime,  occupied  by  Henry,  his  younger 
brother,  without  opposition.  The  circumstances  in  which  Henry 
I.  had  acquired  the  crown  Imd  their  influence  upon  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life;  so  true  it  is,  that  fortune  and  accident  often 
decide  what  sliall  be  a  man's  character.  Had  Henry  I.  mounted 
the  throne,  as  the  nearest  heir  to  the  preceding  monarch,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  from  the  dispositions  which  he  certainly 
possessed,  he  would  have  been  a  groat,  perhaps  a  good  and  vir- 
tuous prince;  but  his  cause  was  a  bad  one,  and  was  not  easily  to 
be  supported  with  a  good  conscience  and  a  virtuous  character. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  usur|)ation  of  the  crown  of  England,  he 
determined  to  strip  his  elder  brother,  likewise,  of  his  dominions 
of  Normandy.  Robert  returned  with  all  speed  from  his  Eastern 
expedition,  but  his  armv  was  defeated,  and  he  himself  taken 
prisoner.  Henry  carried  him  in  triumph  to  England,  where  be 
ungenerously  detained  him  in  close  confinement  in  Wales  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

An  usurper  must  secure  his  power  by  acts  of  popularity. 
Henry,  soon  after  his  accession  lo  the  throne,  granted  a  charter,* 
extremely  favorable  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  which  has 
been  justly  recarded  as  the  groundwork  of  the  claim  of  privileges 
made  by  the  Eiis^Iisli  barons  in  ilie  reign  of  king  John,  which  he 
confirmed  by  Mairna  Charta.  These  privileges,  it  is  even  con- 
tended by  the  zealous  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the  people, 
were  of  a  much  more  ancient  date.  "  Hcnrv  I.,'*  savs  Lord 
Lvttelton,  "  bv  this  charier  restored  the  Saxon  laws  which  were 
in  use  under  Edward  the  Confessor;  **  but  with  such  alterations, 
or,  as  he  styled  thcfn,  emendations,  as  had  been  made  by  his 
father,  with  the  advice  of  his  parliament ;  at  the  same  time, 
annulling  all  civil  customs  and  illegal  exactions,  by  which  the 
realfu  had  been  unjustly  oppressed.  The  charter  also  contained 
ver)'  considerable  miiiications  of  those  feudal  rights  claimed. by 
llie  kin;:  over  his  tenants,  and  by  them  over  theits,  which  eithcrr 
were  the  rno^i  burdensome  in  their  own  nature,  or  had  been  made 
so  by  an  abusive  extension.  In  short,  all  the  liberty  that  could 
well  be  conslstLVjt  wlih  the  safetv  and  interest  of  the  lord  in  bis 
fief  was  allowed  to  the  vassal  by  this  charter,  and  the  profits  due 
to  the  fornicr  were  settled  according  to  a  detenuined  and  mod- 
erate nile  of  law.  '*lt  was,**  says  Sir  Henry  S)>elman,  "the 
original  of  king  John's   Magna  Charta,   containing   most    of  the 


*  For  ttie  provttioi  i  of  thii  charU*r,  M*e  Caite'«   lliatory  of  Kngland,  b.  t^ 
|48 
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articles  of  it,  either  particularly  expressed,  or,  in  general,  under 
the  confirmation  it  gives  to  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor." 

Henry  was  now  absolutely  master  of  England  and  Normandy. 
Fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  him,  and  to  promise  a  reign  of 
uninterrupted  tjranquillity ;  but  bis  life  was  near  a  period,  and  even 
that  short  interval  was  overcast  with  calamity.  His  only  son, 
William,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  in  whom  all  his  hopes  were 
centred,  and  whom  he  loved  with  an  excess  of  tenderness,  was 
drowned  in  his  voyage  from  Normandy,  whither  bis  father  had 
carried  him,  that  he  might  be  recognised  as  his  successor  in  his 
foreign  dominions.  Henry  from  that  moment  lost  all  relish  for 
life;  the  remaining  years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  chiefly  in 
opposing  the  pretensions  of  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his  elder 
brother  Robert;  who,  with  the  aid  of  France,  sought  to  make 
good  his  title  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  William  the  Con- 
queror. The  death  of  this  prince,  however,  relieved  him  of  his 
fears  from  that  quarter.  His  daughter,  Matilda,  he  had  first  given 
in  marriage  to  the  emperor,  Henry  V.  of  Germany.  On  his 
demise  she  had  married  Geoflry  Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  the 
count  of  Anion.  She  was  destined  by  Henry  to  be  his  successor 
in  the  dommions  of  England  and  of  Normandy.  But  he  had 
imprudently  taken  a  measure  which  defeated  these  intentions. 
He  had  invited  to  his  court  his  nephew,  Stephen,  son  of  the 
count  of  Blois.  Stephen,  who  was  grandson  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, by  Adela,  his  fourth  daughter,  was  a  young  man  of  talents 
and  ambition;  he  saw  the  success  of  his  uncle's  usurpation,  and 
niediiated  to  run  llie  same  career.  He  used  every  art  to  gain 
popularity;  and,  by  his  bravery,  generosity,  and  familiar 'address, 
he  acquired  the  esteem  both  of  the  nobility  and  the  people. 
Henry,  his  uncle,  died  in  Normandy,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  left,  by  his  will,  his  daughter  Matilda  heiress  of  all  his 
dominions.  Stephen  was  at  that  time  likewise  in  Normandy,  but 
hastening  immediately  to  England,  he  found  the  body  of  the 
nation  disposed  to  acknowledge  his  pretensions.  Hugh  Bigod, 
earl  of  Norfolk,  and  steward  of  the  household,  having  averred 
upon  oath,  that  the  late  king  had  expressed  his  intentions  to  make 
Stephen  his  heir,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  anointed  him 
king  without  further  scruple.  The  chief  pretext  on  which  the 
partisans  of  Stephen  grounded  their  denial  of  the  right  of  Henrv's 
daughter,  Matilda,  to  the  crown,  was  her  illegitimacy.  Iler 
mother  Matilda,  it  was  alleged,  had  in  her  vouth  taken  the  veil, 
and  consequently  Henry's  niarriajie  with  her  was  illegal  and  im- 
pious. The  pretext  liad  no  solid  foundation,  for  it  was  clearly 
nroviMl  that  the  queen  had  never  taken  the  vows,  though,  while 
living  in  a  convent,  she  had  worn  the  habit  of  a  nun.  Tho 
party  of  Stephen,  however,  had  such  influence  at  Rome,  that 
the  pope  (Innocent  II.)  declared  his  title  good  on  the  above 
ground. 
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Stephen  was  an  usurper^  and  therefore  b^n  his  reign  with 
many  acts  of  popularity.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  say,  whether 
complaisence  might  not  have  been  his  real  character ;  for  his  tur- 
bulent and  checkered  reign  afforded  no  opportunity  for  a  dbphy 
of  the  milder  virtues,  even  if  he  possessed  them.  His  competitor, 
Matilda,  was  extremely  formidable,  not  only  from  foreign  connec- 
tions, but  from  a  numerous  party  of  the  English,  who  were  devoted 
to  her  interest.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  a  prince  of  great  valor 
and  prowess,  whose  father,  Malcolm  Canmore,  had  married  the 
sister  of  Henry  I.,  es|x>used  the  cause  of  his  niece  Matilda,  and 
made  a  formidable  incursion  into  the  heart  of  England,  but  sus- 
tained a  signal  defeat  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Standard.*  Robert) 
tlie  earl  of  Gloucester,  a  natural  brother  of  Matilda,  escorted  her 
into  England,  with  a  numerous  army,  to  vindicate  her  right  to  her 
Cither's  kins^dom.  They  engaged  Stephen  near  to  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  defeated  his  army,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Matilda,  was 
acknowledged  immediately  for  lawful  sovereign  of  the  kingdom, 
aitd  the  unfortunate  Stephen  thrown  into  a  dungeon.  But  nuuic 
the  caprice  of  fortune — ihe  conduct  of  Matilda,  haughty,  insolent, 
and  severe,  became  immediately  disgustful  to  her  subjects ;  an 
insurrection  was*^formed,  which,  before  she  was  apprized  of  her 
danger,  drove  her  from  her  throne.  Stephen  was  taken  from  his 
prison,  and  again  recognised  as  sovereign.  Matilda  fled  the  king- 
dom, and  the  death  of  her  partisan,  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  put 
an  end  to  all  her  prospects  of  ambition. 

Stephen  was,  liowever,  nqw  to  compete  with  a  new  rival,  more 
formidable  tlian  any  that  had  yet  opposed  him.  This  was  Henry, 
tlie  son  of  Matilda,  a  youth  of  the  most  promising  abilities,  and 
of  great  personal  promise.  While  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
age,  impatient  of  signalizing  himself  in  a  field  where  he  liad 
so  glorious  an  interest  to  contend  for,  he  solicited  his  great- 
tincle,  David,  king  of  Scotland,  to  confer  on  him  the  order  of 
knighthood,  a  ceremony  considered  as  essential,  in  those  davs 
of  chivalry,  to  the  practice  of  arms.  His  moliior  invested  him 
with  the  possession  of  Normandy.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's 
inheritance  of  Anjou  ;  he  married  Eleanor,  heiress  of  Guienne 
and  Poitou,  the  divorced  wife  of  Lewis  VH.  of  France  ;  and, 
poss^^ssed  of  these  extensive  domains,  he  now  resolved  to  reclaim 
hi^  hereditary'  dominions  of  En(;land.  He  landed  in  England 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  after  takin;;  several  towns  that 
refused  to  acknovvk»dge  his  title  and  pretensions,  he  prepared 
to  terminate  his  dispute  with  Stephen  in  a  decisive  engai^ement. 
Fortunately  for  all  parlies,  Eustace,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
Steph«»n,  a  weak  prince,  died  at  this  critical  juncture.  This  event 
opened  the  way  for  an  accommodation,  of  which  these  were  tlie 


•  So  call'^d  from  thr  Knclith  ttindard  beinjf  m(mnt#>d  on   a  inut.  fii^d  in 
Ivfv  chariot;— See  an  account  ofthia  battle  in  Carte,  b  ▼..  \  77. 
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terms: — that  Stephen  should  enjoy  the  crown  during  his  life,  which 
should  devolve  at  his  death  to  Henry,  while  Wjlliam,  the  onl^ 
surviving  son  of  Stephen,  should  inherit  Boulc^e  and  his  patri- 
monial estate.  This  treaty  gave  great  joy  to  the  kingdom,  and 
passed   into  effect  soon  after  by  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  the 

Eeaceable  accession  of  Henry  Plantagenet  to  the  throne  of  Eog- 
md. 
Henry  II.  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  in  every 
sense  most  deserving,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  his  sul^ 
jects.  Conscious  of  his  own  powers,  he  employed  himself  without 
reserve  in  the  reformation  of  abuses,  which  under  his  predecessors 
had  acquired  such  root  and  strength  as  to  have  become  part  of 
the  constitution;  he  dismissed  immediately  all  the  roercenar}'  troops^ 
who  had  committed  great  disorders  in  the  kingdom. 

To  secure  upon  a  firm  foundation  the  liberties  of  the  people^ 
as  well  as  his  own  prerogatives,  he  gave  charters  to  many  of  the 
principal  towns,  by  which  the  citizens  claimed  their  freedom  and 
privileges  independent  of  all  subject  superiors.  These  charters 
are  the  ground>vork  of  the  English  liberty,  and  the  first  shock 
which  weakenecTrlhe  feudal  government  established  by  William  the 
ConquerovX- 

Henry's  authority  at  home  seemed  to  be  fixed  on  the  securest 
basis,  and  his  power  abroad  was  very  extensive.  In  right  of  hn 
father,  he  was  master  of  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine  ;  in  tliat  of 
his  mother,  of  Normandy ;  and  in  that  of  his  wife  Eleanor,  of 
Guienne,  Poitou,  St.  Onge,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumois,  and 
the  Limosin ;  to  which  he  soon  after  added  Brittany,  by  marrj'ing 
his  son,  who  was  yet  a  child,  to  the  infant  heiress  of  that  dukedom. 
Thus  he  was  possessed  of  more  than  a  third  of  France  ;  and, 
enjoying  the  affection  of  his  subjects  with  a  •  well-establisl)ed 
authority  in  his  kingdom  of  England — every  thing  seemed  to 
promise  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  happiest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  European  monarchs  ;  but  a  gloomy 
cloud  was  gathering  apace,  which  soon  overwhelmed  all  these 
prospects  of  happiness.  The  clergy  of  his  kingdom,  headed  by 
one   of    the    most   ambitious    and    daring   of  men,    abridged    his 

owcr,  embroiled  his  dominions,  and  entirely  destroyed  his  peace. 

his  man  was  Thomas  k  Beckct,  whom  Henrv  had  raised  from 
meanness  and  obscurity  to  the  highest  oflices  of  the  state,  and 
disunities  in  the  church.  From  a  menial  oflicc  in  the  law,  he 
became  ecclesiastic,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  constable  of  the 
Tower,  and  chancellor  of  England.  His  revenues  were  immense, 
his  expenses  incredible  ;  he  lived  with  a  pomp  and  retinue  equal 
to  that  of  his  sovercipi,  with  whom  he  was  on  a  fooling  of  the 
most  familiar  intimacy  and  friendship.  On  the  death  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  kingj,  who  had  in  view  to  reform 
ec(  losiasiical  as  well  as  civil  abu<e^,  conferred  the  primacy  of 
Kngland  on  his  favorite  Becket,  as  he  expected  that,  frouj  grat: 


¥ 
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tude  and  aflfection  to  his  benefactor,  he  would  the  more  readilv 
cooperate  in  his  measures  ;  but  he  was  miserably  disappointea. 
Becket*s  promotion  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  which 
made  him  for  life  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  produced 
a  total  change  in  his  conduct  and  demeanor.  He  resigned  im- 
mediately the  office  of  chancellor,  and  afiected  in  his  own  person 
the  most  mortified  appearance  of  rigorous  sanctity.  He  soon 
manifested  the  motive  of  diis  surprismg  change.  A  clergyman 
had  debauched  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  and  murdered  the 
iiitber  to  prevent  the  effects  of  his  resentment.  The  king  in- 
sisted that  thb  atrocious  villain  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  mag- 
istrate; Becket  stood  up  for  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and 
refused  to  deliver  him  up.  He  appealed  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
This  was  the  time  for  Henry  to  make  his  decisive  attack  against 
the  immunities  claimed  by  the  church,  when,  to  defend  these,  it 
roust  vindicate  the  foulest  of  crimes.  He  summoned  a  general 
council  of  the  nobiUty  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  where  the  fol« 
lowing  regulations  were  enacted :  that  churchmen  when  accused 
of  crimes  should  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts  ;  that  the  king  should 
ultimately  judge  in  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  appeals ;  that  the 
prehtes  should  furnish  the  public  supplies  as  barons  ;  that  forfeited 
goods  should  not  be  protected  in  churches.  These,  with  several 
other  regulations,  were  subscribed  by  all  the  bishops  present,  and 
Becket,  with  much  reluctance,  was  obliged  to  add  nis  name  to 
the  number.  It  remained  tliat  the  pope  should  ratify  these  regu- 
lations, which  was  to  expect  that  he  would  abridge  his  own  au- 
thority. Alexander  HI.  peremptorily  refused  it,  and  Becket, 
pretending  the  deepest  remorse  for  his  rash  acquiescence  in  such 
impious  concessions,  prevailed  on  his  holiness  to  absolve  him  from 
the  offence.  Henry  now  perceived  that  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  take  the  strongest  measures.  He  summoned  a  council  at 
Northampton,  where  Becket  defended  his  cause  in  person,  but 
was  conaemned  as  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  king's  authority,  and 
as  wanting  in  that  allegiance  he  had  sworn  to  his  sovereign.  His 
wliole  estates   and  property  were   confiscated,  and  three   several 

Erosecutions  immediately  brought  against  him,  to  account  for  sums 
e  had  received  and  improperly  expended  during  his  several  offi- 
ces. The  courai;e  of  the  prelate  seemed  to  grow  from  his  misfor- 
tunes :  arrayed  in  his  episcopal  garments,  and  with  the  cross  in 
hb  hand,  he  repaired  to  the  palace,  entered  the  royal  apartments, 
and  boldly  declared  that  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  supreme  pontiff  of  tlie  Christian  church.  He  then  took  his 
leave,  and  embarked  immediately  for  tlie  continent,  where  Lewis, 
kio|;  of  France,  who  was  Henr}'*s  mortal  enemy,  gave  him  a  most 
cordial  reception,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  the  pope  honored 
him  with  this  highest  marks  of  distinction.  Henry,  exas|>erated 
at  tliese  favors  i^liown  to  an  exile  and  a  traitor,  resolved  at  once 
lo  throw  off  all  dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome.     He  immedi* 
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ately  issued  orders  to  his  justiciaries,  prohibiting,  under  the  seve* 
rest  penalties,  all  appeals  to  the  pope  or  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  he  declared  it  treason  to  bring  from  hira  any  mandate 
into  the  kingdom.  Becket,  in  his  turn,  issued  from  Rome  a  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  all  the  king*s  ministry,  and 
threatened  the  same  sentence  against  Henry  himself,  if  he  did  not 
immediately  repent  and  atone  for  his  past  conduct. 

The  consequences  of  papal  excommunications  were,  in  those 
days,  (as  we  have  seen,)  extremely  fatal.  Henry  was  aware  of 
,his  danger,  and  began  to  fear  that  he  had  carried  his  resentment 
too  far.  It  is  probable  that  he  found  his  subjects  disapproved  of 
liis  procedure ;  and  he  now  seemed  inclined  to  bring  matters  to 
an  accommodation.  Becket,  who  regretted  his  substantial  losses, 
was  equally  disposed  to  a  reconciliation  ;  the  prelate  was  allowed 
to  return,  and  had  an  interview  with  his  sovereign,  whose  gene- 
rosity agreed  to  restore  him  and  his  adherents  to  all  their  beneBces, 
and  to  allow  matters  to  remain  on  the  footing  they  had  been  before 
their  differences. 

Becket  gloried'  in  his  heart  at  this  triumph,  which  served  only 
to  increase  his  ambition,  insolence,  and  presumption.  The  con- 
descension of  Henry  convinced  him  of  his  own  superiority,  and  of 
his  sovereign's  weakness.  He  began  to  make  triumphal  proces- 
sions through  the  kingdom,  and  to  exercise  his  spiritual  and  judi- 
cial powers  with  the  most  arbitrary  increase  of  authority.  The 
archbishop  of  York,  who,  in  his  absence,  crowned  the  king's 
eldest  son,  was  suspended  from  his  function,  as  were  several  other 
prelates  who  had  officiated  at  the  solemnity.  Deposition  and  ex- 
communication were  daily  occurrences,  and  Henry,  who  was  then 
m  Normandy,  heard  with  surprise  and  indignation,  that  his  whole 
kingdom  was  in  a  flame,  from  the  turbulent  and  tyrannical  conduct 
of  the  primate.  A  few  hasty  words  which  he  uttered  upon  the 
first  intelligence  of  these  disorders,  were  interpreted  by  some  of 
his  servants  into  a  mandate.  Fouc  of  them  immediately  embarked 
for  England,  where  they  arrived  next  day,  and  finding  Becket 
in  the  act  of  celebrating  vespers  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Can- 
terbury, they  beat  out  his  brains  before  the  altar.  Thus  the  man, 
who  ought  to  have  fallen  by  public  justice  as  a  traitor,  was,  from 
the  mode  of  his  death,  considered  as  a  saint  and  martyr. 

The  murder  of  Becket  gave  the  king  unfeigned  concern  ;  he 
saw  that  his  death  would  produce  those  very  efl^ects  with  regard 
to  the  church,  which  he  most  wished  to  prevent ;  and  that  the 
bulk  of  his  subjects,  blinded  by  the  influence  of  their  priests  and 
confessors,  would  consider  him  as  his  murderer.  He  made  the 
most  ample  submissions  to  the  pope,  who  pardoned  him  on  assur- 
ance of  sincere  repentance. 

The  minds  of  the  people  were  withdrawn  from  these  disquiet- 
ing topics,  by  an  object  of  no  less  importance.  The  Irish,  an 
ancient  and  earlv  civilized  people,  who  for  some  time  aftei  their 
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first  conversion  to  Christianity,  are  said  to  have  outshone  all  the 
nations  of  the  West  in  learning  and  the  knowledge  of  tlie  arts  and 
sciences,  were  rcplungdd  into  barbarism  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Danes,  who  overran  the  whole  countr}*,  and  kept  the  natives  in 
the  most  oppressive  state  of  dependence  and  servitude.  In  the 
period  of  which  we  now  treat,  the  country  was  divided  into  five 
principalities,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  Meath,  and  Connaueht ; 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  prince  of  its  own;  but  these 
five  principalities  were  subdivided  among  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs,  who  acknowledged  very  little  subordination  to  the  prince. 
Dermot  M'Morroch,  a  weak,  licentious  tyrant,  who  was  king  of 
Leinster,  had  ravished  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Meath,  who, 
in  revenge  for  the  injury,  with  the  aid  of  a  neighboring  prince, 
expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.  The  ravisher  sought  protection 
of  Henr}',  and  oflered  to  hold  his  crown  tributary  to  that  of  Eng- 
land in  case  he  should  recover  it  by  his  assistance.  Henry  era- 
powered  his  subjects,  by  letters  patent,  to  arm  in  defence  of  the 
exile.  Several  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the  earl  of  Pembrojce, 
surnamed  Strongbow,  raised  troops  for  the  purpose  of  an  invasion. 
They  landed  in  Ireland,  and  were  laying  waste  the  country,  and 
reducing  every  thing  to  subjection,  when  Henry  himself,  jealous 
of  their  success,  in  case  they  should  achieve  the  conquest  witiiout 
his  personal  assistance,  landed  in  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1172, 
with  a  few  troops,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  with  very 
little  opposition.  He  proceeded  from  Walerford  to  Dublin,  and 
received  the  submission  of  all  the  chiefs  of  Leinster  and  Meath. 
Many  of  the  chiefs,  likewise,  of  Munster  and  of  Connaught,  fol- 
lowed the  same  example.  But  Roderic  O'Connor,  the  prince  of 
Connaught,  and  nominal  monarch  of  Ireland,  still  refused  to  submit.. 
It  was  not  till  three  years  afterwards  that  he  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignly of  Henry,  which  acknowledtcment  he  signified  by  sending 
deputies  to  the  king  at  Windsor,  who  received  this  flattering  em- 
bassy with  ^reat  solemnity  in  full  council.  The  record  of  this 
transaction  has  been  preserved,  and  fully  explains  the  nature  of  the 
submission  demanded  from  the  Irish.  Henry  considered  himself 
as  the  feudal  monarch  of  Ireland;  and  Roderic,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  all  his  vassals,  was  required  to  do  him  homage 
and  pay  him  tribute.  The  tribute  stipulated  was  every  tenih 
bide  of  land,  to  be  a|>plied  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  a  proper 

Erovision  of  hawks  and  hounds  to  be  fumislHMl  annually  for  the 
ing's  pleasures.  All  Ireland  was  to  be  subjected  to  these  stipu- 
lations, except,  those  parts  of  the  country  which  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  his  fciljowors  had  conquered  before  the  arrival  of 
Henry,  which  were  left  in  the  absolute  possession  of  llie  Welsh 
and  Ens^lish  barons.  These  were  the  territories  of  Meath,  Wex- 
ford, Dublin,  and  Waterford,  which  were  denominated  tlie  English 
paU,  Henry  divided  Ireland  into  counties,  and  ap(>ointed  vice- 
comites,  or  sheriffs,  to  presene  the  peace:  he  erected  courts  of 
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justice,  and  introduced  the  laws  of  England;  but  be  took  do 
steps  to  establish  or  secure  his  authority  in  Ireland  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  crossed  the  channel,  than  the  Irish  chiefs  renounced 
their  allegiance,  and  the  English  and  Welsh  barons  were  left  to 
defend  their  possessions  of  the  pale  in  the  middle  of  a  hostile 
country  in  tlie  best  way  they  could.  Henry  seemed  now  in- 
creasing in  power  and  glory,  and  in  every  liappiness  that  could 
flow  from  the  affection  of  his  subjects.  He  had  caused  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  to  be  anointed  king,  and  acknowledged  for  his  suc- 
cessor. His  second  son,  Richard,  was  invested  with  the  sove- 
reignty of  Guienne  and  Poitou.  His  third,  Oeoflrey,  had,  in 
the  right  of  his  wife,  the  duchy  of  Brittany;  and  John,  the  youneest, 
was  destined  to  be  monarch  of  Ireland.  This  exaltation  of  his 
children  was  the  source  of  calamities  and  disquiets,  which  imbitter- 
ed  the  life  of  this  excellent  prince,  and  at  length  brought  him  to  an 
untimely  grave. 

The  story  of  Rosamond  Clifibrd  is  familiar  to  all  who,  at  any 
time,  have  amused  themselves  with  ballad  and  romance.  The 
jealousy  which  this  beautiful  favorite  occasioned  in  the  breast  of 
Eleanor,  the  consort  of  Henry,  and  the  disquiets  which  that 
monarch  sustained  from  her  haughty  and  disgusting  temper,  are 
no  fiction,  though,  perhaps,  the  barbarous  revenge  by  the  murder 
of  Rosamond,  in  the  bower  of  Woodstock,  may  be  accounted 
such.* 

Prince  Henry,  a  proud  and  ambitious  youth,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  honors  paid  him  by  his  father,  without  receiving  a  pres- 
ent share  in  the  administration.  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  of  the 
same  disposition  with  their  brother,  were  persuaded  by  the  queen 
to  assert  their  title  to  their  several  territories,  and  on  refusal 
of  their  demands  they  betook  themselves  to  tlie  court  of  France, 
where  they  received  protection  and  assurances  of  assistance  from 
Lewis.  They  drew  to  their  interest  many  of  the  greater  barons 
of  England,  and  these  unnatural  children  prepared,  with  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  army,  to  invade  and  dispossess  their  father  of  hb 
dominions.  The  heroism  of  Henry's  mind  got  liie  better  of  his 
feelings  as  a  parent.  He  flew  to  the  continent,  opposed  them 
with  spirit  in  every  quarter,  and  had  speedily  reduced  the  con- 
federated rebels,  with  their  foreign  ally,  to  propose  terms  of 
reconciliation,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  an  irruption  from  William, 
king  of  Scotland.  Returning  to  England,  he  found  the  ancient 
leaven  of  disaffection,  on  account  of  Becket's  murder,  revived, 
and  violently  fermenting  in  the  breasts  of  his  subjects.     To  con- 

•  Carte  yindicates  Henry  from  this  stain  on  his  character,  by  endeavorin|f  to 
prove  that  his  connection  with  Rosamond  ceased  on  his  inarria^  with  queea 
Eleanor ;  but  a  register  uf  the  birth  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Rosamond's 
youngest  ton,  which  exists  in  the  Cotton  Library,  disproves  this. — Sec  Percy's 
Reliaaes  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  ii.— Introduction  to  the  Ballad  of  Fair  Rom* 
niond. 
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cQiate  their  minds,  he  resolved  on  expiatipe  his  alleged  guilt,  by 
the  most  solemn  penance  and  humiliation.  He  walked  barefooted 
through  the  city  of  Canterbury,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  cathedral,  ^ 
prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  before  the  tomb  of  the  martyr, 
and  passed  a  day  and  night  in  fasting  and  prayer:  not  satisfied  with 
this  mortification,  he  submitted  his  bare  shoulders  to  he  scourged 
by  the  monks  of  the  chapter.  Absolved  now  from  all  his  offen- 
ces, reconciled  to  the  church  and  to  his  subjects,  he  prepared  to 
revenge  the  depredations  of  the  Scots^  which  he  did  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  by  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  William  their 
king  became  his  prisoner.  The  foreign  rebels,  finding  all  dis^ 
turbances  quieted  at  home,  abandoned  their  enterprise  ;  but  the 
turbulent  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  princes  was  not  quieted. 
Jealous  of  each  other,  they  concurred  in  no  measures  except  those 
of  resistance  and  opposition  to  their  father.  Two  of  them,  in- 
deed, expiated  their  crime  by  an  early  death.  Geoffrey,  who 
WIS  stigmatized  in  England  by  the  name  of  the  child  of  ptrdi" 
tian^  was  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris  ;  and  Henry,  the  eldest, 
died  of  a  fever,  Inmenting  on  his  death-bed  his  unnatural  conduct 
with  tl)e  deepest  remorse. 

The  afflictions  of  Henry  were  not  at  an  end.  Philip,  now 
king  of  France,  disputed  his  title  to  the  guardianship  of  Geoffrey's 
son,  Arthur,  prince  of  Brittany,  and  threatened  a  formal  invasion. 
Ricliard  was  again  seduced  from  hi.^  duty,  and  openly  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  tho  king  of  France  ;  and  Henry  saw  his 
continental  dominions  iiivadrd,  plundered,  and  possessed  by  the 
confederates.  A  treaty,  however,  was  set  on  foot,  in  which, 
after  many  mortifying  concessions,  Henry  agreed  to  defray  tlie 
charges  of  the  war  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  give  a  free 
pardon   to  all   his  rohellious  lords  and  their  vassals.      A  list  was 

f presented  to  him  of  their  names,  among  whom  he  saw  that  of 
lis  son  John,  his  favorite  child,  whom  he  had  till  that  moment 
believed  faithful  to  his  duty.  The  unhappy  father  broke  out 
into  expressions  of  the  utmost  despair  ;  ctirsed  tho  day  on  which 
lie  had  rec  eived  his  miserable  being,  and  bestowed  on  his  un- 
grateful children  a  malediction,  which  he  never  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  retrart  :  a  lingering  fever,  caused  by  a  broken  heart,  sooq 
after  terminated  his  life.  Richard,  it  is  said,  came  to  view  tlie 
body  of  his  father,  and,  struck  with  remorse,  accused  hinjself  in 
the  deepest  terms  with  having  contributed  by  his  unnatural  con- 
duct to  bring  bis  parent  to  .the  grave.  Thus  died  Henr}*,  in  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  his  ace,  an  ornament  to  the  English  throne, 
and  a  inonarrh  surpassing  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  valuable 
qitalities  of  a  soverei:rn.  During  his  reign,  all  foreign  improve- 
ments in  literature  and  politeness,  in  the  laws  and  tl>e  arts,  seem 
to  liave  b<>en,  in  a  good  measure,  transplanted  into  Engbnd  ;  and 
that  kingdom  wa>  l>eeonie  little  inferior  in  lliose  re*.pects  to  any 
of  its  continental  neighbors.       Henry's  attention  to  the  admioit* 
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tration  of  justice  had  gained  him  so  great  a  reputation,  that  even 
foreign  and  distant  princes  made  him  the  umpire  of  their  difTeren* 
ces:  he  determined  a  dispute  regarding  some  controverted  territory 
between  the  kings  of  Navarre  and  Castile.  The  reign  of  Henry 
was  remarkable  for  an  innovation  which  was  afterwards  carried 
further  by  his  successors,  and  was  attended  by  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences  to  the  government.  He  abolished  that  military 
force  which  was  established  by  the  feudal  institutions,  by  exchang- 
ing the  military  services  of  the  crown's  vassals  for  money.  These 
payments  were  termed  sctUage^  and  they  were  employed  by  the 
sovereign  in  levying  troops  from  abroad.  Whether  this  policy 
was  beneficial,  or  otherwise,  is  disputable:  one  good  consequence, 
at  least,  was,  that  it  weakened  the  strict  bonds  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, which  was  a  fertile  source  both  of  despotism  in  the  prince, 
and  anarchy  and  disorder  among  the  vassals,  w  / 

Richard  I.,  surnamed  Cceur  de  Lion,  md  all  those  qualities 
which  gain  the  admiration  of  a  romantic  age,  but  few  that  could 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  or  command  the  appro- 
bation of  posterity.  The  whole  of  his  reign  was  a  tale  of  romance, 
intrepid  valor,  imprudence,  and  misfortune.  All  Europe  was  at 
that  time  infected  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  holy  wars,  and 
Richard,  immediately  upon  his  accession,  prepared  to  signalize 
himself  in  an  expedition  to  Palestine,  which  his  conscience,  or 
rather  his  romantic  turn  of  mind,  represented  to  him  as  the  only 
field  of  real  glory  for  a  Christian  prince.  Little  regardful  of  the 
interests  of  his  people,  he  raised  an  immense  sum  of  money,  by 
all  the  various  methods  of  arbitrary  enforcement,  and  forming  a 
league  with  Philip  Ausjuslns,  king  of  France,  who  possessed 
somewhat  of  his  own  disposition  though  with  less  generosity,  the 
two  sovereigns  ag;reed  to  join  their  forces  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Infidels.  Many  were  the  mistrusts  and  mutual  reconciliations 
between  these  two  monarchs:  at  length,  after  the  taking  of  Acre, 
and  a  few  other  successful  exploits  jointly  performed,  Philip 
thought  proper  to  return  to  France,  and  left  the  field  of  glory  to 
Richard  without  a  rival.  The  Ene:lish  monarch  went  on  from 
victory  to  victory.  The  most  rcniarkahle  of  his  battles  was  that 
near  to  Ascalon,  where  he  enscaged  and  defeated  Saladin,  the 
most  renowned  of  the  Saracen  monarchs,  and  left  40,000  of  the 
enemy  dead  upon  the  field.  Ascalon  surrendered,  as  did  several 
other  cities,  to  the  victorious  Richard,  who  now  prepared  for  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  ;  hut  at  ih(3  most»  important  crisis,  which,  if 
fortunate,  as  every  thing  seemed  to  promise,  would  have  termi- 
nated the  expedition  in  the  most  sjlorious  manner,  the  king  of 
En2;land,  on  a  review  of  his  army,  found  them  so  wasted  with 
famine,  with  Hitigue,  and  even  with  victory,  that,  with  the  utmost 
mortification  of  heart,  he  was  obliged  entirely  to  abandon  the 
enterprise.  The  war  was  finished  by  a  truce  with  Saladin,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Christian    pilgrims   should    pass   to 
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Jenisalem  in  perfect  security.  Richard  now  thought  of  returning 
to  his  dominions,  but  unwilling  to  put  himself  in  the  power  of  bis 
rival  Philip,  by  traversmg  the  kmgdom  of  France,  he  sailed  wiib  t 
siiigle  ship  to  Italy,  and  was  wrecked  near  Aquileia.  Thence 
proceeding  to  Ragusa,  and  putting  on  a  pilgrim's  disguise,  he 
resolved  to  make  bis  way,  on  foot,  through  Germany.  He  was 
discovered,  however,  at  Vienna,  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  and 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  the  emperor,  Henry  VI. 
No  sooner  was  Richard's  situation  known  to  his  subjects,  than  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  contributions  for  his  ransom,  which  was 
fixed  at  an  exorbitant  sum  by  the  emperor,  and  opposed  with 
evenr  artifice  of  the  meanest  policy,  by  the  king  of  France.  His 
brotner  John,  likewise,  who  in  his  absence  had  endeavored  to 
u^urp  the  government  of  England,  is  said  to  have  had  a  conference 
y^'iih  Philip,  in  which  the  perpetual  captivity  of  Richard  was  agreed 
upon,  while  he  himself  was  to  be  secured  upon  the  English  throne. 
These  cabals,  however,  were  unsuccessful.  Richard  obtained  his 
liberty  on  payment  of  a  ransom  equal  to  about  £300,000  sterling, 
which  his  subjects  levied  by  the  cheerful  contributions  of  all  ranks 
of  the  state.  On  his  return  to  his  dominions,  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  transports  of  delight  and  satisfaction.  Richard  had 
given  his  subjects  no  real  cause  of  affection  towards  him;  during 
a  reign  of  ten  years  he  was  but  four  months  in  the  kingdom;  but 
it  is  the  disposition  of  the  English  to  revere  heroism,  and  to 
c*)mmiserate  misfortune.  1 1  is  traitorous  brother,  after  some  sub- 
mission, was  received  into  favor;  and  Richard,  during  the  residue 
of  his  reign,  employed  himself  in  a  spirited  revenge  against  the 
I  erfidioiis  Philip,  whose  dominions  he  harassed  by  a  war,  which 
he  carried  into  the  heart  of  France.  A  treaty,  however,  was 
brought  about  bv  the  pope's  locate,  and  the  contest  was  terminated 
soon  after  by  the  death  of  Richard,  who,  in  an  assault  upon  the 
rastle  of  one  of  his  rebellious  vassals  in  the  Limosin,  was  killed  by 
in  arrow.  He  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty-second 
of  his  age. 

His  brotlicr  John,  sumamed  San$  ttrrt^  or  lackland,  i\1k>  was 
then  in  England,  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  opposition. 
There  was,  however,  a  claimant  alive,  whom  John,  by  every 
nvans,  uishcd  to  get  rid  of;  this  was  prince  Arthur,  the  son  of 
hi;t  brother  GeofTrey,  who,  at  this  time,  under  the  protection,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Philip,  king  of  France,  had  secureo  to  his  interest 
the  continental  provinces.  The  war,  therefore,  which  Richard 
had  waged  with  France,  was  renewed  with  great  animosity,  but 
was  of  short  continuance,  for  Arthur,  on  whose  account  it  had 
br«n  raised,  together  with  his  mother  Constance,  suspectii^ 
trvaclierj'  from  the  French  monarch,  threw  themselves  on  the 
clemency  of  John.  A  suspicion  better  founded,  of  the  more 
treacherous  designs  of  his  uncle,  soon  after  compelled  Arthur 
mm  to  fly  to  Philip  his  former  protector;  hostilities  were  renewed 
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oetwcen  France  and  England,  and  the  brave  youth,  who  ventured 
to  head  a  litde  army  of  his  own  countrymen,  fell  once  more  into 
tlie  hands  of  John,  who  determined  to  rid  himself  of  all  further 
vexation  on  that  score.  The  fate  of  Arthur  is  uncertain  :  he  was 
never  heard  of  from  the  moment  of  his  confinement.     The  most 

f)robable  account  is,  that  he  was  poniarded  by  John  himself,  who 
bund  in  those  servants  to  whom  he  gave  the  murder  in  charge,  t 
reluctance  to  execute  their  horrid  commission.*  John,  whose 
character  had  always  been  disgusting  to  the  English,  was  now 
completely  detested;  and  conscious  of  the  estimation  in  which  be 
was  held  by  his  subjects,  he  regulated  himself,  through  the  wliole 
course  of  his  reign,  by  those  tyrannical  maxims  of  policy,  which 
hold  the  principle  of  fear  in  the  subject  to  be  equivalent  to  afTec- 
lion.  Philip,  his  active  rival,  in  a  few  successful  inroads  entirely 
despoiled  him  of  his  continental  dominions.  He  made  some  pitiful 
efforts  to  regain  them,  which  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of 
Europe.  In  this  situation,  detested  and  despised,  a  controversy 
with  his  clergy  with  regard  to  tlie  supplying  of  the  vacant  see  of 
Canterbury  embroiled  him  with  the  church,  and  drew  on  him  the 
indignation  and  censure  of  the  pope,  who,  degrading  the  prelate 
whom  he  had  chosen,  named  another  in  his  plac^ 

John,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  first  stretch  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  pope's  nomination,  and,  with 
the  most  impolitic  violence,  sent  some,  of  his  knights  to  expel  the 
Augustin  monks  of  Canterbury  from  their  convent,  and  to  take 
possession  of  their  treasures.  Innocent  III.,  who  knew  his  own 
powers  and  the  weakness  of  the  person  with  whom  he  had  to 
contend,  sent  three  English  prelates  to  inform  him,  that  if  he 
persevered  in  these  injurious  and  undutiful  measures,  he  would 
put  his  dominions  under  the  sentence  of  an  interdict.  The  threat 
was  disregarded,  and  the  interdict  pronounced.  By  that  formida- 
ble sentence,  a  stop  was  immediately  put  to  divine  service  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  the  administration  of  all  the  sacra- 
ments, except  baptism.  The  church  doors  were  shut,  and  the 
statues  of  the  saints  laid  upon  tlie  ground;  the  dead  were  refused 
burial,  and  were  thrown  into  the  ditches  and  on  the  highways. 
The  people  were  prohibited  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  debarred 
from  shaving  their  beards,  or  giving  any  attention  to  their  apparel. 
Every  circumstance,  in  short,  seemed  calculated  to  inspire  religious 
terror.  It  was  in  vain  that  John  opposed  his  temporal  power  to 
this  proof  of  ecclesiastical  authority:  the  pope  seconded  his 
blow  by  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  absolved  the 
people  from  all  allegiance  to  his  government,  and  declared  him 
impious  and  unfit  for  human  society.     John,  however,  despised, 


*  flume  directly  charirt^s  John  with  slabbincr  Arthur  with  hia  own  hands.— 
Hume,  ch.  x.  As  also  Carte,  thoui^h  he  diabelievet  some  of  the  particuUra,  t» 
which  Hume  attaches  credit  —Carte,  b.  I'l.,  70. 
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detested,  and  excommunicated,  continued  still  refractory ;  ha 
endeavored  to  maintain  his  authority  by  the  most  cruel  acts  of 
tyranny  and  violence.  The  pope,  to  finish  his  part,  pronounced 
a  sentence  of  deposition  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  donation 
of  the  kingdom  of  England  to  Philip  of  France,  who  prepared 
immediately  an  immense  land  and  naval  armament  to  take  posses- 
sion  of  his  new  territories.  But  the  scheme  of  the  pope  was 
deeper  laid:  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention  that  Philip  should 
ioin  England  to  the  dominions  of  France  ;  his  view  was  to  intimi- 
date  John  into  an  absolute  submission  to  his  authority  from  the 
terror  of  the  dangers  that  hung  over  him.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  made  this  donation  to  Philip,  he  sent  his  legate  into  England, 
who  acquainted  John,  that  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  prevent 
the  impending  ruin  by  puttins  himself  and  his  kingdom  implicidy 
under  the  protection  ot  the  noly  see.  John  eagerly  grasped  at 
the  offered  condition,  and,  in  a  solemn  convocation  of  the  nobles 
and  people,  took  an  oath,  upon  his  knees,  by  which,  for  the 
expiation  of  his  sins,  he  surrendered  to  pope  Innocent,  and  bb 
successors,  all  his  dominions,  and  every  prerogative  of  his  crowo, 
and  engaged  to  hold  them  as  his  holiness 's  vassal  for  a  yearly 
tribute  ot  a  thousand  marks. 

Philip,  incensed  at  the  intelligence  of  this  negotiation,  by  which 
be  saw  the  pope  had  plainly  overreached  him,  determined,  not- 
withstanding, to  prosecute  the  war.  An  insurrection,  however,  ia 
his  own  territories,  and  a  successful  attack  made  upon  his  fleet  by 
the  English  admiral,  in  which  four  hundred  of  his  ships  were 
taken  and  destroyed,  obliged  him  entirely  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. 

John  was  now  at  ease  from  foreign  hostilities,  but  he  liad  too 
plainly  manifested  his  mean  and  odious  character  to  hope  for  the 
allegiance  or  quiet  submission  of  his  subjects.  Langton,  arcV 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  installed,  in  consequence  of 
the  pope's  nomination,  against  the  will  of  the  king,  and  who  was 
his  mveterate  enemy,  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of 
the  government.  A  charter,  verj'  favorable  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  tending  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  sovereign  in 
many  capital  articles,  had  been  s^ranted  by  Henry  I.  A  copy  of 
this  charter,  which  had  u'^ver  been  followed  by  any  stibstantial 
effect,  came  into  the  |>osscssion  of  Lansrton,  who,  in  a  conference 
with  some  of  the  principal  barons,  proposed  that,  on  the  ground  of 
these  concessions  from  his  predecessor,  they  should  insist,  that 
John  sliould  grant  a  solemn  confirmation  and  ratification  of  their 
liberties  and  privileges.  Tfie  barons  bound  themselves  with  an 
oath  to  support  their  claims  by  a  vigorous  ami  steady  perse\'er- 
■nre.  An  application  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  sove- 
reign, who,  unwilling  to  yield  and  yet  unable  to  refuse,  appealed 
to  tlie  holy  see.  The  pope  had  now  an  interest  to  support  liifl 
r^sal,  and  he  wrote  instantly  to  England,  requiring  by  his  suprem* 
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authority,  that  all  confederacies  among  the  barons,  which  tended 
to  disturb  tlie  peace  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  immediately  put 
an  end  to.  Tiiis  requisition  met  with  its  just  disregard.  The 
associated  barons  had  taken  the  most  effectual  measures  to  enforce 
their  claims.  They  had  assembled  an  army  of  two  thousand 
knights,  and  a  very  numerous  body  of  foot.  With  these  forces 
they  surrounded  the  residence  of  the  court,  which  was  then  at 
Oxford,  and  transmitting  to  the  king  a  scroll  of  the  chief  articles 
of  their  demand,  they  were  answered,  that  he  had  solemnly  sworn 
never  to  comply  with  any  one  of  them.  They  proceeded  imine* 
d lately  to  hostilities,  laid  siege  to  Northampton,  took  the  town  of 
Bedford,  and  marched  to  London,  where  they  were  received  with 
the  acclamations  of  all  ranks  of  the  people.  The  king,  who 
found  his  partisans  daily  abandoning  him,  began  now  to  talk  in  a 
more  submissive  strain.  He  offered,  first  to  submit  all  differences 
to  the  pope,  and  this  being  peremptorily  refused,  he  at  length 
acquainted  the  confederates,  that  it  was  his  supreme  pleasure  to 
grant  all  their  demands.  At  Runny mede,  between  Staines  and 
Windsor,  a  spot  which  will  be  deemed  sacred  to  the  latest  posteri- 
ty, a  solemn  conference  was  held  between  John  and  the  assembled 
barons  of  England,  when,  after  a  very  short  debate,  the  king  sign- 
ed and  sealed  that  great  charter,  which  is  at  this  day  the  foundation 
and  bulwark  of  English  liberty, — Magna  Charta. 

The  substance  of  this  important  charter  is  as  follows.  The 
clergy  were  allowed  a  free  election  to  all  vacant  church  prefer- 
ments, the  king  renouncing  his  power  of  presentation.  Every 
person  aggrieved  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  allowed  a  freedom 
of  appeal  to  the  pope,  and  for  that  purpose  aUowance  was  given 
to  every  man  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  at  pleasure.  The  fines 
upon  churchmen  for  any  offence  were  ordained  to  be  proportional 
tcT  their  temporal,  not  their  ecclesiastical,  possessions.  The 
barons  were  secured  in  the  custody  of  the  vacant  abbeys  and 
their  dependent  convents.  The  reliefs  or  duties  to  be  paid  for 
earldoms,  baronies,  and  knights'  fees,  were  fixed  at  a  rated  sura, 
according  to  their  value,  whereas  before  they  had  been  arbitrary. 
It  was  decreed  tiiat  barons  should  recover  the  lands  of  their  vas- 
sals forleited  for  felony,  after  being  a  year  and  a  day  in  possession 
of  the  crown;  that  they  should  enjoy  the  wardships  of  their 
miliiary  tenants,  who  held  oilier  lands  of  the  crown  by  a  different 
tenure;  that  a  person  knighted  by  the  king,  though  a  minor, 
should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  man  come  of  age,  provided  lie 
was  a  ward  of  the  crown.  It  was  enacted,  tliat  heirs  should 
marry  without  any  disparagement,  that  is,  that  no  sum  should 
he  demanded  by  the  superior  or  overlord  upon  the  marriage  of 
his  vassal.  No  sculage  or  tax  was  to  he  imposed  upon  tlie 
people,  but  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  except  in  three 
particular  cases, — the  kin-^'s  captivity,  the  knigiiting  his  eldest 
soiK   ajid   the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.     When  the  great 
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council  was  to  be  assembled,  the  prelates,  carls,  and  great  barons 
were  to  be  called  to  it  b^  a  particular  writ,  the  lesser  barons  by  a 
summons  from  the  sheriff.  It  was  ordained  that  the  king  should 
not  seize  any  baron's  lands  for  a  debt  to  the  crown,  if  the  baron 
possessed  personal  property  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt.  No 
vassal  was  allowed  to  sell  so  much  of  his.  land  as  to  incapacitate 
him  from  performing  the  necessary  service  to  his  lord. 

With  respect  to  the  people,  the  following  were  tlie  principal 
clauses  calculated  for  their  benefit.  It  was  ordained  tlrnt  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  the  king  to  his  barons  should 
be  also  granted  by  the  barons  to  their  vassals.  That  one  weight 
and  one  measure  should  be  observed  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Tliat  mercliants  should  be  allowed  to  transact  all  business  without 
being  exposed  to  any  arbitrary  tolls  or  impositions  ;  that  they,  and 
all  freemen,  sliould  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  and  return 
to  it  at  pleasure.  London,  and  all  cities  and  boroughs,  shall  pre- 
ser\'e  their  ancient  hberties,  immunities,  and  free  customs.  Aids 
or  taxes  shall  not  be  required  of  them,  except  by  the  consent  of 
the  great  council.  No  towns  or  individuals  sliall  be  obliged  to 
make  or  support  bridges,  unless  it  has  been  the  immemorial  ciis* 
torn.  The  goods  of  every  freeman  shall  be  disposed  of  accordinr 
to  his  will  or  testament  ;  if  he  die  intestate,  his  heirs  at  law  shafi 
succeed  to  them.  The  king*s  courts  of  justice  shall  be  station- 
ary, and  shall  no  longer  follow  his  (>erson  ;  they  shall  be  open 
to  every  one,  and  justice  shall  no  longer  be  bought,  refused,  or 
delayed  by  them.  The  sheriffs  shall  lie  incapacitated  to  deter- 
mine pleas  of  the  crown,  and  shall  not  put  any  person  upon  his 
trial  from  rumor  or  suspicion  alone,  but  upon  the  evidence  of 
lawful  witnesses.  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or 
dispossessed  of  his  free  tenements  or  lil>erties,  or  outlawed  or  ban- 
ished, or  any  way  hurt  or  injured,  unless  by  tke  legal  judgment 
of  his  peers  J  or  by  the  late  of  th  land  ;  and  all  who  suffered 
otlieruise  in  this  and  the  former  reigns,  shall  be  restored  to  their 
rights  and  possessions.  Every  freeman  shall  l)c  fined  in  propor 
tion  to  his  fault,  and  no  fine  shall  be  levied  on  him  to  his  utter 
ruin. 

Such  were  the  stipulations  in  favor  of  the  higher  orders  of  th# 
state,  the  barons,  tlK»  rlerp>',  the  landholders,  and  freemen.  But 
lliat  |)art  of  the  people?  who  tilled  the  sjround,  uho  constituted  in 
all  proliahllity  the  majority  of  the  nation,  seem  to  have  been  very 
lifi^hily  considered  in  this  great  charter  of  freedom.  Tliey  had 
but  one  sin'j;le  clau'se  in  their  favor,  which  stipulated  tlmt  no 
vallain  or  rustic  should  bv  anv  fine  be  bereaved  of  his  v -.rts,  his 
ploughs,  and  instruments  of  husbandry  ;  in  other  respects  ifiey 
were  considered  as  a  |)art  of  a  property  belonging  to  an  estate, 
and  were  transferable  along  with  the  horses,  rows,  and  otlier 
movables,  at  the  will  of  the  owner.  John,  at  the  same  time  that 
be   signed  the  Magna   CharU,  was  compelled   by    the  barons  to 
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sign  the  Charta  de  Foresta,  a  deed  of  a  most  important  nature 
to  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  William  the  Conqueror,  we  have 
remarked,  had  reserved  to  himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
killing  game  over  all  England,  and  the  penalties  on  any  subject 
eqcroaching  upon  this  right  of  the  sovereign  were  most  oppres- 
sive and  tyrannical.  The  most  rigorous  of  these  penalties  were 
abolished  by  the  Charta  de  Foresta;  pecuniary  fines  were  sub- 
stituted for  death  and  demembration.  Those  woods  and  forests 
that  had  been  taken  from  their  proprietors  in  the  former  reigns 
were  now  restored  to  them,  and  every  man  was  left  at  liberty  to 
enclose  his  woods,  or  to  convert  them  into  arable  land  at  bis  plea 
sure. 

The  barons,  in  order  to  secure  the  observance  of  tliese  impor- 
tant charters,  prevailed  likewise  on  John,  who  was  ready  to  grant 
every  thing,  that  twenty-five  of  their  own  number  should  be  appoint- 
ed conservators  of  the  public  liberty.  The  ease  with  which  John 
had  made  all  these  concessions  was  entirely  a  piece  of  simulation 
on  the  part  of  that  treacherous  prince.  The  barons  were  lulled 
into  security,  and  had  disbanded  their  forces,  without  taking  any 
measures  for  reassembling  them,  while  John,  in  the  meantime, 
had  privately  enlisted  a  large,  body  of  foreign  troops,  Germans, 
Brabantines,  and  Flemings,  who,  landing  in  the  kingdom,  imme- 
diately commenced  hostilities.  An  English  army,  headed  by  the 
earl  of  Salisbury,  was  likewise  in  the  king's  interest ;  and  by  these 
acting  in  different  parts  at  the  same  time,  storming  every  citadel 
which  refused  to  acknowledge  the  king's  absolute  authority,  and 
burning,  massacring,  and  plundering  in  every  quarter,  the  whole 
kinsjdom  \tas  a  scene  of  horror  and  devastation. 

The  barons,  unable  to  act  in  concert  or  to  raise  an  army  that 
could  stand  before  these  ravagers,  were  reduced  to  the  desperate 
measure  of  entreating  aid  from  France.  Philip  immediately  des- 
patched his  eldest  son  Lewis,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  7000 
men.  The  barons  became  bound  to  acknowledge  him  as  tlieir 
lawful  sovereign  ;  and  the  first  effect  of  his  appearance  in  the 
kingdom  was  the  desertion  of  a  very  large  part  of  John's  foreign 
troops,  who  refused  to  serve  against  the  heir  of  their  master. 
Lewis  advanced  to  London,  where  he  received  the  submissions 
of  the  people,  who  took  the  oath  of  fealty ;  but  discoveries  were 
soon  made  that  tended  at  once  to  wid)draw  the  English  from  all 
allegiance  to  their  foreign  master.  One  of  the  French  courtiers 
(the  Viscount  de  Melun)  had  declared  upon  his  death  bed  that 
he  knew,  from  the  mouth  of  Lewis,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
exterminate  entirely  the  English  barons,  and  to  bestow  their 
estates  and  di2:niiies  upon  his  own  French  subjects.  This,  thoueh 
a  most  improbable  scheme,  received  some  confirmation  from  the 
visible  partiality  that  Lewis  already  showed  to  his  foreign  subjects. 
The  most  powerful  of  the  nobility  took  the  alarm  immediately  ; 
they  even  chose  to  join  their  unworthy  sovereign,  rather  than  be 
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the  dupes  and  victims  of  a  treacherous  foreigner.  John,  with 
ibese  aids,  was  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  pre- 
•er\'ation  of  bis  crown.  But  this  vicious  tyrant,  from  whom 
England  could  in  no  situation  have  ever  received  beneBt,  was  cut 
off  by  a  fever  at  Newark.  Henry  III.,  bis  son,  a  boy  of  nine 
years  of  age,  was  immediately  crowned  at  Bristol,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  Mareschal  of  England,  wlio 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  guardian  of  the  king  and  pro- 
tector of  tlie  realm.  The  disaffected  barons,  whose  object  of 
hatred  and  enmity  was  now  removed,  returned  cheerfully  to  their 
diegbnce.  Lewis  found  himself  deserted  by  all  his  partisans 
among  the  English ;  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the  French 
troops  were  defeated;  and  their  prince,  finding  bis  cause  to  be 
daily  declining,  was  glad  at  last  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
protector,  and  entirely  to  evacuate  the  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

State  of  Europe  in  the  Thirteenth  Centnrj — The  CruMilee. 

While  these  eventful  transactions  were  carrying  on  in  England, 
and  John,  by  compuUion,  was  making  those  concessions  to  his 
barons,  which  a  wise  and  a  good  prince  would  not  have  thought 
it  injurious  to  regal  dignity  to  liavc  voluntarily  u^ranted,  a  young 
emperor  had  been  elected  in  Gennany,  and  enjoyed  the  throne 
which  Otho  IV.  had  resigned  before  his  death;  this  was  Frede- 
rick H.,  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  The  emperors,  at  this 
time,  were  much  more  |>owerful  tl)an  their  neighboring  monarchs 
of  France;  for,  besides  Suabia,  and  the  oilier  extensive  territories 
wbtrh  Frederick  had  in  Germany,  he  likewise  possessed  Naples 
and  Sicily  by  inheritance;  and  Lonibardy,  though  sometimes 
ttrue^lint:  for  independence,  Imd  long  been  considered  as  an  ap- 
panage of  the  empire. 

The  |K)pe  reigned  absolute  at  Rome,  where  all  the  municipal 
magistrates  were  subject  to  his  control  and  authority.  Milan, 
Brescia,  Nantua,  VicenM,  Padua,  Ferrara,  and  almost  all  the 
cities  of  Roma^na,  had,  uwler  the  i>ope's  protection,  entered  into 
a  confederacy  azainst  the  emperor.  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Mo- 
dena,  Parma,  Rt»ccio,  and  Trent  were  of  the  imperial  jMUiy. 
These  opposite  interests  produced  the  factions  of  Guelph  and 
GhibcUine,  which   for  a  length  of  time   embroiled  all   Italy   im 
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divisions,  and  split  towns  and  even  families  into  parties.  The 
Guelphs  stood  up  for  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  Ghibellines 
for  that  of  the  emperor. 

Frederick  II.,  by  his  policy  and  his  arms,  carried  on  a  visorous 
contest  with  four  popes  successively  without  bringing  any  of  them 
to  submission.  By  two  of  these  popes,  Gregory  IX.  and  Inno- 
cent IV.,  he  was  excommunicated  and  solemnly  deposed;  but 
Frederick  kept  possession  of  his  throne  and  maintained  bb  bde- 

Eendence.  In  consequence  of  the  last  sentence  of  deposition, 
e  wrote,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  to  all  the  princes  of  Grer- 
many,  "I  am  not  the -first,"  says  he,  "whom  the  clergy  have 
treated  so  unworthily,  and  I  shall  not  be  the  last.  But  you  are 
the  cause  of  it,  by  obeying  those  hypocrites,  whose  ambition,  you 
are  sensible,  is  carried  beyond  all  bounds.  How  many  infamous 
actions  may  you  not  discover  in  the  court  of  Rome!  While 
those  pontiffs  are  abandoned  to  the  vices  of  the  age,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  pleasure,  the  greatness  of  their  wealth  extinguishes  in 
their  minds  all  sense  of  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  a  work  of  charier 
to  deprive  them  of  those  pernicious  treasures  which  are  thev 
ruin;  and  in  this  cause  you  ought  all  to  cooperate  with  me." 

Innocent  IV.  endeavored  by  every  engine  in  his  power  to 
excite  the  Germans  to  rebel  against  this  spirited  emperor.  Con* 
spiracies  were  formed  against  his  life — assassins  hired  to  murder 
him — and  several  attempts  made  to  cut  him  off  by  poison.  Of 
all  these  iniquitous  proceedings  he  made  loud  complaints,  which 
the  pope  never  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  answering.  Whether 
these  machinations  were  in  the  end  effectual  is  not  certainly 
known;  but  Frederick,  after  a  life  of  much  disquiet,  died  at 
Naples  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-eighth  of  his 
reign. 

For  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  the  Ger- 
manic empire  was  without  a  sovereign,  and  was  rent  by  incessant 
factions  and  divisions.  Yet,  distracted  as  they  were  among  them- 
selves, the  Germans  allowed  the  pope  to  gain  nothing  by  their 
situation.  Italy,  indeed,  was  equally  a  prey  to  factions,  which 
gave  the  popes  too  much  to  do  at  home  to  think  of  meddling  with 
the  affairs  of  a  distant  kingdom.  France  was  still  weak,  and 
Spain  was  divided  between  the  Christians  and  Mahometans. 
England,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  miserable  theatre  of  civil  war 
and  anarchy.  Yet,  at  this  period,  distracted  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  face  of  all  Europe,  one  great  scheme  or  project  seems 
to  have  given  a  species  of  union  to  this  discordant  mass;  a  pro- 
ject, from  the  issue  of  which  arose  new  kingdoms,  new  establish- 
ments, and  a  new  system  of  manners.  This  was  the  crusades, 
or  holy  wars,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count. 

We  have  mentioned  the  irruption  of  the  Turks,  or  Turcomans, 
upon  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs.     The  manners  of  these  Tur^ 
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oomms  were  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  tribes  from  the  north 
of  Asia;    that   is   to  say,  they  were   freebooters,  who   lived  by 

Blunder,  and  had  no  strong  attachment  to  any  country.  The 
Wks,  it  is  probable,  came  from  those  regions  beyond  Mount  Tau- 
rus and  Imaus,  and  were,  therefore,  a  race  of  Tartars.  About  the 
eleventh  ceniury  they  made  an  irruption  upon  Muscovy,  and  came 
down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  imprudent  policy 
of  the  Arabians  themselves  first  introduced  these  strangers  into 
their  empire,  who  were  destined  to  overthrow  it.  One  of  the 
caliphs,  grandson  of  Haroun  AJraschid,  hired  a  body  of  Turks 
to  be  his  life-guards;  this  gave  them  some  name  and  reputation 
thev  gradually  increased  in  number,  and  acquired  influence  in  the 
civil  wars,  which  took  place  on  occasion  of  the  succession  to  the 
caliphate.  The  c.nliphs  of  the  race  of  the  Abassidc  were  deprived 
by  the  caliphs  of  the  race  of  Fatima  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa; 
and  the  Turks  subdued  at  last,  and  stripped  of  their  dominions, 
both  the  Abassidae  and  the  Fatimites. 

B^dad,  the  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs,  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1055,  and  these  conquerors  followed  the 
same  commendable  policy  with  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  and  Nor- 
mans, in  accommodating  themselves  to  the  laws  and  manners  of 
the  conquered  people.  From  this  period,  the  caliphs,  from  beine 
temporal  monarchs,  became  only  the  heads  or  supreme  pontiffs  of 
the  Mahometan  religion,  as  the  popes^  of  the  Christian;  but  the 
difference  was,  that  the  caliphs  were  sinking  from  their  ancient 
dignity,  while  the  popes  were  daily  advancing  in  power  and  splen- 
dor. At  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  Arabia  was  under  a  Turkish 
sultan,  thoucrh  the  caliph  still  retained  his  rank  and  nominal  im- 
portance. Persia  and  Asia  Minor  were  likewise  governed  by 
Turkish  usurpers;  the  empire  of  Constantinople  had  been  in  some 
decree  of  lustre  under  Constantine  Porphyrogenilus,  and  under 
Nicephorus  Phocas;  but  the  succeeding  princes  weakened  and 
reduced  it  to  a  shadow.  Michael  PaphlagonatiLs  lost  Sicily,  and 
Romanus  Diogenes  almost  all  that  remained  in  the  East,  except  the 
kinedom  of  Pontus;  and  that  province,  which  is  now  called  Tur- 
comania,  fell  soon  after  into  the  hands  of  Solyman  the  Turk,  who 
being  now  master  of  the  ereaiest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  established 
the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Nica^a,  and  began  to  threaten  Constanti- 
nople at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  first  rnisade. 

The  Greek  enipiro,  thus  cirnimscribed  in  Asia,  romprehended, 
however,  on  the  Eiiropcan  side,  all  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
Epims,  and  Illyria,  and  the  Isle  of  Crete,  now  Candia.  Tlie 
city  of  Consiantinoplt?  itself  was  populous,  opulent,  and  voluptuous. 
Its  inhabitants  styled  themselves  not  Greeks,  but  Romans,  and 
tlw  |)eople  of  Rome,  whom  they  lormed  Latins,  were,  in  their 
opinion,  a  set  of  barbarians,  wlio  had  revolted  from  them  and 
shaken  ofi' their  authority. 

Tlie  territory  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  appears  to  liara 
VOL.  II  20 
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been  over-stocked  with  inhabitants,  great  numbers  of  whom  had 
dispersed  themselves  into  different  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
they  applied  to  traffic  with  uncommon  spirit  for  those  rude  ages. 

When  Omar,  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  seized  on  the  fertile 
country  of  Syria,  he  took  possession  of  Palestine,  and  as  ibe 
.  Mahometans  esteemed  Jerusalem  a  holy  city,  Omar  built  there  a 
magnificent  mosque.  Jerusalem  at  this  time  contained  about  seven 
or  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  whose  chief  wealth  arose  'from  the 
charitable  donations  of  pilgrims,  both  Christians  and  Mahometans 
for  the  latter  paid  a  degree  of  veneration  to  the  mosque  of  Omar« 
as  well  as  the  Christians  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 

A  pilgrim,  to  whom  history  has  given  the  name  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  first  raised  up  that  spirit  of  The  Crusades  which  in- 
flamed all  Europe.  This  man,  who  was  a  native  of  Amiens,  had 
travelled  into  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  had  suffered  much  oppres- 
sion from  the  Turks.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  complained  id 
such  high  terms  of  the  grievances  to  which  the  Christian  pilgrims 
were  subjected,  that  Urban  II.  thought  him  a  very  fit  person  to 
set  on  foot  the  grand  design  which  the  popes  had  long  entertained 
of  arming  the  whole  Christian  world  against  the  infidels;  and 
Urban  himself  convoked  a  general  council  at  Placentia,  where  the 
project  was  proposed  and  highly  approved  of;  but  from  the  occu- 
pation which  the  Italian  nobility  found  at  that  time  at  home,  no 
active  measure  folk) wed  this  approbation.  The  French  possessed 
more  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  than  the  Italians.  The  design 
was  no  sooner  proposed  in  a  council,  held  at  Clermont,  in  Au- 
vergne,  than  they  took  up  arms  with  the  most  enthusiastic  emula- 
tion. The  principal  nobles  immediately  sold  their  lands  to  raise 
money  for  the  expedition,  and  the  church  bought  them  at  an  easy 
rate,  and  thus  acquired  immense  territorial  possessions:  even  the 
poorest  barons  set  out  upon  their  own  charges,  and  the  vassals 
attended  the  standard  of  their  lords.  Besides  these,  whom  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  piety  of  the  design, 
an  innumerable  multitude,  a  motley  assemblage  of  beggars,  slaves, 
malefactors,  strumpets,  debauchees,  and  profligates  of  all  kinds, 
joined  the  throng,  and  ho|)ed  to  find  in  those  scenes  of  holy  car- 
nage and  desolation,  means  of  making  their  fortune  by  plunder J^'/ ' 
A  general  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  Constantinople.  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Brabant,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Charlemagne, 
wai,  from  his  great  military  character,  chosen  to  command  an 
army  of  seventy  tiiousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  all  armed 
completely  in  steel.  Above  eighty  thousand  ranged  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  Pctor  the  Hermit,  who  walked  at  their  head 


•  Many  o\\*n  of  those  miscreants  had  their  own  motives  of  piety.  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's obiMTvation  ha«*  both  truth  and  wit  in  it.  '•  At  the  voice  of  their  pastor, 
the  r«»hher,  the  incendiary,  the  homicide  arose  by  thousands  to  red«»em  their 
pouU,  by  re|M*atin<j  on  the  infidels  the  same  deeds  which  they  had  cxercited 
•Iftinst  their  Christian  brethren." — Gibbon,  ch.  Ixviii. 
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With  a  rope  about  his  waist,  and  sandals  on  his  feet.  Peter's 
lieutenant  was  Walter  the  Pennyless,  and  in  the  van  of  his  troop 
were  carried  a  sacred  goose,  and  a  goat,  which  (monstrous  to 
believe!)  were  said  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  ira- 
mense  and  disorderly  multitude  began  their  march  towards  the 
East  in  the  year  1095.  They  made  the  first  essay  of  their  anns, 
not  upon  the  unbelievers,  but  on  their  fellow  Christians.  The 
first  exploit  which  signalized  the  expedition  was  the  taking  of  a 
small  Christian  city  in  Hungary,  which  had  refused  to  starve  its 
own  inhabitants  by  supplying  such  a  tribe  of  hungry  locusts  with 
provisions.  This  iiDpious  city  was  stormed  and  pillaged,  and  the 
inhabitants  massacred.  Another  band  of  these  adventurers  were 
employed,  in  the  meantime,  in  putting  to  death  all  the  Jews 
wherever  they  could  find  them.  The  consequence  of  these 
abominable  proceedings  was,  that  the  crusaders  were  considered 
•5  enemies  wherever  they  passed,  and  most  of  the  countries  rose 
in  arras  to  oppose  their  progress.  No  less  than  three  different 
arraies  were  cut  to  pieces  in  Hungary.  Peter  the  Hermit,  how- 
ever, found  his  way  to  Constantinople,  where  Alexius  Commenus 
was  at  that  time  emperor,  a  prince  of  great  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion, which  he  clearly  manifested  by  his  conduct  to  the  cmsaders 
Dreading  the  consequences  of  that  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  baa 
put  in  motion  such  immense  multitudes,  Alexius,  though  with 
rauch  reluctance,  thought  it  his  wisest  policy  to  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  friendship,  and  to  allow  them  a  free  passage  through  the 
imperial  dominions  into  Asia.  Anna  Commena,  the  daughter  of 
Alexius,  an  accomplished  princess,  who  has  excellently  written 
the  history  of  her  own  time,  relates  many  circumstances  which 
strongly  mark  the  rude,  uncivilized,  and  brutal  spirit  of  those 
heroes  or  chieftains  who  figured  in  those  romantic  expeditions  ; 
among  the  rest  is  one  anecdote  extremely  characteristical.  The 
chiefs  of  the  crusade  being  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  empe- 
ror who  was  seated  on  his  throne,  amidst  all  the  pomp  of  Eastern 
magnificence,  one  of  these  captains,  a  Frank  count,  stepping  up 
to  the  throne,  seated  himself  by  the  emperor's  side,  saying,  in  the 
Frank  languae^e,  ''  What  a  pretty  fellow  of  an  emperor  is  this  who 
places  himself  above  such  men  as  we  are!"  Earl  Baldwin,  one  of 
the  crusaders,  ashamed  of  this  unmannerly  insolence  of  his  country- 
man, rose  immediately,  and  pulling  him  from  his  seat,  thrust  him 
out  of  the  assembly.  Alexius,  with  much  pnidencc,  expressed 
no  resentment  at  daily  instances  of  similar  brutality  ;  he  took  a 
wiser  course,  he  hastened  to  gel  rid  of  his  troublesome  guests  by 
furnishing  them  with  every  necessary  aid  ;  and  he  fitted  out  his 
vessels  immediately  to  transport  them  across  the  Bosphorus. 
They  bnded  in  Asia,  and  inarched  on  with  the  utmost  alacrity  to 
meet  the  infidols  :  but  Solyman,  ilie  sultan  of  Nicam,  gave  them 
a  very  fatal  check.  The  greatest  part  of  those  immense  num- 
bert .  which  Ind  ranged  themselves  under  the  Hermit's  standard, 
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were  cut  to  pieces.  The  Turks  preserved  all  the  women  for  their 
seraglios  ;  — for  men,  women,  and  children  tiad  taken  up  the  cross 
and  embarked  in  the  expedition.  In  the  meantime,  a  new  swarm 
of  crusaders,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousands,  had 
arrived  at  Constantinople.  These  were  commanded  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  by  Raymond,  count  of  Thoulouse,  by  Hugh,  brother 
of  Philip  1.  of  France,  by  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  several  of  the  most  considerable 
princes  of  Europe,  most  of  whom  had  mortgaged  and  even  sold 
their  territories  to  supply  themselves  with  money  for  the  expedi- 
tion. It  was  otherwise  with  the  brave  Bohemond,  son  of  Robert 
Ouiscard,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily  ;  he  had  no  estates,  for  his  father 
had  disinherited  him.  It  was,  therefore,  an  expedition  in  which 
he  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  might  possibly  gain ;  he  Imd  formerly 
fought  with  success  against  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  was 
more  dreaded  by  the  Greeks  than  all  the  rest  of  these  adventurers. 
Bohemond  was  attended  by  his  cousin,  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished Tancred,  whose  merits,  amplified  by  fiction,  make  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  fine  poem  of  Tasso,  the  Gierusaltmme 
Liberata. 

Such  immense  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  torrents  pouring 
down  upon  Constantinople,  gave,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
very  great  uneasiness  to  the  emperor  Alexius.  Excellent  poli- 
tician as  he  was,  he  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  continual 
differences  and  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed.  The  crusaders  imag- 
ined that  the  piety  and  merit  of  the  undertaking  gave  them  a 
just  claim  to  be  maintained  and  supported  gratuitously  by  all  who 
professed  themselves  to  be  Christians.  They  behaved  with  in- 
sufferable insolence  and  folly  ;  and  matters  came  at  length  to  that 
extremity,  that  it  was  seriously  proposed  by  these  new  crusaders 
to  begin  operations  against  the  infidels  by  the  destruction  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  in  the  East.  This 
storm,  however,  was  averted  by  the  emperor  Alexius.  He  once 
more  furnished  the  crusaders  with  all  they  wanted,  loaded  them 
even  with  presents,  and  transported  them  into  Asia.  The  army 
was  reviewed  near  to  Nicasa,  where  it  was  found  to  consist  of 
600,000  foot,  including  women,  and  100,000  horse.  We  have 
no  accounts  transmitted  to  us  how  such  multitudes  procured  sub- 
sistence when  once  they  had  come  into  a  liostile  country.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  they  could  have  procured  it  by  plunder 
without  such  a  total  dispersion  as  must  have  rendered  all  their 
enterprises  inefTerlual  against  such  a  formidable  enemy  as  tlio 
Mahometans.  The  Venetians  refused  to  send  their  vessels  to 
supply  them  with  provisions,  because  they  made  very  great  profits 
at  this  time  by  trading  with  the  Mahometans.  The  merchants 
of  Genoa  and  Pisa  indeed  sent  their  ships,  laden  with  stores,  to 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  where  tl)ey  made  immense  profits  by 
selling  tliem  to  the  crusaders  ;  and  to  this  cause  has  been  attrifah- 
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uted  the  first  rbe  of  the  Genoese  wealth  and  splendor.  But 
after  all,  these  resources  were  ei^tremely  inadequate,,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  tliat  the  greatest  part  of  the  calamities  and  mis- 
fortunes  which  the  crusaders  underwent  must  have  arisen  irom  t 
scarcity  of  provisions. 

The  Turks  and  Arabians  were  at  first  unable  to  stand '  the 
shock  of  such  prodigious  multitudes,  whose  armor  gave  them 
likewise  a  very  great  advantage;  for  at  this  time  it  was  customary 
not  only  for  the  horseman,  but  his  horse,  to  be  clothed  entirely  in 
iron.  The  Turks  were  twice  defeated,  and  Bohemond  made 
himself  master  of  the  country  of  Antioch.  Baldwin,  the  brother 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  penetrated  into  Mesopotamia,  and  took 
the  city  of  Edcssa.  At  length  they  appeared  before  Jerusalem; 
and  though  famine,  sickness,  and  great  losses,  even  by  their 
victories,  had  reduced  their  immense  army  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  they  resolutely  attacked  a  gnrrison  of  forty  thousand,  and 
after  a  siege  of  five  weeks  took  the  city  by  storm.  The  whole 
iobabitants,  soldiers  and  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
were  either  Mahometans  or  Jews,  were  put  to  the  sword.  It  is 
affirmed  by  all  tlie  historians  that,  after  this  inhuman  massacre, 
the  Christians  went  in  solemn  procession  to  tlie  place  where  they 
were  told  was  the  sepulchre  of  our  Savior,  and  there  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.*  This  mixture  of  barbarity  and  cruelty  with 
the  tender  feelings,  is  derided  by  some  authors,  and  especially 
Voltaire,  as  sometliing  out  of  nature,  and  scarcely  possible;  but 
when  it  is  considered  what  was  the  motive  of  many  of  these 
men,  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  them  in  a  cause  which  they 
were  persuaded  was  to  conduct  them  to  heaven,  the  contending 
ieelings  widi  which  tliey  were  agitated,  detestation  for  those  infi- 

•  Thr  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  firtt  riew  of  tho«e  most  renerible 
mooiuneoU  of  Uie  orif^in  of  our  boly  relii^ion  it  well  described  bj  the  Abbi 
MaritA,  in  his  trareU  Uirou^h  Cyrus,  Svria,  and  Palestine.  **  The  sepulchn 
of  Christ,  which  m  open  only  on  s<>lemn  uayn,  is  in  the  church  of  the  Kesurreo- 
bon.  All  pilffrims  and  derotees  com**  hither  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries, 
under  the  prutrclion  of  tiie  i^vernor,  who  sends  a  party  of  soldiers  to  etooit 
them,  and  lliev  entor  the  church  in  procession,  with  the  sound  of  plaiotivv 
mosie.  (>n  this  occasion  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  person,  of  what* 
erer  reli|^ion,  not  to  be  inspired  with  N(*ntinK*nts  of  rercrence  and  a%ire  on  the 
Slight  of  tliis  most  aui^utt  temple,  (iloomy.  and  of  an  imm«*nse  size,  it  is 
lighted  principailv  by  thf  lanip^  which  arc  suspended  from  its  roof  The  pUfts- 
Cers  are  beconte  blarV  by  lrn:;th  of  yearn,  and  no  orn.iinents  an*  to  be  seen  oa 
its  walls.  Tlie  altars  and  statues  of  the  saints  are  of  coarse  stone,  and  the 
chandeliers  of  wood.  Kvery  thm((  used  here  for  religious  service  is  io  the 
■iinplest  and  plainest  taste.  In  a  word,  this  church  is  poor,  but  it  is  what  a 
church  ought  to  be.  Tlie  [)eity  requires  only  from  man  purity  of  h^art  and  an 
eierapbry  life.  Tlu*  company  of  derotees  oend  before  tlie  st/>ne  oi  jnctton, 
which  serred  for  embalming  the  Ivjdy  of  Christ  when  it  was  brought  dowa 
from  Mount  (?alvary,  and  n'^ieata  prayer;  afVr  which  the  priests  and  asststanfai 
worsliip  the  cross.  .NVar  this  is  the  chapel  of  the  Annunciation,  where  the 
officiating  priest  sits  down,  and  presents  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  while  df&feot 
hymiis  are  chanU*d  before  the  altars  which  bear  the  names  of  the  dtfli»reiil  rajrele- 
of  the  Catholic  church.  The  air  of  humility  and  atlention  with  which  this 
ii  ptffermtd  it  truly  aApetinf ." 
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dels  who,  as  tbey  imagined,  bad  polluted  by  tbeir  impious  wor- 
sbip  tl)e  jnost  sacred  monuments  of  tbeir  religion,  and  joy  and 
gratitude  for  the  recovery  and  vindication  of  those  venerable 
remains,  we  shall  find  nothing  in  the  deportment  of  these  crusa- 
ders but  what  is  natural  and  consistent  witli  their  situation.  Tbe 
only  just  reflection  that  can  arise  from  this  fact  is,  tbe  convictioQ 
that  there  is  no  engine  so  powerful  in  its  operation  on  tbe  huouui 
mind  as  religion,  which  can  reconcile  the  same  man  to  what  are 
seemingly  the  most  opposite  extremes. 

The  Holy  Land  was  thus  recovered  by  tbe  Christians,  and 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  obtained  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem;  but 
it  was  only  a  title,  for  a  papal  legate  arriving  in  tbe  meantime, 
claimed  the  city  as  the  property  of  God,  and  took  possession  of  it 
as  such.  Godfrey  reserved  the  port  of  Joppa,  and  some  privileges 
in  Jerusalem. 

The  crusaders  began  now  to  be  divided  among  themselves. 
They  had  formed  three  petty  states  in  Asia,  Antioch,  Jerusalem, 
and  Edessa;  and  some  years  after,  a  fourth,  which  was  that  of 
Tripoli  in  Syria,  in  the  conquest  of  which  the  Venetians  bad  some 
share;  they  lent  their  ships,  and  stipulated  in  return  for  a  part  of 
the  conquered  territory.  Even  these  little  states  were  divided, 
and  almost  every  small  town  had  a  lord  or  a  count  for  its  sove- 
reign. There  were  counts  of  Joppa,  and  marquises  of  Galilee, 
Sidon,  Acra,  and  Cesarea. 

The  Turks,  in  the  meantime,  were  not  exterminated  from  the 
Holy  Land;  on  tbe  contrary,  they  possessed  many  considerable 
garrisons,  and  were  continually  annoying  the  Christians,  whose 
strength  and  numbers  were  daily  diminishing.  A  new  swarm  of 
adventurers,  however,  set  out  from  the  West  in  the  year  1146; 
that  is,  about  fifty  years  from  the  period  of  the  departure  of  the 
first  crusade.  Their  numbers  are  computed  to  have  been  about 
two  hundred  thousand.  This  immense  body,  consisting  of  Italians, 
Germans,  and  French,  marched  under  the  command  of  Hugh, 
brother  to  Philip  L  of  France.  These  met  with  the  same  fate 
which  we  have  seen  attended  the  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 
The  Turks  cut  them  entirely  to  pieces,  and  Hugh,  their  leader, 
died  helpless  and  abandoned  in  Asia.  The  situation  of  Jerusalem 
at  this  time  was  extremely  weak;  the  numbers  of  the  garrison 
were  greatly  reduced.  Even  the  monks,  who  were  at  first  insti- 
tuted to  serve  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  obliged  to  arm  in  the 
common  defence,  and  they  associated  themselves  into  a  military 
society,  called  Templars  and  Hospitallers.  This  was  the  origia 
of  these  two  orders  of  knights,  who  afterwards  signalized  tliem- 
selves  by  their  exploits,  and  becoming  rivals,  fought  against  each 
other  with  as  much  keenness  as  ever  they  had  done  against  the 
infidels. 

In  the  meantime  Pope  Eugenius  III.  despatched  St.  Bernard, 
a  furious  and  enthusiastic  monk,  to  preach  a  new  crusade  in  France, 
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which  kindled  up  a  flame  through  the  whole  kingdom.  Lewb 
Vll.  surnamcd  tke  Youngy  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  set  the 
example  himself  hy  taking  the  cross,  and,  in  coniunctioi)  with 
Conrad. III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  appeared  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men.  The  Germans  set  out  first,  and  jealous 
of  the  French  sharing  in  their  glory,  had  no  sooner  arrived  in 
Asia  than  they  began  hostilities;  but  the  suhan  of  Iconium,  a 
very  able  prince,  drew  them  artfully  into  disadvantageous  ground, 
and  with  ver}*  little  trouble  cut  them  all  to  pieces.  Conrad,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  fled  to  Antioch;  the  enterprise  of  Lewis 
the  Young  met  with  the  same  fate.  Raslincss,  and  an  absurd 
contempt  of  their  enemies,  joined  to  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
country  in  which  ilicy  fought,  exposed  the  French  army  to  innu- 
merable hardships,  and  they  wore  at  length  totally  defeated  among 
the  rocks  of  Laodicca.  Lewis,  who  had  carried  his  young  wife, 
Eleanor  of  Guienne,  along  with  him,  had  the  addition  of  domestic 
distress  to  his  misfortunes.  That  lady's  gallantries  were  so  noto- 
rious, that  Lewis  thought  it  necessar}'  to  divorce  her.  Thus,  his 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  cost  him  not  only  his  great  army,  but 
tlie  loss  of  Poitou,  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  his  queen,  and 
one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  his  dominions.  Conrad  returned 
alone  to  Germany,  and  thus  ended  the  second  crusade,  yet  more 
disastrous  than  the  first.  It  is  computed  that  the  number  of 
Europeans  who,  in  both  these  expeditions,  left  their  country  and 
perished  in  the  East,  amounted  to  one  million  six  hundred  tlK>u- 
sand. 

The  Turks  and  Christians  in  Palestine  were,  in  the  meantime, 
mutually  exlerminalin;;  and  destroying  each  other,  wl)cn  a  new 
character  appeared  on  the  stage,  uho,  in  all  respects,  was  one  of 
the  proatcst  men  who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  the  world;  tliis 
was  Saladin,  the  nephew  of  Noureddin,  the  sultan  of  Ecypt.  In  a 
vrry  short  space  of  time  he  had  overrun  Syria,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  now  formed  the  design  of  the  conquest  of 
Jenisalem,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  prince,  Guy 
of  Lu«<i^nan. 

Ltisignan,  with  what  slender  forces  he  could  assemble,  made 
the  be^it  resistance  possible;  but  his  army  was  defeated,  Jerusa- 
lem taken,  and  he  himself  made  prisoner.  Saladin  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  humanity  and  cenerositv.  An  incident  is  record- 
ed of  this  hero  which  is  extremelv  cimracteristic.  lie  invited 
his  royal  prisoner  to  a  banquet,  and  with  his  own  hand  presented 
him  a  cup  of  liniior,  which  Lusignan,  after  havincj  drank,  oflered 
to  Rainauld  de  t)hatillon,  one  of  his  captains.  While  Cliatillon 
was  raising  the  cu[)  to  his  lips,  Saladin,  immediotelv  rising  from 
his  seat,  struck  off  his  head  with  the  sabre.  When  Lu^icnan 
expressed  h'.s  horror  and  astonishment  at  this  action,  he  was  told 
tint  it  was  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Arabians  never  to  put  to 
death  those  prisoners  to  whom  they  liad  once  given  meat  or  drink  ; 
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but  that  Chatillon  was  a  perjured  wretch,  unworthy  of  clemency, 
whom  Saladin  had  devotea  to  punishment. 

On-  Saladin 's  making  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  women,  who 
hoped  to  move  him  to  compassion,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
entreating  for  mercy  to  their  captive  fathers,  husbands,  and  chil- 
dren, but  the  generous  nature  of  this  conqueror  needed  no  entreaty 
to  prompt  to  an  exertion  of  humanity;  he  spared  the  lives  of  afl 
his  prisoners;  he  restored  to  the  Christians  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre;  and,  though  attached  himself  to  the  faith  of 
Mahomet,  he  permitted  no  injury  to  be  offered  to  the  vanquished 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  He  even  granted  Lusignan  hn. 
liberty,  on  his  swearing  never  to  take  up  arms  against  his  deliv- 
erer; but  Lusignan  shamefully  violated  his  oath,  and  prepared 
himself  for  a  new  attack  upon  his  conqueror.  The  Christians,  in 
the  meantime,  lost  almost  all  their  possessions  in  Asia ;  and  pope 
Clement  III.,  alarmed  at  the  victories  of  Sniadin,  began  to  rouse 
up  a  new  crusade  for  the  Holy  Land  from  France,  Germany,  and 
England, — while  another  was  destined  to  extirpate  the  pagans 
from  the  North  of  Europe.  This  northern  crusade,  it  is  supposed, 
consumed  about  one  hundred  thousand  Christians,  besides  the 
infidels  they  destroyed. 

Philip  Augustus,  then  king  of  France  ;  Frederic  Barbaros^^a, 
emperor  of  Germany;  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  king  of  Eng- 
land, took  up  the  cross  at  the  same  time,  and  armed  prodigious 
multitudes  from  their  several  dominions.  Frederic  lost  his  life  in 
Asia  by  bathing,  while  heated,  in  the  Cydnus;  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  150,000  men,  by  frequent  losses  was  so  reduced  that 
his  son,  the  duke  of  Suabia,  could  collect  no  more  than  seven  or 
eight  thousand,  with  whom  he  joined  himself  to  Lusignan.  Rich- 
ard and  Pliilip,  on  reviewing  their  forces  at  Piolcmais  in  Syria, 
where  they  joined  the  nominal  king  of  Jerusalem  and  the  duke  of 
Suabia,  found  the  total  amount  of  their  army  to  be  above  300,000 
men.  Ptolemais  was  taken ;  but  the  duke  of  Suabia  died,  and 
Philip  and  Richard,  mutually  jealous  of  each  other's  glory,  and 
ever  at  variance,  could  do  nothing  effeclive  while  united.  Their 
disgust  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  Philip,  over  whom  Richard,  on 
all  occasions,  had  assumed  a  superiority,  thought  proper  to  return 
to  his  own  dominions. 

Richard  was  now  left  sole  competitor  with  the  illustrious  Sala* 
din,  and  had  the  honor  of  defeating  him  in  battle  and  dismounting 
him  from  his  horse;  but  his  victories  were  without  effect;  his 
army  was  reduced  by  famine,  sickness,  and  fatigues,  and  on  arriv- 
ing at  Jerusalem,  which  ho  flattered  himself  wiili  recovering  from 
the  infidels,  he  found  his  force  so  inferior,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise,  and  to  make  his  escape  from  Palestine  in 
a  single  vessel.  Wjjat  was  his  fate  in  Germany,  and  the  misfor- 
tunes that  succeeded,  have  been  already  related  in  treating  of  the 
English  history  during  the  reign  of  this  romantic  monarch.     Sood 
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tfter  died  the  illustrious  Saladin,  leavine  behind  him  the  character 
not  only  of  one  of  the  most  heroic,  but  of  one  of  the  best  of 
princes.  In  his  last  illness,  instead  of  the  imperial  ensigns  which 
used  to  adorn  the  ^tes  of  his  palace,  he  ordered  a  winding  sheet 
to  be  hung  up,  while  a  slave  proclaimed,  with  a  loud  voice,-^ 
^^  This  is  all  diat  Saladin,  the  conqueror  of  the  East,  has  obtained 
by  his  victories!  '*  He  bequeathed,  by  his  last  will,  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  poor,  whether  they 
were  Mahometans,  Christians,  or  Jews,  intending,  as  Voltaire 
well  remarks,  to  teach,  by  his  bequest,  that  all  men  are  brethren, 
and  that  when  we  assist  them  we  ought  not  to  inquire  what  they 
believe^  but  what  ihey  feel. 

This  great  prince  died  in  the  year  1195.  The  passion  for 
religious  warfare  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  Europe;  a  new 
expedition  was  fitted  out  in  the  year  1202,  under  Baldwin,  count 
of  Flanders,  consisting- of  about  40,000  men.  The  object  of  this 
crusade  was  different  from  all  the  rest,  and  its  leaders*  under  the 
cloak  of  a  holy  war,  proposed,  instead  of  extirpating  the  infidels, 
to  dethrone  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  empire  of  the  East.  Isaac  Angelus,  the  emperor,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  liberty  by  his  brother  Alexius;  but  his  son  main- 
tained a  considerable  party  in  his  interest,  and  the  crusaders 
offered  him  their  assistance  to  regain  the  empire.  The  prince 
disgusted  both  parties  of  his  countrymen  by  accepting  the  aid  of 
foreigners,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  strangled  by  one 
of  his  own  relations.  Baldwin  and  his  army,  on  pretence  of 
revenging  his  deaih,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople:  he  took  it 
almost  without  resistance.  The  cnisaders  put  all  that  opposed 
them  to  the  sword;  and  it  is  remarked,  as  strongly  characteristic 
of  a  spirit  of  national  levity,  that  the  French,  immediately  after  a 
scene  of  massacre  and  pillage,  celebrated  a  splendid  ball,  and 
danced  with  the  ladies  oi  Constantinople,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia.  Thus  Constantinople  was  taken  for  the 
first  time,  sacked,  and  plundered  by  the  Christians.  Baldwin  was 
elected  emperor,  and  the  imperial  dominions  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  crusade.  The  Venetians,  who 
had  furnished  both  ships  and  troops,  ^ot  for  their  share  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  Isle  of  Candia,  (ancient  Crete,)  and  several  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Phrygia.  The  marquis  of  Monferrat  took 
Thessaly,  and  the  pope  became,  for  a  time,  the  head  of  the 
Eastern,  as  he  was  of  the  Western,  church.  Of  all  the  numbers 
who  had  taken  up  the  cross  in  this  crusade,  a  very  few  found  their 
way  into  the  Holy  Land,  under  Simon  de  Montfort;  but  they  did 
nothing  effectual.  The  imperial  family  of  the  Comnenari  was 
not  exiinguislicd  in  the  fall  of^  the  Eastern  empire.  One  of  them, 
Alexius,  escaped  with  some  ships  to  Colchis,  and  fotmded  there, 
between  the  sea  and  Mount  Caucasus,  a  small  state,  which  ha 
called  the  empire  of  Trebizond.     Another  state,  dignified  likewise 
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with  tlie  title  of  empire,  was  founded  by  Theodore  Lascarius,  who 
retook  Nicaea.  Other  Greeks  formed  a  league  with  the  Turks 
and  Bulgarians,  and  with  their  assistance  dethroned  the  new 
emperor  Baldwin,  and,  cutting  offj^s  legs  and  arms,  exposed  him 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

Notwithstanding  the  miserafile  termination  of  all  these  religious 
enterprises,  the  enthusiastic  spirit  was  still  as  violent  as  ever,  and 
a  new  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  establish  John  de  Brienne  as 
king  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  throne  happened  now  to  be  vacant. 
An  army. of  100,000  excellent  troops,  French,  Hungarians,  and 
Germans,  landed  at  Ptolemais,  in  Palestine,  while  Sapliadin,  sultao 
of  Egypt,  the  b'rother  of  Saladin,  had  left  his  dominion  to  lay 
waste  the  Holy  Land.  It  seemed  a  tempting  enterprise  for  the 
crusaders  to  make  reprisals  upon  Egypt,  and  accordingly  they  left 
the  Christians  in  Palestine  to  defend  themselves,  and  set  sail  for 
Damietta,  the  ancient  Pelusium.  The  siege  of  this  city  employed 
them  no  less  than  two  years;  and  after  it  was  taken  it  was  lost  by 
the  folly  of  the  pope's  legate,  who  pretended  that  in  right  of  his 
master  he  had  a  title  to  regulate  the  disposition  of  the  army  as 
well  as  the  church.*  By  his  orders  they  were  encamped  between 
two  branches  of  the  Nile,  at   the  very  time  when  it  beiran  its 

Eeriodical  inundation.  The  sultan  of  Egypt  assisted  its  operation 
y  a  little  art,  and,  by  means  of  canals  and  sluices,  contrived 
entirely  to  deluge  the  Christians  on  one  side,  while  he  burnt  their 
ships  on  the  other.  In  this  extremity  they  entreated  an  accommo- 
dation, and  agreed  to  restore  Damietla  and  return  into  Phcenicia, 
leaving  their  king,  John  de  Brienne,  as-  an  hostage.  John,  how- 
ever, soon  after  got  his  liberty:  and,  by  a  very  strange  vicissitude 
of  fortune,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Constantinople  during  an 
interregnum  after  the  death  of  Baldwin,  was  elected  emperor  of 
the  East.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Frederick  II., 
emperor  of  Germany,  along  with  his  riglit  to  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  This  j)oliiic  prince  was  very  sensible  that  nothing 
was  to  be  made  by  crusades;  he  therefore  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  sulian  Meladin,  by  which  he  secured  the  right  to  Jeru- 
salem, Nazareth,  and  some  villages,  and  agreed  to  relinquish  all 
the  rest. 

Such  was  the  slate  of  affairs  in  the  East,  and  such  the  small 
fruit  of  so  much  bloodshed,  when  a  very  great  revolution  took 
place  in  Asia.  Genghis-khan,  with  his  Tartars >  broke  down  from 
the  countries  beyond  Caucasus,  Taurus,  and  Mount  Imaus.  They 
first  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Chorassin,  a  province  of  Persia, 
who,  being  forced  to  abandon  their  own  rountry,  precipitated 
themselves  upon  Syria,  and  j>at  all  to  ihe  sword,  Christians, 
Turks,  and  Jew's  indiscriminately.  The  Christians  united  to  repci 
these  invaders,  and  the  Templars,  the  Hospitallers,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  (a  new  order  formed  by  the  German  pilgrims,) 
signalized  themselves  in  some  desperate  efforts  of  resistance;   but 
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the  Christians  were  entirely  defeated.  They  retained  still  a  few 
places  on  the  sea-coast;  but  their  affairs  were,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
most  wretched  situation,  when  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  distinguislied 
by  the  title  of  Saint  Lewis,  prevented  for  awhile  their  entire  extir* 
pation,  by  fitting  out  the  last  crusade. 

Lewis  was  a  prince  in  every  respect  formed  to  render  his  suo- 
jects  happy,  and  to  repair,  by  his  political  and  economical  talents, 
the  misfortunes  which  his  country  liad  sustained  during  the  course 
of  a  century  and  a  half  by  those  ruinous  expeditions  to  the  East. 
But,  unfortunately,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  he  fancied  that  he 
had  received  a  summons  from  heaven  to  take  up  the  cross  against 
the  infidels  ;  aiul  neither  the  return  of  his  reason,  the  entreaties  of 
hb  queen,  nor  the  remonstrances  of  his  counsellors  could  divert 
him  from  that  fatal  project.  He  employed  four  years  in  preparing 
for  the  expedition,  and  set  out  with  his  queen,  his  three  brothers, 
and  their  wives,  and  all  the  knights  of  France,  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  their  vassals  and  attendants.  On  arriving  at  Cyprus 
he  was  joined  by  the  king  of  that  island,  and  proceeding  to  i,zy pi 
they  began  the  campaign  with  expelling  the  barbarians  from 
Damietta.  Here  they  were  reinforced  by  a  new  army  from 
France,  amounting  to  60,000  men,  and  Melecsala,  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  thought  it  his  wisest  course  to  sue  for  peace,  which,  how- 
ever was  refused  him.  This  denial  the  Christians  had  soon  abun- 
dant  reason  to  repent,  for  half  of  their  immense  army  perished  by 
sickness,  and  the  other  half  was  defeated  by  Ahnoadin,  the  son  of 
Melersala.  Lewis  himself,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  third  was  killed  in  the  ens^agement.  Lewis 
offered  a  million  of  besants  in  gold  for  the  ransom  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-prisoners;  and  such  was  the  uncommon  generosity  of 
this  infidel  prince,  that  he  remitted  to  him  a  fifth  part  of  the  sum, 
Lewis  |)aid  his  ransom  and  retunied  to  his  dominions,  where,  for 
thirteen  years,  he  employed  himself  in  all  the  duties  of  a  wise  and 
viftuous  prince;  bu:  his  passion  for  the  crusades  returned  with 
double  violence.  The  pope  encouraged  him  by  granting  him  a 
lenih  penny  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  clerg\'  for  three  years; 
and  he  set  out  a  second  time  with  nearlv  the  same  force  as  before. 
Brit  his  brother  Chnrh^s  of  Aiijou,  whom  the  pope  had  n.ade 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  turned  the  course  of  his  arms  to  Africa 
instend  of  Palestine.  Charles's  ambition  was  to  seize  the  domin- 
ions of  the  king  of  Tunis,  and  Lewis  joined  in  the  enterprise 
from  an  earnest  desire  of  converting  that  prince  and  his  subjects 
to  Christianity;  both  were  unsuccessful  in  tlieir  aims.  Tlie 
Christians  were  besieged  in  their  camp  by  the  Moors,  and  the 
unfortunate  Lewis,  after  losing  one  of  his  sons  by  the  plaeue,  fell 
a  vinim  himself  to  the  same  distemper.  His  brother,  the  king 
of  Sicily,  concluded  a  jieace  with  the  .Moors,  and  some  few  of  the 
Christian  troops  who  survived  tliat  mortal  contagion  were  brought 
'tack    to    Europe.       In    these    two    unforimaie    expedilioiw   of 
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Lewis  IX.,  it  is  computed  that  there  perished  100,000  men , 
50,000  had  perished  under  Frederic  Barbarossa ;  300,000  under 
Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion;  200,000  in  the  tune 
of  John  de  Brienne;  and  160,000  had  before  been  sacrificed  in 
Asia,  besides  those  that  perished  in  the  expedition  to  Constanti- 
nople. Thus,  without  mentiotimg  a  crusade  in  the  North,  and 
that  afterwards  to  be  taken  notice  of  against  the  Albigenses,  it  is  a 
reasonable  computation  to  estimate  that  two  millions  oi  Europeans, 
m  these  expeditions,  were  buried  in  the  East. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Efiecii  of  the  Cniiade§— Rise  of  Chivftlrj  uid  Romance. 

Several  authors  have  incidentally  touched  upon  the  effects 
produced  by  the  crusades  on  the  government  and  manners  of 
the  European  nations;  particularly  two  of  the  greatest  of  inv 
English  historians,  Hume  and  Robertson,  the  last  of  whom  has 
examined  that  topic,  at  considerable  length,  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Charles  V.  The  subject,  however,  is  not,  as  I 
apprehend,  exhausted.  The  particular  effects  which  have  been 
touched  on  by  these  authors,  I  shall  very  briefly  recapitulate. 
Some  of  them  are,  as  I  think,  liable  to  a  few  objections,  and  I 
siiall  subjoin  the  notice  of  such  other  consequences  as  I  think 
must  liave  been  the  natural  and  certain  result  of  those  expedi- 
tions. 

One  immediate  consequence  of  the  crusades  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  refinement  of  the  European  manners,  and 
an  improvement  of  the  arts  imported  by  the  crusaders,  from  an 
acquaintance  with  the  countries  more  polished  than  their  own ; 
yet,  the  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  find  from  history,  that  the  period 
of  the  crusades  was  the  era  of  any  such  actual  improvement, 
either  in  manners  or  in  the  arts.  The  times  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  crusades  were,  in  many  respects,  rather  inferior  to 
those  which  preceded,  than  superior.  The  last  crusade  was  fin- 
ished in  the  year  1250:  from  that  lime,  for  above  two  centuries, 
there  never  was  a  period  in  which  Europe,  on  the  whole,  ap- 
peared more  barbarous  and  unenlightened;  nor  was  it  till  aftar 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  Greek  empire,  which  was  in  the  year  1453,  that 
there  was  any  sensible  improvement  in  the  stale  of  the  fine  arts 
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10  Europe.  It  was  then  that  the  Greek  artisans,  and  nianj  men, 
eminent  for  their  learning,  being  driven  from  their  country,  now 
occupied  by  the  Turks,  resorted  to  ilie  different  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  particularly  Italy  and  France;  and  from  that  time,  wo 
may  date  with  certainty  the  revival  of  the  arts,  and  the  sensible 
improvement  of  the  European  manners. 

One  certain  effect  of  the  crusades  must  have  been  great 
changes  in  territorial  property  througliout  the  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope. The  nobility  and  barons  who  went  on  those  expeditions 
were  obliged  to  sell  tlieir  lands  to  defray  their  charges.  The 
lands  passed  into  the  liands  of  otlier  proprietors,  and  their  former 
masters,  such  of  them  as  ever  returned  to  their  country,  had 
expended  tlie  whole  of  their  fortunes.  This  fluctuation  of  prop- 
erty diminished  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  greater  barons, 
and  weakened  the  aristocratical  spirit  of  the  feudal  system.  Tlie 
lands  of  a  single  lord  were  likewise  divided  among  a  number  of 
smaller  proprietors;  for  few  individuals  were  then  opulent  enoueh 
to  have  purchased  entif^  lordships.  This  would  necessarily  dif- 
fuse a  spirit  of  independence,  and  bring  men  nearer  to  an  equality 
of  property. 

In  the  next  place,  the  towns  or  borou^^hs,  which  were  then 
tied  down  by  a  sort  of  vassalage  and  clientship  to  the  nobles, 
began  now  to  purchase  their  immunity;  and,  mstead  of  being 
entirely  governed  by  these  nobles,  to  whom  the  magistrates  were 
no  more  than  servants  and  steward?,  while  they  exercised  them- 
selves tlie  supreme  civil  and  criminal  audiority,  and  imposed 
wliat  taxes  or  exactions  they  thought  fit,  the  towns  now  acquired 
a  rij^ht  of  choosing  their  own  magistrates,  who  were  responsible 
to  liie  public;  they  freed  themselves  from  those  arbitrary  imposi- 
tions, and  were  governed  by  their  own  municipal  statutes,  subor- 
dinate to  the  public  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  municipal 
govcTnmcnt  began,  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Europe,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  feudal. 

It  is  (lifiicult  to  say  whether  the  church,  upon  tlie  whole, 
gained  or  lost  by  the  crusades.  The  authority  of  the  popes  was 
certainly  increased  in  the  article  of  an  extent  of  jurisdiction,  and 
their  right  of  conferring  kine^donis  hecan  now  to  be  less  ques- 
tioned, because  it  was  so  custornar)*;  hut  the  unsuccessful  issue 
of  these  enterprises,  and  their  ruinous  consequences  in  de|)opu- 
bting  and  impoverishint;  all  (Christendom,  took  a  strong;  hold  of 
tlie  minds  of  men  of  sense,  and  thus  weakened  the  papal  author- 
ity, by  exposing  il:e  interested  and  selfish  motives  uhirh  hatl 
influenced  the  see  of  Rome  in  preachins;  up  those  di^stnirtive 
tmiainents  and  expeditions.  In  another  respect,  the  cain  of  tlie 
church  was  balanced  hv  its  loss.  Manv  of  the  relicious  orders 
and  societies  acquired  ron;-  lerable  territorial  opulence  by  the 
purcliase  of  the  lands  of  the  barons  at  nn  easy  rate  :  btit  \h\% 
mcreaso  of  wealth    was    pro|)ortionally   diminished  by  tlie  lax  of 
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the  tenth  penny,  which  it  became  customary  for  the  pope  to  grant 
to  the  kings  out  of  the  revenue  of  all  the  clergy  m  their  domin* 
*ons. 

A  very  sensible  effect  of  the  crusades  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe  was  the  necessity  which  the  princes  of  the  several  coun- 
tries found  themselves  to  be  under,  from  the  scarcity  of  money, 
of  making  an  alteration  in  the  coin,  and  debasing  its  weight  and 
intrinsic  value.  This  occasioned  excessive  murmurings  among 
the  people,  and  their  resentment  was  expressed  by  plundering 
the  Jews,  who  were  at  this  lime  the  bankers  over  all  Europe, 
and  who  it  was  thought,  by  amassing  prodigious  wealth  by  usury, 
had  robbed  and  impoverished  the  different  kingdoms  in  which 
they  resided.  Both  in  England  and  in  France,  the  Jews  were 
the  victims  of  this  false  idea,  and  they  were  not  only  stripped  of 
their  wealth,  but  banished  from  the  country. 

A  few  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
substantial  gainers  by  the  crusades.  Genoa  and  Pisa  enriched 
themselves  in  the  beginning,  by  possessing  exclusively  the  trade 
of  furnishing  ships  to  transport  the  forces  to  the  Levant,  and  of 
supplying  them,  when  there,  with  provisions.  Venice  came  in 
afterwards  for  a  share  of  those  gains,  and  showed  a  more  exten- 
sive spirit  of  enterprise,  by  furnishing  troops,  and  stipulating  for 
a  share  of  the  conquered  lands.  By  these  means  the  Venetians 
acquired  the  province  of  Dalmatia,  the  Peloponnesus,  the  island 
of  Candia,  and  several  towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  last  particular  which  I  shall  mention  as  a  consequence  of 
the  holy  wars  was  the  perfection  of  chivalry  and  of  that  romantic 
spirit  for  adventure,  which  for  some  centuries  infected  all  Europe. 
The  real  perils  which  those  adventurers  encountered  were  embel- 
lished in  their  narrations,  and  thence  arose  a  fondness  for  extrav- 
agant stories,  and  wonderful  fictions  of  the  imagination. 

On  the  origin  of  chivalry,  a  great  deal  has  been  written  and 
conjectured,  and  many  opinions  been  given,  which,  though  they 
differ  in  some  particulars,  resolve  ultimately  into  the  same  idea, 
which  is,  that  this  extraordinary  institution,  or  rather  system  of 
manners,  arose  naturally  from  the  stale  and  condition  of  society  m 
those  ages  when  it  was  observed  to  prevail.  The  government  of 
the  Germanic  nations,  where  a  vast  number  of  detached  tribes 
were  each  under  the  command  of  an  independent  chief,  and  the 
condition  of  individuals  whose  almost  constant  occupation  was  war, 
were  a  necessary  cause  of  that  exclusive  regard  which  was  paid 
to  the  profession  r*''  arms,  in  comparison  with  which  every  other 
employment  wab  eslcemcd  mean  and  unimportani.  It  was  cus- 
tomary in  many  nations,  that  the  first  introduction  of  youth  to  the 
occupations  of  manhood  was  aticnded  with  peculiar  ceremonies 
and  distinguished  solemnity:  and  thus,  among  the  German  na- 
tions, it  was  extremely  natural  that  the  youth  should  be  introduced 
with  particular  ceremonies  to  that  military  profession  in  which  he 
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to  be  engaged  for  life.  The  chief  of  the  tribe,  under  whose 
banner  all  his  vassals  were  to  fight,  bestowed,  himself,  the  sword 
wad  armor  upon  the  young  soldier,  as  a  mark  that,  being  conferred 
by  him,  they  were  to  be  used  at  his  command,  and  for  his  service 
■lone.  When  the  feudal  system  became  matured,  and  the  vas- 
sals tiiemselves  had  a  subordinate  train  of  vassals  and  dependents, 
they,  in  imitation  of  the  chief  or  overlord,  assumed  to  themselves 
the  power  of  conferring  arms  upon  tlieir  sub-vassals.  There  is 
a  natural  fondness  for  ceremonies  which  impress  the  imagination, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  from  a  few  solemnities  first  used,  new 
solemnities  bein;;  added  from  time  to  time,  that  extraordinary, 
complicated,  aful  mysterious  pomp  at  length  arose,  with  which 
we  find  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  conferred  about  the  period 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  candidate  for  that  honor  was  previously  prepared  for  it  by 
the  most  austere  fasts.  He  was  obliged  to  spend  a  whole  night 
in  a  church  in  prayer,  to  make  a  solemn  and  full  confession  of  his 
tins,  to  receive  tlie  holy  eurharist,  and  to  have  his  body  purified 
by  bathing ;  then  he  was  again  introduced  into  the  church,  where 
be  presented  to  ihc  priest  a  sword,  who,  giving  it  his  benediction, 
bung  it  round  the  neck  of  the  novice  ;  he  again,  taking  it  ofT, 
presented  it  to  the  kuight,  or  chief,  who  was  to  confer  the  honor 
upon  him  ;  and  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  joinmg  his  liands, 
alter  solemnly  swearing  to  maintain  the  cause  of  religion  and 
chivalry,  he  received  from  him  the  spurs,  the  halberd,  the  coat  of 
mail,  and  the  sword.  Tiicu  the  chief,  embracing  him  round  the 
neck,  and  gently  striking  him  three  times  with  the  flat  part  of  his 
fword  upon  the  shoulder,  finished  the  ceremony  by  pronouncing 
these  words — ''  In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George, 
I  make  thee  a  knl2;lu.     Be  valiant,  hardy,  and  loyal." 

Th'3  young  kfiiiclit  was  now  entirely  possessed  with  the  strong 
ambition  of  si^nalizini;  himself  by  some  romantic  and  dangerous 
adventure.  lie  went  forth,  if  we  are  to  beheve  hterally  the 
chroniclers  of  those  ages,  with  the  determined  purpose  of  pro- 
Toking  to  combat  some  other  knight  of  established  renown  ;  and 
to  elfect  this  a  pretence  was  never  wanting.  He  had  only  to 
assert  boldly  tiiat  the  lady  whom  it  was  his  liappiness  to  serve  and 
obey,  excelled  every  other  female  in  beauty  and  in  virtue  as 
much  as  the  moon  surpass'^d  the  stars  in  splendor,  and  to  insist 
upon  every  kni;;hl  he  met  making  the  «ame  acknowledgnuMil. 

The  high  estt^ecn  of  the  female  sc\  we  have  before  remarked 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  manners.  It  was  rc- 
niarkod  hy  Taciiu*;,  an«l  by  Caisar,  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and, 
in  the  proi^rc^s  of  mann«  rs  from  the  rudeness  of  their  tribes 
at  the  time  of  ihcse  hi-itorians  to  the  age  of  the  perfection  of  the 
feudal  system,  it  productHl  at  lengdi  the  hi;:h  and  refined  ideas  of 
romantic  gallantry.  The  casdes  of  tiie  barons  were  in  miniature 
the  courts  of  sovereigns.     The  constant  society  of  tiie  ladies,  wbo 
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found  only  iq  such  fortresses  a  proper  security  and  protection, 
necessarily  encouraged  a  soft  intercourse,  which  the  authority  of 
the  baron  kept  always  within  the  bounds  of  politeness.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  honor  and  chastity  of  the  ladies  from  all  insult  and 
outrage  became  naturally  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an  accom- 
plished knight ;  and  the  passion  of  love,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, was  necessarily  carried  to  a  most  romantic  height. 

Spenser,  whose  beautiful  fictions  convey  an  idea  of  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalry,  strongly  marks  this  connection  of  romantic  love 
with  the  profession  of  arms  : 

"  It  hath  been  through  all  ages  ever  seen 

That  with  Uie  praise  of  arms  and  chivalry 

The  prize  of  beauty  still  hath  joined  been, 

And  that  for  reason's  special  privity  ; 

For  either  doth  on  other  much  rely ; 

For  he  me  seems  most  fit  the  fair  lo  serve 

That  can  her  best  defend  from  villany, 

And  she  most  fit  his  service  doth  deserve 
That  fairest  is,  and  from  her  faith  will  never  Bwenre.*' 

To  the  passion  for  military  glory  and  romantic  love,  which 
distinguish  the  profession  of  chivalry,  were  added  very  high  ideas 
both  of  morality  and  religion  :  such  morality,  indeed,  and  such 
religion,  as  we  may  expect  from  the  rudeness  and  barbarism  of 
tlie  times.  The  Gothic  knights  had  the  highest  pride  in  redress- 
ing wrongs  and  grievances  ;  but  in  this  honorable  employment 
the  wrongs  they  committed  were  often  greater  than  those  they 
redressed  ;  and  in  the  vindication  of  the  fame  or  honor  of  a  mis- 
tress, a  real  and  most  atrocious  injury  was  frequently  committed 
in  revenge  of  one  purely  ideal.  Their  religion,  too,  was  of  that 
extraordinary  cast,  that,  though  professedly  superior  to  all  other 
duties,  it  always  in  reality  acted  a  part  subordinate  to  military 
fame  and  the  honor  of  the  ladies.  It  is  confessed  by  one  of  their 
greatest  encomiasts,  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  that  their  devotion  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  observance  of  some  external  ceremonies,  and 
that  the  greatest  offences  might  be  easily  expiated  by  a  penance 
or  a  pilgrimage,  which  furnished  an  agreeable  opportunity  for  new 
adventures. 

Chivalry,  whether  it  began  with  the  Moors  or  Normans,  did  not 
attain  its  perfection  till  the  period  of  the  crusades,  when  a  great 
and  interestine;  object  was  furnished  to  those  who  aspired  at  mili- 
tary fame.  The  sj)irit  of  adventure  and  the  passion  for  glory  had 
now  a  noble  field  lor  exertion  ;  and  we  have  observed  accordingly 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  ardor  seemed  to  pervade  at  once  all  the 
European  nations.  We  have  already  seen  how  prodigious  was 
the  waste  of  blood  in  those  expeditions,  and  how  few  returned  to 
their  countries  of  those  immense  swarms  which  poured  into  the 
East.  But  those  few  who  did  return  found  in  the  admiration  and 
applause  of  their  countrymen  a  high  reward  for  their  labors  :  their 
oraises  were  sung  by  bards  and  minstrels,  and  their  exploits  re- 
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corded  in  a  species  of  composition  unknown  till  this  time,  the 
celebrated  old  Romances.  This  species  of  composition  was  so 
named  from  the  Romance  language,  in  which  the  first  of  these 
works  were  composed.  Latin  was  the  vulgar  tongue  in  Prance 
till  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century ;  then  arose  a  mixed  dia- 
lect between  the  Latin  and  the  Frank  tongues,  which  was 
termed  Romance^  and  which  in  process  of  time  is  now  matured 
kilo  the  French  language. 

Although  the  most  ancient  of  those  compositions,  termed 
romances,  treat  of  the  actions  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  who 
existed  even  some  centuries  before  the  period  of  the  crusades,  it 
is  very  certain  that,  till  the  twelfth  century,  there  were  none  of 
those  works  known  in  Europe.  Tiie  first  works  of  romantic 
6ction,  which  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent 
romances,  were  the  histor}'  of  the  deeds  of  the  Welsh  princes, 
particularly  Arthur,  king  of  the  Britons,  written,  or  compiled  by 
Oeofirey  of  Monmouth,  who  died  in  the  year  1154;  and  the 
iabulous  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers,  written, 
as  is  supposed,  by  a  monk,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  arch- 
bishop Turpin,  about  the  same  period.  At  this  very  time  all 
Europe  was  engrossed  with  the  second  crusade.  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  had  taken  Jerusalem,  and  the  Holy  Land  was  recovered. 
The  attention  •of  the  European  kingdoms  was  occupied  entirely 
by  ihose  interesting  relations  which  adventurers  were  daily  bring- 
ing from  the  East,  of  wonderful  exploits  and  extraordinary'  successes 
or  misfortunes.  But  the  appelite  for  the  marvellous,  which  was 
then  highly  fostered  by  ihe  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times, 
was  not  sufTicienlly  gratified  by  those  relations,  exaggerated  as  we 
may  suppose  them  to  have  been.  Something  more  was  still  re- 
quired, and  the  romanrer,  who,  in  the  relation  of  contemporary 
events,  found  himself  too  much  fettered  bv  known  truths,  was 
enabled,  by  choosing  an  ancient  hero  for  his  theme,  to  give  free 
scope  to  his  imagination,  which,  the  more  wonderful  were  its 
chimeras,  gave  still  the  higher  delight  and  satisfaction.  Eginhart, 
the  conlomporar)'  of  Charlemagne,  and  his  secretary  and  biogra- 
pher, however  credulous  was  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  how- 
ever fond  of  the  marvellous,  was  not  at  liberty  to  embellish  his 
narration  with  colors  known  bv  all  to  be  bcvond  the  tnitli  ;  but 
the  nominal  Turpin,  in  his  history  of  Charlcma;^ne  and  his  twelve 
peers,  who  introduced  him  to  view  through  the  medium  of  three 
dark  centuries,  was  under  no  such  restraint.  Charlernarjne  is 
here  a  very  ditferent  personage,  and  the  dangers  he  really  under- 
went in  hi$  extensive  conquests  are  nothing  to  the  dreadful  perils 
he  and  lI:^  twelve  peers  are  made  to  encounter  amidst  the  horrible 
assaults  of  dragons  and  serpents,  and  the  dreadful  mnchinations  of 
giants  and  enchanters. 

The  vlTcri  of  ihosp  extraoniinnn*  fieiions  ua^  in  thcxe  ilnvs  ex- 
treinely  powerful.  Tlwt  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  propensity  to 
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relish  the  description  of  those  chimeras  of  the  imagination  has  never 
been  denied ;  and  philosophers  have  endeavored,  by  a  variety  of 
ingenious  reasonings,  to  account  for  a  fact,  apparently  so  singular, 
as  that  the  mind  should  take  any  interest  m  the  description  of 
events  or  scenes,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  convinced,  from 
our  reason,  that  they  are  utterly  impossible.  The  phenomenon 
may,  perhaps,  be  thus  simply  accounted  for.  Every  narration  or 
description  has,  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  effect  of  a  dramatic 
representation.  We  allow  ourselves  to  enter  into  the  situation 
and  feelings  of  the  persons  concerned.  We  adopt  for  the  time 
their  ideas  and  their  character  of  mind;  and  as,  in  order  to  copceive 
and  to  be  interested  in  the  feelings  of  Hamlet,  upon  the  sight  of 
his  father's  ghost,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  spectator  should  have 
a  belief  in  the  reality  of  ghosts  and  apparitions ;  so  in  the  fictions 
of  Geoffrey  and  of  Turpin,  of  Ariosto  and  of  Tasso,  when  we  see 
die  characters  act  consistently  with  the  belief  of  the  power  of 
enchantment,  and  the  reality  of  spirits,  giants,  and  fiery  dragons, 
we  adopt  for  the  time  their  feelings,  and  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  them  on  the  score  of  absurdity. 

But  if  at  this  day,  under  the  disadvantage  of  giving  no  credit 
to  the  reality  of  these  supernatural  scenes  and  objects,  we  still 
find  ourselves  highly  interested  in  such  descriptions  ;  how  infinitely 
more  powerful  must  have  been  their  effect  in  those  times  when 
the  unenlightened  minds  of  the  generality  of  mankind  gave  full 
belief  to  the  power  of  magic,  the  agency  of  spirits,  and  all  the 
train  of  ^^Gorgons^  spectres^  and  chimeras  dire  T^  That  such 
was  the  credulity  of  the  times  when  those  romances  were  written 
is  beyond  all  question — a  credulity,  too,  which  prevailed  in  times 
much  nearer  to  the  modern  :  and  hence  it  is  not  a  little  wonderful, 
that  some,  and  those  too  ingenious  critics,  should  have  considered 
all  those  fictions  as  purely  allegorical,  and  as  being  intended  to 
shadow  out  real  events,  or  circumstances  of  genuine  manners,  and 
as  such  attempted  to  explain  them.  Dr.  Hurd,  in  his  Letters  on 
Chivalry  and  Romance,  (page  28,)  says,  "  We  hear  much  of 
knights-errant  encountering  giants,  and  quelling  savages  in  books 
of  chivalry.  These  giants  were  oppressive  feudal  lords,  and  every 
lord  was  to  be  met  with,  like  the  giant,  in  his  strong-hold  or  castle. 
Their  dependents,  of  a  lower  form,  who  imitated  the  violence  of 
their  superiors,  and  had  not  their  castles,  but  their  lurking-places, 
were  the  savages  of  romance.  The  greater  lord  was  called  the 
giant  for  his  power,  the  less,  a  savage  for  his  brutality."  It  may 
bo  asked  of  Dr.  Hurd,  what  then  were  the  serpents  and  dragons  f 
and  Mons.  Mallet,  an  insjenious  Frenchman,  will  give  the  answer  ; 
for  he  explains  them  likewise  hy  the  helj)  of  allegor}'.  "  The 
serpents  and  dragons,'*  says  ho,  "  which  guarded  the  enchanted 
castles,  were  nothing  olso  than  the  winding  walls  which  surrounded 
the  Gothic  fortresses,  built  on  the  projecting  summits  of  rocks  and 
•irecipices.     It  is  pity  there  wore  no  cannon  known  in  those  days, 
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wlien  romantic  fiction  was  at  its  height,  otherwise  the  allegory 
would  have  been  complete,  of  the  dragons  vomiting  fire  ana 
voiding  stench  sulphureous."  But  this  idea  is  altogether  a  false 
one:  the  more  ancient  romances  were  neither  written  with  the 
purpose  of  conveying  an  allegorical  meanine,  nor  was  there  any 
thought  at  that  time  of  giving  them  such  interpretation.  They 
were  readily  received  by  the  general  belief  in  their  literal  signifi- 
cation; the  power  of  enchantment  was  then  fully  credited,  and 
if  it  is  alleged  that  the  authors  of  those  works,  who  knew  that 
they  had  spun  them  out  of  their  own  brain,  must  have  been  con- 
scious that  they  were  imposing  a  fiction  on  the  world;  I  answer, 
that  they  believed,  as  firmly  as  their  readers,  that,  at  least,  such 
events  were  possible;  and  in  all  probability  adopted  them  from 
traditionary  accounts,  which  they  had  done  nothing  more  than 
arrange  and  embellish. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  I  speak  here  only  of  the  more 
ancient  of  the  old  romances.  The  mode  of  instruction  by  alia- 
gory  came  afterwards  to  be  much  in  use;  and  when  those  notions 
of  the  power  of  enchantment  began  with  the  wiser  sort  to  lose 
somewhat  of  their  credit,  they  still  retained  the  power  of  strongly 
impressing  the  imagination,  and  captivating  the  general  attention. 
They  were  now  adopted  by  the  poets  as  an  allegorical  vehicle  for 
moral  instruction:  such  at  least  is  the  apology  by  which  some  of 
the  poets,  both  of  Italy  and  of  our  own  nation,  seem  very  desirous 
of  excusing  themselves  for  retaining  in  their  works  the  extrava- 
gant fictions  of  the  Gothic  ages,  though  these  allegories  lie  often 
so  deep,  and  are  so  little  obvious  to  the  reader,  as  almost  always 
to  require  a  key  from  the  autlior  himself:  a  circumstance  which 
gives  ground  for  a  strong  presumption  that  the  purpose  of  moral 
mstrix;tion  was  but  secondary  to  the  indulgence  of  the  authors' 
&ncy,  and  the  gratification  of  a  taste  prevalent  in  their  time,  and 
which  probably  will  always  retain  a  considerable  influence.  When 
we  read  at  this  day  the  description  of  Tasso*s  enchanted  forest, 
our  imagination  is  involuntarily  transported  into  the  region  of 
spirits:  we  see  the  demons  in  the  fire — we  hear  the  human  groans 
from  the  oak,  we  perceive  the  blood  dropping  from  its  wounded 
branches — we  feel  for  a  time  a  portion  of  that  horror  which  pos- 
sessed the  souls  of  Tancred  and  Alcastro.*  We  liave  no  leisure, 
then,  to  think  of  the  hidden  allegory  of  that  extraordinary  fiction, 
nor  to  attend  to  that  abstruse  and  refined  moral  which  Tasso,  with 
much  pains,  inculcates  in  his  preface — tlie  dangers  with  which  the 
path  of  virtue  is  beset  in  this  evil  world,  and  the  constant  en- 
deavors of  the  grent  enemy  of  the  soul  to  withdraw  ttie  Christian 
from  his  duty.  Entertainment  was  the  object  of  those  works  of 
Cuicy,  and  they  attained  their  aim.  Instruction  was  pretended; 
but  the  friends  of  severe  morality  knew  this  to  be  only  a  pretencef 

*  TuM,  Geruaafemiae  LibwaU,  caoIo  13. 
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and  would  not  admit  the  excuse.  They  censured  the  authors 
of  those  compositions  with  great  asperity.  Prynne's  "Histrio- 
mastyx,"  written  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  Col- 
lier, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  were  not  more  severe  against  the 
immorality  of  stage-plays  than  Ascham,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  against  the  evil  tendency  and  pernicious  consequences 
of  those  old  romances,  performances  which  he  terms  '^  Enchant- 
ments of  Circe,  brought  out  of  Italy  to  marre  men's  manners  ia 
England." 

The  taste  for  the  tales  of  chivalry,  and  the  old  romance, 
seemed  indeed  to  revive  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  She  inherit- 
ed from  her  father,  Henry  VIII.,  a  genius  for  knight-errantiy, 
and  was  fond  of  those  extraordinary  fictions  which  became  once 
more  a  prevailing  passion.  The  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  both  composed  in  that  reign,  are 
among  the  last  of  the  classical  performances  in  the  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry. That  mode  of  writing,  I  suspect,  is  now  for  ever  exploded. 
Those  spedosa  miracula  would  be  no  longer  tolerable  in  a  modem 
composition.  Fancy  is  now  constrained  to  ally  herself  with  truth; 
and  the  generality  even  of  the  vulgai*,  whose  passions  are  not 
easily  affected  unless  through  the  medium  either  of  realities  or 
strong  prejudices,  would  turn  away  from  those  compositions  which 
their  ancestors  read  with  eager  delight,  and  trembled  whUe  th/tg 
believed. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  no  doubt,  in  the  main,  upon 
the  victory  of  reason  and  good  sense  over  superstitious  prejudices; 
but  a  good  taste  with  a  lively  imagination,  still  charmed  with  the 
perusal  of  those  remains  of  legendary  lore^  will  not  easily  con- 
sole itself  for  the  dissolution  of  that  ideal  world,  or  venerate  the 
more  that  increasing  philosophic  light  for  having  dried  up  for  ever 
the  sources  of  romantic  fiction.     As  Voltaire  himself  exclaims >-* 

''  Oh  happj  times  of  old,  when  sure  assent 
Was  given  to  tales  of  airy  sprites  who  gaard 
The  household  hearth,  and  earn  their  due  reward 
For  labors  to  the  careful  housewife  lent; 
Or  those  kind  fays  by  ffood  Titania  sent 
To  watch  the  just  man  s  dream,  and  antedate 
Elysium's  bliss;  such  tales  at  evening  fire 
To  all  his  listening  race  the  hoary  sire, 
While  mute  attention  reigned,  could  well  relate, 
Or  vengeance  fell  record,  of  fiend's  or  demon's  bate. 

"But  these  are  heard  no  more.     The  airy  reign 
Of  Fancy  fades  away ;   and  all  the  throng, 
That  filled  creation's  void,  air,  earth,  and  main, 
Of  forms  ideal  cease.     To  us  belong 
To  trace  with  searching  eye  and  doubtful  ear 
Stem  Truth,  and  Science  to  her  dark  retreat, 
To  court  cov  Wisdom  in  her  cloistered  seat. 
And  Reason  s  empire  own  and  laws  severe. 
Error  exchanged  lor  Truth,  the  gain  how  great ! 
Ah !    Error  had  her  charms — when  lost,  we  own  too  late.*' 
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Such  are  the  natural  feelings  of  one  who,  though  a  philosopher, 
was  abo  a  poet.  It  will  however,  require  genius  of  a  very  re- 
markable order  ever  to  revive  among  the  polished  nations  of 
Europe  a  fervid  taste  for  the  romance  of  diivalr)'.   >^^ 


CHAPTER  Xf. 


Btftie  of  the  EuRorEAii  Kingdoms  towards  the  End  of  the  Crosadet,  and  in  tne 
Afe  immediately  following :— Constantinople  recovered  by  the  Greek  Empe« 
rora— Sicilian  Vespers — Crusade  against  tne  Albigenae*^Riae  of  the  Houae 
of  Austria— Spirit  of  the  Popedom — Persecution  of  the  Knights  Templara— 
Rise  of  the  Helvetic  Republics — Council  of  Constance. 

Constantinople,  taken  as  we  have  seen  by  the  crusaders,  did 
not  remain  long  in  the  hands  of  its  Western  conauerors.  The 
popes,  however,  for  a  while  flattered  themselves  with  the  disposal 
of  hoth  empires.  Peter  de  Courtenay  was  crowned  at  Rome, 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  his  successor,  Baldwin  II.,  ac- 
knowledged the  pope*s  superiority,  by  coming  to  Rome  to  solicit 
the  assistance  of  a  crusade,  both  against  the  Greeks  and  against 
the  Mahometans.  He  solicited  to  no  purpose,  and  returned  to 
Constantinople  only  to  see  it  fall  into  the  possession  of  its  ancient 
masters,  the  Greek  emperors.  Micliael  Paleologus,  tutor  to  the 
young  ern^ieror  Lascaris,  retook  the  city  ;  Baldwin  fled ;  and 
Paleologus  imprisoned  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  pupil,  and  so 
secured  to  himself  the  possession  of  the  empire.  He  took  care, 
however,  to  screen  himself  from  vengeance  by  courting  the  favor 
of  tlie  pope,  and  once  more  reunited  the  Greeks  to  the  Latin 
church. 

Frederic  II.,  sumamed  Barbarossa,  was  at  this  time  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  paid  honiagc  to  tlie  pope  for  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  which  was  possessed  by  his  son  Conrad.  Con- 
rad, it  is  said,  was  poisoned  by  his  unnatural  brother,  Manfred,  who 
certainly  seized  on  his  kingdom,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew, 
ibe  younger  Conradin,  wliose  right  it  was  by  inlieritance.  Tlie 
noly  see  was  always  jealous  of  the  dominion  of  tlie  German 
emperors  m  Italy.  Pope  Clen»ent  IV.,  wIk)  Irnted  the  family  of 
Frederic,  (tlie  house  of  Swabia,)  and  at  the  same  time  was  de- 
sirous of  punishing  tlie  usur|)ation  of  Manfred,  gave  the  investiture 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Cliarles  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  Lewis  IX.  of  France,  on  condition  of  liis  pay.ng  a 
iirge   tribute,  and  renouncing  liis   right  after  a  limited  poriud  of 
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time  Charles  accepted  the  condition,  and  gave  battle  to  Man« 
fred,  who  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  and  thus  Charles  became 
master  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  while  young  Conradin,  with  the  aid 
of  his  kinsman,  the  duke  of  Austria,  prepared  to  vindicate  his 
right  to  his  father's  kingdom.  The  pope  armed  in  support  of  his 
vassal,  Charles  of  Anjou.  An  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
Conradin  and  the  duke  of  Austria  were  tbtally  defeated — ^they 
were  taken  prisoners  and  condemned  as  rebels  against  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  holy  church;  Charles  ordered  them  to  suffer 
death  upon  a  scaffold.  Thus  this  prince  secured  his  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  by  a  deed  which  filled  his  new 
subjects  with  horror.  They  submitted,  for  awhile,  with  silent  in- 
dignation to  his  tyrannical  government.  The  Sicilians  at  length, 
to  whom  the  authority  of  tliis  usurper  became  every  day  more 
intolerable,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  vindicate  their  liberty,  which 
terminated  in  one  of  the  most  dreadful  massacres  ever  known  in 
history.  In  the  year  1282,  upon  Easter  Sunday,  at  the  ringing 
of  tlie  bell  for  vespers^  it  was  resolved  to  put  to  death  every 
Frenchman  through  the  whole  island  of  Sicily,  and  tlie  resolutioQ 
was  punctually  executed.  Even  women  and  infants  underwent 
the  general  fate,  and  such  was  the  savage  fury  of  the  Sicilians, 
that  the  priests  assisted  in  the  murder  of  their  brethren,  and  cut 
the  throats  even  of  their  female  penitents.  Thus  the  blood  of 
Conradin  was  amply  revenged,  and  the  cruelty  of  Charles  of 
Anjou  signally  punished — but  these  sanguinary  proceedings  brought 
new  misfortunes  on  the  kingdom  of  Sicily. 

Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Man- 
fred, now  stepped  forth  in  support  of  the  Sicilians,  against  Charles 
of  Anjou,  and  claimed  the  crown  himself  in  right  of  his  wife.  The 
Sicilians  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
ruinous  war  of  several  years*  duration,  which  involved  this  unhappy 
country  in  the  greatest  calamities. 

We  have  mentioned  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  which 
happened  about  forty  years  before  this  period.  It  is  proper  to 
give  a  short  account  of  this  detestable  persecution.  The  Albi- 
genses were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  Piedmont, 
and  principally  of  the  city  of  Alby.  Some  men  among  them 
had  begun  to  reason  about  matters  of  religion  ;  and  in  those 
times,  when  the  abuses  of  the  papal  power  were  very  glarings  it 
was  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  people  to  shake  off  a  yoke  which 
they  found  extremely  burdensome.  These  people  of  Piedmont 
and  Languedoc  began  to  preach  up  the  sacred  scriptures  as  the 
only  rule  of  conduct,  and  consequently  the  exclusion  of  all  pa|Mil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitutions.*  Innocent  III.  was  the  first  who 
took  measures  to  repress  these  dangerous  heretics.     He  sent  two 

*  Many  of  the  Albi^ntes  inclined  to  the  Maniche&n  heresy. — See  MoAetm 
ptrt  ii.,  ch.  5 
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Cistertian  monks,  with  a  commission  to  try  tbem  find  excomnoti- 
nicate  them,  and  reciuired  the  assistance  of  the  temporal  lords  of 
the  country  to  deprive  them  of  their  estates,  and  to  punish  tbem 
with  tlie  utmost  severity.  This  ecclesiastical  commission  was  the 
first  origin  of  the  horrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  which  has 
since  been  the  scourge  of  the  Catholic  coimtries,  and  particularly 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Their  court  was  established  at 
Toulouse,  which  gave  such  offence  and  disquiet  to  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  tliat  it  is  said  he  caused  the  first  inquisitor  to  be  assas* 
sinated.  The  opposition  which  he  showed  to  the  holy  see  cost 
biro  extremely  dear.  Pope  Innocent  discharged  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  at  length  forgave  him  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  giving  up  several  of  his  castles,  and  promising  to 
ibrm  a  crusade  himself  against  his  countrymen.  The  count  was 
compelled  to  obey,  and  under  the  command  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
ibrt,  this  holy  campaign  was  begun.  The  city  of  Be»ers,  which 
harbored  a  great  number  of  the  heretics,  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword;  Carcassonne  submitted, 
and  implored  for  mercy,  but  the  inliabitants  were  all  driven  out 
naked,  and  their  goods  confiscated.  Massacres  and  public  exe* 
Gutions  followed  without  number.  Those  unfortunate  wretches 
died  martyrs  to  their  religious  opinions,  and  numbers  of  them 
joined  in  hymns  of  triumph  while  they  were  burning  at  the  stake. 
Tlie  unhappy  count,  compelled  to  be  a  spectator,  and  even  an 
assistant  in  those  scenes  of  misery,  found  means  at  length  to 
escape,  and  betook  himself  to  his  brother  the  king  of  Arragon, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  But  tluit 
prince,  whose  forces  when  mustered  in  the  field,  it  is  said, 
amounted  to  100,000,  was,  according  to  the  incredible  narrations 
of  historians,  defeated  by  Simon  de  Montfort  with  1800  men. 
Simon,  this  atrocious  and  bloody  villain,  was  killed  soon  after  by 
a  stroke  of  a  stone,  and  from  that  period  the  crusade,  wanting 
a  leader  wicked  enough  to  supply  his  place,  began  to  decline. 
His  son,  yonn^  de  Montfort,  was  unable  to  keep  the  dominions  of 
Languedoc  which  the  pope  liad  settled  on  his  father.  He  re« 
noiinced  them  to  Lewis  VIII.  of  France,  whose  death  prevented 
bis  taking  possession  of  them,  and  they  were  not  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  France  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Bold.  The  Inqui- 
sition, in  the  meantime,  repressed  all  religious  innovations,  and 
the  soct  of  llie  Albigenses,  if  it  continued  secretly  to  exist, 
created  at  least  no  more  disturbance.  The  effects  of  this  tri- 
bunal in  quieting  men*s  consciences  were  so  apparent,  tliat  pope 
Innocent  IV.  established  it  overall  Italy,  except  in  tlie  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

Tiie  rise  and  elevation  of  the  illustrious  Iwuse  of  Austria  was 
attended  with  some  rtMuarkable  circumstances,  which  strongly 
mark  tlie  spirit  of  the  times.  The  first  prince  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  wlio  sat  on  the  imperial  throne,  was   Rodolph,  count  of 
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Hapsburg,  who  was  descended  from  the  counts  of  Tierstiern, 
noble  family  of  Switzerland.  He  possessed  large  patrimonial 
territories;  and  the  honor  he  acquired  by  his  military  and  political 
abilities  induced  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  to  put  themselves 
under  his  protection.  Ottocarus,  king  of  Bohemia,  of  whose 
dominions  Austria  tben  formed  a  part,  appointed  Rodolph  bis 
prime  minister  and  steward  of  his  household.  On  the  death  of 
the  emperor,  Henry  II.,  the  electors  were  so  divided  in  ttieir  opin- 
ions whom  to  choose  for  his  successor,  that  they  agreed  at  length 
to  commit  the  sole  right  of  nomination  to  the  count  Palatine, 
Lewis,  duke  of  Bavaria.  Lewis  named  for  emperor  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg.  It  may  be  conceived  that  it  should  be  somewhat 
humiliating  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  was  one  of  the  proudest 
princes  of  his  time,  to  find  the  master  of  his  household  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  his  sovereign,  and  as  such  entitled  to  exact  homaee 
from  his  dominions  of  Bohemia.  When  this  demand  was  made 
by  the  heralds  of  the  new  emperor,  Ottocarus  indignantly  replied, 
^^  Go  tell  your  master  that  I  owe  him  nothing,  for  1  have  paid  him 
his  wages."  But  this  imprudent  witticism  cost  him  very  dear. 
Rodolph  instantly  declared  war  against  him,  and  in  one  campaign 
deprived  him  of  Austria,  Stiria,  and  Carniola.  The  emperor 
bestowed  Austria  on  his  eldest  son,  and  it  has  ever  since  remained 
the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  his  family.  He  now  acquainted 
the  king  of  Bohemia  that  his  dignity  as  emperor  positively  required 
that  he,  the  king,  should  perform  homage  as  his  vassal.  Ottoca- 
rus was  obliged  to  submit:  but  he  required,  as  a  condition,  that 
the  homage  should  be  privately  performed  in  the  emperor's  tent, 
and  before  the  officers  of  the  empire  alone.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, he  repaired  in  his  robes  of  state  to  the  camp  of  the 
emperor,  who  chose  on  that  occasion  to  be  clothed  in  the  plainest 
apparel.  When  Ouocarus  was  on  his  knees  before  Rodolph,  the 
curtains  of  the  lent  were  drawn  up,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia 
was  exhibited  in  that  attitude  to  the  whole  imperial  army.  This 
provoked  the  king  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation.  He  imme- 
diately renounced  his  allegiance,  and  declared  war  against  tlie 
emperor,  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  dominions  of  Austria;  but  in 
his  first  battle  ho  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Rodolph,  like  his  predecessors  of  the  Swabian  line,  aimed  at 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy:  he  wanted  power,  however,  to  accom- 
plish this  object  of  ambition,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
obtaining  sums  of  money  from  the  principal  towns,  in  token  of  their 
alles;iance. 

The  Genoese,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Pisans,  were  at  this  time 
contribiitinc;  to  the  wealth,  im|)rovcincnt,  and  civilization  of  their 
country,  while  the  rest  of  Europe  (if  we  except  England  under 
Edward  I.)  was  yet  extremely  barbarous.  A  dawning  of  liberty 
was,  however,  beginning  to  arise  i[i  France, — at  least  we  may 
term  it  liberty  when  compared  to  the  ancient  servitude.      The 
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coramunities  or  corporatioDs  of  cities  which  we  have  meDtioned 
as  a  consequence  ot  ilie  crusades,  began,  under  Philip  the  Fair  O4 
France,  to  be  admitted  among  the  states^general,  and  by  degrees, 
acquired  weight  and  importance  in  the  nation.  Till  then,  there 
had  been  but  two  orders  in  tlie  state,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy. 
Philip  the  Fair  summoned  the  tliird  estate  to  the  general  assem- 
blies, and  established  a  standing  court  of  judicature,  by  the  name 
of  Parliament;  and  his  successor,  Philip  the  Long,  excluded  the 
clergy  from  assisting  in  those  assemblies,  in  which,  at  their  first 
iostitution  they  presided.  At  this  time,  and  long  after,  the  parlia* 
ment  of  Paris  was  nothing  else  than  a  supreme  court  of  justice. 

It  were  an  object  of  some  importance  if  we  could  ascertain 
wluit  was  the  precise  nature  or  constitution  of  the  parliament  of 
England  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat;  but  this  is  a  subject 
involved  in  considerable  doubt  and  obscurity. 

It  is  certain  that  we  may  regard  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot  as 
the  rude  model  of  a  parliament;  but  it  is  absurd  to  carry  this 
notion  so  far  as  to  find  in  that  ancient  assembly  any  thing  approach* 
ing  to  the  present  constitution  of  England  in  its  three  distinct 
branches  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  We  have  no  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  commons  had  in  those  days  a  share 
in  the  government  of  any  of  the  European  nations,  nor  till  long 
after  that  age.  If  such  ideas  had  existed  before  the  feudal  times, 
tliat  system  put  an  entire  stop  to  them.  According  to  the  early 
feudal  ideas,  the  commons  were  considered  in  a  very  abject  and 
despicable  light i  Under  the  first  princes  of  the  Norman  line,  the 
supreme  legislative  power  cf  England  was  lodged  in  tlie  king  and 
the  great  council,  which  was  composed  of  the  higher  clergy  and 
llie  barons.  The  prelates  sat  both  as  clerpy  by  ancient  usage  in 
all  the  feudal  kins^doms,  and  likewise  by  their  right  of  baronage, 
as  holdin;;  lands  from  the  king,  by  the  military  tenure  of  furnishing 
men  for  his  wars.  The  barons  were  the  immediate  vassals  of  the 
croun,  and  the  most  honorable  members  of  the  stale.  They 
owed  their  attendance  in  the  court  of  their  lord  as  a  service,  for 
which  they  held  their  }>ossessions;  and  they  vvere  subjected  to 
penalties  in  case  of  refusal.  The  crown  had  likewise  odier  mili* 
lary  vassals,  the  tenants  in  capite^  by  kni;iht*s  senice.  Thesf 
were  likewise  of  a  very  honoral)le  rank,  thoui^h  inferior  in  power 
and  property  to  the  barons.  But  tttough  admitted  to  the  general 
councils,  they  were  not,  it  is  probable,  ohlic;cd  to  attendance  by 
any  penalty. 

So  far,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  members  of  this  general 
council.  The  only  question  is  with  regard  to  the  commons,  or 
the  re|)ri?scniativcs  of  counties  and  boroiichs  ;  and  this  lias  been 
keenly  agitated  by  the  political  parties  even  of  inodrrn  times.  It 
i<  siin.'ly  (Mioiizh  that  we  enjoy  a  liij^li  iiiea  iire  of  civil  liberty  at 
prcMMit .  Id  IN  be  craltful  for  it,  and  respect  that  constitutioa 
wlijcli  l)estows  it  on  us.  Yet  there  are  those  wlio  seem  to  think 
vor.   II.  23 
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it  an  impeachment  of  their  present  liberty  that  their  proeenitors, 
eight  hundred  years  ago,  could  not  boast  of  tiie  same  freedom. 
But  history  must  always  siiock  violent  prejudices;  and  the  best 
informed  historians  .have  agreed  that  the  commons  were  no  part 
of  the  great  council  till  a  Ions  period  after  the  Conquest,  and  that 
the  military  tenants  alone  of  the  crown  composed  that  supreme 
and  legislative  assembly.  All  the  ancient  English  historians,  when 
they  mention  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  call  it  an  assembly 
of  the  baronage,  nobility,  or  great  men;  and  none  of  their  expres- 
sions can,  without  the  utmost  violence,  admit  of  a  meaning  which 
will  favor  the  supposition  of  the  commons  making  any  part  of  that 
body.  But  tlie  most  certain  proof  of  all  arises  from  the  Magna 
Charta,  which  enumerates  the  prelates  and  immediate  tenants  of 
the  crown  as  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  general  council,  without  the 
smallest  mention  of  any  others;  and  we  have  already  remarked, 
in  mentioning  the  particulars  contained  in  the  Magna  Charta,  that 
most  of  the  stipulations  were  calculated  to  enlarge  and  serve  the 
privileges  of  the  higher  orders,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  In  those  times,  men  were  little  solicitous  to 
obtain  a  place  in  legislative  assemblies,  and  rather  regarded  their 
attendance  as  a  burden  tlian  a  privilege.  Besides,  by  w^hat  rule 
was  the  people  to  be  assembled?  There  was  no  idea  of  a  dele- 
gated power  in  those  days,  or  of  the  nature  of  representation:  it 
was  a  notion  too  refined  for  the  age.  Tlie  truth  is, — and  we  shall 
be  convinced  of  it  upon  reflection, — that  high  sentiments  of  liberty 
cannot  arise  in  the  minds  of  a  barbarous  people,  but  are  the  cul- 
tivated and  fostered  fruits  of  refinement  and  civilization. 

Besides  this  great  council  of  the  clergy  and  barons,  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings  had  their  privy  council,  who  wore  chosen  by  the 
king  himself  among  Ills  nobles,  to  assist  him  wiih  their  advice. 
It  is  asserted  by  Spelman  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  Norman  princes,  every  edict  of  the  king,  with 
the  consent  of  his  privy  council,  had  the  full  force  of  law.  But 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  barons  were  so  passive  as  to  entrust  a 
power  eniirely  arbitrary  and  despotic  into  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
reign. All  iliat  we  may  conclude  is,  that  the  constitution  had 
not  fixed  any  precise  boundaries  to  the  regal  authority,  and  lliat 
the  prince  frequently  asserted  such  powers  of  prerogative  as  might 
be  in  the  main  repugnant  to  strict  right,  and  what  his  barons  might 
have  compelled  liini  to  ohscrve.  The  arbitrary  exertions  of  John 
are  surely  no  rule  for  judging  of  what  was  then  the  constitution; 
for  even  the  reformation  hy  the?  Mas^na  Charta  can  be  less  con- 
sidered as  the  conferring  of  new  rights  on  the  barons,  than  the 
reesial)lisliinent  and  sccuritv  of  their  ancient  ones. 

The  spirit  of  the  po|)odom,  ever  arrogant  and  extending  its 
preirgativos,  continued  during  ilie  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies niucii  the  same  as  wc  have  seen  it  in  the  time  preceding:. 
Boniface  VI 11.,  elected  pope  in  the  year   1294,  was  one  of  the 
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most  assuming  prelates  that  ever  filled  the  pontifical  chair;  yet  he* 
found  in  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  a  man  determined  to  humble 
his  pride  and  arrogance.  Philip  resolved  to  make  the  clergy  of 
his  kingdom  bear  their  proportion  in  furnishing  the  public  supplies, 
as  well  as  the  oilier  orders  of  the  slate.  The  pope  resented  this 
as  an  extreme  indignity  offered  to  the  church,  and  issued  his 
pontifical  bull  commanding  all  the  bishops  of  France  to  repair 
iiDinediatcly  to  Rome.*  Philip  ordered  the  bull  to  be  tlirown 
into  the  fire,  and  strictly  proliibited  any  of  his  bishops  from  stirring 
out  of  the  kingdom.  He  repaired,  however,  himself  to  RomCi 
and  threw  the  pope  into  prison;  but  being  soon  after  obliged  to  quit 
Italy,  Boniface  regained  his  liberty. 

The  conduct  of  Philip  in  another  aflair  which  happened  soon 
after,  is  not  so  justifiable  as  his  behavior  to  the  pope. 

The  Knights  Templars,  who  had  their  rise  in  the  holy  warS| 
bad  acquired  very  great  fortunes  in  those  enterprises,  and  while 
they  lived  in  splendor  and  in  the  most  unlimited  indulgence  of 
their  pleasures,  their  arrogance  and  their  vices  excited  a  general 
detestation  of  their  order.  The  chief  cause,  however,  of  the 
resentment  of  Philip  against  this  order  of  knights  was  probably 
their  being  concerned  in  a  sedition,  which  arose  on  account  of  the 
debasement  of  the  coin  of  the  kingdom.  The  ostensible  grounds 
of  their  accusation,  and  for  which  they  were  tried,  were  certaio 
charges  of  impiety  and  idolatry,  joined  to  some  indecent  practices 
in  tlie  admission  of  novices  into  their  order.  Clement  V.,  who 
paid  Philip  implicit  deference,  issued  his  bulls  to  all  the  princes 
of  Europe,  to  excite  them  to  extirpate  all  the  knights  templars 
in  their  dominions,  and  they  were  complied  with  in  Spain  and  in 
Sicily.  They  were  rejected,  indeed,  by  the  English,  who  sent 
back  the  most  ample  testimony  of  the  piety  and  good  morals  of 
lliis  military  order.  The  consequence,  liowever,  was,  that  in  the 
continental  kingdoms,  these  unfortunate  men  were  put  to  the  most 
cruel  tortures,  and  finally  committed  to  the  flames.  This  abomi- 
nable transaction  has  branded  the  memgr}'  of  Philip  the  Fair  with 
tlie  character  of  a  cruel  and  detestable  tyrant,  wliatever  may  have 
been  his  wisdom,  his  spirit,  and  his  political  abilities. 

Another  remarkable  event  happened  at  this  time,  which  does 
more  honor  to  human  nature,  and  is  more  agreeable  to  the  pea 
of  histor)'  to  record.  This  was  the  revolution  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  rise  of  the  Helvetic  republic;  tlie  glorious  and  successful 
struggle  for  liberty  and  independence  against  tyrannv'  and  despot- 
ism. It  lias  been  mentioned,  that  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  .Austria,  possessed,  by  inheritance,  some 
territories  in   Switzerland,   and   lliat   several  of  the  cantons  liad, 


*  B<fnifaoe,  in  hia  hull,  Ntylinff  hinMelf,  '*  Dnminu*  toliof  mondi,  Uun  in 
pormlibua  quain  io  iipiritu4libu«,'   Phihp  Uiut  anairervd  him,  '*  Sciat  iiM  ~ 
ikiuJU«,  n<m  io  temporiJibus  alicui  oon  tubeaw." 
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from  their  high  opinion  of  his  military  and  political  talents,  placed 
themselves  under  his  protection.  The  three  cantons  of  Unter 
wald,  Sweitz,  and  Uri,  however,  do  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have 
acknowledged  a  dependence  on  the  house  of  Austria.  Albert, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Rodolph,  was  desirous  of  subjugating 
the  whole  cantons,  and  erecting  them  into  a  principality  for  one 
of  his  children.  In  this  view,  he  endeavored  at  first  to  persuade 
them  to  submit  voluntarily  to  his  dominion,  but  finding  them 
tenacious  of  their  liberties,  he,  with  a  very  injudicious  policy, 
attempted  to  force  them  to  submission  by  sending  among  them 
viceroys,  who  exercised  every  species  of  the  most  insolent  and 
tyrannical  oppression.  They  were  plundered,  taxed,  fined,  im- 
prisoned, and  even  put  to  death  without  form  of  law;  and  in  a 
word,  they  groaned  under  all  the  miseries  flowing  from  despotic 
power  and  barbarity.  In  this  miserable  situation  they  had  no 
prospect  of  relief  but  in  their  own  courage,  and  they  began 
secretly  to  concert  measures  for  delivering  them  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Austrian  government.  Three  country  gentlemen,  whose 
names  were  Stauflach,  Furst,  and  Meletald,  are  said  to  have  been 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to  have  brought  the  three  can- 
tons of  Sweitz,  Uri,  and  Unterwald,  to  a  determined  purpose  of 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors.  T^he  story  of  William 
Tell  has  much  the  air  of  romance:  it  is,  however,  pretty  well 
authenticated.  The  governor  of  Uri,  a  detestable  tyrant,  is  said 
to  have  fixed  his  hat  upon  a  pole  in  the  market-place,  with  a 
strict  injunction  that  all  who  passed  should  render  obeisance  to 
this  symbol  of  dignity.  Tell,  who  refused  to  pay  this  homage 
to  the  hat,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  received  his  pardon, 
on  condition  of  his  hitting  with  an  arrow  an  apple  which  was 
placed  upon  his  son's  head.  The  father,  fortunately,  struck  off 
the  apple;  but  had  reserved  a  second  arrow  for  the  governor,  in 
case  he  had  killed  his  son.  This  inhuman  act  of  tyranny  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  alarm  to  a  general  revolt  of  the  people, 
who  immediately  flew  to  ailiis  and  demolished  all  the  fortresses  in 
the  province.  Leopold,  arch-duke  of  Austria,  marched  against 
the  insurgents  with  20,000  men.  The  Swiss  fought  to  the  great- 
est advantage,  by  keeping  to  the  rocky  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  countr)'.     A  small  body,   of  400  or  500  men,  defeated  the 

Sreatest  part  of  this  immense  army  in  the  pass  of  Morgarten:  a 
efile  which  is  said  very  much  to  resemble  that  at  Thermopylie, 
where  the  Lacedaemonians  fought  with  less  good  fortune  against 
the  Persians.  The  rest  of  the  cantons,  encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, joined  the  confederacy  by  degrees.  The  victory  of  Mor- 
garten was  gained  in  the  year  1315.  Bern,  which  is  considered 
as  the  principal  of  the  united  cantons,  did  not  enter  into  the 
aUiance  till  1352;  and  it  was  not  till  near  two  centuries  after,  that 
the  last  of  the  cantons  joined  the  rest,  which  completed  the 
number   thirteen.     The    Swiss    fought   with   great   perseverance* 
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ind  won  their  liberty  extremely  dear.  They  had  no  less  than 
ttxty  pitched  battles  with  the  Austrians,  and  they  have  retained 
to  this  day  that  independence  which  they  have  so  well  merrted^^jl  % 

The  thirteen  towns,  or  cantons,  which  properly  constitute^Me 
Swiss  or  Helvetic  republic  were  united  by  a  reciprocal  convention, 
of  which  the  chief  article  relates  to  the  mutual  succors  and 
assistance  to  be  furnished  to  any  of  the  confederated  states  as 
should  sufler  from  foreign  attack  or  violence.  The  projwrtion  of 
these  succors  was  minutely  stipulated.  Another  article  of  the 
convention  stipulated  the  procedure  in  accommodating  all  domes- 
tic differences  between  the  several  cantons.  Each  of  the  cantons 
was,  in  all  matters  that  regard  not  the  national  confederacy,  an 
independent  stale.  The  form  of  government  in  the  several  states 
was  very  various.  It  was  in  some  monarchical,  in  others  aristo- 
cratical,  and  in  others  again  dcmocratiral.  In  the  monarchical 
states,  some  of  the  princes  of  the  Germanic  body  were  the  sove- 
reigns, as  the  bishop  of  Basle,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Gall.  Thus 
each  state  had  its  own  form  of  government,  and  was  regulated  by 
its  own  particular  laws,  which  it  Imd  an  unlimited  power  of  framing 
and  of  altering,  and  of  modelling  its  own  constitution.  All  afiairs 
relating  to  the  united  confederacy  were  transacted  either  by  let- 
ters or  congresses.  Letters  from  foreij^n  jwwers  to  the  wliole 
confederacy  were  sent  to  the  town  of  Zurich,  and  any  proposal 
or  noti6cation  from  a  town  or  canton,  intended  for  general  de- 
liberation, was  likewise  transmitted  thither,  from  whence  it  was 
officially  circulated  to  all  the  other  cantons,  who  eitlier  returned 
their  opinion  by  letter,  or  if  the  matter  was  doubtful  or  of  great 
importance,  appointed  a  conference  to  be  held  by  two  dej>uties 
from  each  of  the  states,— on  which  occasions  a  deputy  of  Zurich 
sat  as  president  of  the  assembly. 

Thus  I  he  whole  Helvetic  body  consisted  properly  of  thirteen 
distinct,  independent,  and  free  republics,  united  by  convention 
for  their  mutual  security  and  proteoiion.  The  Helvetic  body, 
for  more  than  six  centuries,  supported  itself  in  a  respectable  state 
of  independence;  made  war,  concluded  treaties,  modelled  its  own 
constitution,  enacted  laws  and  ordinances,  both  in  affairs  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  exercised  all  the  various  powers  of  sovereignty. 
Under  the  freedom  of  these  republican  constitutions,  tlie  country 
of  Switzerland  came  to  be  wonderfully  improved.  Where  the 
lands  are  naturally  fertile,  and  happily  situated,  they  have  been 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  skill  and  success;  where  nature  has 
denied  its  advantages,  art  has  amply  supplied  them.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  country  consists  in  com,  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  flax; 
and  of  the  two  Inst  commodities,  vast  quantities  are  purcliased 
from  other  neiehl)orini5  quarters,  which  the  Swiss  employ  tliem- 
•elves  in  rnanufacturin;:;.  The  situation  of  Switzerland,  bounded 
as  it  is  by  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  affords  great  convenience 
for  the  sale  and  dispersion  of  these  manufactures;  and  there  is  a 
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communication  with  the  Mediterranean  by  the  river  Rhone,  and 
with  the  German  Ocean  by  the  Rhine.  Several  great  lakes 
afibrd  an  inland  navigation;  and  these,  and  the  rivers  of  the 
country,  the  industrious  Swiss  have  turned  to  the  utmost  possible 
advantage.  As  there  is  rather  a  superabundance  of  population 
in  this  <;ountry,  a  great  part  of  the  youth  were  bred  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  The  art  military  was  there  a  pro6table  branch 
of  trade.  The  republics  let  out  their  troops  for  hire  to  other 
nations;  and  the  French,  Germans,  Spaniards,  Sicilians,  and  the 
Dutch,  found  high  advantage  in  the  employment  of  the  Swiss 
mercenaries,  who  have  occasionally  constituted  the  most  valuable 
and  best-disciplined  part  of  their  armies.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  demonstrative  both  of  the  populousness  of  the  country  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  military  profession  above  all  others,  that 
the  single  canton  of  Bern,  which  in  extent  of  territory  is  not  half 
the  size  of  Yorkshire,  was  able  to  bring  into  the  6eld  100,000 
well-disciplined  troops  at  the  shortest  warning. 

The  struggles  which  we  have  seen  so  long  subsisting  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperor,  had  produced  nothing  fixed  as  to  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  each,  or  as  to  the  great  question,  who 
should  acknowledge  the  other's  superiority.  Henry  VII.  re* 
newed  his  claim  to  Italy,  and  fought  his  way  to  Rome,  where  be 
was  solemnly  crowned,  and  ordained  all  the  princes  of  Italy  to  pay 
him  an  annual  tribute,  styling  himself  Lord  Paramount  of  the 
Pope.  The  pope,  as  is  said,  vindicated  his  rights,  by  employing 
a  Dominican  friar  to  poison  the  emperor  in  the  consecrated  wafer 
in  which  he  took  the  sacrament. 

Lewis  of  Bavaria,  whom  the  pope,  John  XXII.,  had  deprived 
and  excommunicated,  marching  likewise  to  Rome,  and  holding  a 
general  council  in  the  cliurch  of  St.  Peter,  solemnly  deposed  the 
pontiff  and  created  a  new  one;  but  Lewis  was  called  home  by 
the  troubles  of  Germany,  and  John  regained  his  seat,  while  the 
emperor's  pope  was  sent  to  prison.  The  papal  seat  was  at  this 
time  at  Avignon,  a  city  which  belonged  to  the  counts  of  Pro- 
vence; and  it  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  1377,  when 
Gregory  II.,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Florence,  who  judged 
it  might  be  for  their  advantage,  brought  back  the  residence  of  the 
popes  to  the  Vatican. 

Under  Charles  IV.,  the  successor  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  the 
empire  of  Germany  assumed  a  more  settled  form  of  government 
than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Charles  published  at  Nuremberg 
that  famous  imperial  constitution,  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Golden  Bull,  which  was  in  fact  the  first  fundamental  law  of  the 
Germanic  body.  This  new  constitution,  which  was  made  with 
the  utiDOSt  possible  solemnity,  reduced  the  number  of  the  German 
electors  to  seven,  whereas,  before,  all  tlic  nobility  or  lords  who 
were  possessors  of  fiefs,  and  all  the  prelates,  claimed  right  to  vote 
10  the  election  of  an  emperor.     The  seven  electors  were  the  arch* 
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bishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Cologne;  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
tlie  count  Palatine,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  margrave  of 
Brandeohurg.  The  golden  bull  assigned  to  each  of  the  electors 
one  of  tlie  great  offices  of  the  crown:  the  elections  were  ordered 
to  be  made  at  Frankfort;  the  emperor  to  be  consecrated  at  Aix- 
h-Chapelle  by  the  elector  of  Cobgne;  the  first  diet  to  be  held 
at  Nuremberg;  the  electorates  to  be  inherited  \vitlK>ut  division  by 
the  eldest  sons  according  to  the  law  of  primogeniture.  The  other 
articles  of  this  celebrated  bull  regard  litde  else  tlian  the  pomp  of 
tlie  coronation,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  court. 

Whether  the  residence  of  the  popes  should  be  at  Avignon  or 
at  Rome,  was  a  question  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  church. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  contest  whether  the  clergy  of  Italy  or  of  France 
should  have  the  superiority.  The  French  cnrdinab,  at  this  time 
the  majority  of  the  conclave,  being  dispisted  with  the  insolence 
of  Urban,  who  was  an  Italian,  retired  to  Naples  and  chose  another 
pope,  Clement  VII.  A  short  time  after,  another  faction  of  the 
cardinals  chose  a  third  pope,  John  XXIII.  Meantime  tlie  empe- 
ror Sigismund  judged  this  division  of  the  holy  church  to  be  a 
Tery  proper  occasion  for  his  interfering  to  decide  the  dispute,  and 
thus  vindicate  that  imperial  autliority  over  the  papal  see,  which 
had  given  birth  to  so  many  contests.  For  that  purpose  he  sum- 
nooed  a  general  council  of  the  church  to  meet  at  the  city  of 
Constance  in  Switzerland.  Here  Sigismund,  who  liad  surrounded 
the  council  with  his  army,  ordered,  in  liie  first  place,  all  the  three 
popes  to  re8i2;n  their  dignity;  and  this  beinj^  complied  with,  he 
next  mado  tho  council  elect  a  fourth  person,  Martin  V.,  of  the 
familv  of  Cnlonna. 

This  important  business  beini;  ended,  Sigismund  allowed  the 
council  to  proceed  to  tlieir  spiritual  concerns:  and  of  this  nature 
there  wore  some  of  the  transactions  of  this  celebrated  council  so 
remarkable,  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 

John  IIuss,  the  father  ronlessor  of  queen  Sophia  of  Bavaria, 
had  read  some  of  the  books  of  WicklllTe,  who,  at  this  early  time,, 
Iiad  begun  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  England  to  the 
papal  usur))ations  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  pontiiTs  and  their 
Dishops.  Wicklilfe  had  gone  a  step  further,  and  had  attacked 
the  doctri[ie  of  transubstauiiation.  IIuss  did  not  meddle  with 
these  abstruse  poinK,  but  railed  against  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy, 
and  the  disorderly  lives  of  the  popes  and  hisho[)S.  He  was  cited 
to  appear  before  the  council  of  Constance,  and  was  examined 
touchini;  the  most  obnoxious  passas^es  of  his  writings.  To  deny 
tlie  hierarchy,  and  to  reproach  iho  conduct  and  morals  of  the 
bishops,  were  sufficient  crimes  in  the  judgment  of  a  council  of 
these  bishops,  and  Huss  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  He 
might  have  saved  his  life  by  simply  declaring  tliat  he  abjured  all 
his  errors.  The  emperor  Sigismund,  who  wanted  to  sa%'e  him, 
thus  reasoned  with  him: — ^^  Wtiat  hann  can  tliere  be,**  said  be. 
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^'  in  any  man  declaring  that  he  abjures  his  errors?  I  am  readj 
this  moment  to  declare  that  I  abjure  all  my  errors;"  but  John 
Huss  was  too  sincere  to  save  his  life  by  an  equivocation,  and  be 
suffered  death  with  heroic  courage. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  disciple  aod 
the  friend  of  John  Huss,  underwent  the  same  fate  with  his  master. 
He  was  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  of  great  eloquence.  The 
fear  of  death  was  at  first  too  powerful,  and  he  signed  a  recantation 
of  his  opinions;  but  no  sooner  had  he  heard  how  his  master  bad 
encountered  death  than  he  was  ashamed  to  live.  He  publicly 
retracted  liis  recantation,  preached  forth  his  doctrines,  and  was 
condemned  to  the  flames.  He  made  a  speech  to  his  judges,  which 
Poggio,  the  Florentine,  who  heard  it,  declares  was  equal  to  the 
finest  specimen  of  Greek  or  Roman  eloquence.  "  He  spoke," 
says  he,  '^  like  a  Socrates,  and  walked  to  the  kindled  pile  with  as 
much  serenity  as  that  great  philosopher  displayed  when  he  drank 
the  poisoned  cup." 

These  executions  were  attended  with  consequences  to  the 
emperor  of  which  he  had  little  expectation.  The  succession  to 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  was  opened  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Winceslaus;  but  the  Bohemians  were  so  exasperated  at 
the  fate  of  their  two  countrymen,  that  it  cost  Sigismund  a  bloody 
war  of  sixteen  years'  continuance  before  he  acquired  the  full  pos- 
session of  these  dominions. 
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\fter  the  death  of  John,  that  wicked  and  detestable  tyrant,  we 
saw  his  son,  the  young  Henry  III.,  crowned  under  the  auspices  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  tlie  protector;  and  the  abdication  of  Lewis, 
who  found  it  in  vain  to  persist  in  his  endeavors  to  possess  him- 
self of  the  kingdom  wliich  was  now  united,  to  a  man,  against 
him.     Henry   III.  had  not  the  vicious   disposition  of  his  father. 
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but  lie  was  a  weak  and  contemptible  prince ;  fitted  to  be  abused 
and  trampled  on  by  those  aspiring  barons  who  had  so  lately  vindi- 
cated and  extended  (heir  rights.  Through  the  whole  course  of 
hb  reign,  the  kingdom  was  embroiled  in  commotions,  which  pro- 
ceeded chiefly  from  tliat  weak  and  mean  policy  of  Henry  in 
bestowing  liis  offices  of  trust  on  foreigners,  in  order  to  be  a  check 
on  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  English.  These  commotions, 
unimportant  in  the  main  in  their  effects,  produced,  however,  one 
conseauence  well  deserving  observation.  Simon  Montfort,  earl 
of  Leicester,  son  of  that  Montfort  whom  we  have  latclv  beheld 
as  the  head  of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenscs,  encouraged 
by  the  weakness  of  his  sovereign,  and  his  own  power  and  popu- 
larity, resolved  to  attempt  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and 
to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  Henry.  He  called  a 
meeting  of  the  barons,  from  whom,  liowever,  he  concealed  his 
particular  scheme,  and  an  association  was  entered  into  for  the  re- 
dress of  public  grievances.  The  king,  to  appease  the  growing 
disorders,  summoned  a  Parliament  at  Oxford,  where  he  a&:reed 
that  certain  persons  of  authority — twenty-four  barons — should  be 
appointed  to  digest  a  new  plan  of  government.  At  the  head  of 
tliese  was  Montfort,  and  their  measures  contained  the  first  rtgU' 
lar  plan  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  It  was  ordered  that 
each  county  should  choose  four  knights,  who  should  examine 
into  the  grievances  of  their  respective  constituents,  and  attend 
at  the  ensuing  parliament  to  give  information  of  their  complaints. 
These  knights  of  the  shires  soon  exemplified  their  power  against 
the  very  persons  to  whom  they  owed  it.  Tho  twenty-four  barons, 
under  Lricesler,  began  to  overturn  i\vj  whole  arrangement  of  the 
ofGces  of  j:;ovemmenl,  and  to  substitute  creatures  of  their  own  in 
plac«»  of  liiose  who  had  formerly  filled  them.  They  delegated  to 
twelve  persons,  appointed  by  themselves,  the  whole  powers  of 
parliament,  and  seemed  resolved  to  continue  themselves  in  office 
for  ever  ;  thus  substituting  a  vile  oligarchy  in  place  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kifi:;dom.  The  knishis  of  the  sliires,  who  now 
perceived  thc»ir  aim,  and  the  aspiring  views  of  their  l'*ader,  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  becan  to  show  a  very  latiduhle  spirit.  They 
remonstrateil  a*:ainsl  llie  continuance  of  this  juyto  in  office  ;  and 
they  called  upon  ilie  kiosk's  eldest  son,  prince  Edward,  a  youth  of 
noble  spirit  and  most  nromising  abilities,  to  interpose  his  authority, 
and  to  save  Kn::land  (rom  perdition. 

Kduard  was  at  this  time  about  twenty-two  years  of  nzc.  He 
acted  with  the  utmost  propriety  ;  and  without  openly  lakinc  tlie 
reins  from  the  hands  of  a  father  who  was  unable  to  hold  them, 
lie  adopted  every  ineastire,  apparently  under  the  kinc*s  authority, 
for  vindieaiiii.:  his  dlsniiy  and  the  interests  of  the  kintrd(mi. 

Leiee>ler  now  b'»zan  to  show  the  motives  of  his  ronJurt  with- 
out  reservt*.      He   had  raised  a  formidable  arniy  in   Wales,  assisted 
by   the  prinr*^  of   tha:   province.      The  citizens  of  I^on<lon,    with 
vol..  II.  2\ 
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their  mayor,  Thomas  Fitz- Richard,  a  furious  and  lawless  man, 
were  likewise  in  his  interest.  Henry  himself,  intimidated  by  this 
vigorous  opposition,  meanly  acquiesced  in  all  the  demands  of 
Leicester.  The  twenty-four  barons  were  established  in  office 
during  the  life  both  of  the  king  and  prince  Edward  ;  and  all  the 
castles  and  fortresses  surrendered  into  their  hands.  Princp-  Ed- 
ward followed  another  line  of  conduct :  he  summoned  the  vassals 
of  the  crown  to  arm  in  the  defence  of  their  lord  and  of  the  king- 
dom, and  soon  collected  an  army  with  which  he  was  able  to  take 
the  field  against  the  rebellious  Leicester  and  his  associates ;  but 
the  impetuosity  of  his  disposition  involved  him  in  misfortune.  Id 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  while  he  impmdently  pursued  one  wing  of 
the  enemy,  which  he  had  routed  and  put  to  flight,  the  main 
body,  under  the  more  cool  and  deliberate  Leicester,  had  cut  off 
the  best  part  of  the  royal  army  and  taken  king  Henry  prisoner. 
Edward  in  his  return  was  surrounded,  with  !iis  small  body  of 
troops,  and  forced  to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  who  now  procured 
a  full  ratification  of  all  the  measures  of  the  confederated  barons. 
Leicester,  possessed  of  the  persons  of  the  king  and  of  the  prince, 
in  fact  ruled  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  confirm  his  authority,  be 
called  a  parliament,  where,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  two  knights 
were  summoned  from  each  of  the  counties,  and  also  deputies  from 
the  boroughs,  which  had  hitherto  been  rosjarded  as  too  inconsider- 
able to  have  a  voice  in  the  legislation.  This  is  the  first  confirmed 
plan  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 

This  parliament,  which  Leicester,  trusting  to  his  popularity  and 
power,  expected  was  to  second  all  his  views,  did  not  turn  out  to 
be  so  submissive  as  he  could  have  wished :  manv  of  its  members 
spoke  their  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  urged  the  reeslablisli- 
ment  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  Leicester 
was  prudent  enough  to  make  a  merit  of  what  he  saw  he  could 
not  prevent.  lie  released  prince  Edward  from  confinement,  who 
no  sooner  received  his  liberty  than,  indignant  that  ever  it  had  been 
abridged  by  a  rebellious  subject,  he  raised  an  arn)y,  marched 
against  his  enemy,  whom  he  attacked  before  he  was  aware  of  his 
having  taken  the  field,  and  Leicester,  after  a  most  bloody  and 
obstinate  fi2;ht  of  ^<;cven  hours,  was  defeated  and  killed.  Honrv 
was  now  reestablished  in  his  kingdom  by  the  hands  of  his  gallant 
son,  who  had  no  sooner  c;iven  peace  to  England  than  his  enter- 
prising spirit  enga^^ed  him  in  the  last  crusade  with  Lewis  IX.,  on 
which  expedition  he  had  scarce  departed  when  the  weak  and 
)uslllaninioiis  Henry  died,  afier  a  rei2;n  of  fifiy-six  years — the 
onu;e'^l  to  be  met  with  in  ilio  annals  of  Eni^land,  and,  but  for  that 
one  circu(nstan(*e  which  ue  have  parlicnlarly  mentioned,  the  rise 
of  ilie  House  of  Common*^ — the  least  iiiiportant. 

Prince  Edward,  now  Edward  I.,  and  known  by  the  surname  of 
Loni^s.hanks,  was  a  monarch  of  a  c;reat  and  enterprising  spirit,  a 
prince   whose  ambition  had  no  bounds,  and  who,  in  the  gratifica- 
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tkm  of  that  ruling  passion  was  not  always  actuated  by  the  prin* 
ciplcs  of  justice  and  humanity.  After  signalizing  hiraseif  in 
Palestine,  and  in  a  very  honorable  manner  giving  peace  to  the 
Eastern  countries,  by  a  truce  concluded  for  ten  years  with  the 
sultan  of  Babylon,  he  was  on  his  way  returning  home  when  he 
received  intelligence  of  his  father's  death.  He  succeeded  to  an 
undisputed  throne;  and  he  found  matters  in  such  a  situation,  the 
barons  so  exhausted  with  their  late  contentions,  and  his  own  char- 
acter so  high  on  account  of  the  heroic  part  he  had  sustained,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  he  might  safely  have  pushed  his  authority 
any  length;  but  he  was  naturally  prudent,  and  though  capable  of 
becoming  absolute,  he  satisfied  himself  with  moderate  power:  he 
even  confirmecf  the  Magna  Charta,  which,  from  that  time,  as  being 
acceded  to  by  one  of  tlie  boldest  and  most  powerful  of  the  English 
monarchs,  began  to  be  considered  as  solemnly  and  unalterably 
established. 

The  genius  of  Edward  could  not  rest  without  an  object  of 
enterprise — he  projected  the  conquest  of  Wales.  Llewellvn, 
prince  of  North  Wales,  had  refused  to  do  homage  for  his  domin* 
ions,  and  seemed  determined  to  shake  off  all  submission  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Tlie  Welsh,  who  were  die  remains  of  the 
ancient  Britons  who  had  escaped  the  Roman  and  Saxon  con- 
quest,* still  preserved  their  freedom,  their  own  laws,  their  customs, 
and  their  language.  Edward  determined  to  subject  them  entirely 
to  the  crown  of  England;  and  the  refusal  of  Llewellyn,  who  had 
formerly  acknowledged  his  subjection,  gave  him  a  favorable  pre- 
text, fic  invaded  Wales  with  an  immense  army,  and  coo|>ed  up 
Llewellyn  among  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  whither  he  had 
betaken  himself  with  his  troops,  as  deeming  those  heights  inac- 
cessible to  strangers;  but  they  were  barren  keights,  and  the  armjr 
of  Edward  prevented  all  supplies  of  provisions.  The  Welsh 
were,  in  short,  compelled  to  submit  at  discretion.  Edward  dic- 
tated the  terms  of  submission,  which  were,  the  relinquishment  of 
a  large  part  of  ih(;  country,  the  payment  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterlin^:,  and  a  consent  of  the  prince  to  do  homage,  and  swear 
fealiy  to  the  crown  of  England;  in  consideration  of  which  the 
Welsh  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  own  laws.  Some  encroach 
ments  upon  the  borders  soon  invited  the  Welsh  to  infringe  this 
treaty,  and  Edward  inarched  his  army  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, whore,  for  some  time,  he  met  with  the  most  frantic  and 
dci^peraie  opposition.  At  length,  a  decisive  battle,  fought  in  the 
year  12S.},  determined  for  ever  the  fate  of  Wales.  Llewellyn 
was  killed,  and  with  him  expired  tlie  government  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  his  nation.  Wales  was  soon  after  formally  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  the  title  of  its  principality  has  ever 
since  been  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  king.     Some  circuro 
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Stances  of  extreme  barbarity  marked  this  conquest  upon  the  part 
of  Edward.  The  Welsh  bards  kept  alive  an  heroic  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  by  rehearsing  in  their  songs  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  ancient  Britons:  Edward  ordered  these  unhappy 
minstrels  to  be  massacred  wherever  they  were  found. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  mentioning  this  fact,  which  is  well  authenticated, 
admits  the  inhumanity  of  Edward's  conduct,  but  seems  to  justify 
it  on  the  score  of  prudence.  *' The  king,'*  says  he,  "from  a 
barbarous,  though  not  absurd  policy,  ordered  the  bards  to  be  put 
to  death."  If  the  death  of  all  that  were  alive  of  these  unhappy 
men  could. have  extinguished  the  profession  and  talents  of  a  bard^ 
or  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  remembrance  of  those  heroic  soogs 
which  had  been  handed  down  by  memory  from  one  generation  to 
another,  and  which  every  Welshman  had  heard,  from  his  cradle,-— 
then  might  the  policy  of  Edward  have  been  a  wise  one;  but  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  this  inhuman  measure  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Welsh  must  have  been  the  perpetuation  of  those  very 
songs,  and  an  increased  abhorrence  of  their  conqueror,  and  dis- 
afiection  to  his  government,  we  cannot  scniple  to  say  that,  in  thb 
instance,  the  policy  of  the  king  of  England  was  as  absurd  as  it 
was  barbarous.  The  memory  of  this  event,  so  inglorious  to 
Edward,  is  secured  for  ever  by  the  sublime  ode  of  Gray  upon  the 
Death  of  the  Welsh  Bards. 

The  conquest  of  Wales  paved  the  way  for  enterprises  of  more 
importance,  though  not  attended  with  such  permanent  consequen- 
ces. These  were  the  designs  of  Edward  upon  Scotland.  That 
ancient  kingdom  has  made  many  noble  struggles  for  her  liberty 
and  independence,  and  none  more  remarkable  than  against  this 
bold,  ambitious,  and  designing  prince.  But  in  order  to  understand 
the  foundation  of  those  pretences  on  which  Edward  founded  his 
claims  of  sovereignty  over  this  kingdom,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
short  view  of  tlie  history  of  Scotland  previous  to  the  period  of 
which  we  now  treat. 
jA^The  history  of  Scotland,  before  the  accession  of  Malcolm  III., 
^surnamed  Canmore  (i.  e.  Great- Head,)  is  involved  in  obscurity 
and  fable. 

Malcolm  Canmore,  after  having  subdued  and  put  to  death  the 
usurper  Macbeth,  the  murderer  of  his  father  Duncan,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1057.  He  had  been  aided 
in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom  by  the  English,  and  was  there- 
fore disposed  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  that  nation.  But 
William  the  Norman  having  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  together  with 
his  sister  Margaret,  look  refuge  in  Scotland;  and  the  reception 
given  them  by  Malcolm,  and  his  subsequent  marriage  with  the 
princess  Margaret,  could  not  fail  to  set  the  two  nations  at  vari- 
ance. The  frequent  insurrections  of  the  English  nobles  in 
favor  of  the  heir  of  their  former  kings — who,  destitute  of  per 
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sofial  merit,  had  nothing  but  that  title  to  recommend  him — ^pro« 
duced  a  succession  of  hostilities  between  William  the  Conqueror 
and  Malcolm,  which  were  equally  prejudicial  to  both  kingdoms. 
In  one  of  these  expeditions,  in  which  William  advanced  pretty 
br  into  Scotland,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Scottish  monarch,  after 
concluding  a  truce,  did  homage  to  the  conqueror  for  his  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  A  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  which  simply 
nys,  ^^that  Malcolm  agreed  with  king  William  of  England,  and 
did  him  homage,"  was  the  foundation  of  a  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  tliis  kingdom  by  the  succeeding  monarchs,  which  involved 
both  nations  in  much  bloodshed.  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to 
enter  into  critical  discussions  of  controverted  points  of  history.  It 
seems,  however,  generally  allowed  that  this  claim  of  sovereignty 
has  no  solid  foundation.  It  has  never  been  disputed  (hat  the  crown 
of  England  was  imperial  and  independent  ;•  though  its  kings  were 
for  many  ages  the  vassals  of  the  French  monarchs,  and  bound  to 
feudal  homage  for  those  possessions  which  they  held  tn  ttie  king" 
dom  of  France.  Such  likewise  was  the  condition  pf  the  mon* 
archs  of  Scotland — free  and  independent  as  kings,  but,  as  possess- 
ing English  territories,  vassals  to  the  crown  of  England  tn  tkoM 
ierritories.  Malcolm  Canmore,  above  all  monarchs,  would  never 
have  stooped  to  so  mean  a  submission  as  that  of  doing  homaee 
for  his  kin<rdam.  He  was  a  prince  of  high  spirit,  and  of  steady 
and  inflexible  courage.  In  the  course  of  a  reign  of  twenty-seven 
years,  he  supported  the  contest  with  England,  under  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  son  Rufus,  often  with  great  success,  and  never 
without  honor.  To  him,  and  perhaps  yet  more  to  the  virtues  of 
his  queen,  the  Scottish  nation  were  indebted  for  that  dawning  of 
civilization  which  is  the  consequence  of  wise  laws,  and  a  steady 
administration  of  government,  "f-  f 

The  short  succeediiii;  reigns  6f  Donald  Bane,  the  brother,  and 
of  Dunran  H.,  and  Edgar,  sons  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  scarcely 
merit  notice.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Alexander  I.,  third 
son  of  Canmore,  ascended  the  throne — a  prince  of  high,  uncon- 
trollable spirit.  He  defended  most  strenuously  the  independence 
of  the  national  church  against  the  pretensions  of  the  metropolitan 
sees  of  York  and  Canterbury, —  a  contest  carried  on  with  as  much 
animosity  as  the  more  celebrated  dis[)utcs  of  the  same  nature  be- 
tween  the  emperors  and  the  popedom  ;  and  had  the  independence 
of  his  kingdom  been  at  that  time  called  in  question,  he  would  have 
asserted  it  with  equal  courage  and  resoKiiion. 

His  successor,  David  I.,  the  youn^jest  of  the  sons  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  was  an  honor  to  his  country  and  to  monarchy.  Thouj;h 
defeated  by  the  English  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Standard,  lie 
maintained,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  successful  war ;  and,  by 
treaty  with  Stephen,  he  secured,  as  an  ap|>anage  of  his  crown, 
ibe  whole  earldom  of  Northumberland.  More  ambitious,  how. 
erer,   of   cultivating  the   arts  of   peace   than   of  extending  tiM 
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limits  of  his  kingdom,  be  endeavored  to  the  utmost  to  repress 
those  barbarous  invasions  which  were  equally  destructive  to  his 
subjects  and  to  their  neighbors ;  and  such  were  the  wisdom  and 
excellence  of  his  domestic  administration,  that  Buchannan  himself, 
an  historian  whose  principles  are,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to 
monarchy,  has  declared  his  opinion,  that  a  more  perfect  pattern 
of  a  good  king  is  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  of  Scot* 
land,  than  in  all  the  theories  of  the  learned  and  ingenious.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Malcolm  IV. 

In  these  rei|;ns  there  was  no  pretence  made  by  the  English 
raonarchs  of  a  feudal  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
An  accidental  misfortune,  which  befell  one  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
first  encouraged  the  English  to  think  of  bringing  this  kingdoos 
under  dependence.  WUIiam,  surnamed  the  Lion,  the  grandsoo 
of  David  I.,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick ;  and  Henry  H.,  as 
the  price  of  his  liberty,  not  only  extorted  from  him  an  exorbi* 
tant  ransom,  and  a  promise  to  surrender  the  places  of  the  greatest 
strength  in  his  dominions,  but  compelled  him  to  do  homage  for 
his  whole  kingdom.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  a  prince  of  more 
generosity,  solemnly  renounced  this  claim,  and  absolved  William 
ft*om  the  bard  conditions  which  Henry  had  imposed.  Upon  the 
death  of  Alexander  IIL,  Edward  I.,  availing  himself  of  the  sit- 
uation of  affairs  in  Scotland,  revived  that  absurd  claim  of  sove* 
reignty ;  and,  after  a  happy  period  of  above  a  century  of  peace 
and  good  understanding  between  the  nations,  began  a  lengthened 
series  of  calamities,  bloodshed,  and  devastation. 

As  Alexander  IH.  left  no  male  issue,  nor  any  descendant 
except  Margaret,  (called  the  Maid  of  Norway,)  his  granddaughter, 
who  did  not  long  survive  him,  the  right  of  succession  devolved  to 
the  posterity  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  third  son  of  David  L 
Of  that  line  there  appeared  two  illustrious  competitors  for  the 
crown — Robert  Bruce,  son  of  Isabella,  second  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  HunUngdon  ;  and  John  Baliol,  grandson  of  Margaret,  the 
earPs  eldest  daughter.  As  the  rules  of  succession  are  noic  un- 
derstood, the  right  of  Baliol,  the  grandson  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
was  clearly  preferable.  But  in  those  days  the  order  of  succes- 
sion was  not  so  certainly  established,  and  each  competitor  had 
his  pretensions  supported  by  a  formidable  parly  in  the  kingdom. 
To  avoid  a  civil  war,  which  must  otherwise  have  taken  place, 
the  candidates  agreed  to  a  measure  which  had  very  near  proved 
fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  kingdom.  They  chose  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England  to  be  umpire  of  the  contest ;  and  this  am- 
bitious and  artful  prince  determined  to  avail  liimself  of  the 
powers  thus  bestowed  on  him,  and  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
sovereignly  of  Scotland.  He  summoned  all  the  Scottish  barons 
to  attend  him  at  the  castle  of  Norham,  in  Northumberland ;  and 
having  gained  some,  and  intimidated  others,  he  prevailed  on  the 
whole  assembly  to  acknowledge   Scotland  a  fiet  of  the  English 
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crown,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  as  their  sovereign  or  liege 
lord. 

He  next  demanded  possession  of  tlic  kingdom,  that  lie  might 
be  able  to  deliver  it  to  him  whose  right  should  be  found  prefera- 
ble ;  and  such  was  the  dastardly  pusillanimity  of  all  present, 
wliom  Edward  had  intimidated  hy  brkiging  with  him  a  very  for- 
midable army,  tlmt  this  exorbitant  demand  was  likewise  complied 
with,  both  by  the  barons  and  the  competitors  for  the  crown.  One 
man  alone,  worthy  of  an  eternal  memorial,  Gilbert  de  Umphra- 
ville,  carl  of  Angus,  sustained  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  deliver  up  those  castles  which  he  held  from 
the  Scottish  kings.  Edward,  who  believed  Baliol  tho  least  for- 
midable of  the  competitors,  adjudged  the  question  in  his  favor, 
and  put  him  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  after  making  him  sol- 
emnly take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  himself  as  lord  paramount^  and 
subscribe  to  every  condition  which  he  thought  proper  to  require. 
But  the  Scots  were  not  long  patient  under  their  stale  of  subjection. 
Edward  found  himself  deceived  in  the  character  of  Baliol,  who 
determined  very  soon  to  get  free  from  that  yoke  of  dependence 
to  which  the  necessity  of  circumstances  had  compelled  him  to 
submit.  The  king  of  England  having  summoned  him,  as  a  vassal, 
to  answer  in  his  courts  to  an  appeal,  at  the  instance  of  his  Scottish 
subjects,  he,  on  that  occasion,  maintained  his  independence  as  i 
sovereign,  and  soon  after,  with  the  consent  of  his  parliament, 
solemnly  renounced  the  allegiance  and  feahy  which  he  had  sworn 
to  Edward.  This  renunciation  was  fatal  to  Baliol,  while  it  was 
highly  favorable  to  the  political  views  of  Edward.  He  marched 
a  numerous  army  immediately  into  Scoiland,  to  which  the  dis- 
tracted stale  of  the  country  rendered  it  impossible  to  oppose  an 
adequate  resistance.  He  carried  every  ihing  before  him,  and  the 
unfortunate  Baliol  was  compelled  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
concpieror,  who  obli^od  him  to  abdicale  the  throne,  and  resign  the 
kin^dt)m  itself  into  his  hands,  and  remain  a  prisoner  in  Enc;land. 

In  this  stale  of  universal  despondency  arose  William  Wallace, 
a  man  who  deserves  to  be  numbered  among  the  heroes  of  antiqui- 
ty. With  no  advanlajres  of  birth  or  foruine,  conscious  of  his 
personal  merits  alone,  with  an  invincible  spirit,  a  courage  equal  to 
the  greatest  afteuipts,  and  every  n»quisile  quality  of  a  consummate 
general,  he  undertook  to  retrieve  the  honor  and  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  A  f«nv  patriots  joined  him  in  that  glorious  attempt,  and 
his  confessed  suj)eriority  of  merit  bestowed  on  him  the  rank  of 
their  chief  .ind  |t»ader.  Taking  advantage  of  an  expedition  of  the 
Englisii  monarch  into  Flanders,  while  the  government  of  Scotland 
had  been  iutnisicNl  to  ;in  imperious  viceroy,  Wallace,  with  his 
associates,  betmn  hosiiliiies  by  an  assault  upon  some  of  the  strong- 
est castles  which  contained  English  garrisons.  Of  tln»se  they 
made  lliem>elves  ma-iicrs  by  force  or  by  surprise  ;  and  finding 
from    lliese  advantages   their  numbers  daily  increasing,  they  ven- 
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tured  to  oppose  a  regular  army  of  the  English,  who  met  them 
under  the  command  of  the  viceroy  near  to  Stirling.  The  strata- 
gem, related  by  Buchannan,  of  sawing  across  the  posts  of  the 
bridge,  over  which  the  English  inconsiderately  ventured  to  pass, 
is  of  a  piece  with  those  many  fabulous  exploits  recorded  of  Wal- 
lace, which  are  beyond  all  historical  credit.  The  Scots  owed 
their  success  in  the  battle  of  Stirling  to  their  valor  in  the  field. 
The  English  were  completely  routed  ;  they  evacuated  the  coun- 
try, and  Scotland  was  once  more  a  free  kingdom.  William 
Wallace  assumed  now  the  title  of  governor  of  Scotland  under 
John  Baliol,  who  still  remained  a  prisoner.  But  this  title  which 
he  had  so  well  merited,  drew  on  him  the  jealousy  of  the  chief 
nobility,  particularly  the  partisans  of  Bruce,  who  meanly  contin- 
ued to  rank  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  English  tyrant. 
Edward  now  returned  from  the  continent,  hastened  to  Scotland  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men,  while  the  Scots  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country  were  collecting  all  their  strength  to 
oppose  him.  But  dissensions  among  their  leaders  had  weakened 
their  patriotic  bands,  and  their  numbers  were  greatly  inferior  to 
the  enemy.  Had  they  artfully  protracted  the  campaign,  instead 
of  hazarding  a  general  engagement,  the  English,  who  were  then 
ill  supplied  with  provisions,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
compelled  to  an  inglorious  retreat.  But,  with  imprudent  impetu- 
osity, they  desired  to  be  led  on  to  action.  An  engagement 
ensued  at  Falkirk,  in  which  the  Scots  were  routed  with  prodigious 
loss.  Yet  even  the  success  of  that  day  was  a  convincing  proof 
to  Edward  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  a  complete  conquest  of 
the  couniry.  The  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  continued  still 
in  the  field.  The  whole  country  north  of  the  river  Forth  was 
hostile  to  Edward,  who,  being  constantly  obliged,  during  the 
winter  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  found  at  the  beginning  of  every 
new  campaign,  that  he  had  to  recommence  his  labors.  At  length, 
highly  provoked,  and  resolutely  determined  on  the  entire  conquest 
of  the  country,  Edward  concluded  peace  with  ills  enemies  on  the 
continent,  in  order  to  bend  his  whole  strength  to  terminate,  as  he 
called  it,  the  rebellion  of  the  Scots.  He  broujrht  with  him  an 
miinense  army,  and  penetrating  into  the  northern  provinces,  he 
took  and  garrisoned  all  the  places  of  strength.  Hence,  returning 
southward,  the  only  fortress  capable  of  opposing  him  was  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  where  the  Scots  were  determined  to  make  their 
last  stand  for  the  national  liberty.  But  the  event  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  they  gave  way  to  the  immense  superiority  of  the  English 
army,  and  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  barons  threw  down  their 
arms  and  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  A  capitulation  was  signed 
by  Edward,  from  which  William  Wallace,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
resolute  of  his  adherents,  were  excepted  by  name.  These 
brave  men,  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  fu2;itives,  concealed 
iliemseives  in  remote  parts  of  the  country  ;  while   Edward,  with 
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a  policy  wliich  must  ever  be  reckoned  mean  and  dastardly,  en 
deavored  by  high  rewards  to  prompt  a  discovery  of  the  places 
of  iheir  reireai;  and  ihal  policy  was  successful.  Wallace  was 
betrayed  by  Menteitli,  a  vile  traitor,  who  had  been  in  his  confi- 
dence and  friendshij).  He  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror;  who,  with  consistent  meanness  and  inhumanity,  refined 
upon  the  cruelly  of  his  fate  by  every  species  of  contumely  and 
wanton  insuh.  The  deliverer  of  his  country  was  conducted  to 
London,  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets,  and  seated  on  a  mock 
tJirone  in  Westminster  Hall,  his  head  crowned  with  laurel.  He 
was  arraig;ncd  as  a  traitor  to  Edward,  as  having  risen  in  arms 
ai;ainst  his  sovercij^n,  and  put  to  deaih  many  of  his  subjects. 
*'  I  never  was  a  iraiior,"  said  Wallace;  '*  I  owe  no  allegiance  to 
Edward;  and  I  challnnge  all  of  you  to  produce  a  single  instance, 
in  which  I  have  ever  acknowledged  thn  kins:  of  England  to  be 
llie  lord  paramount ^  far  less  the  sovereign  of  my  country!  "  To 
ihe  rest  of  the  indictment,  his  having  put  to  death  many  of  the 
English,  he  pleaded  sjuilty.  Sentence  was  |)assed;  he  was 
beheaded;  his  head  placed  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  city;  and  his 
body,  cut  into  many  portions,  was  distributed  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Scotland  and  England.  Thus  died  one  of  the 
best  of  patriots  and  bravest  of  men."* 

Thus,  after  a  long  and  obstinate   contest,  Scotland  was  a  second 
lime  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Edward — a  subjection  which, 


•  I>»rd  Hail^!«,  in  lii«< '•  Annals,"  dJMptjU'?  the  ficl  of  Wallace  l»<»inir  b«*lraved 
hy  M»'nlrith,  and  lias  rai«»d  an  liislnnral  controvonv,  which  \u»  Ix>rdj«hip  ron- 
diiru  with  no  {jrrat  candor.  In  hm  tirst  edition,  h«*  osmtIs  the  ptory  in  rrsl 
(j^'lrly  ori  ih(*  .lulhoiay  ot  Blind  Harry-  In  a  notr  addrd  to  iiis  !k*cnnd  edition, 
h'*  n  "Hli^'d  to  admit  thit  he  h.i^  Iwen  rrinindt'd  of  anothir  aulliority,  that  of 
Arrmld  hlair;  and  he  diitpows  of  it  hy  the  ijr»luitf»u«  nnwrtion,  that  the  pinwajye 
ref.'fred  lo  Ik  eridenUy  an  inter(><dalton  of  e-oiiie  patriotic  and  paMion.ite  Iran- 
K:r;^*^r.  Tlw  |n!i*Ti»f  i>  rerliinly  nnri%ed  Ixith  hy  patriotism  and  pas&ion  ;  but 
hid  L'-rd  Ifiile^  inforriH'd  hi<  reider  thit  Arnold  Hhir  was  a  priest,  and  the 
di'iw^lir  chaplain  of  VValla^'e.  he  would  hive  iiut!iru*nlly  acc«ninted  f»r  thes^ 
ch»r.ift«'n«t;r.4,  and  »how  n  Uial  nuch  an  authority  \va<  nol  to  !»«•  di#p*wM'd  of  hy  a 
praluiiMii  alK'j4t;i>n  The  paH».i;r«»,  roiitid'Ted  a«i  llie  lament  of  a  faiUiful  »or- 
vant  over  a  h«l<>ved  nn«ter,  h  a  !»lrikinf;  onr,  .ind,  as  an  authority,  worth  a 
voluiiie  of  htftoriral  mtieiftin  written  alter  the  lipM*  of  five  centurieji.  **  And 
h*«re  it  i<i  to  he  oltffrved,  that  lhe.*e  three  thin{r]«  cnrur  lo  iiiuuortalize  Uie 
mine  of  iJii*  noMf  Wnliaj'e  —  iii<i  own  ioiKK'enfie — the  tyranny  of  Kdward — and 
iJit*  trearherv  of  Mmt-'ith.  ArrtjrHi'd  l»e  the  day  of  J<»hn  >fenlcilh'«  nativity  I 
— and  may  hi.«i  name  \m*  bl«»ll»'d  out  of  Ihe  b(K)k  f»f  hfr  '  Aecur!»ed  lie  the  inha- 
mtn  tyrant  thit  ptit  him  to  deitii '  wlnU*  the  n«ihle  champion  of  the  tkoU  abaU, 
for  the  reward  of  hi"  virtue,  have  jjlory  without  end       Ann  ii  !'* 

But  Ih**  author  of  the  **  Anna!*,"  knew  well  that  the  treavon  of  >fpntrith 
ratted  T»*t  on  another,  and  al*o  a  contemporary  authority — thai  of  John  Fordun. 
The  eijjhth  chiplir  <»f  IJie  tw«ll\h  Ux>k  of  tlie  ^'eollci^ronlcon  ta  rntitled '*  I>6 
pr>diti'»rie  Jfihanni*  de  .Menteth.  inorte  WiHelmi  Wallace,"  Ac  .  arid  the  chap- 
Vf  U'jjins,  *•  k\'tc  e«Hl»'m  anno  nohilm  Willehiiun  Wallnre  f»er  I>onunum  Joh«nnem 
df  Mentilh.  apud  (Jla«jfow,  nihil  mail  su«picianii,  friudulenter  el  prtHiitionalitrr 
cjp.tur  "  TliL*  la'.t*  r  put  of  the  S(:«»t<chroiiicoti  W4«  arranged  hy  Ilowyer,  from 
Ihe  rmterlils  of  Fordun  ;  but  H')wy»-r  lived  but  a  few  )ear«  later,  and  i«  at  l<*a«i 
of  equal  authority.  Th»*re  ••»eins.  Uien,  n  >  ifrouMd  for  preferrinc^  Ihe  ip»t  dixit 
ol  l»rd  llajlot  to  colemporary  tenliioooy  such  aa  thi«,  confirmed  hy  gvnertl  and 
continued  trmdition  from  th^i  a;^  lo  Uir  pmeut 
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however,  was  but  of  a  few  months'  continuance.  Scotland  fouDd 
a  second  champion  and  deliverer  in  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson 
of  the  competitor.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  meanly  en* 
listed  themselves  among  the  partisans  of  the  English  monarch; 
and,  by  their  example,  this  young  man  too  had  sworn  allegiance, 
along  with  most  ot  the  barons  of  the  kingdom.  But  his  native 
magnanimity  kindling  with  his  years,  his  noble  spirit  could  not 
brook  the  fallen  honors  and  humiliation  of  his  country.  He 
determined  to  vindicate  its  liberty  or  die  in  the  attempt;  and 
hastily  withdrawing  himself  from  the  court  of  Edward,  he  again 
set  up  the  standard  of  war  in  Scotland.     ^^  Better,"  said  he  to  his 

f)artisans,  *'  if  Heaven  should  so  decree,  that  we  perish  at  once 
ike  brave  men,  than  drag  on  with  ignominy  a  life  ol  servitude  and 
oppression." 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  first  operations  of  Bruce 
towards  the  recovery  of  his  country's  liberties  are  variously  related 
by  historians.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
roused  itself  at  once  from  its  dejection;  the  English  were  attacked 
at  the  same  time  on  every  quarter;  they  were  dispossessed  of  all 
the  fortresses,  and  once  more  entirely  driven  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Bruce,  in  right  of  the  just  pretensions  of  his  family,  now  that 
Baliol  had  relinquished  all  claim  in  favor  of  his  conqueror,  was 
solemnly  crowned  king  at  Scone;  while  the  enraged  Edward, 
hastily  advancing  with  a  prodigious  army,  died  at  Carlisle,  and 
left  the  throne  of  England,  with  his  empty  claim  to  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  to  his  son  Edward  II.  This  prince  inherited  none 
of  the  great  qualities  of  his  father;  he  was  a  weak  and  indolent 
man,  but  of  humane  and  benevolent  afTections.  The  social  dis- 
positions, the  most  amiable  which  distinguish  human  nature,  are 
often  dangerous  ingredients  in  the  character  of  a  prince.  Such 
was  the  disposition  of  Edward,  that  he  could  not  be  happy  without 
the  st)ciety  of  some  mean  favorite,  to  whom  he  might  unbosom 
every  secret  of  his  breast.  Piers  Gaveston,  a  young  man  of 
beautiful  figure  and  of  shining  accomplishments,  had  so  fascinated 
the  mind  of  Edward  that  he  thought  no  reward  equal  to  his  deserts. 
He  bestowud  on  him  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  married  him  to  his 
own  niece,  and  during  a  journey  he  undertook  to  Paris,  to  marry 
the  Princess  Isabella,  left  him  guardian  of  the  realm.  The 
barons,  who  could  not  bear  this  upstart,  determined  his  ruin. 
They  assembled  a  tumultuous  parliament  and  a  numerous  train  of 
armed  followers,  and  compelled  the  weak  Edward  to  sign  a  com- 
mission delegating  the  whole  authority  of  government  to  twelve 
persons  to  he  chosen  by  ihcmselvos.  Tiio  king  patiently  sub- 
mitted to  bo  stripped  of  ])owcr;  but  it  cost  him  a  severe  pang  to 
abandon  his  favorite  to  destruction.  This,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  and  Gaveston  was  thrown  into  })rison,  whence 
endeavoring  a  short  lime  after  to  make  his  escape,  he  was  seized 
and  instantly  beheaded.     \  truce,  which  had  been  concluded  with 
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Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this  weak  prince,  bad 
been  infringed  on  botl)  sides;  and  Edward  now  prepared,  with  an 
immense  army  of  1 00,000  men,  to  reduce  the  country  to  submis- 
sion, and  fulOl  the  dying  request  of  his  fadier,  by  making  a 
complete  conquest  of  it.  King  Robert  Bruce  met  him  at  Ban* 
nockburn,  near  Stirling,  with  30,000  men.  By  an  excellent 
disposition  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  the  signal  intrepidity  and 
conduct  of  the  king,  the  English  were  totally  routed.  A  pro- 
digious slaughter  ensued,  and  the  pursuit  continued  near  100  miles, 
till  the  small  remnant  of  this  immense  army  was  entirely  driven 
out  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  narrowly  escaped  by  flight  to 
Dunbar,  whence  he  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  his  own  dominions. 
This  great  and  decisive  victory  secured  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, and  fixed  Robert  Bruce  6rmly  upon  the  throne.  It  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  English,  and  for  several 
years  after,  no  superiority  of  numbers  could  induce  them  to  keep 
the  field  against  their  formidable  adversaries.     , 

The  despicable  Edward  returned  to  London,  where  he  liad  no 
resource  but  in  the  society  of  a  new  favorite,  one  Spenser,  who 
soon  became  equally  odious  to  the  barons  and  to  the  queen 
Isabella.  This  bad  woman,  who  hated  and  dishonored  her  husband, 
was  allowed  to  go  to  France,  to  mediate  with  her  brother  Charles 
the  Fair,  who  threatened  to  confiscate  Edward's  continental 
dominions,  unless  he  came  in  person  to  do  him  homage  for  them. 
She  found  means  to  get  her  son  young  Edward  likewise  sent  over, 
and  then  boldly  declared  that  neither  should  ever  return  to  Eng- 
land (ill  Spenser  was  banished  the  kingdom.  By  these  means  she 
f^ined  two  advantages :  she  became  popular  in  England,  where 
Spenser  was  universally  hated;  and  she  enjoyed  the  company  of 
^lortimcr,  a  young  nobleman  now  the  object  of  her  capricious 
atfeciions,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower,  where  he  had  been 
confined  for  high  treason.  Isabella,  encouraged  by  her  brother, 
prepared  to  levy  war  against  her  husband.  She  was  seconded  by 
a  poweiful  parly  in  the  kingdom;  and  concluding  a  match  between 
yoiin;:  Edward  and  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ilainault  and 
Holland,  she  procured  from  that  prince  a  powerful  supply  of 
troops.  At  lenirth  slio  repassed  into  England,  Morlinicr,  her  para- 
mour, l)ci;jg  at  the  lu^ad  of  her  troops :  while  the  kins;  fled  before 
thern  with  his  favorite  Spenser,  whose  father,  an  old  man  c)r  ninety, 
in  vain  ailemj)ted  to  defend  the  raslle  of  Bristol  against  the  rebels. 
A  mutiny  of  the  garrison  gave  him  up  into  their  hands;  and  such 
wa?  their  inlitmianity  and  savage  fury,  that  after  hanging  him  on 
a  gibbet,  they  cut  his  lody  to  pieces  and  threw  it  to  the  dogs. 
\  oiinnj  Spenser  soon  after  und<»rwcnt  the  same  fate :  he  was 
taken  Inrkini;  in  a  convent  in  Wales,  immediately  brought  out  to 
extvution,  lian:::rci,  and  rut  to  pieces.  At  length  the  king,  aban- 
doned by  his  subjects,  persecuted  by  his  unnatural  queen,  and  a 
fugitive    in    his   own    kingdom,  wa^  taken    prisoner,  removed    to 
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London,  where  he  was  insulted  by  the  populace,  con6ned  in  llie 
Tower,  tried  by  the  parliament,  and  by  a  solenm  sentence  deposea 
from  the  throne.  The  crown  was  given  to  his  son,  who  was  then 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  regency  to  the  queen.  Ed- 
ward did  not  long  remain  a  prisoner:  he  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  a  manner  shocking  to  hurmnnUy^  jj  , 

The  young  Edward,  kept  in  bondage  by  his  mother,  and  her 
lover,  the  ambitious  Mortimer,  had  no  share  of  blame  in  these 
infamous  transactions.  The  noble  spirit  of  this  prince  soon  shook 
off  the  fetters,  and  amply  revenged  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
queen  and  Mortimer  chose  Nottingham  Castle,  a  place  of  great 
strength,  for  their  residence.  By  connivance  with  the  governor, 
some  noblemen,  at  the  king's  request,  found  their  way  into  the 
favorite's  apartment,  and  carried  him  off  in  spite  of  Isabella's 
prayers  and  tears.  The  parliament  immediately  condemned  him 
to  death,  and  he  instantly  underwent  the  fate  he  had  inflicted  oq 
the  Spensers.  Edward  sentenced  his  mother  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, in  which  she  lived  for  twenty-five  years,  a  miserable 
monument  of  criminal  and  blasted  ambition. 

Thus  freed  from  the  control  of  usurped  authority,  the  noble 
spirit  of  Edward  III.  began  to  meditate  the  most  important  enter- 
prises. Edward  Baliol,  whose  father,  John,  had  been  crowned 
king  of  Scotland,  applied  to  the  nionan'h  of  England  to  assist  him 
in  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom.  Some  troops  were  granted, 
with  which  Baliol  was  so  far  successful  as  to  get  himself  crowned 
at  Scone;  but  lie  was  afterwards  defeated,  and  obliged  a  second 
timo  10  tlv  for  proteriion  to  Enu:land.  Edward  now  determined 
to  assist  liiin  in  person;  and  niarcljins;  northward,  besieged  and 
took  llie  town  of  Berwick,  when  he  was  opposed,  at  Ilalidown 
Hijl,  by  Sir  Arehlhald  Dou<ilas,  the  Scottish  general.  Both 
armies  eiiirri-j^ed  with  erjiial  keenness,  but  Doii2;las  was  slain,  and 
:he  Scois  were  (K  Merited.  Near  o(),000  men  are  said  to  have 
l.:!!'.'!!  in  this  cnvii£.'Miii.'iU,  anions;  wliom  were  ihe  cliief  of  the 
Sc()f!>h  nf)!)irny.  IMuard  relnrned  in  triu!n[)h  to  England,  having 
i]Kiv.\  l>;ilic-l,  lii>  v:i;s.il  ?.:v.\  tri!)utary,  upon  ll)e  tlirone.  But  the 
kir.i^iloin  \\a>  n-  r<'|)'.i:::i;jiii  as  ever  to  th  .*  domination  of  England, 
i^nil^  animaled  by  'lop"-;  of  assistance  from  France,  renewed  hos- 
•.iiitie-.  imme(l:a;«'ly  \\\)on  IMwani's  tieparmre. 

'V\]'V  nioiunc  Ii  jM.'pared  nov/  for  a  new  enterprise,  which  drew 
afler  il  a  train  of  llie  most  !mj)or!ant  consequjMices.  The  succes- 
sion lo  \\\r  kiii.:f!(;m  «'f  Fi::nfe  uas  liien  in  dispute,  and  Edward 
embraced  a  notion  \v!ii'*h  loiir.d  L:real  conntenance  in  his  ambiiious 
(!i<jK)- 'lion,  ih.at  li'«  h.!-!  (!:•'  l:-st  liiio  by  inlierilance,  in  riii;ht  of  iiis 
n;«»lli('r,  tlr."  -i^rc;-  of  ('hari"-;  tlje  Fair.  Philip  of  Vah^i^^,  however, 
ih  '   male  lulr,  had  i-i  t!ie  nu;an:iine  ink  'U  possession  of  the  throne.* 


"  r!i;ii(»  r»ritr»i'!.Ml  t'rit   \\t"  S.ili*!  Ir.v  excltidfd  tlic  prctonsinns    of  his  rirtl. 
Tlu*    LmjIi-.!!   l.iwv'-ry  arkn(»Av!t'(i'rrd    that  .\  iVma'.e    In  ir   was    oxolutled    t>v  tht 
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Ed'.vard,  who  wanted  but  a  pretext  for  an  enterprise  so  suitable 
lo  his  disposition,  styled  Limself  king  of  Franco,  and  prepared 
immediate] V  for  an  invasion  of  that  reuhn.  A  naval  ensaxement 
ensued  on  tlie  coast  of  Flanders,  in  which  the  French  lost  230 
ships  and  30,000  seamen.  Edward,  landing  in  France  with  the 
chief  of  the  nobiliiy  of  England,  and  liis  s«»n,  called,  from  the 
color  of  his  armor,  the  Black  Prince^  ihe;i  a  youtli  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  ran  a  career  of  the  most  glorious  exploits.  The  opulent 
ciry  of  Caen  in  Normandy  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  the 
Eislish  were  extending  their  d.?pred:itions  almost  lo  the  gates  of 
Paris,  when  Philip  appeared  in  their  front  uiih  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Edward  iiad  no  more  than  oO,000,  yet  nciwiihslandinc: 
this  prodigious  ineijualiiy,  he  resolved  lo  indn!::e  the  ardor  of  his 
troops,  and  come  to  a  decisive  halile.  They  met  upon  a  plain 
near  the  vilJ:ii:e  of  Cressy,  and  here  eii  ued  one  o(  the  most 
memorable  engagements  recoiderl  in  history.  Afier  a  most  judi- 
cious arrangement  of  his  army,  Eduard  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
received  the  sacrament  with  the  utmost  devotion;  and  showed,  by 
ihc  calm  intrepidity  of  their  conduct,  that  the  resolved  ahernaiive 
was  victory  or  death.  This  behavior  induenccd  the  whole  army 
of  the  English,  who  stood  to  receive  the  first  shock  of  the  enemy 
with  com[)osed  and  se.llon  fortitude.  A  shower  of  arrows  from 
tin?  Enijli.sli  nrchers  beean  the  cnL'aceujcnt,  uhlch  throwing  that 
wi'i^of  th'»  Kr»Mie!i  to  whotn  ihey  were  ()|)|)o*<t(l  i:j!o  the  utmost 
c  )nlnsion,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  takinc  advantaize  of  their  dismay, 
uMacked  them  with  irresistible  impfli;o>iiy.  The  king,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  reserv(»,'was  d'::ermined  to  aiiow  his  intrepid 
«ion  die  honor  of  the  day;  he  kept  aloc.t*  from  the  fi«:ht,  which  was 
fT'-aintain'Ml  ou  boili  titles  wlili  the  uimsI  d-'-perate  courage. 

Some  of  \\i-^  nobles,  apprehen/ive  lor  tii-?  "^aU'iy  of  their  prince, 
de-p.'iich'd  a  ei.*s-eni:«*r  lo  iIk;  kinr,  desiring  that  a  reinforcement 
mi'jiii  b'?  seni  to  jjis  relief.  Eilv\ar(l  r!r>t  flemanded  if  his  son 
wa-i  ali.  »\  :ir](i  brim:  answ«Me  I  in  tli"  aflirniative,  ajid  that  he  was 
5;.n.\inij  prniliiri'^N  (»f  \:ili.r:  **  Th"n  teil  biin,"  snys  he,  *Mhat 
the  jlurv  ()\  t!e»  d;iv  si. all  be  liis  alou" ;  l'*t  liii!i  sh<iW  himself 
woriliy  of  ;}!•  iionor  of  kniiihiliond,  uiih  ubirh  I  have  lately 
i  ive-:.'d  him."*  Tills  spfecii,  rcpurif'd  to  th'»  Prince,  in>pired 
'.im  wit!)  r.ew  ro:!rni:'\      Aient-on,  ih  •   bravest  of  the  Fr*nc!i  zoi\'» 


sr**'!!  n  •  fir*  »«r  lin.ri  ii    r  "ivri   p  t-*  »'i.  tti  1  tfj  il   fi.-r  «*  ••!  •«   r-  fiit    v.  \n   u  »l   allfftcd, 

d»*!<  I.  «»r  |j'»r!.  <tr  nn  i  ••  I'.iri.i  l»*!!*<!  '  "  N  •,  •«:r.*  «;  :  >\li  *  f  k'li  '.••',  '  hnl  h*'  i« 
Umt'I  ,-  iij.i»<'I.< -i.  .vit.'p  l"r»«  !.••  jii'h  nt'ftl  ..{'  \<  <k(  a.»l  '  *  NVt-Il,  »i;d  tin*  km^, 
*  T^*y\'n   \  >   In  .1.  •I"!  1    t      ?.!<•♦•   till!     .-rit    V'  t:    ii.'."i'-r,  Tt!   v.-»v   l'»  !li«-tn,  ihnl   ihfV 

•ef:«l  n  I  fi)  -f  '<t     )••  !  •'    .T.  V  "  I •.•»•!••  rir,.  i!i,i!   tal*  •>!.••  loM  f   34   '11 V  ft^'n  i<  ah v»» ; 

hn*\  aU.»  »»  .•  ♦.  »  i!m'..».  in^t    i»'- .  -•eiif  luu  tin*  •!  iv  t'»  v*  in  ln«  njmri  ;  l'»r  if  <Jh1  bo 

f>iriM>ti.  I  will  l\,i»  juurn  r  U'  iu.«  ;in  i  iLt  hnn<>r  Ih^^rr  t*.  suJ  Vttlwiti  th«t  Im*  abuai 

hi-.n.'  " — Lord  l$«Tt»«Tii   rn»j«»art,  vol.  i  ,  cup.  TO- 
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erals,  was  slain,  atjd  the  whole  army  began  to  give  way  to  the 
irresistible  furj'  of  the  English.  Philip,  while  he  exerted  every 
nerve  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory,  was  compelled  to  quit  the  field 
by  one  of  his  own  barons,  who,  seizing  his  horse  by  the  reins, 
forced  him  to  abandon  the  coml3at.  The  French  were  entirely 
defeated.  30,000  were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  Among  these 
were  John,  king  of  Bohemia;  Ralph,  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  chief  nobility  of  France.  The  crest  of  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  which  was  three  ostrich  feathers,  from  that  day 
became  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  commemoration  of  the 
signal  battle  of  Cressy,  which  was  fought  on  the  26th  day  of 
August,  1346.  This  epoch  was  signalized  by  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  that  has  ever  been  made,  the  invention  of 
artillery.  Some  pieces  of  cannon,  which,  it  is  said,  Edward  bad 
placed  in  the  front  of  his  army,  contributed  much  to  tlirow  the 
enemy  into  confusion,  and  to  give  victory  to  the  English.  This 
invention,  apparently  a  most  destructive  one,  has  certainly,  upon 
the  whole,  proved  beneficial  to  society.  Nations  are  more  upon 
a  level,  as  less  depends  upon  frantic  exertions  of  courage;  and 
consequently,  from  a  consideration  of  an  equality  of  strength,  the 
peace  of  kingdoms  is  better  preserved. — The  victory  of  Cressy 
was  followed  by  the  siege  and  reduction  of  Calais,  which,  from  that 
time,  remained  for  two  hundred  and  ten  years  in  the  possession  of 
the  English. 

Wliile  these  important  proceedings  were  transacting  on  the  con- 
tinent, tlie  miseries  of  war  were  doubled  by  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  pestilences  recorded  in  history.  Asia  and  Africa  were 
almost  depopulated  by  it;  and  in  the  west  of  Europe  it  raged 
with  incredible  fury.  The  Scotch,  involved  in  the  common 
calamity ,  were  yet  determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  conjunc- 
ture of  distress,  and  while  the  best  of  the  English  troops  were  on 
the  continent,  to  make  a  formidable  invasion  of  that  kingdom. 
David  Bruce,  then  a  child,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  50,000 
men,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  north  of  England  to  the  gates  of 
Durham.  The  queen,  Philippa,  a  most  heroic  woman,  and  wor- 
thy to  be  the  wife  of  Edward,  assembled  hastily  a  body  of  12,000 
men,  of  which  she  gave  the  command  to  Lord  Percy.  She 
animated  the  army,  however,  by  her  own  presence,  rode  through 
the  ranks,  and  quitted  ihem  only  in  the  moment  of  conflict. 
The  Scots  received  a  fatal  overthrow;  15,000  w(?re  left  dead  on 
the  field;  and  David,  their  young  kinf;;,  wiih  several  of  the  chief 
nobility,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  London.  In  the  meantime 
Piiilip  of  Valois  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  of  France 
by  his  son  John.  He  was  a  weak,  cruel,  and  tyrannical  prince  ; 
lhou2;h  his  distresses  have  thrown  the  most  favorable  veil  upon 
his  character.  A  truce  had  been  concluded  soon  after  the  taking 
of  Calais  between  Edward  and  Philip.  It  was  dissolved  upon 
the  death  of  the  latter,  and  hostilities  recommenced.     The  Black 
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Prince,  with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  was  sent  into  France,  and 
carried  devastation  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  John  took  the 
field  against  him  with  G0,000  men,  and  advanced  towards  Poic- 
tiers  with  the  design  of  surrounding  and  cutting  him  off  at  once. 
The  military  skil]  displayed  by  the  prince  in  die  arrangement  of 
bts  litde  army  was  admirable.  He  contrived  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  numbers,  while  he  even  diminished  them  m  reality,    * 

K  placing  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  in  ambuscade.  The 
'ench  liad  to  march  through  a  lane  to  the  attack.  The  Black 
Prince  with  one  division  opposed  them  on  the  front,  while  liis 
main  body,  divided  into  two,  poured  down  upon  their  lengthened 
flauik.  The  confusion  of  the  enemy  was  completed  by  the  troops 
in  ambuscade,  and  this  immense  army  was  dispersed  and  cut  t6 
piece:}.  King  John  himself,  with  one  of  his  sons,  was  taken. 
The  moderation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  equal  to  his  hero- 
ism. He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  every  distinction  due 
to  his  rank;  he  refused  to  be  seated  in  his  presence;  and,  when 
he  conducted  his  roynl  ])risoner  to  London  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people,  he  rode  himself  on  the  left  hand  on  a  small 
Uack  palfrey,  wliile  John  upon  the  right  was  mounted  on  a  horse 
remarkable  for  his  beauty  and  rich  accoutrements.  Thus,  two 
monarchs  were  at  the  same  time  prisoners  in  London,  David  of 
Scotland,  and  John  of  France. 

But  wiiatevcr  had  been  won  in  France  was  successively,  and, 
io  a  manner,  silently  lost  without  the  mortification  of  a  defeat. 
John,  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  English,  could  make  no 
treaties  which  had  the  force  to  bind  his  kingdom.  The  Dauphin 
ind  x\\c  slates  of  France  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigor; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  so  cautiously  as  not  to  hazard  a  general 
engagement.  By  this  procedure,  which  was  extremely  |>olitic, 
Edward  was  wearied  and  harassed  into  a  treaty,  in  which  he 
consented  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  sovereignly  of  France; 
but  it  was  n;;reed  tliat  he  should  retain  possession  of  Poilou, 
St.  Onso,  Perigord,  and  some  of  the  neighboring  districts,  to- 
gether will)  Calais,  and  several  towns  on  that  quarter.  Jolm  was 
sent  back  to  his  dominions  on  promise  of  a  large  ransom ;  but  he 
was  without  finances,  without  soldiers,  for  ihcy  refused  to  obey 
him,  and  without  credit;  yet  he  had  a  strong  principle  of  honor, 
for,  being  unable  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  his  liberation,  ho 
returned  to  England,  surrendered  himself  once  more  a  prisoner, 
and  died  soon  after  in  London.* 

Charles,  surnainrd  the  Wise,  succeeded  his  father  John  in  the 
crown  of  France,  and  by  his  excellent  political  talents,  retrieved 

*  It  wa«  a  noblr  nioxini  of  Uii«  pnnce,  '*  Tli«t  if  fl^nod  faith  thoald  be  tolallv 
lor[^ttrn  hv  thr  rf*«t  of  mankind,  it  ouf^ht  ttiil  In  find  a  plarc  in  the  brrut  (H 
pri  ncr«'*     It  haj.  h'»wev«r,  been    conjectured,  th«l  John's  atmn^at   tnrUtf  fat 
fvturnini^  to  Eni^land  was  a  paviion  be  had  conceiired  for  the  counim  of  8tlw> 
borjr,  OfM  of  Uie  most  beautiful  women  of  thai  age. 
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the  losses  and  miseries  of  his  country.  He  quelled  a  most  for- 
midable insurrection  of  banditti  called  Malandrins,  who  were  a 
terror  to  the  whole  nation.  He  even  formed  them  into  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  and  led  them  into  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
against  Pedro,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  whom  his  subjects  Iiad  de- 
throned, and  who  was  endeavoring,  witli  the  aid  of  the  English, 
to  regain  his  dominions.  This  caused  a  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  the  French  and  English.  The  Black  Prince  marched 
into  Castile,  and  in  conjunction  with  Pedro,  engaged  and  defeated 
tlie  French  under  Henry  of  Transtamare  and  Bertrand  de  Gues- 
clin,  one  of  the  most  consummate  generals  of  the  age.  The 
arms  of  England  again  prevailed.  Tlie  French  lost  20,000  men, 
and  Pedro  was  reinstated  in  his  dominions. 

Those  glorious  exploits  which  wo  have  related,  produced  in 
them  no  beneficial  consequences  to  England;  and  the  joy  of  the 
nation  was  miserably  clouded  by  seeing  the  heroic  Black  Prince 
return  to  his  country  in  the  last  stage  of  a  mortal  distemper. 
This  most  valiant  and  accomplished  man,  whose  character  had 
not  a  single  blemish,  died,  to  the  unspeakable  grief  of  the  nation, 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  King  Edward,  who  had 
beheld  his  decline  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  parent  for  the  worthi- 
est of  sons,  withdrew  himself  upon  his  death  from  all  the  concerns 
of  government,  and  died  about  a  year  after. 

The  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  was  of  fifiy-one  yeafs'  dura- 
tion, is  on  the  whole,  certainly,  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  England  ;  nor  is  it  alone  the  splendor  of  his  foreign 
victories  wiiidi  has  contributed  to  render  the  memory  of  this  king 
great  and  illustrious.  His  foreign  wars,  though  most  eminently 
successful,  were  neiiher  founded  in  justice,  nor  productive  of  any 
substantial  benc(i(  to  the  nation.  But  England  in  his  time  enjoyed 
domestic  tranquiiliiy.  His  nobles  were  overawed  by  the  spirit 
and  valor  of  their  sovereign,  and  his  j)eo|)le  attached  to  him  on 
account  of  his  arts  of  munificence  and  his  salutary  laws.  It  is 
judiciously  remarked  by  Robertson,  that  "conquerors,  though 
usually  the  bane  of  human  kind,  proved  often,  in  those  feudal 
times,  the  most  indulgent  of  sovereigns.  They  stood  most  in 
need  of  supplies  from  their  j)eople,  and  not  being  able  to  compel 
them  by  force  to  submit  to  ii}e  necessary  imposiiions,  they  were 
oblig'nl  to  make  them  some  compensation  by  equitable  laws  and 
j)opular  concessions."  Edward  III.  took  no  steps  of  moment 
without  consulting  his  Parliament,  and  hence  that  assembly  rose 
into  greater  consideration  during  his  reign,  and  acquired  a  more 
regular  authority  than  in  any  former  times.  Edward  confirmed 
the  Ma2:na  Cliarla  al)f)ve  twcntv  times  in  the  course  of  his  reii^n, 
and  this  lias  b(!en  generally  considered  as  a  proof  iS  his  high 
regard  for  iho  llberlios  of  his  jieople.  But  it  has  been  judiciously 
observed  bv  IIu  jie,  that  these  concessions  rather  jrive  room  for  a 
contrary  presumption.     "  If,"  says  he,  "  the  maxims  of  Edward's 
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reign  had  not  been  in  general  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  if  the 
great  charter  had  not  been  frequently  violated,  the  parliament 
would  never  have  applied  for  those  frequent  confirmations,  which 
could  add  no  force  to  a  deed  regularly  observed,  and  which  could 
icrve  no  other  purpose  than  to  prevent  the  contrary  precedents 
from  turning  into  a  rule,  and  acquiring  authority.  "• 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had  left  a  son  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  grandfather,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  II.  Charles  VI.  some  time  after  became  king  of  France 
It  the  age  of  twelve,  and  both  these  minorities  were  unhappy  for 
their  countries.  In  England,  the  three  uncles  of  the  king,  th 
dukes  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  ruled  the  kingdom  with 
no  good  understanding  between  them,  and  consequently  with 
much  disturbance  to  the  nation.  Yet  Richard  himself,  when  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  gave  some  indications  of  i 
rigorous  and  a  happy  administration.  But  this  fair  prospect  was 
oi  short  continuance.  Though  a  prince  of  some  spirit,  he  was 
possessed  of  a  very  weak  understanding,  abandoned  to  his  pleas- 
ures, and  a  slave  to  unworthy  favorites.  By  their  persuasion, 
and  to  gratify  his  revenge  as  well  as  his  avarice,  he  confiscated,  on 
a  specious  pretence  of  treason,  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  a  prince  of  great  resolution  and 
ability,  and,  by  descent  from  Henry  III.,  of  no  remote  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  England.  While  the  king  was  employed  in 
quelling  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  Henry  of  Lancester,  who  was 
in  liigh  favor  with  the  people,  found  means  to  levy  a  very  formida- 
ble army  :  I)c  engaged  the  earl  of  Northumberland  in  his  interest, 
and  prevailed  on  York,  then  viceroy  in  the  king's  absence,  to  give 
him  no  opposition  ;  while,  as  he  pretended,  all  that  he  had  in 
riew  was  the  recovery  of  his  estate.  Richard,  on  his  return  from 
Ireland,  found  Lancaster  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  determined 
to  wrest  from  him  the  possession  of  the  crown  ;  his  numbers  were 
inconsiderable,  and  diminished  bv  desertion  to  his  rival.  Resist- 
aoce  he  saw  was  vain  while  the  body  of  the  people  were  his 
enemies.  Lancaster  told  him  he  was  a  novice  in  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  he  would  teach  him  how  to  rule  the  people  of 
England  ;    to  whirh    the  submissive  monarch  is  said  to  have  re- 

5 lied,  ''  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleases  you,  it  pleases  us  likewise." 
Licliard,  confined  in  the  Tower,  was  accused  of  mal-administra« 
tion,  and  condemned  by  parliament,  who  solemnly  de|>osed  him 
from    the   throne  ;   he  was   confined  a  prisoner   in  the  castle  of 


•Tlie   majfTiifirenl  raitlc  of  Windsor  wa«  built  by  Edward    III.,  md  H 
jastlr  miiark*.  that  the  method  of  conductin;^  llinl  work  affordi  a  rrilerion  of 
the  condition  of  th»*  |>o«)j)If  in  thai  tiye      In«itf.-id  of  rnjatfing  workmrn  by  coo 
tr»rt,or  for  ■ti;>ul.T(iMl  wnt^**,  Kdward  a^^Mi-rH  fvrrv  rmniv  in  Knjrland  to  it'nd 
bifu  a  cortam  nurnUT  \t{  niai*'>ns.  tilrra.  and  rarprntrrs.  a^  if  he  had  been  levjr- 
Uif  an  army. — Aahmolc'a  Hist,  of  the  (tartrr,  p  }^K 
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PoDtefract,  and  afterwards  privately  assassinated.*  Tbe  pariia* 
ment  conferred  tbe  crown  on  Henry  of  Lancaster,  by  tbe  title  of 
Henry  IV.  Tbus  began  tbe  contest  between  tbe  bouses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  wbicb  for  several  years  after  involved  tbe  king* 
dom  in  misery  and  bloodsbed;  yet,  in  tbe  end,  contributed  to 
establisb  and  fix  tbe  constitution  of  England.  ( \ 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


Eholand  and  France  in  the  Fifteenth  Centdrt  : — England  under 
Henry  V. — France  under  Charles  VI. — Battle  of  A^incourt — Henry  V.  ac- 
quires tlie  Crown  of  France — Charles  VI  (. — Maid  of  Orleans — France  recor- 
ered  from  the  English — The  Eastern  Empire  invaded  bv  the  Turks — By  tbe 
Tartars  under  Tamerlane — Scanderbeg — ^Turks  under  Mahomet  the  6reat 
take  Constantinople — Greek  Empire  extinguished — Constitution  of  Turkey- 
France  about  the  end  of  the  Fifleenth  Century — Lewis  II. — Cliarlea  Vlliv— 
Italy. 

A  BRANCH  of  tbe  bouse  of  York  was  yet  alive  in  tbe  beir  of  tbe 
family  of  Mortimer,  a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age.  Percy,  earl  of 
NortbumberJand,  wbo  had  contributed  to  raise  Henry  of  Lancas- 
ter to  tbe  crown,  had  met  with  some  acts  of  injustice  from  bim, 
which  changed  him  from  a  friend  into  a  most  implacable  enemy. 
He,  with  his  son  Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  together  with 
Owen  Glendower,  a  formidable  chieftain  of  Wales,  and  a  large 
party  of  the  Scots,  united  their  forces  with  the  resolution  to 
elevate  Mortimer,  as  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  England.     Henry 

*  -  -     

*  [Such  is  the  account  generally  given  by  English  historians,  who,  though 
they  differ  as  to  tlie  manner  of  his  death,  give  no  credit  to  the  rumors  which 
disquieted  the  mind  of  Henry  IV.,  of  the  escape  of  Richard  into  Scotland;  and 
the  specific  account  given  by  llie  contemporary  Scots  historians  to  this  eflfect^ 
has  been  wholly  discredited  by  English  writers.  Recent  researches,  however, 
confirm  tlie  narrative  of  Bowyer,  that  Richard  11.  escaped  from  Pontefract 
castle,  was  discovered  in  the  Western  Isles,  was  honorably  treated  by  Robert 
III.,  and,  after  his  death,  by  Ihe  Rejrent  Albany,  during  a  period  of  no  less 
than  eighteen  years,  and  died  in  Stirling  castle,  1410.  A  Dissertation  annexed 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  i^colland,  by  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  not  only 
produces  the  most  unexceplionabfo  tostimony  to  these  facts  from  original  public 
documents,  but  gives  the  most  probahlo  {rrounds  for  Ix-lievinfj  that  Henry  IV., 
notwithstanding  the  pains  which  ho  took  to  convince  his  subjects  of  tlie  death 
of  Richard,  was  not  only  well  aware  of  his  exi.-itence  in  i?CMtland,  but  deeply 
interested  that  he  should  bo  kept  there  ;  in  fact,  that  Richard  II.  was  an  hostage 
in  the  hands  of  tlie  ambitions  and  unnatural  Albany,  for  the  secure  detention  of 
his  sovereign  James  I.,  in  England;  and  James,  m  like  manner,  an  hostage  in 
the  hands  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  for  the  detention  in  Scotland  of  so  dangerous  a 
rival  to  the  reigning  monarch  of  England. — See  Ty tier's  History  of  Scotland 
▼ol.  iii.— E.  1834.] 
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met  the  rebels  and  their  allies  at  Shrewsbury.  Northumberland 
was  detained  by  sickness,  but  his  place  was  well  supplied  by  the  in- 
trepid Hotspur.  He  again  found  a  formidable  antagonist  and  rival 
in  prowess  in  young  Henry  of  Monmouth,  the  son  of  the  king,  who 
was  afterwards  the  great  Henry  V.  The  death  of  Hotspur,  by 
an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  Henry  was 
Tictorious.  Northumberland,  commiserated  for  his  age  and  mis- 
fortunes, obtained  his  pardon.  The  kingdom  regained  for  a 
while  its  quiet,  till  it  was  again  embroiled  by  a  confederacy,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  archbishop  of  York.  This  was  quelled 
by  the  death  of  its  author,  who  vms  the  first  prelate  who  Imd 
been  capitally  punished  in  England. — This  period  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  dawn  of  the  Refonnation,  and  Wickliffe  as  its 
rooming-star.  The  efforts  of  this  eminent  reformer  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  disseminate  true  religion,  and  thereby  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  poperj'  which  prevailed  extensively  throughout  the  land, 
exposed  them  to  many  trying  conflicts  both  with  the  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  authorities,  and  many  of  his  zealous  followers  suffered 
an  extreme  degree  of  rigor.  This  reign  saw,  likewise,  the  first 
capital  punishments  in  England  on  account  of  religious  opinions. 
Henr)'  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six,  and  left  the  throne  to  hb 
gaUani  son,  Henry  V.,  who,  in  the  humiliation  of  France,  brought 
the  kingdom  of  England  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  glory. 

The  care  which  Cliarlcs  V.,  surnamcd  tlie  Wise,  had  taken 
to  retrieve  the  misfortunes  of  France,  was  in  a  CTcat  measure  tlie 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  that  monarchy.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  one 
of  the  uncles  of  Charles  VI.,  who  governed  as  regent  in  the 
minority  of  his  nephew,  not  satisfied  with  embezzling  the  treas- 
ures of  the  crown,  oppressed  the  people  with  the  most  intolerable 
exactions.  Paris,  and  many  other  of  the  principal  towns,  rose 
openly  in  arms,  and  the  king  himself  set  out  for  Brittany,  with 
the  purpose  of  depriving  their  oppressor  of  his  power  and  authori- 
ty. At  this  critical  period  the  youn^  monarch  was  unfortunately 
seized  with  a  deprivation  of  his  mtellects,  which  broke  out  in  the 
most  dreadful  fits  of  madness.  The  ignorance  of  men  in  those 
ages  attributed  this  fatal,  but  natural  calamity,  to  the  effects  of 
witchcraft.  An  Italian  lady,  the  wife  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  was  accused  as  the  author  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the 
suspicion  was  increased  by  a  very  strange  accident.  In  a  mas- 
querade at  court  the  kini;  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  wild  man, 
covered  with  leaves,  which  were  stuck  with  pitch  upon  a  close 
habit  of  linen,  and  he  led  in  chains  four  other  satyrs,  dressed  in 
the  sauie  manner.  Th'*  duke  of  Orleans,  who  held  a  hurning 
torch,  approached  accidentally  loo  near  these  combustible  knights; 
one  of  the  habits  tmik  fire,  and  the  four  satyrs,  who  were  four  of 
the  principal  nohility,  were  burnt  to  death.  The  kin:;  escaped 
with  life,  but  was  seized  with  a  dreadful  fit  of  frenzv.  To  relieve 
mm,  they  sent  for  a  magician  from   Montpellier,  and  lie  b(?camft 
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somewhat  better.  The  fact  was,  his  disease  had  lucid  intervals, 
and  in  these  he  sometimes  resumed  the  management  of  his  king* 
dom — which  was  of  the  worst  consequence  to  France,  for  no 
measure  was  ever  pursued  to  an  end  or  with  stability.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  hated  Orleans,  and  wanted  to  secure  to  him- 
self the  whole  authority  of  the  kingdom,  caused  this  nobleman, 
his  own  nephew,  to  be  assassinated.  A  party  rose  in  favor  of  his 
children,  to  revenge  themselves  on  Burgundy.  The  queen,  who 
aimed  likewise  at  the  chief  administration,  had  a  party  who  espoused 
her  interest.  All  France  was  in  commotion,  and  Henry  V.  of 
England  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  execution  of  his  ambitious  designs. 

On  pretence  of  recovering  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  crown 
of  England,  Henry  made  a  descent  on  Normandy,  with  an  army 
of  60,000  men.  He  took  the  tower  of  Harfleur,  and  carried 
devastation  into  the  country.  A  contagious  distemper  arrested 
his  progress,  and  destroyed  three-fourths  of  his  army,  and  in  this 
deplorable  condition,  with  about  9000  effective  troops,  he  was 
met  by  the  Constable  D'Albret,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 
In  this  situation  a  retreat  was  attempted  by  the  English,  but  they 
were  harassed  by  the  enemy,  and  compelled  to  come  to  an 
engagement  on  the  plain  of  Agincourt.  On  that  day  the  English 
arms  obtained  a  signal  triumph.  The  French  were  so  confident 
of  success,  that  they  made  a  proposal  to  the  English  about  sur- 
rendering, and  began  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners. 
Henry  observed  in  their  immense  army  the  remissness  and  relax- 
ation which  commonly  attend  a  great  superiority  of  numbers. 
He  led  on  his  little  band  to  meet  them  in  order  of  battle.  The 
French  Siood  for  a  considerable  space  of  lime,  and  beheld  this 
feeble  foe  with  indii;nation  and  contempt.  "  Come  on,  my 
friends,*'  said  Henry;  "since  they  scorn  to  attack  us,  it  is  ours 
to  show  them  the  example.  Come  on,  and  the  blessed  Trinity 
be  our  protection."  The  Engjlish  archers,  as  usual,  began  the 
conflict.  Their  arrows  were  a  yard  in  length,  and  falhng  as 
thick  as  Inil  upon  ilie  main  body  of  the  enemy,  threw  them  into 
great  confusion.  After  the  first  discharge,  the  archers  seized  the 
sword,  and  rusiiini;  on  a  body  of  iiorsc,  which  were  advanced 
beyond  the  line,  dispersed  and  drove  them  back  upon  the  ranks 
of  infantry.  A  body  of  English  cavalry,  in  the  meantime, 
sprung  from  an  ambush,  and  attacked  one  flank  of  the  army, 
which  was  assailed  by  t!ie  foot  on  the  other.  Henr)',  dismount* 
ing  from  iiis  iiorsc,  threw  himself  into  tlic  hottest  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  sini!;ly  maintained  for  awhile  a  combat  a*;ainst  several 
French  knii^his.  He  was  felled  to  the  ground,  but  owed  his 
lile  to  the  intrepidity  of  a  gallant  Welshman,  who  despatched, 
with  his  own  hand,  several  of  his  assailants.  Recovering  his 
senses,  he  was  attacked  by  the  duke  of  Alenc^on,  who  cleft  with 
his  sword  a  part  of  the  king's  helmet.     Alein^on,  however,  was 
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killed  in  that  attempt,  and  the  French  were  broken,  dispersed, 
and  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  The  number  of  the  slain  amounted 
to  10,000,  and  14,000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
English  in  the  victory  of  Agincourt  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded 
forty  men — a  fact  bordering  upon  the  incredible. 

France  was  now  in  the  most  deplorable  situation,  but  Henry 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England  for  a  supply  both  of  men  and 
money.  He  landed,  however,  soon  Jifier  on  the  continent  with 
an  army  of  25,000  men,  and  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
for  liie  crown  of  France.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  had  been  assassinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
He,  in  his  turn,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  the  Dauphin,  wlio  was 
afterwards  Charles  VII.  But  his  son,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
father,  concluded  a  league  at  Arras  with  the  monarch  of  England. 
With  this  assistance  Henry  proceeded  in  his  conquests,  was  soon 
master  of  all  Normandy,  and  advanced  to  Paris.  The  court, 
with  ilieir  insane  monarch,  fled  to  the  city  of  Troye,  where 
Henry,  still  pursuing,  forced  on  a  treaty  with  the  queen-mother 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  ho 
should  marry  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  receive 
aU  France  as  her  dowry.  It  was  agreed  that  the  insane  monarch 
should  retain,  for  life,  the  title  of  king,  while  Henrj*  enjoyed  the 
government,  to  which  he  was  to  succeed  without  dispute  upon 
bis  death.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  very  glorious  for  Eng- 
land, but  too  repugnant  to  the  interests  of  both  kingdoms  to  be 
of  any  long  continuance. 

In  the  moantimn  the  Dauphin,  aided  by  a  body  of  8000  Scots, 
took  advantaso  of  the  kind's  return  to  England  to  vindicate  his 
hereditary  dominions,  which  had  been  thus  conferred  on  a  stranger, 
by  those  who  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  them.  He  attacked 
the  En:;li>h  army  under  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete viniory  ;  hut  the  return  of  Henry  changed  the  face  of  affairs, 
and  all  was  sub:nission  to  this  victorious  monarch.  This,  however, 
was  the  last  term  of  his  aiorio^  ;  an  incurable  disease  attacked 
his  viials  and  he  died  in  tli^  ihirtv-fourJii  vcar  of  his  ace,  one  of 
the  mo^t  heroic  princes  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England. 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  brotluT  of  HiTiry  V.,  was  declared  rc^enl 
of  France,  and  !!»*nry  VI.,  a  cliild  of  nine  months  old,  was  pro- 
claimed kin:;  at  Paris  and  at  Lcndorj. 

On  this  fact  of  the  con(pi<vst  of  r.a.ice  by  Henry  V.,  Voltaire 
makes  an  observation  which  deserves  ali«uiiion,  as  developing  the 
springs  of  pojnilar  opiuion  : — **  If  this  revoltiiion,**  says  he,  *'like 
some  others,  had  been  of  Ions;  duration,  and  the  successors  of 
Henry  luvl  maintained  what  ho  had  won,  and  been  at  this  day 
monarclis  of  France,  where  would  have  been  the  historian  who 
would  not  have  jtidiced  their  title  good?  We  should  not  then 
have  been  told  by  Mezcrai,  iliat  the  painful  disease,  and  death  of 
tills  prince,  was  a  punishment  of  God,  inflicted  for  his  usurpatioo 
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Would  not  the  popes  have  ratified  the  authority  of  bis  successors 
by  apostolic  bulls?  Would  not  the  people  have  regarded  them 
as  the  anointed  of  the  Lord?  Where  then  woidd  have  been  the 
authority  of  tliis  famous  Salic  law?  A  chimera  for  the  court  wits 
to  exercise  their  raillery,  and  a  text  for  the  fawning  sermons  of 
the  courtly  preachers!  What  Frenchman  would  not  have  extolled 
to  the  skies  the  great  Henry  V.,  the  avenger  of  assassination  and 
the  deliverer  of  France?" 

Charles  VIL,  a  prince  who  deserved  to  inherit  his  father's 
throne,  recovered  it  by  slow  degrees.  He  had  to  oppose  him  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  who,  as  regent  of  France,  was  master  of  the 
power  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  had  against  bim, 
likewise,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  become  one  of  the  most 
formidable  princes  of  Europe.  The  national  resources  of  the 
kingdom  were  so  entirely  exhausted,  that  the  mark  of  silver,  which 
in  the  age  of  Charlemagne  had  been  valued  at  half  a  livre,  was 
now  valued  at  ninety  livres.  In  this  distressed  situation  of  France, 
Charles,  availing  himself  of  the  superstition  of  the  age,  projected 
an  extraordinary  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom ,  by 
iV*i^ning  an  interposition  from  Heaven  in  his  favor.  A  gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Baudricourt,  saw  a  young  servant  maid  at  an  inn 
in  Lorraine,  whom  he  immediately  conceived  to  be  a  fit  porsoo 
for  playing  a  very  extraordinary  part.  She  was  taught  her  cue, 
and  made  to  counterfeit  a  divine  inspiration.  They  carried  ber 
before  the  king,  where  the  answers  that  were  put  in  her  mouth, 
and  the  demeanor  which  she  assumed,  convinced  every  body 
that  she  was  inspired.  Orleans  was,  at  this  time,  besieged  by 
tlie  English.  Joan  of  Arc,  this  heroic  maid,  who  had  now  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  man,  undertook  to  relieve  the  town  and  compel  the 
English  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  She  put  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  French  troops,  attacked,  beat,  and  dispersed  the  English, 
who  believed  her  to  be  the  devil  himself,  delivered  Orleans,  and 
placed  the  crown  upon  Charles's  head  in  the  church  of  Rheims. 
She  proceeded  for  some  time  in  this  career  of  success,  till  she  was 
at  last  taken  prisoner  at  Compiegne.  The  regent  Bedford,  either 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  or  to  satisfy  the  revenge  of  the  English,  instead 
of  respecting,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  this  singular  instance  of 
intrepidity  in  one  of  her  sex,  was  prompted  to  behave  with  mean* 
ncss  and  cruelty.  She  was  tried  as  a  heretic  and  sorceress  by  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  condemned  and  burnt  at  Rouen.* 

The  arms  of  Charles  gained  more  advantage  by  the  death  of 
this  heroine  than,  perhaps,  they  had  done  by  her  Hfe  ;  for  this 
piece  of  cruelly   contributed   to   render  the   government   of  the 

•  This  execrable  deed  was  warranted  by  a  Bolcmn  sentence  of  (Caachon)  th* 
bishop  of  Deauvais,  (Martin)  the  vicar-ireneral  of  the  Inquisition,  nine  doctoiv 
of  llio  Sorbonne,  and  thirty-five  other  dcjctors  in  theology.  Two  of  these  inha* 
man  doctors  were  afterwards  condemned  by  Charles  VII.,  and  suffered  the 
punishment  thej  had  inflicted  on  this  heroic  woman. 
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English  extremely  odious.  Charles  was  every  day  making  some 
new  conquest,  though  It  cost  him  6ftcen  years  before  he  made  his- 
entry  into  Paris,  and  almost  as  many  more  before  the  English 
were  entirely  driven  out  of  France.  They  retained.  In  the  end, 
nothing  but  the  town  of  Calais,  and  lost  all  those  domains  wlilch 
bad  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Enp;Iand  by  inheritance.  Such  was 
the  small  fruit  that  remained  of  the  glorious  victories  of  Cressy, 
Poitiers,  and  Agincourt.  Charles  VI i.  governed  his  kingdom  widi 
great  wisdom,  and  established  a  better  political  economy  than  any 
monarch  of  France  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 

While  the  situation  of  the  West  of  Europe  was  such  as  we 
have  described,  tlie  ancient  and  venerable  empire  of  the  East  was 
in  the  last  stage  of  existence.  The  Turks  were  daily  acquiring 
strength  in  Asia  Minor,  and  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  the  empire  of  Constantinople. 

Othman,  the  Turkish  sultan,  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire 
at  Byrsa,  in  Bithynia*,  and  his  son  Orcan  advanced  to  the  borders 
of  the  Proponiis.  The  Greek  emperor,  John  Cantacuzenus, 
did  not  disdain  to  court  an  alliance  with  this  prince,  by  giving  hini 
bis  daughter  in  marriage.  The  Turks,  in  die  reign  of  his  succes- 
sor, John  Paleologus,  began  to  think  of  crossing  over  into  Europe; 
and,  as  the  Genoese  were  then  in  possession  of  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Constantinople,  they  agreed  to  give  this  people  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  the  use  of  their  ships  to  transport  them  across  the 
Bosphorus.  They  passed  accordingly,  and  besieged,  took,  and 
garrisoned  the  city  of  Adrianople,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  Constantinople,  a  circumstance  most  justly  alarming  to 
the  capital  of  the  East.  It  was  In  this  situation  of  affairs  that  the 
emperor,  John  Paleologus,  made  his  application  to  the  pope  for 
relief — a  measure  sufTu-iently  humiliating;  but,  on  his  return  to 
Constantinople,  his  conduct  was  still  meaner,  for  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  sultan  Amurath,  not  like  one  crowned  head  with 
anotlier,  but  as  a  slave  with  his  master;  and  he  gave  him,  as  a 
hostage,  his  son  Manuel,  who  actually  served  in  the  Turkish  army 
against  the  Christians.  Amurath  was  succeeded  by  Bajazet, 
sumamed  the  Thunderbolt,  who  brought  the  Greek  empire  to  tlio 
lowest  pitch  of  debasement.  He  ordered  the  emperor  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Constantinople,  and  to  admit  a  Turkish  judge 
into  the  city  to  decide  all  causes  between  the  Turks  and  Christians* 
At  length  he  laid  siege  to  it  in  form;  and  the  capital  of  the  East- 
em  empire  would  have  fallen  at  once  Into  the  hands  of  tlie 
Turks — had  it  not  owed  Its  preservation  for  awhile  to  another 
race  of  barbarinn  invaders.  Tamerlane,  a  prince  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars,  saved  Constantinople  by  attacking  Bajazet. 

Titnurbek,  or  Tamerlane,  was  a  descendant  of  Gengis-khan;  he 
was  born  in  Soz'Hann,  which  Is  now  the  country  of  the  Usbecks, 
and  was  endowed  with  that  enterprising  genius,  great  courage,  and 
unbcMiDded  ambition^  which  distiDguishedall  who  hare  msde  exieiH. 
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51  ve  conquests.  He  had  already  subdued  Persia,  India,  and  Syria, 
nvhen  the  enemies  of  Bajazet,  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  invited 
him  into  Asia  Minor,  as  an  heroic  prince  to  whom  they  wished  to 
be  indebted  for  their  deliverance.  In  compliance  with  this  request, 
^  very  flattering  to  his  ambition,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Bajazet, 
requiring  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and  give  up 
immediately  all  his  conquests.  This  message,  as  may  be  believed, 
was  treated  with  scorn  and  indignation,  and  Bajazet  inarched 
against  him  with  an  army  whose  numbers  aknost  surpass  credibility. 
He  engaged  him  near  Ancyra,  in  Phrygia;  his  army  was  cut  to 
pieces;  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  are  said  to  have  fidlea 
in  the  field,  and  Bajazet  became  the  prisoner  of  Tamerlane.  It 
is  vulgarly  reported,  that  he  inhumanly  confined  this  unhappy 
monarch  in  an  iron  cage,  and  trod  upon  his  back  to  mount  his 
horse.  But  this  prince,  who  was  really  an  heroic  character,  was 
never  guilty  of  such  meanness  or  cruelty.  The  oriental  historians 
affirm,  with  more  truth,  that  he  treated  the  captive  prince  with 
great  clemency,  and  with  respect  suitable  to  the  rank  of  which  his 
misfortunes  had  deprived  him. 

Tamerlane  made  Samarcand  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and 
there  received  the  homage  of  all  the  Asiatic  princes,  and  even 
friendly  embassies  from  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
One  circumstance,  which  strongly  marks  a  greatness  of  character 
in  this  Tartar  potentate,  was  his  toleration.  He  believed  himself 
neither  in  the  sect  of  the  Lama  nor  in  the  faith  of  Mahomet;  but 
acknowledged  one  Supreme  Being,  without  any  mixture  of  super- 
stitious observances;  yet  he  sufTered  all  men,  both  Mussulmans  and 
idolaters,  to  exercise  their  own  religious  worship;  and  while  he 
was  passing  Mount  Libanus,  he  is  said  to  have  even  assisted,  with 
reverence,  at  the  religious  ceremonies  of  some  of  the  Christian 
anchorets  who  dwelt  on  that  mountain.  Tamerlane  had  no  learn- 
ing himself,  but  he  was  careful  to  have  his  grandchildren  instructed 
by  the  best  preceptors  he  could  procure;  and  such  was  the  benefit 
of  this  example,  that  his  successor,  Olugbeg,  founded  at  Samar- 
cand an  academy  of  sciences,  where  astronomy,  considering  the 
barbarism  of  the  times,  was  brought  to  a  ver)'  considerable  height. 
Samarcand  is  now  fallen  from  the  eminence  which  then  dbtin- 
guished  it,*  and,  in  the  possession  of  the  Usbeck  Tartars,  has 
relapsed  into  its  ancient  state  of  barbarism. 

The  fate  of  Constantinople  was  thus  retarded  for  awhile  by 
the  victories  of  Tamerlane;  but  the  Turks,  after  the  death  of 
that  prince,  resumed  their  schemes  of  destroying  the  empire  of 
the  East.  The  sultan,  Amuraih  II.,  was  a  prince  of  a  singular 
character.  No  man  was  better  qualified  to  increase  the  grandeur  of 
his  empire,  and  no  one  was  so  fond  of  a  life  of  quiet  and  retirement. 
He  twice  resigned  the  crown,  and  was  twice  prevailed  on  by  his 
bashaws  and  janizaries  to  resume  it.  A  most  solemn  treaty  liad 
been  concluded,  in  the  year  1444,  between  him  and  LadtslauSi 
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king  of  PolaDd ;  and  on  the  faith  of  this  treaty,  which  gave  peace 
to  his  dominions,  Amnrath  had  devoted  his  days  to  retirement  and 
the  study  of  pliilosophy,  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
bis  son  Mahomet.  Cardinal  «JuIian  Csesarini,  the  pope's  legate, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  master,  persuaded  the  king  of  Poland 
that  it  was  necessary  to  break  this  treaty,  which,  being  made  with 
Mahometans,  could  not  be  binding  on  Christians,  and  Ladislaus 
accordingly  invaded  the  Turkish  territories  ;  but  he  paid  dear  for 
his  perfidy.  The  janizaries  prevailed  on  Amurath  to  return  from 
his  solitude.  He  marched  to  battle  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and, 
taking  the  ircaiy  with  him  in  his  bosom,  solemnly  invoked  God, 
tlie  avenzcr  oi  injustice,  to  punish  this  violation  of  faith,  and 
outras^e  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  Christians  were  entirely  de- 
feated :  the  Mahometans  trinmphed.  The  king  of  Poland  lost 
his  life,  and  his  head  was  carried  in  procession  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Turkish  army.  To  complete  this  signal  vengeance,  tho 
author  and  adviser  of  this  unjustifiable  act,  cardinal  Julian,  was 
drowned  as  he  crossed  a  river,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  an 
immense  treasure,  with  which  he  was  attempting  to  make  his 
escape.  Amurath  retired  once  more  from  the  cares  of  empire, 
and  was  once  more  prevailed  on  to  resume  his  crown.  He  left 
his  dominions  to  his  son  Mahomet  II.,  who  inherited  his  military, 
if  not  his  philosophic  talents  ; « but  his  designs  against  the  Greek 
empire,  as  well  as  his  father's,  wore  retarded,  as  those  of  Bajazet 
had  been,  by  the  necessity  of  defending  their  own  territories 
against  another  very  powerful  invader  :     This  was  Scandcrbeg. 

Srandorbc:;,  whose  real  name  was  John  Castriol,  inherited  from 
his  father  tlie  country  of  Albania,  a  small  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Epirus.  In  his  infanry,  Ainurr.rh  had  seized  on  Albania,  and 
taken  possession  of  t!ie  person  of  Scnnderbeg.  lie  treated  him, 
however,  vviiji  great  eleinency,  and  even  educated  him  as  his  own 
child.  I]tit  this  distinction  did  not  t'aii>fv  the  voim^  Scanderbcz, 
who  serr«'tly  determined  to  rezain  his  independence,  and  recover 
his  hereditary  kiiiccdoni.  Amuratli  had  entrusted  him  with  tlie 
command  of  a  small  anny,  for  the  purpose  of  an  expedition  into 
Servia  ;  but  he  was  no  soou't  at  the  head  of  these  troops  than  he 
turned  his  arms  azninst  tlie  sul:an.  I]v  means  of  mtellizence 
wiili  his  stibj'Vts  of  AliKinia, — by  his  military  talents,  his  great 
activity,  and  the  exeellf.'ui  discipline  wliieh  he  introduced,  he  was 
able,  v.itli  a  small  army,  to  !nai:itain  his  ground,  and  secure  the 
ii:depe.]d?nre  of  his  native  proviiice  a^rainsl  the  whole  of  the 
united  ri)rrc  of  th^'  Tnrki-h  empire,  ft 

Tiie  revolt  of  Seanderbeij  retar(|ed,  but  did  not  put  a  stop  to, 
the  d  »^':."is  airnin  :  (/ou»!n:iiifi  )pl  ?.  At  tlii>  llm?  the  derlining 
rtuplr*'  '  I  tl;'»  l/i-t  was  in  r":^!i(y  tlivid'MJ  !>•  Twe^ni  thre.»  rapi'als  : 
one  un-i  <'nri  t'l'i'.-ri''*.  -i  :'>r.<T  nn-s  Aj'ri;^:ii>j!*,  v. Iii.  I:,  a!i»/r.  a 
C'Ctiturv  h.-f.-f.  l."l  I.  "M  t.i'x.'ii.  n^  w'  nau*  i;j":iiiojii'«L  l»v  .\mi> 
rath  I.,  and  the  iliird  wa<»  Trelii/.'>jul,  at  ijic  extremity  of  ihtj 
\  ui..  n.  27 
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Euxine  Sea,  which  had  been  the  retreat  of  the  family  of  the 
Comneni.  Constantinople  was  torn  by  religious  factions,  while 
Mahomet  the  Great,  a  youth  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  son 
of  the  philosophic  Amurath,  formed  the  plan  of  extinguishing 
the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  and  making  that  illustrious  city  the 
capital  of  the.  Ottoman  power.  He  laid  siege  to  Constantinople 
in  the  year  1453,  while  the  indolent  Greeks  made  a  very  feeble 
preparation  for  defence,  trusting  to  an  immense  barricade  of  strong 
chams,  which  blocked  up  the  entry  to  the  port,  and  prevented 
all  access  to  the  enemy's  ships.  The  genius  of  Mahomet  very 
soon  overcame  this  obstacle.  He  laid  a  channel  of  smooth  planks 
for  the  length  of  six  miles,  resembling  the  frames  which  are  con- 
structed for  die  launching  of  ships.  In  one  night's  time  he  drew 
eighty  galleys  out  of  the  water  upon  these  planks,  and  next 
morning,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  besieged,  an  entire  fleet 
descended  at  once  into  the  bosom  of  their  harbor. 

The  Christian  princes  of  Europe  beheld  this  attack  upon  the 
metropolis  and  bulwark  of  Christendom  with  great  indifTereace  ; 
they  were  indeed  too  much  occupied  at  home  to  give  any  indul- 
gence to  the  spirit  of  crusading.  The  emperor,  Frederic  III., 
wanted  both  power  and  courage  for  such  an  enterprise  ;  Poland 
was  under  a  very  bad  government  ;  France  was  slowly  recover- 
ing from  the  miseries  in  which  she  was  involved  by  the  English ; 
and  England  was  torn  by  domestic  dissensions.  The  Italian 
j)rinces  were  at  war  with  each  other  ;  and  Spain  was  under  a 
number  of  separate  governments,  one  half  Christian  and  the 
other  Mahonietan.  The  only  succor  which  Europe  lent  to  the 
unfortunate  Greek  empire  was  a  few  Genoese  siiips  sent  to  their 
aid  by  the  emperor  Frederic  of  Germany.  In  this  situation  the 
city  was  soon  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  capitulating  ;  but  when 
the  articles  were  in  dispute,  an  imprudent  renewal  of  hostilities, 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  exposed  lliein  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
conquerors,  who  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand.  Constantine, 
the  emperor,  was  killed  in  the  assault,  and  Mahomet  immediately 
converted  his  palace  into  a  seraglio,  and  the  splendid  church  of 
Santa  Sophia  into  a  Mahometan  mosque.  Thus  ended  the  em- 
pire of  the  East,  in  the  year  1453,  one  thousand  one  Jiundred 
and  twenty-three  years  from  the  building  of  Constantinople  by 
Constantine  the  Great. 

The  Turks,  in  this  important  conquest,  showed  a  spirit  very 
opposite  to  tljat  of  barbarians.  Most  of  the  churches  were  pre- 
served entire,  and  tlie  piiLIir  exercise  of  rcli£:ion  allowed  as 
before  to  all  the  Christians.  Maljomet  permiilcd  the  conquered 
Greeks  to  ciiooso  their  own  jiatrlarch,  and  even  installed  him 
himself  by  glviiij^  hlin  the  crc^sier  a;:(i  rina;.  and  from  that  lime 
to  the  present,  ihn  Tinklsh  Miltiin-;  have  always  elected  the  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  who  is  called  (Ecumenical.  The  pope, 
indeed,  cliooses  another,  who  is  stvled  the   Latin  Patriarch  ;  and 
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these  two  pontiffs  continue  to  the  present  time  to  be  as  violently 
at  enmity  with  each  other  as  ever  were  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  churches.  Mahomet  likewise  founded  several  colleges 
and  schools  for  philosophy,  medicine,  and  most  of  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences.  He  was  himself  an  able  scholar,  skilled  in  the 
foreign  languages,  both  European  and  Asiatic,  and  was  so  much  a 
lover  of  the  arts  as  to  entice,  by  very  liberal  rewards,  several  of 
the  greatest  proficients  in  painting  and  sculpture  to  come  from 
Italy  and  reside  at  Constantinople. 

Mahomet  the  Great  pursued  his  conquests,  and  soon  made 
himself  master  of  all  Greece.  He  likewise  subdued  Epirus, 
after  the  death  of  Scanderheg,  and  began  to  medicate  the  con- 
quest of  Italy.  The  Venetian  fleet  opposed  his  pro{jress  in  that 
country,  and,  attacking  him  in  Greece,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city  of  Athens.  This,  however,  they  were  not  able  long 
to  preserve.  Their  commerce  was  always  their  chief  interest, 
and  they  were  glad  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Turks  by 
which  they  purchased  from  them  the  liberty  of  trading  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Greeks  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
rrand  signior  in  a  state  of  oppression,  little  short  of  slavery; 
tney  were  suffered,  however,  to  retain  their  religion  and  their 
laws.  They  were  allowed,  paying  a  small  tribute,  to  carry  on  a 
little  commerce,  and  cultivate  their  lands.  The  patriarch's  reve- 
nues must,  at  least,  have  been  considerable,  as  he  paid,  at  his 
installation,  no  less  than  8000  ducats,  one  half  to  the  exchequer 
of  the  grand  signior,  and  the  other  to  the  officers  of  the  Porte. 
The  greatest  subjection  the  Greeks  have  been  under,  was  in  the 
tribute  of  children.  Ever}'  father  has  been  compelled  to  give 
one  of  his  sons  to  serve  among  the  janizaries  or  in  the  seraglio, 
or  to  pay  a  sum  for  his  ransom. 

The  constitution  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  supported  by  the 
absolute  government  of  the  prince,  the  extreme  celerity  with 
which  his  mandates  are  carried  into  execution,  and  the  despotic 
authority  which  he  is  enabled  to  exercise  in  the  disposal  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  his  subjects.  Should  the  sultan  be 
confined  to  a  degree  of  authority  in  any  shape  less  absolute  than 
what  he  enjoys,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  would  fall  to 
piece<?.  It  has  been  even  maintained  by  some  authors,  as  a 
maxim  of  state  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  that  the  sultan  cannot 
abridjre  his  own  power,  and  that  his  oaths  and  promises  are  alwavs 
revocable  when  in  any  shape  restrictive  of  his  authority.  \et 
the  sultan  himsv'»lf  swears  to  observe  and  to  govern  according  to 
the  law  of  Maiiomet,  which,  though  it  touches  both  matters  of 
religion  and  of  government,  the  learned  doctors  among  tl»e  Turks 
maintain  to  be  only  binding  upon  the  emperor  in  the  articles  of 
the  Mussulman  faiili.  Yet  by  lliesc  same  doctors  the  principle 
of  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  sultan  is  held  forth  to  liii 
subjects  as  a  doctrine  of  religion,  rather  tluin  a  maxim  of  state* 
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The  contexture  of  the  Turkish  government  is  such  a  fabric 
of  slavery,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that  any  subject  of  the 
empire  should  inherit  a  free  or  an  ingenuous  spirit.  The  ^rand 
signior  himself  is  bom  of  a  slave  of  the  seraglio.  The  viziers 
are  often  slaves  by  birth,  and  through  the  whole  empire  it  is  bard 
to  find  any  that  derive  their  origin  from  ingenuous  parents.  It  b 
therefore  no  wonder  that  the  Turks  should  inherit  a  disposition 
fitted  for  the  rule  of  an  absolute  master.  '^  Ita  quosdam  homi- 
nes," says  Grotius,  after  Aristotle,  "  novimus  natura  esse  servos, 
et  ita  populi  quidam  eo  sunt  ingenio,  ut  regi  quam  regere  norint 
rectius. "  * 

It  is  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  empire,  that  a  certain  number 
of  young  men  should  be  educated  in  the  seraglio,  out  of  whom 
the  sultan  chooses  his  principal  officers.  But  what  is  a  very 
extraordinary  piece  of  policy,  if  we  may  believe  Rycaut,  it  is 
necessary  that  these  youths  should  be  of  Christian  parents.  The 
reason  he  assigns  is,  that  being  educated  in  a  different  religion 
they  will  hate  the  Christians;  but  this  is  a  very  lame  solution  of 
a  very  inconceivable  fact.  A  better  reason,  supposing  the  fact  a 
tnie  one,  is  afterwards  given,  when  he  says,  that  the  Christian 
slaves,  strangers  in  the  empire,  will  necessarily  have  fewer  con* 
nections  or  dependents  on  tlieir  interest,  and  be  the  better  disposed 
to  an  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  their  master.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  maxim  of  tlie  Turkish 
polity,  that  the  servants  of  the  prince  should  be  such  as  he  can 
entirely  command,  and  can  at  any  time  destroy  without  danger  to 
himself. 

The  prime  vizier  is  the  first  officer  of  the  empire.  There  are 
six  others,  who  are  called  viziers  of  the  bench,  who  sit  as  asses- 
sors with  him  in  judgment  in  cases  of  law,  of  which  he  is  judge 
in  the  last  resort  over  the  whole  empire.  These  subordinate 
viziers,  however,  never  dare  to  interfere,  unless  the  grand  vizier 
demands  their  opinion.  The  power  of  the  grand  vizier  is  abso- 
lute over  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire.  In  the  disposal  of  lives 
he  is  limited  only  in  two  respects:  he  cannot  take  off  the  head 
of  any  of  the  beglerbegs,  or  the  bashaws,  without  the  imperial 
signature,  nor  ran  he  punish  any  of  the  janizaries,  or  of  the 
soldiery,  but  through  the  medium  of  their  military  commanders. f 

Inferior  in  a  civil  capacity  to  the  grand  vizier  are  the  begler- 
begs, who  command  several  provinces,  and  the  bashaws  wlio 
command  one  province.     The  dignity  of  these  officers  is  merely 

Eersonal:  there  is  not  such  a  thing  in  the  Ottoman  empire  as  an 
erediiary  office  or  dignity;   and  it  is  esteemed  a  rule  of  excel- 


•I 


Thus  some  nations  are  slaves  by  nature,  born  to  be  governed,  not  to  gOT- 

•rn.  " 

t  [The  order  of  the  janizaries  has  been  abolished  of  late  years ;   and  mKOj 
B  in  that  abolition  a  sure  omen  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire  — 
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lent  policy  to  make  frequent  changes  in  these  offices.  Removal, 
therefore,  is  often  practised  without  cause  of  dbcontent:  but  as 
dus  arbitrary  change  might  convert  a  friend  into  a  dangerous 
enemy,  there  is  most  commonly  a  sufficient  cau^e  alleged  for 
sending  the  degraded  officer  a  bowsti'ing  along  with  the  order  for 
Us  dismission. 

The  revenues  of  the  grand  slgnior  consist  chiefly  in  the  pro- 
duct of  the  several  countries  subject  to  liis  dominion.  A  vast 
number  of  vessels  arrive  annually  from  Greece,  Egypt,  Natolia, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  bring  all  sort  of  stores 
that  are  necessary  for  the  seraglio,  for  the  janizaries,  or  for  the 
fleet.  It  apj)ears,  from  the  registers  of  the  empire,  that  till  the 
year  1683,  the  revenues  of  the  grand  slgnior 's  exchequer  did  not 
amount  to  two  millions  sterling,  a  sum  quite  inadequate  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  Turkish  government  and  the  support  of  their 
armies.     It   is    therefore    customary   for   the    bashaws,    in   each 

Et)vince,  to  have  funds   assigned   them  upon  the   province  itself 
r  the  maintenance  of  their  troops. 

The  patrimony  of  the  sultan  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  conGscation  of  the  estates  of  the  viziers  and  basliavvs;  and 
when  he  has  occasion  to  supply  his  privy  purse,  it  costs  him  only 
the  condemnation  of  one  ol  these  unfortunate  grandees.  On  the 
whole,  the  revenues  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  very  inconsidera- 
ble. But  the  absolute  power  of  the  sultan  supplies  that  defect, 
■od  can  execute  very  great  projects  at  a  small  expense. 

We  now  return  westward,  to  take  a  view  of  the  kingdom  of 
France  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

France,  towards  the  end  of  this  century,  began  entirely  to 
shake  off  the  fondal  government.  The  only  two  great  fiefs  re- 
maining were  Burgundy  and  Brittany.  Charles  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  princes 
in  Europe:  but  his  ambition  was  the  cause  of  his  downfall,  the 
loss  of  his  dominions,  and  tholr  absohite  annexation  to  the  crown 
of  Prance.  His  favorite  object  was  the  conquest  of  Switzerland 
and  of  Lorraino.  The  Swiss  rntirely  routed  him  in  two  pitched 
battles  in  their  own  country,  and  when  he  sought  to  wreak  his 
resentment  on  Lorraine,  the  same  Swiss  followed  him  thither, 
and  deft^aicd  liim  in  a  third  enznjcmeni,  where  he  lost  his  life. 
Lewis  XI.,  by  the  feudal  law,  took  |)05se^slon  of  his  dominions  of 
Ban;;undy  as  a  male  fief;  while  thf»  princess  Marv,  the  duke's 
daughter,  married  Maxiuiilian,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III., 
who  thus  bcrame  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  This  match 
laid  the  foundation  for  manv  wars  between  France  and  the  em- 
pire. 

Lewis  XI.  was  a  prince  of  a  vnry  inconsistent  character.  His 
retrn  was  a  complication  of  tyrannical  acts,  of  murders,  and  assassi- 
nttions,  t}K)U2;h  at  the  same  time,  of  some  wise  ordinances  with 
respect   to   the  public   police  of  France.     The   increase  of  his 
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dominions  by  the  acnuisition  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Provence, 
which  was  bequeathed  to  France  by  the  count  de  la  Marcue, 
augmented  greatly  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  fiefs,  as  we 
have  said,  were  now  almost  totally  extinguished.  The  great 
nobles  had  long  ago  ruined  their  fortunes  by  the  crusades.  The 
people  had  emancipated  themselves  from  their  jurisdiction,  and 
repaired  for  justice  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  parliaments, 
which  we  have  seen  established  upon  a  fixed  plan  by  Philiu  the 
Fair,  were  now  composed  of  lawyers,  and  acted  agreeably  to 
the  statutes  and  usages  of  the  realm;  and  the  king,  who  possessed 
the  authority  of  supreme  legislator,  was  endowed  with  a  power 
of  great  extent. 

It  is  to  Lewis  XL,  who  was  a  vicious,  unpnncipled  tyrant,  that 
France  owed  the  extension  of  her  commerce,  the  establishroeot 
of  posts  through  the  kingdom,  and  the  regular  administration  of 
justice. 

The  count  de  la  Marche,  in  bequeathing  Provence  to  Lewis 
XL,  left  him  likewise  the  empty  title,  which  he  enjoyed  himself, 
of  king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Lewis  was  satisfied  with  the  efiec- 
tive  donation  of  Provence,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  Sicilies; 
but  his  son,  Charles  VlIL,  who  was  a  weak  and  an  imprudent 
prince,  was  extremely  ambitious  of  reigning  in  Italy;  accordingly, 
m  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  projected,  very  inconsiderate^, 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  an  enterprise  which,  though  successral, 
was  in  the  end  fatal  to  the  French:  an  enterprise  remarkable  too 
on  this  account,  that  it  excited  the  first  idea  of  that  plan  which 
has  since  been  a  part  of  the  general  policy  of  Europe,  tlie  preser- 
vation of  a  balance  of  power. 

The  picture  of  Italy  at  this  juncture  may  be  drawn  in  a  few 
words.  The  papal  dominions  were  not  very  extensive.  The 
house  of  Gonzagvi  was  in  possession  of  Mantua,  and  the  little 
sovereignties  of  Faenza,  Imola,  Rimini,  Bologna,  and  Ravenna, 
had  been  all  usurped  from  the  Holy  See  during  the  residence  of 
the  popes  at  Avignon.  Modena  and  Ferrara  had  likewise  an 
independent  sovereign;  Piedmont  was  in  possession  of  the  dukes 
of  Savoy;  Pisa  was  subject  to  the  Florentines;  and  Genoa  to 
the  duke  of  Milan,  who  was  then  a  very  powerful  prince.  The 
house  of  Orleans  had  mainly  attempted  to  make  good  their  pre- 
tensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  Milan.  Francis  Sforza,  the  bastard 
of  a  soldier  of  fortune,  had  deprived  their  ancestors  of  this  fine 
territory,  of  which  the  Sforzas  became  now  the  hereditary  princes. 
Ludovic  Sforza,  for  his  own  ambitious  ends,  was  at  pains  to  per- 
suade Charles  VIII.  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Naples. 

Florence,  at  this  time,  was  at  a  very  high  pitch  of  splendor. 
It  had  now  for  above  a  century  been  distinguished,  no  less  for  its 
commerce  than  for  its  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  family  which  deserved  better  of  mankind  than 
that  of  the  Medici.     Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  was  bom  in  the 
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1389,  lived  as  a  private  citizen  of  Florence,  without  courting  rank 
or  titles,  though  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired  by  commerce 
might  have  raised  him  to  a  level  with  the  most  powerful  of  the 
European  princes.  The  use  he  made  of  his  riches  was  to  relieve 
tlic  poor,  to  perform  tiie  most  splendid  acts  of  public  munificence, 
tc  embellish  and  to  refine  his  country,  and  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  th3  -sciences  and  fine  arts,  by  invitini^  to  Florence  from 
every  quarter  men  eminent  for  their  learnin:;  and  talents.  He 
died  distinguished  by  no  diadems  nor  splendid  epithets  of  honor, 
but  known  by  that  most  honorable  of  human  titles,  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  His  reputation,  however,  gained  for  his  descendants 
the  chief  authority  in  Florence.  The  dignity  of  Gonfalonier, 
which  properly  signifi  »s  Standard-bearer,  but  came  to  be  the  office 
of  the  highQst  authority,  was  enjoyed  by  his  son  and  his  grand- 
sons; and  Peter  de'  Medici,  his  great  grandson,  was  in  possession 
of  the  chief  power  a:  Florence,  at  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.'s 
expedition  into  Italy. 

Charles  set  out  for  Italy  without  taking  the  proper  precautions 
which  til'"'  importance  of  the  enterprise  rccjuired.  Roderico 
Borzia.  who  asfcnded  the  papal  throne  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der VI.,  a  poniiir  whose  memory  has  been  deservedly  execnited 
by  all  historians,  had,  as  wtll  as  Ludovico  Sforza,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  invited  Cliarlos  to  undertake  this  cxj)cciiiion.  Scarce, 
however,  had  he  sot  foot  in  Italv,  when  l!iev  beiran  to  traverse  his 
designs,  and  joined  iininst  him  with  Alpliouso,  king  of  Naples. 
Charles,  incensed  at  his  perfidy,  marched  immediately  to  Rome, 
and  besioi^ed  the  pope  in  the  casile  of  St.  An;:r'lo.  Alexander 
was  at  leni:;th  forced  to  sue  for  an  acrommodalion;  and  then,  the 
French  monarch,  with  groat  dt*votion,  kissed  his  holine>s's  feet,  and 
sen-ed  bin)  with  water  to  wash  his  hands,  ('harhs  now  marched 
his  army  into  t!ie  kingdom  of  Naples.  Alj>honso,  with  the  most 
cle*i»l<able  C()vvarrli(*e,  lied  into  Sicilv,  wliere  he  concealed  himself 
in  a  convent;  and  Iil>  i^on  Ferdinand  retf^aled  to  the  island  of 
I^c'iin,  after  di'^ciiar.iin'.;  the  Neapolitans  iVom  their  allegiance  to 
his  f.i'nily.  Charles  was  now  master  of  Naples;  he  entered  the 
city  in  triumph,  took  the  titles  of  Emp'^ror  and  Au:];usius,  and 
after  irivin:;  a  few  entertainments  to  exhibit  his  magnificence,  and 
impo^in:^  «ioine  enormous  taxes  I')  exemplify  his  antliority,  this 
most  impolitic  prince  returneij  to  France  five  montlis  aft'»r  he  had 
left  it,  ihinkinz  his  conquc'^l  sufliciently  secured  by  leaving  it  to 
he  defended  by  thre<*  or  four  lliou'^and  men,  while  almcst  cll 
Europ'*  had  i*nlered  into  a  combination  to  fleprive  him  of  it. 
Ale\a:id''r  VI.,  t!i<»  »;tai''s  of  Venice  and  Milan,  the  emperor 
Maxifuilian,    renlinan  1    of  Arra:;on,    and    Isabella    of  Castile,   all 

t*  )ino.l  in  a  Ifazu'i  ajain-it  (/harles,  and  nu»t  him  on  his  return  to 
ranre  wi:!i  an  ar.nv  of  .](),()(X)  men,  while  he  had  onlv  ^000. 
Fortune,  or  coii:a.:(N  for  Im»  wa-*  not  deficient  in  this  quality,  gave 
bim   the   advan!a;:e   ov<t  this   creal   «5np«Tiority  of  numbers.      !!• 
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defeated  the  confederates,  and  secured  his  return  into  France. 
But  he  left  in  the  duchy  of  Milan  one  half  of  his  little  army. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  Turin,  when  he  received  a  njessage 
from  pope  Alexander,  who  commanded  hira  to  withdraw  bis 
troops  from  Italy,  to  yield  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  to  come  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  holy  pontiff  on  pain  of  excommunication.  He 
chose  rather  to  return  to  France.  In  short,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  lost  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  had  been  won.  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova,  a  Spanish  general,  whom  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  had 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  Frederic,  who  claimed  the  crown  of 
Naples  from  affinity  with  the  last  prince,  found  it  a  very  easy  task 
to  drive  the  French  entirely  out  of  Italy.  Such  had  been  the 
sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  great  confederacy  against 
Charles  VIII.,  that  the  princes  of  Europe  thence  derived  a  most 
useful  lesson,  and  from  that  period  considered  it  as  a  general  law 
of  policy  to  be  always  united  in  a  tacit  league  to  prevent  the 
exorbitant  increase  of  the  power  of  any  particular  state  or  sove- 
reign. Robertson,  in  his  History  of  Charles  V.,  asserts  that  the 
idea  of  the  preservation  of  a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  its 
dale  from  this  confederacy  against  Charles  VIII.:  and  "from  this 
era,"  says  he,  "we  can  trace  the  progress  of  that  intercourse 
between  nations  which  has  linked  the  powers  of  Europe  so  closely 
together,  and  can  discern  the  operations  of  that  provident  policy 
which,  during  peace,  guards  against  remote  and  contingent  dangers, 
and  which  in  war  has  prevented  rapid  and  destructive  conquests." 
But  in  this  instance  the  elegant  historian  certainly  pays  a  iiigher 
compliment  to  modern  policy  than  it  deserves.  The  system  in 
question  is  perhaps  more  generally  understood  by  the  modems 
than  it  was  by  the  ancients;  but  (as  Ilume  has  remarked)  the 
idea  of  a  balance  of  power  is  founded  so  much  on  common  sense 
and  obvious  reasoning,  that  "  it  is  impossible  it  could  altogether 
have  escaped  antiquity,  where  we  find  in  other  particulars  so  many 
marks  of  deep  penetration  and  discernment.*'  Xenophon  repre- 
sents one  great  combination  of  powers  as  having  directly  arisen 
from  a  jealousy  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Mcdes  and 
Persians.  Thucydides  assigns  a  similar  origin  to  the  league  which 
was  formed  against  Athens,  and  which  produced  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  Demoslhones,  on  the  same  principle,  alarmed  the  fears 
of  all  the  Grecian  republics,  from  the  increasing  })0wer  and  inor- 
dinate ambition  of  Philip  of  Maccdon.  The  Grecian  history 
affords  many  more  examples  of  ih'^  same  policy.  One  example 
only  occurs  in  the  Roman  history,  where  this  maxim  seems  to  have 
been  understood  and  put  in  practice  aj^ainst  this  all-conquering 
people.  It  is  that  of  Hicro,  king  of  Syracuse,  who,  though  in 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  sent  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians 
during  the  war  of  the  auxiliaries.  In  the  remarks  of  Polybius  on 
that  subject,  we  find  the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  as  ably 
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^explained  as  it  could  be  b]r  any  modem  politician.  *^  He  esteemed 
it  necessary,"  says  Polybius,  ^'  both  in  order  to  retain  his  domm- 
lons  in  Sicily  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friendship,  tliat  Carthage 
should  be  safe,  lest  by  its  fall,  the  remaining  power  should  be  able, 
without  opposition,  to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking. 
And  here,"  continues  that  author,  ^^  he  acted  with  great  wisdom 
and  prudence;  for  that  is  never  on  any  account  to  be  overlooked; 
nor  ought  such  a  force  ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to 
incapacitate  the  neighboring  states  from  defending  their  rights 
against  it.** — Polyh.,  lib.  i.,  c.  Ixxxiii.  The  system  of  a  balance 
ot  power  is  therefore  not  a  policy  of  modern  invention;  although 
wc  must  own  that  it  had  not  a  general  influence  on  the  politics  of 
Europe  till  the  above-mentioned  period  of  the  confederacy  against 
Charles  VIII.  This  prince  died  at  the  age  of  eight  and  twenty, 
and  leaving  no  children,  the  duke  of  Orleans  succeeded  to  toe 
crown  of  France  by  the  title  of  Lewis  XII.,  and  revived,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


SrAiir,  Fraitcc,  Italt,  and  Britaiiv  tt  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  tnd  beginninf 
of  the  SizUH*nth  Ontury— Ferdinand  and  laabelU — Extinction  of  the  Moon 
in  Sp^in— I^ewis  XII.  of  France  invades  Italy — Pope  Alexander  VI. — Jalioa 
II. — Hn^land — Henry  VI. — Civil  Wart  of  York  ana  Lancmaier — Marraret  of 
Anjou — llJward  IV. — Richard  III. — Henry  VII. — Union  of  York  and  LancM 
ter — Impostures  of  Sitnnel  and  Warbeck. 


A  VERT  important  revolution,  which  at  this  time  took  place  ia 
Spain,  now  demands  our  attention  to  that  qtiarter.  The  assistance 
which  Pedro  the  Cruel  liad  received  from  the  Black  Prince  was 
of  transitory  eflect.  On  the  departure  of  Edward,  Pedro  was 
again  attacked  hy  his  enemies,  and  murdered  by  his  bastard 
brother,  Flenry  of  Transtamarre,  who  thus  secured  (or  himself  and 
bis  family  the  throne  of  Castile. 

The  voluptuousness  of  a  court  is  no  uncommon  prelude  to  a 
revolution  in  the  kin^^dom.  Thus  it  haiipened  tioder  Henry  IV. 
of  Casiile,  a  descendant  of  Henry  of  Translamarre.  The  weak* 
De5<;   and   (ii'hauchcrv    of  this   monarch    incited  a    faction   of  his 

*  

Dob!i?>,  Invaded  hy  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to  take  tlie  govern- 
mrnt  into  their  own  lnnH.<.  They  accu<;cd  their  own  sovereign  of 
impoteucy,  and  declared  his  daughter  Joanna,  wIk)  was  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  an  illegitimate  child;  she  was  disinhertt- 
voL.  ir.  2S 
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ed,  and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom;  while  the  Cortes,  or  tho  assen»- 
bly  of  the  Stales,  obL'ged  Henry  to  settle  the  inheritance  on  bis 
sister  Isabella. 

The  next  concern  of  the  associated  nobles  was  to  procure  for 
Isabella  a  proper  husband.  Her  alliance  was  couited  by  several 
princes.  Lewis  XI.  demanded  her  for  his  brother,  and  the  king 
of  Arragon  for  his  son  Ferdinand.  The  king  of  Portugal  sought 
her  liimself  in  marriage.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  headed 
the  conspiracy  against  Henry,  privately  brought  about  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella  to  Ferdinand  of  Arragon.  This  procedure 
exasperated  the  impotent  Henry,  who  determined  to  rouse  himself 
from  his  lethargy,  and  to  exert  his  utmost  eadeavors  to  restore 
his  daughter  Joanna  to  her  right  of  inheritance.  A  civil  war  was 
the  consequence,  which  embroiled  the  whole  kingdom.  At  length, 
Henry  thought  it  his  best  policy  to  affect,  at  least,  to  be  reconciled 
to  his  sister  and  to  her  husband  Ferdinand,  who  took  care  that  no 
future  rupture  should  occasion  their  title  to  be  disputed.  The 
sudden  and  painful  death  of  Henry  left  little  doubt  that  he  had 
been  taken  off  by  poison.  Alphonso,  king  of  Portugal,  took  up 
arms  in  favor  of  his  niece  Joanna,  whom  he  intended  to  marry; 
but,  after  a  war  of  some  years'  continuance,  this  unfortunate  prin- 
cess thought  it  her  wisest  course  to  end  those  disturbances,  which 
she  saw  were  not  to  be  attended  with  success,  by  retiring  into  a 
monaster}'. 

A  wise  and  vigorous,  though  a  severe,  administration  charac- 
terized the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Spain 
vras  at  this  time  in  great  disorder — the  whole  country  was  a  prey 
to  robbers  and  outlaws.  Even  tho  nobility  lived  by  depredation, 
and  defended  themselves  in  their  castles  against  every  legal 
attempt  to  restrain  their  violence.  The  new  nionarchs  of  Castile 
and  Arragon  determined  to  repress  these  enormities.  The  castles 
of  the  piratical  nobles  were  razed  to  the  ground.  The  office  of 
the  Santa  Ilermandad,  or  Holy  Brotherhood,  was  instituted  for 
tlie  detection  and  punishment  of  murders,  thefts,  and  all  atrocious 
crimes.  But  amidst  these  laudable  cares,  the  abominable  tribunal 
of  the  Iniiiisilion  was  furnished  with  such  an  extent  of  powers, 
that,  under  the  pretence  of  extirpating  heresy  and  impiety,  the 
whole  kingdom  became  a  scene  of  blood  and  horror.  The  for- 
tunes and  the  lives  of  individuals  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  grand  inquisitor  and  his  .associates.  It  was  never  allowed  to  a 
criminal  to  be  confronted  with  his  accuser,  nor  even  to  be  informed 
of  his  crime  ;  the  sole  method  of  trial  was  by  exposing  the  un- 
happy wretch  to  the  most  cxircine  tortures,  which  either  ended 
his  life  in  agony,  or  forced  a  corifi'ssion  of  his  guilt,  which  was 
expiated  by  committing,  him  to  tiic  fiances.  It  is  computed,  that 
after  the  appointment  of  Torqiiemada.  the  inquisitor-general  of 
Spain,  there  were  6000  persons  burnt  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years. 
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The  ntnbitinn  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  not  limited  to  the 
possession  of  Arra^on  and  Castile  ;  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors,  of 
Gt^nada,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  thr^  Mahometan  domin- 
ions in  Spain,  was  a  very  tempting  object  of  enterprise.  Granada 
was  at  this  time  rent  by  intestine  divisions  ;  tlie  factions  of  tlie 
Zei^ris  and  the  Ab^ncerragcs  had  reduced  that  unhappy  kingdom 
to  the  lowest  stale  of  weakness.  The  romantic  exploits  of  these 
contending  factions  are  remembered  to  this  day  in  many  beautiful 
Moorish  ballads,  and  are  pompously  descri})ed  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinarv  work,  entitled  Ilistoria  de  las  Guerras  Civilts  de  Granada^ 
a  book  wliich  contains  a  curious  and  authentic  picture  of  a  very 
singular  state  of  society.  In  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada 
were  preserved  the  last  remains  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  romantic  gallantry,  a  state  of  manners  which  in  lliat  work  is 
yer>'  happily  delineated. 

Aboaccn,  king  of  Granada,  was  ot  this  time  at  war  with  bis 
nephew,  Abo-Abdcli,  who  attempted  to  dethrone  him.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arragon  supported  Abo-Abdeli  in  order  to  weaken  both 
parties  ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  the  throne,  by  the 
death  of  AI)oacen,  than  Ferdinand  attacked  his  fonner  ally  with 
ihe  united  forces  of  Castile  and  Arragon.  The  war  was  tedious, 
and  lasted  several  years.  Isabella  accompanied  her  husband  in 
aevcrtil  of  his  military  expeditions,  and  attended  him  when  he 
laid  sieze  to  the  ritv  of  Granada  in  M9I.  After  a  blockade  of 
eight  mimths,  the  pusillanimous  Al)o-AbdeIi,  who  has  been  called 
£1  Rev  Chico,  or  the  Litde  King,  meanly  capitulated,  contrary 
to  the  sentiments  and  urgent  remonstrances  of  above  20,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  offered  to  defend  their  native  city  to  the  last 
extrcrniiv.  The  treaty  between  Abo-Abdeli  and  Ferdinand 
secured  to  the  Moors  of  Granada  a  small  mountainous  part  of  the 
kingdom,  with  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  religion.  The 
Moorish  prince,  oxecratttd  by  his  people,  betook  himself  to  this 
de^picahlt*  P'tPNit.  He  is  said  to  have  wept  when  h*i  c^st  back 
his  ev«.'s  to  tlip  lirautiful  plain  and  ciiv  of  Granada.  '*  You  have 
reason/*  •iaid  his  moth«r,  *^  to  weep  like  a  lenmnn  for  th**  loss  of 
lliat  kins;dom.  which  yoti  could  not  d.*fend  like  a  man.**  Thus 
end<*d  the  dominion  oi  the  Moors  in  Spain,  about  SOO  years  after 
its  foundation. 

Ferdinand,  now  innstpr  of  Arracon,  Castile,  and  Granada,  from 
that  time  took  iIh?  title  of  king  of  Spain.  He  wanted  only 
Navarre,  which,  a-  we  shall  sec,  he  soon  afterwards  invaded  and 
took  po^'^essioij  of.  I:nmediately  after  the  coixjuest  of  Granada, 
he  expelled  all  tin*  J«mvs  from  the  kincdorn — a  most  im|M»litir 
step,  whicj)  deprived  Spain  of  about  ir>0,000  inliabitafits.  The 
preaie-^t  part  of  ihr^o  took  refuge  in  Portusal,  and  carried  with 
tlwrn  tln'ir  art^j,  their  indus'ry,  and  their  comuiiTce  ;  tlie  rest  «iail«Mi 
over  into  Africa,  whe.»*  tlicv  were  still  fnon-  iuhtunardv  U'J'jd  than 
•n   Spain.      Tiie    Mccr*J  nf  tluii  rnnn»r\'  prr»  M»d   »n    havp    ripped 
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open  their  bellies,  in  order  to  search  for  the  gold  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  concealed  in  their  bowels. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
were  successfully  employed  in  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy, 
after  the  fruitless  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  Lewis 
XII.,  his  successor,  was  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  having  the 
pope  in  his  interest  when  any  claims  were  to  be  made  good 
against  the  states  of  Italy.  He  courted  Alexander  VI.  likewise, 
upon  another  account ;  he  wished  to  procure  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  XI.,  and  to  marry  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany, the  widow  of  Charles  VIII.  Caesar  Borgia,  the  natural  son 
of  pope  Alexander,  was,  like  his  father,  a  monster  of  wicked- 
ness. The  palace  of  the  popes  was  stained  with  murder,  adul- 
tery, and  incest.  Alexander  was  desirous  of  securing  for  his  son 
Borgia  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  he  sent  him  for  that  pur- 
pose as  his  ambassador  into  France  to  make  a  treaty  with  Lewis, 
on  the  ground  of  their  mutual  pretensions.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  king  of  France  should  be  divorced  from  his  wile,  and 
have  the  pope's  assistance  in  the  invasion  of  Italy,  provided 
Caesar  Borgia  should  receive,  in  return,  the  dukedom  of  Valenii- 
nois,  with  the  king  of  Navarre's  sister  in  marriage,  and  a  pension 
from  Lewis  of  100,000  livres.  Lewis,  having  put  his  kingdom 
in  a  state  of  defence,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in  ten  days  made 
himself  master  of  Milan  and  Genoa.  After  some  unsuccessful 
struggles  made  by  Ludovico  Sforza  to  regain  the  dukedom  of 
Milan,  that  prince  was  betrayed  by  the  Swiss  troops,  whom  he 
had  hired  to  protect  his  dominions,  and  given  up  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  among  whom  he  passed  his  days  as  a  prisoner, 
thoMi^h  treated  both  willi  humanity  and  respect.  Lewis  XII., 
afraid  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  had  dispossessed  his  prede- 
cessor, Charles  of  the  kingdom  of  Nanles,  ihoiiglit  it  his  most 
advisable  measure  to  compromise  matters  with  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch, and  lliey  Jic^reed  to  divide  the  Neapolitan  dominions  between 
ihem.  Fei(Jinan(l  had  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  Lewis  all  the 
rest.  Pon'^  Alexander  made  no  scruples  of  conscience  to  give 
his  apostolical  sanction  to  this  partition,  which  dispossessed  an 
innocent  n^onarch,  his  ancient  vassal,  of  all  his  territories. 

But  tJiT)  French  were  not  destined  to  have  any  durable  pos- 
sessions in  Italy.  Ferdinand  soon  after  agreed  with  pope  Alex- 
ander to  deprive  Lewis  of  his  part  of  th.e  spoils.  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  who  had  the  distinguished  epithet  of  El  Gran  Capitano, 
was  commissioned  by  his  master  to  extirpate  the  troops  of  Lewis, 
as  he  had  df  ne  those  of  Charles  VIII.  The  French,  it  is  true, 
made  a  better  diifence.  The  duke  de  Nemours,  a  descendant  of 
the  LTeat  Clovis,  and  the  illustrious  Bavard,  the  chevalier  sans 
pfur  ct  sans  reproche^  maintained  their  ri£:ht  to  Naples  with  great 
military  skill,  a!id  vied  with  each  other  in  romantic  feats  of  per- 
sonal prowess.      But  the  contention  was  vain.     The   conduct  of 
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the  Great  Captain  was  superior  to  the  valor  of  the  Frencli,  and 
Lewis  irrecoverably  lost  his  share  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It 
b  worthy  of  noiico,  that  in  this  war  between  tlie  French  and 
Spaniards  in  Italy,  the  art  of  blowing  up  mines  by  gunpowder  was 
first  practised  by  one  of  the  Spanish  generals. 

Alexander  VI.,  in  the  meantime,  and  his  favorite  son  Caesar 
Borgia,  continued  to  practise  every  effort  of  ambitious  villany  to 
increase  their  power  and  accumulate  wealth.  Tlie  personal 
estate  of  the  cardinals  on  their  death  devolved  to  the  pope,  and 
many  an  unhappy  cardinal  died  suddenly  during  ihis  pontificate. 
Borgia,  by  force  of  arms,  madj  himself  master  of  the  territories 
of  some  of  tha  richest  of  the  Italian  nobles.  Four  of  diem  he 
iovited  to  a  friendly  conference,  under  the  most  tolemn  protes- 
tations of  amicable  intentions,  and  he  massacred  two  of  them  by 
ambuscade.  Viielli,  one  of  these  wretched  victims,  is  said  to 
have  entreated  Borgia,  his  murderer,  to  ;:sk  cf  the  pope,  his 
lather,  a  plenary  indulgence  fur  him  in  the  agonies  of  deadi. 
Such  is  the  deplorable  weakness  of  superstition,  that  can  attribute 
to  the  most  abandoned  of  men  the  power  of  pardoning  all  offen- 
ces against  the  Deity. •  Italy  was  at  length  delivered  of  this 
monster  and  his  son.  It  is  said  they  had  prepared  poisoned  wine 
for  the  entertainment  of  some  wealthy  cardinals,  and  that  the 
pope  himself,  and  his  son,  drank  by  mistake  of  a  bottle  intended 
only  for  his  guests.  The  pope  suilered  an  agonizing  death,  but 
Borgia  escaped  by  having  himself  sewed  up  in  tii(3  belly  of  a 
mule.  He  survived,  however,  but  a  short  time,  and  reaj»ed  no 
oilier  fruits  of  his  own  and  his  father's  accumulated  crimes,  but 
the  universal  :ibliorrence  of  n;ankinil.  Most  of  the  towns  he  had 
seized  throw  oil'  ihoir  alles^iau'-e,  and  p.ipe  Julius  H.  stripped  him 
entirely  of  his  possc'ision-^.  In  fine,  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova  sent 
him  prisoner  into  Soain,  \vli\-e  he  died  in  miserabl.'  obscurity. 
It  is  snlli -ion?  to  o\;))S'3  the  ]»rinciples  of  Machiavel  to  ohser\e, 
tfiat  fi'j  li(jki>  f(jrih  C;r^ar  Hor^i.i  as  a  porlVcl  pattern  to  all  princes 
wlio  \i',\\'}  t!j;  a'!i')it:on  (>i'  iiiJCon:r.>»le(l  dominion,  and  wish  to 
establisli  tli'ir  [jo.v.t  iij)0!i  a  soiul  funndativ)n;  as  if  tJKit  power 
was  <e'  iir;.'  uni.  Ii  is  fo«ind*d  on  f^rror,  or  ih.:t  nutiioritv  were  an 
object  of  a  \\\--<*  rni.rs  atnln.ion,  v.iiicli  inn-^t  be  purfluued  at  the 
CX}>ens'*  of  univi'i-al  el-'t  .'^lalioM. 

Juli'»^  II.,  li:»  sicce>»  ir  "I  M'-\;'.!jti  t  VI.,  was  a  ponlilT  of 
great  p  ^iiiirai  aliiuti«\->,  of  a  I*  ;I.l  ;:n'l  u'ubili'jn?  ch:iracter,  and 
Consu.ninat"!y  >'v;l!'*  I  in  lii-.i  a.t  (;f  v.ar.  Ii  was  he  uho  em- 
ployed  Miriiii  1  A'ri'*io  to  l::h  his  statue  in  brass,  and  when  Uio 


Ibr  tvrrv  rv.v  :»•«•.  ii:>:ivuii'»»'v  r."*-r  h'n  i'I**ti'in,  nini  i«  tfn*  t'.r^t  ftfl  «»f  hit 
mpnmliAf  \\  !iini-ti.»!i.  l>  'ivc  a  l.i.I  u:)<i'>|ii*;on  t<t  all  l\f  rarUini!*  **(  nil  liu*  crime* 
thi*v  n\>  r'.t  ill'  r  tfi-  '  r  -a  n.»  «.•  v.Mi*«'Vrr  nn'.'jn*  an  !  il-jjr.o.  It  irrvd  was 
ffiHkittPr  '•!'  tl)»»  rr r»*ni  ■T!'*«  t->  th"  r» ';>f*«i  rj».tp*»!  froni  S.t»M«  IV'.  !-»  J  i!»ii<  II  — 
Aeeouot«  and  r.xtxacti  of  .MSS  in  \h^  King  <*(  Fraii(*r'«  l«tbrmry. 
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sculptor  would  have  put  a  book  in  his  hand,  "  No,"  said  he, 
"  give  ine  a  sword,  I  understand  that  better  than  a  breviary.* 
It  was  his  principal  aim  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy;  but  be 
chose,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  de- 
signs of  stripping  the  Venetians  of  several  extensive  territories, 
which  had  belonged  to  die  Holy  See,  and  which  they  liad  laid 
hold  of  on  the  death  of  Alexander  YI.  and  Cassar  Borgia.  Thb 
ambitious  republic  had  acquired  immense  possessions;  and  roost 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  an  interest  in  depriving  lier  of 
them,  to  regain  what  had  been  their  own  property.  Julius  II 
brought  about  for  this  purpose  *one  of  tlie  most  formidable  com- 
binations of  the  European  potentates  that  had  ever  been  known. 
The  pope,  tlie  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain, 
Lewis  XII.,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  king  of  Hungary,  held 
a  conference  by  their  ambassadors  at  Cambray,  and  detemriined 
the  destruction  of  Venice,  which  they  would  certainly  have 
accomplished,  had  the  confederacy  long  subsisted.  Lewis  of 
France  began  the  attack,  and  defeated  the  Venetian  army  in  the 
battle  of  Agnadello.  Each  of  the  competitors  seized  a  sliare  of 
the  spoils  of  the  republic.  The  pope  look  possession  of  all  Ro- 
magna.  The  emperor  seized  the  province  of  Friuli,  which  has 
ever  since  continued  in  the  possession  of  tlie  house  of  Austria. 
The  Spaniards  took  Calabria;  and  pope  Julius,  now  seeing 
Venice  completely  humbled,  and  having  secured  his  own  share, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  shares  of 
all  the  rest.  In  this  laudable  view,  he  entered  into  a  league  with 
that  very  republic  to  whom  he  had  been  so  severe  an  enemy, 
and,  by  the  most  dexterous  policy,  prevailed  both  on  them  and 
the  Neapolitans,  on  tiie  Swiss,  and  even  on  the  English,  to  assist 
him  in  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  enterprising  pontiff 
headed  his  armies  in  person.  At  the  siege  of  Mirandola,  with  a 
helmet  and  cuirass,  and  'sword  in  hand,  he  was  among  the  first 
who  entered  the  breach.  The  French  for  awhib  kept  their 
ground,  from  the  signal  heroism  of  their  generals — the  brave 
Chevalier  Bayard,  and  Gaston  dc  Foix,  who  won  the  famous 
battle  of  Ravenna  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life ;  but  their 
troops,  from  the  parsimony  of  Lewis,  were  ill  supplied;  their 
mercenaries  doserled,  tlieir  generals  showed  their  talents  only  in 
making  fino  retreats,  and  in  the  end  they  lost  every  foot  of  teixi- 
lory  which  they  had  possessed  in  Italy.  The  same  Swiss,  who 
had  sold  Ludovico  Sforza  to  the  French,  now  assisted  to  reestab- 
lish his  son  Maximilian  Sforza  in  the  dukedom  of  Milan :  and 
the  same  league,  which  had  been  at  first  concerted  against  Venice, 
was,  by  a  strange  vicissitude  of  fortune,  directed  against  France, 
so  as  to  prove  in  the  end  fatal  to  Lewis  XII.  While  he  was* 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss — 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  seized  on  Navarre,  which  has  ever 
since   been  incorporated  with  the  Spanish  monarchy.     He   eiii* 
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nlo}'ed  for  this  purpose  tlic  assistance  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
by  inviting  liim  to  send  troops  into  France  for  tlie  recovery  of 
Uuienno,  \vhi<*)i  trorips  tlic  S[)anisl]  king  artfully  einpioycil  in  sub- 
duing Navarre.  Henry  VIII.  was  thus  made  the  dnpo  of  Ferdi- 
nand's artful  policy  ;  but  this  monarch,  who  was  then  in  the  visior 
of  youth,  was  impatient  to  show  the  world  thai  ho  had  no  occasion 
lo  recur  to  the  aid  of  allies  to  humble  the  French.  Ilii  sur.vcsses 
in  France  we  sliall  afterwards  mention.  It  is  sufiicicnt  here  to 
observe,  that  Lewis  XII.  was  glad  to  purcli&so  a  poaccs  to  many 
the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  prinross  Mnry  ot  Kns;land,  an(l\ 
instead  of  receiving  a  portion,  to  pay  the  sum  of  100,000  crowns. 
Lewis  XII.,  whose  want  of  success  in  his  forciuiii  enterprises 
may  be  attributed  to  his  having  for  his  competitors  two  such  con- 
tummate  politicians  as  pope  Julius  II.  and  Ferdinand,  kuig  of 
Spain,  wn-,  in  many  ro-prcls,  an  c:;cellcnt  prince.  He  imposed 
feiv  and  uiodtTnie  tn\es,  and  was  pcruliarly  attentive  to  the  ad- 
ministrarion  of  justice  thiough  all  his  provinces.  It  is  much  to 
bis  honor,  t!.a!,  by  some  exdniplary  severities,  he  repressed  that 
overbearing  and  raparious   spirit  of  the  soldiery  which  had    sub- 

Sctcd  the  peasants  of  France  to  much  misery  and   oppression, 
e  is  a  prince  whose  memory  is,  on  these  accounts,  deservedly 
respected  by  his  countr}'. 

In  order  to  n-lain  a  connected  idea  of  our  great  objorl,  the 
■ffiiirs  of  Hritairi,  we  mn<:l  now  return  to  the  roiijn  of  Henry  V!., 
when,  nniler  thai  infnrU  monnrch,  and  by  the  cn'at  poliiieal  tis  well 
is  military  talfiu^  of  iiis  competitor,  Chailes  VII.  of  Fr.'i:u'4',  wo 
saw  the  K.rjU'li  |t)-e,  by  dj".Tee«5,  all  their  pOs';esMon?  in  that 
kin:d<)fn.  ot'  uiii'-li.  a  f«'W  ve.^^-  hi  fore,  the  Fnnrh  had  acknow- 
led'icd  liii'  kiir^  o:'  Ivjjland  to  In*  <oierci:rn  by  inheritance. 

Ili'iiry  \  I.  'lo;!  -li  iwed  him^'.'lf  lo  be  a  prince  of  the  most 
conlenijiiilil  '  :::i:!i:i>.s.  I:i  his  ininoritv,  tlir»  iealousv  and  utisun- 
dersi:n,l:;i.:  bi*:\\«c:i  iiis  muIi*,  tip'  duke  of  (tJouccsltT,  reni'iit  of 
the  kiri'jfioti],  ii:irl  tls'*  e:irdii;nl  fif  Winciif^ter,  Iiis  21  eat  UMele.  who 
liad  til"  <Mr(*  of  :!)t-  kini's  jHTson  and  edueation,  embroiled  I'very 
politi''.'d  i:ien-;ir".  lo^t  Frnnre,  and  tliliMJ  th>*  nation  witJi  t':ieii<)ti 
and  disorii'T.  'Dip  rariiinal.  to  <tren::tl»en  his  nww  inter* ■-*.  and 
depress  that  of  ii:<  rival,  married  this  shadow  of  a  kins:  to  a  woman 
of  the  mo<-t  a  "r*oni|)l:<>hed  and  manly  spirit  lliat,  perhap-^,  e\er 
appeareii — Mamniii  of  Ani<;u,  dauLrliter  of  Rr^uier,  th*'  titular 
king  ill  Napl'^  a::d  duke  of  l^orrain^'.  She  had  the  qualities  of 
•  heroini'.  but  th'v  were  sometimes  stained  \\ith  a  criii'Itv  v. hieh 
knew  !.t)  b<  ii:id-i  ii  t!i"  pro^j-'Mition  of  linp  ein'ruir^.  (ilnu'-e-NT 
had  ln^iM  a\rr-  •  :  »  Ii-t  marriace  wiih  tii^  ki:i2.  and  Imt  fir-i  *«t'*p 
wa*  to  d«*\i»t'' lii::i  I  »  di'-trut  lion.  Iliswifir  wa^  aciKed  of  tr<  a-n:i, 
■Ccravati'd  l>v  muc nv  ;  a  rriuie  wliirh  in  those  davs  foufid  tlu 
readiest  In*!:i-:'.  A  prii*^t  and  an  old  wtMuan,  her  pretended  ac- 
eoinpliceSf  were  burnt  in  Smithfield,  and  ilic  duchess  herself  was 
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condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  The  duke  of  Gloucester 
was  arrested  soon  after  on  an  accusation  of  treason,  and  was  next 
morning  found  dead  in  his  bed.  These  outrageous  proceedings 
produced  the  greatest  disgust  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
the  queen  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  and  rendered  the  king's 
name,  who  was  supposed  at  least  to  countenance  these  enormities, 
both  odious  and  despicable.  It  was  the  time  for  a  competitor  to 
start  forth,  and  to  avail  himself  of  this  general  disaffection  to  the 
prince  on  the  throne.  This  competitor  was  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  a  descendant,  by  the  mother's  side,  from  Lionel,  who  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  III.,  and  elder  brother  to  John  of 
Gaunt,  from  whom  the  present  monarch  was  descended.  Richard, 
therefore,  stood  plainly  in  right  of  succession  before  Henr)'.  He 
bore  for  his  ensign  a  white  rose,  while  Henry  bore  a  red  one  ; 
and  this  circumstance  gave  the  name  to  the  two  factions  which 
deluged  England  in  blood.  The  weakness  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
the  unpopularity  of  the  government,  gave  occasion  to  frequent 
commotions.  ^^X 

The  duke  of  York  secretly  fomented  these  disturbances,  and, 
pretending  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  people,  wrote  to  the  king, 
advising  him  to  dismiss  from  his  person  and  councils  the  most 
obuoxious  of  his  ministers.  The  easy  monarch  made  partial  con- 
cessions ;  while  the  duke,  who  found  his  influence  with  the  people 
daily  increasing,  determined  to  avail  himself  of  his  power,  and 
raised  an  army  of  10,000  men.  His  enterprises  were  seconded 
to  his  wish  by  the  king's  illness,  who  now  became  subject  to  peri- 
odical fits  of  madness  ;  and  being  incapable  of  maintaining  even 
the  appearance  of  royalty,  York  was  appointed  lieutenant  and 
protector  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  party 
which  supported  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  who 
were  now  removed  from  all  dignities  and  offices.  At  length  the 
king,  as  if  awaking  from  his  lethargy,  or  rather  roused  by  the 
instigation  of  his  spirited  wife,  was  prevailed  on  to  deprive  the 
duke  of  York  of  his  power,  who  had  by  this  lime  annihilated  the 
,  royal  authority.  In  consequence  of  this  step,  York  inst.inily  had 
recourse  to  arms.  Henry  was  dragged  to  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 
where  the  party  of  York  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  king 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  treated  by  the  victor  with 
great  respect  and  tenderness.  He  was  soon  after  led  in  triumph 
to  London  ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  permitting  him  still  to  enjoy 
the  title  of  king,  assumed  to  himself  that  of  protector,  under 
which  he  exercised  all  the  real  powers  of  the  sovereign. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  whose  courage  rose  from  her  misfortunes, 
prepared  to  avcngo  the  cause  of  her  husband,  and  to  support  the 
regal  authority-  Willi  ihe  assistance  of  those  nobles  who  were 
devoted  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  she  raised  a  considerable  army, 
and  met  the  troops  of  York  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire.  A 
desertion  from  that  party  increased  so  much  the  strength  of  the 
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royal  army,  that  their  opponents  instantly  dis[/ersed,  and  the  duke 
fled  into  Ireland,  while  his  cause  was  secretly  maintained  in  Eng- 
land by  Guy,  earl  of  Warwick,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  of 
the  most  undaunted  fortitude.  By  degrees,  the  activity  of  this 
nobleman  collected  an  army  sufficient  to  take  the  field.  Margaret 
of  Anjou  had  ranged  her  array  at  Northampton,  determined  to 
fi^ht  herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops,  while  die  despicable  king 
remained  in  his  tent,  awaiting  in  great  perturbation  the  issue  of 
the  engagement.  The  royal  army  was  overthrown,  and  Henry 
once  more  made  a  prisoner,  and  brought  back  to  London.  Mar- 
garet  fled  with  precipitation  to  Wales,  and,  her  manly  spirit  never 
deserting  her,  employed  herself  in  levying  a  new  army  for  the 
rescue  of  her  husband,  and  the  reestablishment  of  his  authority. 

Meantime  a  parliament  was  summoned  at  London,  where  the 
duke  of  York  openly  claimed  the  crown  of  England,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  Edward  III.,  to  the  exclusion  of  Henry  VI.,  bom 
of  a  younger  branch.  It  was  now  for  the  first  time  tliat  the 
House  of  Lords  seemed  to  enjoy  an  unbiassed  deliberative  au- 
thority. The  cause  of  Henry  and  of  the  duke  of  York  was 
solemnly  debated,  each  side  producing  their  reasons  without  fear 
or  control.  York,  notwithstanding  his  successes,  could  not  gain  ■ 
complete  victory  in  parliament.  It  was  decided  that  Henry 
should  continue  to  reign  for  life,  and  that  the  duke  should  succeed 
him,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Margaret,  meantime,  had  levied  «in  army  of  20,000  men  ;  and 
meeting  the  party  of  York  near  Wakefjeld,  an  engagement  en- 
sued, in  which  her  arms  were  victorious.  The  duke  of  York 
himself  was  killed  in  the  cnE^airoment,  and  his  head,  encircled  with 
a  paper  crown,  was,  by  the  kiosk's  order,  fixed  upon  the  gates  of 
the  city  of  York.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  however,  kept  alive 
the  cf)ura::e  of  the  vanf|nishcd,  and  carried  about  the  pitiful  Henry 
as  his  prisoner.  lie  met  the  army  of  die  queen  once  more  at 
St.  All)an*s  where  the  royal  arms  were  again  victorious.  But 
when  Margaret,  wiio  had  now  set  her  husband  at  liberty,  prepared 
to  entcT  London  in  tritimpli,  she  found  the  gates  of  the  city  shut 
against  her.  Youni;  Iv.Kvnrd,  tin*  eldest  «ion  of  the  late  duke  of 
V()rk,  had  bestn  to  repair  the  losses  of  his  party.  London  had 
d»^r|arod  in  his  favor,  um\  |)rorIaiint.nl  him  kint:,  by  the  title  of 
Edward  IV.  Marcaret  of  Anjou,  who've  greatness  of  soul  was 
superior  to  all  her  ini>forlunes,  retreated  to  the  north  of  England, 
wli«*re   s'le    found   m'ans   to   a<seinl»ii^    an    annv  of  00.000  men. 

0 

Warwirk  mot  her  at  ti»e  head  of  40,000,  at  Towlon,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Yorkshire.  An  (MJiagement  ensued  ;  one  of  the  bhuKliest 
anil  rno>t  desperate  that  i>  recorded  in  the  Encllsh  histor}*. 
Tiiirtv-six  ihoM-and  Uieii  were  l»'i*i  dead  utxm  the  field  :  War- 
^\\-k  CMMi'd  a  ('D'Mpli.'ie  vi'*toiV,  hv  ul'irh  th"  voinii:  Kdward  wa^ 
fi\ei|  Uj>o.i  \\)"  ihr'Mf,  a;>l  'h*  \  arnjn^ix"!  Mariraret,  uiih  h«*f 
husband  and  inlaiil  ^on,  ijok  relis^e  tu  riandeis. 
vol..   II.  JJ 
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Here  she  did  not  long  remain.  With  what  slender  assistance 
she  could  procure  on  the  continent,  she  landed  again  in  England  : 
again  defeated,  she  fled  over  to  France  to  her  father,  Regnier  of 
Anjou,  who  could  afford  her  nothing  but  a  retreat.  Henry  was 
once  more  made  a  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Edward  ly.,  now  crowned  by  the  hands  of  Warwick,  became 
ungrateful  to  his  benefactor.  The  earl  had  negotiated  a  match 
between  the  young  monarch  and  the  princess  Bona,  of  Savoy,  the 
sister  of  Lewis  XI.  of  France.  When  the  marriage  was  on  the 
point  of  conclusion,  Edward  chanced  to  fall  in  love  with  one  of 
his  own  subjects,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  and  privately  mar- 
ried her ;  Warwick  was  justly  incensed,  and  expressing  strongly 
his  resentment  of  the  afiront,  the  young  king,  equally  ungrateful 
and  impolitic,  banished  him  from  the  council,  and  thus  made  him 
his  irreconcilable  enemy.  It  was  not  long  before  Warwick  found 
an  opportunity  of  revenge.  His  daughter  was  married  to  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  brother.  This  prince  he  seduced 
from  his  allegiance,  as  well  as  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  York 
faction,  and  Warwick  now  openly  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  After  various  intermediate  changes,  Edward 
was  deposed  from  the  throne,  and  Henry  VL  once  more  reinstated 
by  the  hands  of  Warwick,  who  was  now  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  the  King^maktr.  Edward,  bcnnished  for  awhile  to  \h% 
continent,  returned  to  England.  The  city  of  London  were  liis 
friends,  and  a  powerful  party  in  the  kingdom  espoused  his  interest. 
An  engagement  followed  at  Barnct,  where  the  party  of  York  was 
again  victorious  ;  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  returning  at  that  time 
with  her  son  from  Franco,  received  tlie  dispiriting  intelligence  that 
her  army  was  defeated,  and  her  new  champion,  the  brave  earl  of 
Warwick,  slain  in  the  engagement. 

This  most  intrepid  and  matchless  woman  continued  with  unsha- 
ken firmness  of  mind  to  struggle  against  adversity,  and  once  more 
prepared  to  3trike  a  decisive  blow  for  the  crown  of  England. 
This  was  at  Tewkesbury,  where  she  commanded  her  army  in 
person,  and  led  her  son  the  prince  of  Wales  through  the  ranks. 
But  all  was  in  vain  :  victory  declared  in  favor  of  Edward,  and 
tlie  unhappy  mother,  separated  frcm  her  son,  wjis  sent  a  prisoner 
to  the  Toucr  of  London.  The  prince  of  Wales,  a  youth  of 
intrepid  spirit,  being  brought  into  the  presence  of  Edward,  and 
asked,  in  an  insulting  manner,  how  he  dared  to  invade  the  territo- 
ries of  his  sovereign,  "  I  have  entered,**  said  he,  "the  dominions 
of  my  father^  to  revens;e  his  injuries  and  redress  my  oton.^*  The 
barbarous  Edward  is  said  to  have  sirnck  him  in  the  face  with  his 
gauntlet,  while  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Clarence,  and  others 
of  the  attendants,  rushed  upon  the  noble  youth  and  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  with  their  dacjrers.  The  death  of  Henrv  was  next 
resolved,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  in  the  true  spirit  of  butch- 
ery, is  said  to  have  entered  his  chamber,  and  massacred  the  feeble 
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monarch  in  cold  blood.*  Marearet  they  allowed  to  live,  in  hopes 
of  her  being  ransomed  by  the  king  of  France;  and  that  monarch 
ro  effect  paid  50,000  crowns  for  her  freedom.  She  died  a  few 
years  afterwards  in  France — a  woman  whom,  but  for  some  instan- 
ces of  cruelty  in  the  beginning  of  her  career,  all  Europe  must 
have  venerated  and  admired. 

Edward  IV.,  now  6rmly  seated  on  the  throne,  abandoned  him- 
self to  vicious  pleasures.  His  life  was  passed  in  a  succession  of 
riots  and  debauchcrj',  and  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  His 
brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  taking  the  part  of  a  friend  who  had 
iallen  a  victim  to  the  king's  displeasure,  and  inveighing  severely 
i^inst  the  rigor  of  his  sentence,  was  on  tliat  account  alone,  ar- 
raigned and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  The  only  favor  shown 
him  was  to  choose  the  manner  of  it,  and  he  very  whimsically  chose 
to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey.  A  war  was  proclaimed 
i^inst  France,  but  during  the  preparation  for  tliis  enterprise, 
which  was  higiily  grateful  to  the  nation,  an  event  no  less  grateful 
happened,  which  was  tlie  death  of  Edward  IV.,  at  the  age  of 
forty-two,  poisoned,  as  is  supposed,  by  his  brother  Richard,  duke 
of  Gloucester.  He  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  Edward  V.,  a  boy 
of  tliirteen  years  of  age.  Gloucester,  named  Protector  of  the 
kingdom,  gave  orders  that  the  two  princes  for  security,  should  be 
lodged  in  the  Tower.  Hastings,  a  friend  to  the  royal  family  and 
an  enemy  to  tyranny,  had  too  strongly  expressed  his  concern  for 
tlicir  safety,  and  attachment  to  their  interest.  Richard,  on  a  most 
frivolous  pretence  of  treason,  ordered  this  nobleman  to  be  arrested 
in  tlie  council,  and  he  was  instantly  led  forth  to  execution.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  slavish  instrument  of  an  ambitious 
tyrant,  had  wrought  u[)on  a  mob  of  the  meanest  of  the  popubce 
to  declare  that  they  wished  Ricliard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  to  ac- 
cept of  the  crown ;  this  was  interpreted  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
nation.  The  crafty  tyrant,  with  affected  scruples  and  with  much 
appearance  of  humility,  was  at  lenj^th  prevailed  on  to  yield  to 
their  desires  and  to  accept  the  proffered  crown.  His  elevation 
bad  been  purchased  by  a  scries  of  crimes,  and  was  now  to  be 
secured  by  an  act  of  accumulated  horror.  Three  assassins,  by 
the  conmiand  of  Ricliard,  entered  at  midnight  tlie  apartment  of 
the  Tower  where  the  princes  lay  asleep,  and,  smothering  them  in 
the  bed-clothes,  buried  them  in  a  corner  of  the  building. 

*  It  if  but  jaiticc  to  obM*rT«,  that  thi«  atroriotu  tkci  has  be^n  allofrethtr 
4<mlHcd.  The  hiiftoriana  of  tht*  timea,  b«inif  und«>r  the  influence  of  thelioafli 
oT  l^ncaiter,  are  to  be  read  with  much  caution ;  and  nothing,  aAer  all,  \m  fives 
•a  evidence  of  this  fact  but  common  fame.  Thoar  writera  all  fix  the  time  oT 
Henry  VI.  a  death  to  the  2Ut  of  Majr,  1471.  Guthne,  however,  haa  produeed 
frorn  the  rerord*  undoubted  evidence,  that  he  wa*  alive  on  tJie  Ithh  of  June 
thereaArr ;  and  toim*  hiiitorian<«,  even  of  the  I#anc\iiter  party,  atBrm  tliat  it  w«a 
reportrd  at  thr  iiav*,  that  he  died  of  anguish  and  grief  of  niin^.  It  b  certain  that 
^hia  bodjr  was  coovfyed  to  St.  Paiil'a  and  Ihrrr  expoacd  to  public  view,  a  rircuio- 


•iaoce  which  ill  a^rrc«  with  tiie  idea  of  a  private  mnrder. — See  (Sathfie'a  lli^nry 
•f  F.ngUnd,  vol  li  ,  p  71P,  TiX 
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At  length  after  a  reign  of  two  tedious  years,  an  avenger  of 
these  atrocious  crimes  appeared  in  the  person  of  Henry,  earl 
of  Richmond,  a  prince  ot  the  lineage  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Henry 
was  yet  very  young  when  he  formed  the  design  of  dethroning 
Richard,  and  of  reclaiming  England  as  the  patrimony  of  the 
bouse  of  Lancaster.  His  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful;  and 
after  his  party  had  been  twice  defeated,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
for  shelter  to  Brittany.  Thence  he  was  forced  by  the  treachery 
of  the  duke  of  Brittany's  minister,  who  had  privately  covenanted 
to  deliver  him  up  to  Richard.  Betaking  himself  to  the  province 
of  Anjou,  he  was  aided  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  with  a  small 
army  of  2000  men.  With  this  slender  support  he  landed  in 
England.  The  Welsh  flocked  to  his  standard,  and,  animated 
with  courage,  he  ventured  to  give  battle  to  Richard  on  the  field  of 
Bosworth.  Richard  III.  met  him  with  an  army  double  his  num- 
bers; and  the  event  would  probably  have  been  unfortunate  for 
Richmond,  had  not  lord  Stanley,  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
changed  sides  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  and  fought  against 
the  usurper.  This  decided  the  fate  of  the  day;  the  army  of 
Richard  was  entirely  defeated,  and  the  tyrant  himself  met  with 
a  better  death  than  his  crimes  and  cruelties  deserved.  Seeing 
that  all  was  lost,  he  rushed  with  desperate  fury  into  the  thickest 
of  the  enemy,  and  fell  pierced  with  innumerable  wounds-  The 
crown  which  he  wore  on  his  head  during  the  engagement  was 
immediately  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  conqueror. 

The  anny  of  Richmond  sang  an  hymn  to  God  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  and,  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  proclaimed  him  as 
Henry  VII.  king  of  England.  This  auspicious  day  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Henry,  by  marrying  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.,  united  in  his  own  person  the  interests  and  rights  of  both 
these  families.  This  excellent  prince,  who  knew  how  to  govern 
as  well  as  to  conquer,  was  one  of  the  best  monarchs  that  ever 
reigned  in  England.  The  nation,  under  his  wise  and  politic  ad- 
ministration, soon  recovered  the  wounds  it  had  sustained  in 
those  unhappy  contests.  The  parliaments  which  he  assembled 
made  the  most  salutary  laws,  the  people  paid  their  taxes  without 
reluctance,  the  nobles  were  kept  in  due  subordination,  and  that 
spirit  of  commercial  industry  for  which  the  English  have  been, 
in  these  latter  ages,  justly  distinguished,  began  to  make  vigorous 
advances  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Tlie  only  failing  of  this 
prince  was  an  economy,  perhaps  too  rigid,  which,  in  his  latter 
years,  degenei^ted  even  into  avarice;  and  tliough  his  taxes  were 
not  oppressive,  he  left  in  the  treasury,  at  his  death,  no  less  than 
two  millions  sterling;  a  certain  proof  of  two  things — the  one, 
that  it  is  j)ossible,  without  oppressing  the  people,  for  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  government  to  be  most  amply  supplied;  the  other,  that 
the   prince's   economy  can   effectually  check   that  dissipation  of 
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the  public  money  by  corrupt  and  rapacious  officers,  which  in- 
creases both  tlie  weakness  of  the  state  and  the  grievances  of  the 
people. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  disturbed  for  awhile  by  two 
rery  singular  enterprises.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  late 
duke  of  Clarence,  had  been  confined  by  Itichard  in  the  Tower, 
and  by  his  long  imprisonment  was  totally  unknown,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  world.  One  Simon,  a  priest  of  Oxford,  trained 
up  a  young  man,  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of  a  baker,  to  coun- 
terfeit the  earl  of  Warwick's  person,  and  inslnicied  him  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  which  were  necessary  to  support  the 
imposture.  He  first  made  his  public  appearance  in  Dublin,  where 
be  found  many  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  he  was  there  solemnly 
crowned  king  of  England  and  Ireland.  Thence  passing  over  to 
England,  he  ventured  to  give  battle  to  Henry  near  Nottingham. 
Simnel  with  his  tutor,  the  priest,  were  both  taken  prisoners.  The 
priest,  who  could  not  be  tried  by  the  civil  power,  was  imprisoned 
for  life;  and  the  impostor  himself,  who  was  too  mean  an  object 
ibr  the  revenge  of  Henry,  was  employed  by  him  as  a  scullion  in 
b'ls  kitchen. 

This  enterprise  was  succeeded  by  another,  which  was  not  so 
easily  defeated.  The  old  duchess  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  wished  by  all  means  to 
embroil  the  government  of  Henry,  caused  a  report  to  be  spread 
lliat  the  young  duke  of  York,  who,  along  with  his  brother  Ed- 
ward, was  hitherto  believed  to  have  been  smothered  in  the  Tower 
by  Ricliard  III.,  was  still  alive — and  she  soon  after  produced  a 
young  man  who  assumed  his  name  and  character:  this  was  Per- 
kin  VVarbeck,  the  son  of  a  Jew  broker  of  Antwerp,  a  youth  of 

!'rcat  personal  beauty  and  insinuating  address.  Fie  found  means, 
or  a  considerable  lime,  to  carry  on  the  deception,  and  seemed^ 
from  his  valor  and  abilities,  to  be  not  undesen^ing  of  the  rank 
which  he  assumed.  For  fwQ  years  he  supported  his  cause  by 
force  of  arms,  and  was  aided  by  a  rcs[)ectable  projiortion  of  the 
English  nobility.  James  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  espoused  his  in- 
terest, and  gave  him  in  marriage  a  relation  of  his  own,  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Huntley.  After  various  changes  of  fortune,  during 
all  which  Perkin  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  genius  and  in- 
trepidity, he  was  at  length  abandoned  by  his  followers  on  the 
approach  of  ihe  royal  army,  which  greatly  exceeded  them  in 
number",  and  forced  to  deliver  himself  up  to  Henr>''s  mercy,  who 
only  condemned  him  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  This,  however, 
was  too  much  for  his  impatient  spirit.  He  attempted  to  make  his 
escape,  and  secretly  tam})ered  with  the  unfortunate  Warwick,  still 
a  pri*>oner  in  the  Tower,  to  raise  a  new  insurrection;  the  conse- 
quence was,  tliat  Perkin  VVarbeck  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and 
young  Wanvick,  tried  by  his  peers,  condemned  and  beheaded  oa 
Tower-hill. 
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It  IS  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  real  character  and  preten- 
sions of  Perkin  Warbeck  are,  to  this  day,  a  subject  of  uncertainty 
and  of  controversy;  and  upon  an  examination  of  the  evidence  oo 
both  sides  of  the  question,  there  are  many  now,  as  there  were  then, 
who  believe  that  this  young  man  was,  in  reality,  the  son  of  king 
Edward  IV.  Carte,  in  his  History  of  England,  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  who  ventured  to  suggest  his  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
common  notion  of  Warbeck 'soeing  an  impostor,  and  other  reasons 
have  since  been  added  by  Guthrie,  which  strongly  countenance 
the  supposition  that  this  young  man  was  really  the  duke  of  York. 
Horace  W£jpole,  in  his  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Reign  of  Rich* 
ard  III.,  has  taken  up  the  same  side  of  the  question,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  new  idea  started  by  himself,  though  the  authors  I  have 
mentioned  have  furnished  him  with  the  best  part  of  his  argu- 
ments. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Scotland  from  the  Middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Centarj  to  the  End  of  the  Reign 
of  James  V.— David  II.— Robert  II.,  first  of  Uie  House  of  Stuart— Robert  III. 
James  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV. — Marriage  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret,  Daaghler 
of  Henry  VII.  founds  the  hereditary  Title  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the  Throne 
of  England — Battle  of  Flodden — James  V. — Ancient  Constitution  of  the  Scot- 
tish Government. 


The  feudal  aristocracy  had  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  strength 
in  Scotland  in  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce.  In  return  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  nobles  in  placing  him  upon  the  throne,  Robert  bestow- 
ed on  them  large  grants  of  the  lands  of  which  they  had  dispos- 
sessed the  English.  Property  before  this  time  had  been  subject 
to  great  revolutions  in  Scotland.  Edward  I.,  having  forfeited 
the  estates  of  many  of  the  Scottish  barons,  granted  them  to  his 
English  subjects.  These  were  expelled  by  the  Scots,  who  seized 
their  lands.  Amidst  such  frequent  changes,  many  held  their 
possessions  by  titles  extremely  defective,  and  Robert  formed  on 
this  ground  a  scheme  for  checking  the  growing  power  and  wealth 
of  his  nobles.  He  summoned  them  to  appear,  and  show  by  what 
rights  they  held  their  lands.  "  By  this  right,"  said  each  of  tliem, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword;  "  by  the  sword  we  gainea  themi 
and  by  that  we  will  defend  them.**  Robert,  apprehensive  of  tba 
consequences  of  exasperating  this  resolute  spirit  of  his  nobles, 
wisely  dropped  the  scheme. 
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Robert  Bruce  had  a  son,  David,  and  a  daughter,  Mar«;ery.  In 
■  parliament,  which  he  held  at  Ayr,  in  the  year  1315,  before  the 
birth  of  his  son  David,  lie  had  solemnly  settled  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  failing  heirs  of  himself,  upon  his  brother, 
Edward  Bruce,  and  his  male  issue;  on  failure  of  wliom,  upon  his 
daughter  Margery  and  her  heirs.  Margery  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried, in  her  father's  lifetime,  to  Walter,  the  high  steward  of  Scot- 
hnd,  of  which  marriage  sprang  Robert,  the  6rst  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  who  sat  upon  die  Scottish  throne,  and  who  succeeded  in 
virtue  of  this  setdement  of  ilie  crown  made  by  his  grandfather, 
Robert  Bruce. 

Robert  Bruce  died  in  the  year  1329,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  David  Bruce,  then  an  infant.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
minority,  Edward  Baliol,  th  ?  son  of  John,  formerly  king  of  Scot- 
land, urg'd  his  pretensions  to  the  crown;  and,  secretly  assisted  by 
Edward  III.  of  England,  entered  the  kingdom  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  He  found  a  considerable  nnmhor  of  partisans  among  the 
fiiciious  barons,  and  so  great,  for  awhile,  was  liis  success,  that  he 
was  crowned  king  at  Scone,  while  the  young  David  was  convey- 
ed to  FVance,  wiiere  he  received  an  honorable  protection.  Bui 
matters  did  not  long  remain  in  this  situation.  The  meanness  of 
Edward  Baliol,  who  was  contented  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  Edward  HI.  over  his  kingdom,  deprived  him  of  the  affections 
of  the  naiion.  Randolph,  earl  of  Murray,  Robert,  the  steward  of 
Scotland,  and  Sir  William  Douglas,  roused  the  Bruce 's  party  to 
arms,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Valois,  kins;  of  France,  David 
was  restored  to  his  kingdom;  but  it  was  only  to  sustain  a  nevr 
reverse  of  fortune.  In  an  invasion  of  the  English  territory,  the 
Scots  were  opposed  by  a  powerful  army,  which  was  led  into  the 
field  by  the  liich-spirited  Philippa,  the  queen  of  Edward  III. 
Tlie  English  gained  a  complete  victor)'  at  the  battle  of  Durham, 
and  David,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
convoyed  to  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was,  soon  after,  his  fortune 
to  find  a  brother  monarch  in  the  sanie  situation,  John,  king  of 
France,  the  son  of  Philip  of  Valois,  whom  we  have  seen  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Poictiers, 
and  condueted  in  triumph  to  London.  In  this  state  of  captivity 
David  remained  for  eleven  years,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty 
of  amily  between  the  kin<:doins,  and  a  large  ransom  paid  by  the 
Scots,  their  monarch  was  again  restored  to  his  throne.  During  a 
reign  thus  perplexed,  whatever  had  been  the  inclinations  of  the 
sovcrcic^n,  it  is  im|K)ssible  that  his  kingdom  could  liave  derived 
murh  benefit  from  his  administration.  David  died  in  the  year 
1370,  and,  leaving  no  issue,  the  crown,  according  to  llje  destina- 
tion of  his  father,  Robert,  went  to  the  son  of  his  sii>ier  Margery, 
wrlio  was  Robert,  the  hitrk  steward  of  Scotland. 

The  reign  of  this  first  prince  of  the  house  of  Stuart  exhibits  do 
4rents   which  are   worthy   of  cominemoratioo.     It  passed   in  % 
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series  of  unimportant  skirmishes  and  inroads  between  the  Scots 
and  English,  the  most  memorable  of  which  was  that  which  pve 
occasion  to  the  heroic  ballad  of  ''Chevy  Chace."  But  these 
incursions  produced  no  effect  of  consequence  upon  either  kingdom. 
The  great  barons  were,  however,  gradually  increasing  their  power; 
and  under  the  reign  of  the  succeeding  prince,  Robert  III.,  their 
contests  embroiled  the  nation  in  perpetual  disturbances  and  out- 
rages, which  the  weak  and  easy  disposition  of  the  sovereign  was 
utterly  incapable  to  compose  or  redress.  He  delegated  the  reins 
of  government  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany, 
— a  measure  which  gave  birth  to  the  most  flagitious  designs  in  the 
bosom  of  the  regent.  Robert  had  two  sons — the  elder,  whom  he 
created  duke  of  Rothsay;  and  the  younger,  James,  wlio  succeed- 
ed him  in  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  regent,  Albany,  found 
means  to  render  the  conduct  of  his  nephew  Roihsay,  a  young  man 
of  spirit  and  promising  talents,"^'  so  suspected  to  his  father,  that  he 
was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Falkland,  where  Albany  starved  him 
to  death.  The  king,  too  weak  to  punish  a  man  to  whom  he  liad 
committed  the  sole  administration  of  the  kingdom,  sought  only 
now  how  to  preserve  his  sole  surviving  child,  Jnmes,  from  a  similar 
fate,  which  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  from  the  designs  of 
his  unnatural  uncle.  With  the  intention  of  conveying  him  to 
France,  Robert  put  his  son  James  on  board  of  a  vessel,  which, 
unfortunately,  was  captured  on  her  voyage  by  an  English  ship. 
The  prince  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  London,  and  his  father, 
whose  spirit  was  quite  unequal  to  so  severe  a  misfortune,  sunk  into 
a  melancholy  despondency,  and  died  about  a  year  after. 

James  I.  was,  in  the  year  1405,  declared  king  of  Scotland,  by 
an  assembly  of  the  states,  which,  at  the  same  lime,  continued  the 
duke  of  Albany  in  the  regency  till  the  prince  should  be  released 
from  his  captivity.  This  was  an  event  which  the  English  were 
not  willins;  to  hasten,  and  which  the  dnke  of  Albany  was  at  no 
pains  to  procure.  James  remained  a  prisoner  for  eighteen  years, 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  He  was  treated 
with  great  honor  and  respect,  and  these  nionarchs  made  the  best 
amends  for  their  injustice  in  detaining  him  a  captive,  by  the  care 
which  thev  bestowed  on  his  educaiion.  He  was  endowed  bv 
nature  with  excellent  talents,  and*  he  had  at  the  English  ro^rt 
opportunities  of  improvement  which  he  must  have  wanted  at  his 
own.  He  learned  there  those  niaxims  of  government,  which,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  his  country,  (thouu;h,  in  the  end,  to  his  own 
disadvantage,)  he  reduced  into  practice  when  he  regained  his 
throne. f 


•The  chnrart'T  of  David,  duko  of  Rotlisny,  is  said  to  have  borne  a  (jroat  simi- 
larilv  to  that  of  his  rf»nl**inp()rary  and  rival,  yotniu  Harry  of  Monmouth,  Uie  ton 
of  llonry  IV..  and  r.Hcrwards  the  jjrrat  llcnry  V. 

t  Diirin;j  llie  n^^encv  of  Albanv.  anti  in  the  year  1110,  the  Umvcrsity  of  St 
Andrew!  wu  founded  by  Heniy  U'ardlawr,  bishop  of  that  tee. 
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At  the  return  of  James  into  Scotland,  he  found  his  kingdom 
plunged  in  all  the  disorders  and  miseries  of  anarchy.  The  author* 
ity  of  a  sovereign  could  never  be  effectually  exercised  by  regents, 
who,  to  secure  themselves  in  power,  were  obliged  to  pay  court  to 
the  greater  nobility,  and  countenance  them  in,  or  at  least  over- 
look all  their  usurpations  ;  and  hence  the  kingdom  was  a  scene  of 
perpetual  contests  between  the  great  lords,  and  of  rapine  and 
injustice  among  all  ranks  of  the  state.  James  determined  to 
repress  these  enormities,  and  ho  began  by  the  gentler  methods  of 
statutory  enactments.  He  gained  the  affections  and  the  con6 
dence  of  his  people  by  many  excellent  laws,  tending  to  establish 
order,  tranquillity,  and  the  equal  administration  of  justice.  He 
then  prepared  to  undermine  the  power  of  his  nobles,  by  a  very 
equitable  requisition,  that  those  who  possessed  crown  lands  should 
exhibit  the  titles  by  which  they  held  them.  He  next  prohibited, 
with  the  utmost  severity,  all  leagues  and  combinations  among  the 
nobility  ;  and,  as  offending  against  this  statute,  l)e  seized,  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  on  his  cousin,  the  duke  of  Albany,  son 
of  the  regent,  with  two  of  his  sons,  and  above  twenty  of  the  first 
rank  of  the  nobility.  Albany  and  his  sons,  with  the  carl  of  Leo 
nox,  were  beheaded: — the  rest  he  pardoned,  and  received  azain 
into  favor.  An  example  of  this  kind  struck  awe  and  terror  loto 
the  whole  order  of  the  nobles. 

James  was  adored  by  his  people,  who  enjoyed  unusual  happi- 
ness and  security  under  his  administration  ;  but  the  nobles,  who 
daily  felt  some  new  diminution  of  their  power,  were  not  long  dis- 
posed to  brook  these  innovations  with  submission.  The  earl  of 
March,  wliose  estates  had  been  forfeited  for  rebellion  against  Rob- 
ert III.,  the  father  of  James,  had  been  restored  to  his  possessions 
and  honors  by  the  regent  Albany.  James,  on  pretence  that  this 
restitution  was  unjust  and  beyond  the  powers  of  the  regent,  pro- 
cured a  sentence  of  parliament  derlarins;  this  decree  void,  and 
again  depriving  the  earl  of  his  estate  and  honors.  Many  of  the 
nobility,  who  held  land  by  grants  from  the  regent,  suspecting  that 
this  was  a  prelude  to  a  similar  deprivation,  began  secretly  to  take 
measures  for  their  mutual  securitv.  The  earl  of  Atliole,  the 
king's  uncle,  who  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  who  was  next  heir 
after  James  and  his  issue,  together  with  a  few  desperate  men,  ibe 
friends  and  followers  of  those  who  had  been  the  chief  sufferers 
under  the  king's  administration,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his 
lifo.  He  received  intelligence  of  their  designs,  but  his  naturti 
intrepidity  treated  the  dani^er  with  contempt ;  and  while  in  tlie 
Dominican  convent,  near  Perth,  attended  by  his  queen  and  a  very 
few  of  the  courtiers,  ho  was  murdered  in  the  most  cniol  nuinner, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  aj^e,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.* 


•  A  fiill   «l«*Uil   of  th.ii   immt  li'.rnblr    imir«Jrr  ii  1:1  von   l>y  l*ink#»rt'»ii.  Hi«t.  ot" 
8coi.,  Tol.  i.,  from  an  old  rhronirl**,  tran»l«trd  from  ihr  I.atin  by  J  Shirley,  print«»«l 
la  Ihe  ApfM»ndii.     This  chronirl«»  U  «  »in|fnUf  curiotitr.     Iti  d«t^  it  tbwit  1440* 
VOL.  II.  tTO 
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All  historians  allow  to  Janies  the  character  of  a  wise,  roost  accom- 
plished, and  excellent  prince.  No  sovereign  ever  more  happily 
united  the  utmost  attention  to  the  cares  of  government  with 
elegance  of  taste,  and  a  love  of  literature  and  the  arts.  In  his 
youth  he  had  successfully  cultivated  the  sciences  of  poetry  and 
music,  and  his  poetical  compositions  remaining  at  this  day  may 
well  vie  with  those  of  the  English  bards,  his  contemporaries, 
Chaucer  and  Ouwer.  It  was  his  misfortune,  that  his  maxims  and 
manners  were  too  refined  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
nation  which  he  governed.  Buchanan,  in  his  character  of  this 
accomplished  prince,  has  indulged  a  vein  of  the  most  eloquent 
panegyric.  *'  Tanta  ingenii  celeritas  et  vigor  in  eo  fuisse  dicitur, 
ut  nuUam  homine  ingenuo  dignam  artem  ignoraverat :  "  and  the 
same  author,  animadverting  upon  what  some  men  had,  during  the 
lifetime  of  James,  judged  to  be  too  rigorous  an  authority  io  the 
sovereign,  he  concludes  with  this  reflection  :  "  Mors  vero  ejus  de- 
claravit  nihil  justitia  esse  popularius  :  nam  qui  vivo  detractare 
soliti  erant,  mortuum  flagrantissimo  desiderio  sunt  prosecuti. " 

James  II.,  an  infant  of  seven  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1437.  In  his  youth,  under  tlie 
direction  of  the  chancellor  Crichton,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  who 
had  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  father,  sensible  of  the 
power  and  insolence  of  the  nobles,  he  pursued  the  same  maxims 
of  government,  which  an  impetuous  temper,  in  some  instances, 
prompted  him  to  carry  to  a  blamable  as  well  as  a  dangerous 
excess.  The  earl  of  Douglas,  an  ambitious  and  high-spirited 
nobleman,  had  openly  aimed  at  rendering  himself  independent  of 
his  sovereign  :  he  forbade  his  vassals  to  acknowledge  any  auihority 
but  his  own.  He  created  knights,  appointed  a  privy  council,  and, 
in  short,  assumed  every  ensign  of  royally  except  the  title  of  king. 
The  chancellor,  determined  to  suppress  these  aspiring  pretensions, 
decoyed  Douglas  to  an  interview  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
there,  while  separated  from  his  followers,  he  was  seized  and  in- 
stantly beheaded.  This  example  of  barbarous  rigor  did  not 
deter  his  successor  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  from  prosecuting 
the  same  ambitious  plans  ;  and  his  fate  was  equally  severe,  and 
ret  more  unjustifiable.  In  a  conference  with  the  young  monarch, 
le  was  reproached  by  him  with  forming  connections  with  the  fac- 
tious nobility  which  were  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and 
government  of  the  kingdom  :  the  king  requesting  him  to  dissolve 
these  associations,  Douglas  peremptorily  refused.  "  If  you  will 
not,"  said  the  young  James,  ''  this  shall  :  "  and  drawing  his  dagger, 
he  inslantlv  stabbed  hiui  to  the  heart.  This  action,  unworthv  of 
a  prince,  was  universally  condemned  by  his  subjects,  and  nothing 
but  the  intemperate  ardor  of  youth  could  ever  palliate  it.  The 
vassals  of  the  earl  assembled  immediately  in  arms,  and  were 
joined  by  a  great  body  of  the  people.  A  rebellion  arose,  which 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  consequences  :  but  the  succeeding 
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earl  of  Douglas,  if  he  possessed  sufficient  spirit,  wanted  at  letst 
the  policy  to  take  advantage  of  those  circumstances  which,  im- 
proved by  a  man.  of  abilities,  might  have  overturned  the  govero- 
incnt.  On  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  which  must  have  decided 
ilie  fate  either  of  the  royal  pai;ty  or  its  ambitious  opponents, 
Douglas  imprudently  disgusted  some  of  his  chief  partisans,  whO| 
in  revenge,  immediately  Joined  the  banners  of  their  sovereign. 
Dispirited  by  this  secession,  Douglas  lost  all  courage,  and  dfis- 
banding  the  remainder  of  his  army,  left  the  kingdom,  while  the 
vigor  and  talents  of  die  monarch  soon  reduced  all  into  order  and 
subjection.  James,  who  now  reigned  with  absolute  authority,  did 
not  abuse  his  power.  He  applied  himself  to  the  civilization  of 
his  kingdom,  and  its  improvement  by  the  enactment  of  many 
excellent  laws,  but  of  which  the  great  scope  was  the  undermining 
of  the  power  of  the  nobility  ;  a  purpose,  it  must  be  acknowledged) 
extremely  promotive  of  the  security  and  happiness  of  the  people, 
though  it  threw  the  whole  ()Ower,  with  very  litde  limitation,  into 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  The  tniih  is,  if  an  absolute  govern- 
ment is  at  any  time  to  be  desired,  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  rude  and 
uncultivated  people.  Towards  a  general  and  speedy  civilizatioOi 
no  form  of  government  is  equally  effectual .  It  is  only  when  raen 
have  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  refinement  and  cultivation  as  to  be 
able  to  think  wisely  for  themselves,  and  to  see  their  own  particular 
good  in  the  wtlfa'-e  of  the  communUy^  that  a  mixed  government, 
justly  attempered  between  the  prince  and  people,  is  ca|)able  of 
retaining  the  latter  in  the  line  of  their  duty.  The  prosecution  of 
these  plans  for  the  subversion  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  death  of  James,  who  was  killed  by  the 
bursting;  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  asje. 

His  son  and  successor,  James  HI.,  possessed  the  same  inclina- 
tion to  humble  the  power  of  his  nobles,  but  he  wanted  the  abilities 
of  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  expressed  his  hatred  of  bis 
grandees  by  removing;  them  from  his  councils,  while  he  lavished 
his  favor  and  confidence  on  a  few  mean  persons,  who  had  nothing 
tu  recommend  them  but  their  skill  i.i  some  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
\«hi(  h  the  king  himself  understood  and  cultivated.  He  pursued, 
at  the  same  time,  the  plan  of  his  predecessors,  by  recalling  all 
rights  to  the  crown-land,  which  had  been  granted  during  his 
minority,  and  thus,  without  the  support  which  they  had  in  the 
atfections  of  their  |)eo|)l<s  he  procuri  d  to  himself  the  enmity  and 
resentment  of  his  noblr-;.  It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  this 
prince,  that  to  his  o\\i\  family  he  owed  his  greatest  distresses  and 
calamities.  Hi*:  brothers,  the  duke  of  Albany  and  the  earl  of 
M:ir,  joined  a  confe<h*racy  of  the  nobles  to  deprive  him  of  the 
liirone.  Albany  ronrluded  a  treaty  with  IMward  IV.,  in  which 
he  assumed  il)'*  tide  of  king  of  Scotland,  and  oblic<*fI  himself,  in 
rc'iirn  for    n    profni>e  of  aid  froni    Kotiland,  tf>  tlo   hoiiMig*?,  and 
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acknowledge  Scotland  to  be  dependent  on  the  English  crown. 
He  obtained,  accordingly,  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  army  from 
Edward  ;  and  James,  justly  afraid  of  this  formidable  invasion,  was 
obliged  to  solicit  the  aid  of  those  nobles  whom  he  had  so  long 
treaied  with  scorn  and  exasperated  by  injuries.  They  repaired 
indeed  to  the  standard  of  their  prince,  but  it  was  with  a  resolution 
to  revenge  their  own  wrongs  instead  of  his.  While  encamped  at 
liander,  several  of  the  chief  nobility  rushed  into  the  king's  apart* 
incnt,  in  which  he  sat  surrounded  witli  his  despicable  favorites  ; 
<Iragged  them  out  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of 
iheir  sovereign  ;  and,  without  any  form  of  trial,  seven  of  them 
were  instantly  hanged  over  a  bridge. 

The  rebellious  Albany  continued  his  machinations,  which,  how- 
ever, were  finally  disappointed  in  their  aim  by  the  death  of 
Edward.  James  III.  might  now  have  recovered  the  affections  of 
his  subjects,  had  he  been  capable  of  deriving  improvement  from 
experience  :  but  persevering  in  his  attachment  to  mean  favorites, 
and  in  his  enmity  to  his  nobles,  the  breach  was  daily  widening 
between  them  and  their  sovereign.  At  length,  openly  taking  arms, 
they  persuaded  or  obliged  the  duke  of  Roihsay,  the  king's  eldest 
son,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  set  himself  at  their  head,  and  counte- 
nance their  design  of  depriving  his  father  of  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. The  king  took  the  field,  and  encountered  the  rebel 
army  near  Bannockburn,  the  same  place  where  the  valiant  Bruce 
so  signally  defeated  the  English  army  under  Edward  II.  The 
event  of  the  battle  was  fatal  to  James  :  his  army  was  entirely 
routed,  and  he  himself  slain  in  the  pursuit.  He  fell  in  llie 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  ago,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  of 
Scotland  by  his  son,  Jaines  IV.,  then  in  arms  against  him  ;  a 
circumstance  which,  after  the  father's  death,  struck  the  young 
sovereign  with  infinite  remorse.  lie  never  forgave  himself  the 
ofTence,  and  wore,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  an  iron 
chain  around  his  body  as  a  continual  })enancc. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  this  reign  of  James  III.  we 
find  the  first  traces  of  the  English  |)olicy  of  securing  an  interest 
in  tho  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  means  of  pecuniary  supplies. 
The  Eni^lisii  felt  scverelv  the  wcii^ht  which  Scotland  c;ave  by  her 
cooperation  to  all  th'.^  designs  of  France.  To  counteract  this 
policy,  a  treaty  wpts  entered  into  for  the  marriage  of  James's 
eldest  son  (then  a  hoy  two  years  of  ago)  with  Cecilia,  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  then  in  tlie  fourth  year  of  her  age  ; 
nnil  tlioncrh  the  inarriaire  was  not  to  be  celebrated  till  a  distant 
period,  it  was  agreed  that  the  j)rincess's  portion  should  begin  to 
be  |)ai(l  i:!iin"(iiatelv,  hv  annual  instalments  of  2000  marks, 
(about  C  19,000  si(?ilin:!:.)  Hy  tiiis  policy  it  was  judged  that  the 
amity  of  the  nation  would  be  completely  secured,  while  England 
would  thus  be  left  at  liberty  to  exert  her  whole  strength  against 
her  potent  enemy,  France. 
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James  IV.  possessed  every  talent  of  a  great  and  an  accom- 
plished prince.  He  was  fond  of  military  glory,  of  great  personal 
courage,  and  of  romantic  generosity.  He  saw  and  pursued  the 
true  interests  of  his  people;  and  such  was  his  conduct  towards 
bis  nobles,  that  while  he  maintained  the  authority  of  a  monarch, 
he  placed  that  confidence  in  them  as  his  counsellors,  which  was 
returned  by  every  mark  of  their  duty  and  attachment.  An  ani- 
mosity with  England,  which  took  place  on  account  of  James's 
afibrding  a  generous  protection  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  an  injured  prince,  was  soon  after  obliterated  and  re- 
conciled by  a  marriage  which  Henry  VII.  brought  about  between 
the  king  of  Scots  and  his  daughter  Margaret;  a  connection  which 
founded  the  hereditary  title  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. This  amity  between  the  kinjrdoms  was,  however,  unfor- 
lunatelv  dissolved  in  the  succeedinir  rei2;n  of  Henrv  VIII.  James, 
instigated  by  the  French,  the  ancient  allies  of  Scotland,  then  at 
war  with  Henry,  and  exasperated  at  the  taking  of  some  Scottish 
ships,  and  a  few  other  circumstances  which  his  high  spirit  inter- 
preted into  national  affronts,  much  against  the  opinion  of  the  chief 
and  best  of  his  counsellors,  determined  on  a  war  with  England. 
He  levied  an  army  of  50,000  men;  and  such  was  the  attachment 
of  his  grandees,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  nobility  appear- 
ed, with  all  their  dependants,  under  the  banners  of  their  sovereign. 
They  entered  the  county  of  Nortliumlierland,  and  were  met  by 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  in  the  field  of  Flodden.  The  address  of  the 
English  general  in  avoidinj;  an  en2;agemenl  till  his  army  was  rein- 
forced; while  the  Scots,  waniinj;  provisions,  in  an  enemy's  country, 
and  weakened  by  daily  desertions,  wore  reduced  at  length  to  a 
gn»at  inferiority  of  force;  and  the  imprudent  heroism  of  James  in 
q'liriiri'^  a  most  arh antas^eous  post  upon  an  eminence  to  attack  tho 
En^IiNh,  who  ucre  marshalled  upon  ihe  [)lain — were  the  causes  of 
a  total  and  miserable  defeat  of  the  Scottish  army.  Five  thousand 
were  left  dead  upon  the  fi'^ld  cf  Flodden,  among  whom  was  tho 
king  himself,  and  almost  the  uhole  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  This 
fatal  battle  uas  fo  glil  on  the  Otii  of  September,  1 513.  A  con- 
fused rumor  of  •  le  event  of  the  rn^asemenl  reached  Edlnht  rgh 
on  the  next  day;  when  the  mnirlstratcs  of  the  capital  ordered  a 
proclamation  to  be  made,  which  hn>  a  striking  similarity  to  one 
whi<h  the  reader  remembers  to  have  been  issued  bv  the  senate 
of  Rome. 

The  Scottish  proclamation  nnis  in  the  following  words  :— 
**  ForasMiiH'ii  as  there  is  a  crcat  rumor  newly  arisen  within  this 
rity  lonrjiing;  our  sovercinn  lord  and  his  army,  of  which  there  is 
hitherto  no  certainty,  we  sirlcily  command  that  all  manner  of  |>er- 
son-,  toAfisinen  within  this  citv,  iiinke  rcadv  their  arms  of  defence 
and  uenpouH  of  war,  and  that  they  appear  marshalled  therewith 
at  lh<?  lolliu!:  of  th?  common  hell,  for  holding  out  and  defending 
lUe  city  against  all  who  may  seek  to  invade  the  same.     And  vm 
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also  charge  and  require  that  all  women  do  repair  to  their  work, 
and  be  not  seen  upon  the  street  clamoring  and  crying,  under  pain 
of  banishment;  and  that  the  women  of  better  sort  do  repair  to 
the  church,  and  there  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  the  safety 
of  our  sovereign  lord  and  his  array." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  tliis  with  the  decree  of  the  senate,  as 
recorded  by  Livy,  upon  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Cannse,  and 
the  Scottish  proclamation  will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison;  since, 
w'th  the  same  expression  of  calm  and  determined  fortitude,  there 
is  less  of  that  parade  of  words,  whicli,  by  endeavoring  to  conceal 
fear  often  betrays  it. 

James  V.,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  an  infant  of  a  year 
old.  The  regency  of  the  kingdom  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of 
Albany,  grand-uncle  to  the  king,  a  native  of  France,  and  conse- 
quently a  stranger  to  the  laws,  manners,  and  genius  of  the  people 
whom  he  governed.  The  disaster  of  Flodden,  which  bad  so 
greatly  weakened  the  Scottish  nobility,  had  not  deprived  the 
remnant  of  that  body  of  their  ancient  spirit  of  ambition  and 
independence.  This  long  minority  gave  them  time  to  recover 
strength;  and  some  extraordinary  exertions  of  authority  in  the 
regent  had  combined  them  in  a  very  formidable  association  against 
the  power  of  the  crown,  which  James,  upon  assuming  the  gov- 
ernment, found  it  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  moderate  and 
restrain.  '<  We  discern  in  the  character  of  James  V.,"  says  Dr. 
Robertson,  ^'  all  the  features  of  a  great  and  uncultivated  spirit. 
On  the  one  hand,  violent  passions,  implacable  resentment,  an 
immoderate  desire  of  power,  and  the  utmost  rage  at  disappoint- 
ment. On  the  other,  love  to  his  people,  zeal  for  the  punishment 
of  private  oppressors,  conGdence  in  his  favorites,  and  the  most 
ens^aging  openness  and  affability  of  behavior.*' 

Under  a  monarch  of  this  disposition,  had  it  been  possible  to 
restrain  the  turbulent  spirit  of  a  factious  nobility,  the  nation  might 
have  arrived  at  happiness  and  splendor.  But  ambition  once 
kindled  in  the  breasts  of  his  nobles,  and  encroachments  attempted 
on  the  power  of  the  crown,  this  his;li-spirited  prince  formed,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  a  deliberate  design  of  humbling  and 
reducing  them  to  subjection.  To  this  purpose  his  plan  was 
deeper  and  more  systematic  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  church,  which  was  under  the  influence  of  the  crown,  was 
naturally  hostile  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  who  were  their  rivab 
in  wealth  and  power.  AViih  the  concurrence  of  the  clergy, 
whom  he  knew  he  could  always  command,  James  determined 
effectually  to  abase  the   power  of  the  grandees.*     He  chose  bb 


■  In  ordrr  to  repress  llie  predatory ,  ferocious,  and   most  tubulenl  spirit  of  the 
northern  chieftains,  many  of  whom   had  exchanged   their  alle;riance   to  their 
native  prince,  f)r  a  leagriie  of  allirince   with  Henry  VIII.  of  Enjfl&nd,  Jaines 
with  a  bold  and  mai^nanimous  policy,  circumnavipited  the  (rreatest  part  of  his 
dominions,  risiting  the  whole  of  Uie  coast  to  the  north  of  the  riyer  Forth,  and 
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counsellors  from  the  church,  men  of  consummate  abilities,  whom 
he  raised  to  all  the  oflices  of  trust  and  con6dence.  His  prime 
minister  was  the  cardinal  Beaton,  an  ecclesiastic  of  very  superior 
genius,  who  concurred  with  great  keenness  and  satisfaction  in  the 
designs  of  his  sovereign.  The  nobles,  removed  entirely  from  all 
share  in  the  councils  of  stale,  and  many  of  them  punished  with 
extreme  rigor  for  very  slight  offences,  wore  restmined  only  by 
their  own  weakness  from  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion.  Ono 
impnident  measure  of  the  king  gave  them  at  length  an  opportunity 
of  taking  a  severe,  though  an  ignominious  revenge. 

Henry  VIII.,  at  variance  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  insecure 
of  tlie  atFenions  of  his  own  sulyecis,  wished  to  strengthen  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Scots  ;  and  for  this  purpose  pro- 
posed an  interview  at  York,  where  a  treaty  of  amity  was  to  be 
concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  was  certainly  the  real 
interest  of  James  to  have  concurred  with  these  views  of  the  king 
of  England,  which  would  have  been  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  ; 
and  he  engaged  to  meet  him  for  that  purpose  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, he  unfortunately  gave  ear  to  the  persuasions  of  his  clergy, 
who,  exasperated  by  the  part  which  Henry  had  taken  against  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  apprehensive  of  a  similar  plan  of  reformation  to 
tint  which  was  now  taking  place  in  England,  employed  all  their 
credit  with  the  king  to  prevent  this  alliance.  They  succeeded, 
and  James  disappointed  the  promised  interview,  which  necessarily 
brouglit  on  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  king  of  Scots  was  now  obliged  to  court  the  aid  of  tliat 
nobility,  which  it  had  been  thr^  object  of  his  whole  reign  to  mortify 
and  humiliate.  An  army  was  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom ;  but  the  nobler,  upon  the  fir-t  opportunity  which  occurred, 
pave  a  striking  proof  to  what  leiictli  they  liad  carried  their  disaf- 
fection to  their  prince.  The  Engll-h  army,  after  an  inroad  upon 
Scotland,  bcin;:  obliged  from  scarcity  of  provisions  to  retire  again 
bevond  the  bonlors,  an  obvious  advaiiiaire  was  offered  to  the  Scots, 
who,  by  pursuing  thern,  mii^hl  have  cut  them  off  in  their  retreat. 
James  gave  his  orders  for  that  purpose,  but  the  disaffected  barons 
sternly  and  obstinately  refined  to  advance  one  step  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  kini^dom.  Stung  to  the  heart  with  this  affront, 
James,  in  a  transport  of  ratje  and  indignation,  instantly  disbanded 
bis  army  and  returned  abruptly  to  his  capital.  From  that  moment 
his  temper  and  di-^pmiiion  underwent  a  total  change.  Ono  meas- 
ure more  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  tlie  nobility  to  complete 
their  base  revenue,  and  to  drive  their  sovereign  to  frenzy  and 
despair.      His  ministers  had  again  prevailed  on  some  of  the  nobles 

Ihrn  tM»n»!inr»  hi*  cMir*"  *»v  th«»  i«hn(l«  of  Orknr?  to  th**  Wrttrm  Ithnd*.  %i- 
Irndrd  hv  nri  annJi'iirnt  »>f  Iwolr^  •\\\^  compU»U*lv  m«nnrd  and  furnivh*^  wilh 
hrtvj  artillery. — Ik*  awfd  into  •ubmisMon  tiic  rrbrjliou*  cliirfUina,  aod  inM«le4 
an  tiieir  drlivenn;  >nlo  hit  hindt  lh<*  principal  nfiendrra,  whom  he  detained  ■• 
bostagea  for  the  oMience  and  peaceable  aukjeetioo  of  all  Uieir  foUoweia. 
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to  assemble  their  followers,  and  to  attempt  an  inroad  on  the  west- 
ern border  ;  but  the  chief  command  was  given  to  one  of  tho 
king's  favorites,  who  was  to  them  particularly  obnoxious.  So 
great  was  their  resentment,  that  a  general  tnutiny  instantly  took 
place,  and  a  resolution  was  formed  unparalleled  in  history.  Tho 
Scottish  army,  consisting  of  10,000  men,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  to  a  body  of  500  of  the  English  without  attempting  to 
strike  a  blow.  On  the  news  of  this  disgraceful  event,  the  spirit  of 
James  totally  sunk  under  the  tumult  of  contending  passions,  and, 
overcome  with  melancholy  and  despair,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  a  few  days  after  his  queen  had' 
been  delivered  of  a  daughter,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  a  princess,  whose  eventful  life  we  shall  briefly  delineate,  in 
treating  of  the  reign  of  her  contemporary,  Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  shall  here,  in  the  meantime,  make  some  obser\'ations  on  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Scottish  government.  We  have  hith- 
erto seen  the  kings  of  Scotland  employed  in  a  constant  struggle 
towards  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  wlio, 
looking  back  to  those  barbarous  periods  when  the  rude  state  of 
the  country,  with  the  want  of  laws  and  of  policy,  made  them 
independent  sovereigns  in  their  distant  provinces,  were  continu* 
ally  aiming  at  the  same  degree  of  power  and  authority  which  liad 
been  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors.  Their  oppressive  and  tyranni- 
cal measures,  and  the  dangers  with  which  the  crown  was  often 
threatened  by  those  barons  who  possessed  great  wealth  and  a  most 
formidable  vassalage,  were  sufficient  motives  for  those  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereii^n  to  reduce  iliem  to  submission  and 
obedience.  The  welfare  of  the  country  required  it,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  called  aloud  for  the  repression  of  their  tyrannical 
authority,  of  which  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  that,  in 
those  attempts  of  the  Scottish  kings  to  humble  their  nobility,  the 
people  almost  always  took  the  part  of  their  sovereign.  It  is  well 
observed  by  Dr.  Robertson,  that  "if  tlicse  attenjpts  to  humiliate 
their  nobility  were  not  attended  with  success,  we  ought  not  for  tliat 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  not  conducted  with  prudence. 
Accidental  events  concurred  with  political  causes  in  rendering  the 
best  concerted  measures  abortive.  The  assassination  of  one  king, 
the  sudden  death  of  another,  and  the  fatal  despair  of  a  third, 
contributed  no  less  than  its  own  natural  strength  to  preserve  the 
aristocracy  from  ruin.'*  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  attempt  was 
laudable,  and  the  consequences  were  durably  beneficial.  A  new 
system  was  formed  of  many  excellerjt  laws,  and  order  and  good 
policy  began  gradually  to  take  place  of  anarchy,  violence,  and 
rapine. 

In  the  framing  of  these  laws,  the  king  seems  to  have  possessed 
almost  the  sole  legislative  power ;  the  reason  of  which  it  is  easy 
to  explain.  The  Scottish  parliament,  when  it  first  began  to  take 
a  regular   form,  which   was  in  the  reign   of  James   I.,  after  tbo 
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exemption  of  the  lesser  barons,  or  landholders,  from  personal 
attendance,  consisted  of  tliree  estates;  the  nobles,  or  great  barons; 
the  ecclesiastics,  or  dignified  clergymen;  and  the  representatives 
of  the  borouglis  and  shires.  The  churchmen  were  devoted  to  the 
sovereign,  who  Imd  the  nomination  of  all  vacant  bishoprics  and 
abbeys,  and  they  equalled  in  number  the  body  of  the  nobles; 
and  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  always  sufficient  to  secure  a 
majority  among  the  representatives  of  the  boroughs  and  counties. 
Besides,  there  was  one  singular  part  of  the  Scottish  constitution, 
which  furnished  an  additional  source  of  the  crowTi's  influence  in 
parliament.  This  was  the  committee  termed  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles,  whose  business  it  was  to  prepare  and  digest  all  matters 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  and  who  had  the 
power  of  approving  or  rejecting  all  motions  for  new  laws  and 
ordinances;  a  ver)*  extraordinary  court,  which,  in  fact,  possessed 
in  itself  the  essential  powers  of  legislation,  of  which  tne  parlia- 
ment was  no  more  than  the  mouth  or  vehicle.  These  lords  of  llie 
articles  were  chosen  jointly  bv  the  three  estates,  but  from  the 
mode  of  their  election  were  virtually  at  the  king's  nomination.* 
In  some  instances  they  seem  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  mon- 
archs  solely,  ('ertain  it  is,  however,  that  they  were  generally 
obedient  and  obsequious  to  their  will.  Hence  the  king  had  the 
absolute  command  of  parliatnent,  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  Scottish  monarchs,  as  proved  by  the  excellence  of  their  laws, 
that  there  are  very  few  instance^  of  their  abusing  this  autliorily. 

The  kings  of  Scotland  retained  theni^rlves  a  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  within  the  kingdom.  This 
lurisdirtioii  thev  were  formerlv  acrusionied  to  exercise  bv  their 
privy  council;  till  the  year  142 '>,  when,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
a  new  court  was  erected,  consisting  of  the  chancellor  and  a  certain 
number  of  judges  chosen  by  the  king  out  of  the  three  estates  of 
parliament;  and  to  them  was  transferred   the  jurisdiction  of  the 


•**  Tfi*»  lordii  of  lh#»  «rtirli»<i  wore  ronBlilatrd  aArr  thi«  manner.  The  tempo- 
ral lordj  ch*»«o  rijjhl  biahopn  ;  Uk»  bishop*  circled  ci^fht  temporal  lords.  Theae 
•ixtr«*n  named  eijfht  commmwioneri  of  counliea.  and  eij^hl  bur|fea»r«  ;  and  without 
the  pn*viuiis  ronaent  of  Ui«»i»i*  Uiirly-two  p^riMm*,  no  moUon  could  be  made  in 
parluiuent  A*  the  bish'ips  were  cntirrlj  drr<»l#«d  to  liie  court,  il  ia  evident  that 
all  iIm?  I'»rda  of  the  artjclen,  by  nt'cenMry  ron**quenc*»,  depended  on  the  kind's 
Dominaliun;  and  the  prince.  bf*sidt*a  one  ne^rative,  atler  the  bills  had  paaaed 
throujfh  parliament,  ixiii«iii««'d  indirectly  anotiier  liefore  their  mtrt»ductj<m."— 
Humes  Hmtory  of  hngland,  %ol.  yt.,  p  4^.  The  lords  of  the  a  rticlea  appear 
fint  m  tiur  records  of  a  parliament  held  at  Perth  by  iHvid  II.,  1370,  under  the 
descripti<m  of  a  commillee  elected  **  by  Uie  eonaent  of  tlie  three  communities 
aasemhled,"  tf>  treat  and  deliberate  on  **  cr-rtain  sptrutl  and  #«Tfl  affairs  of  \bm 
king  and  kingdom  l>efore  they  came  to  the  knowIed<re  of  the  jj«*neral  counciL"— 
4lo.  Ilcjji«ter,  f  x.  40.  IJy  and  by,  the  whol<»  buiinera  of  parliament  waa  ezclo* 
•irelv  Conducted  by  Uii^  committee,  who  beinif  named  in  the  first  day  of  th* 
•easion,  Uie  oUwr  iiuMnb«*r«  were  immediately  d«'cl.ired  to  be  at  lilicrty  t/)  depart 
to  their  rrspr>cure  homes,  and  often  did  not  as«rmble  till  next  year,  in  order  \0 
five  Uieir  ratification  to  the  laws  which  the  committee  had  framed.  See  PiAk«r> 
Um'a  Hiatory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  (or  an  inaUnctive  and  eahooa  accoont  of  tlw 
origia,  profrew,  and  conatitution  of  the  Scottiah  parliament 
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privy  council;   the  king  retaining,  as  a  prerogative,  his  rigjbt  of 

{udging  in  all  causes  which  he  should  think  proper  to  decide 
limself.  This  new  tribunal  was  termed  the  Court  of  Session. 
It  was  new-modelled  by  James  V.,  and  its  jurisdiction  limited  to 
civil  causes;  while  the  cognizance  of  crimes  was  committed  ex- 
clusively to  the  justiciary,  who  had  anciently  a  mixed  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  The  court  of  session  in  Scotland  was,  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics:  since  that  time  it  has  con* 
sisted  entirely  of  laymen,  whose  office  is  the  cognizance  of  civil 
causes  without  any  portion  of  that  ancient  minbterial  jurisdiction 
which  belonged  to  the  Scottish  privy  council.  The  highest  of 
the  officers  of  the  crown  was  the  chancellor  of  Scotland.  He 
bad  the  direction  of  all  grants  from  the  crown;  and  all  gifts  of 
offices,  all  writs  and  precepts  in  judicial  proceed'uigs,  received  their 
sanction  from  him.  In  the  reign  of  James  IH.,  we  find  the  chan- 
cellor ranked  immediately  after  the  princes  of  the  blood;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  was  declared  specially  by  law,  that 
the  chancellor,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  perpetual  president  in 
the  Scottish  parliament,  and  in  all  the  public  judicatures  in  the 
kinsdom. 

Anciently,  indeed,  the  highest  officer  of  the  crown  had  been 
the  great  justiciar^  or  justice-general,  for  he  exercised  an  univer- 
sal jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
sovereign,  acted  as  viceroy  of  the  kingdom.  After  the  institution, 
however,  of  the  court  of  session,  and  tlie  appointment  of  a  court 
of  criminal  judges,  this  officer  seems  to  have  yielded  in  importance 
and  dignity  to  the  chancellor.  Other  officers  of  state  likewise, 
who  possessed  high  powers,  were  the  chamberlain,  the  seneschal, 
or  high  steward,  the  high  constable,  and  the  marcschal.  The 
chamberlain,  besides  the  care  of  the  Icing's  person,  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  finances  and  the  care  oi  the  public  police. 
To  the  high  steward  belonged  the  government  of  the  king's  house- 
hold and  family.  The  constable  possessed  a  supreme  jurisdiction 
in  all  points  of  honor,  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  war,  and 
the  mareschal  was  the  king's  lieutenant  and  master  of  the  horse. 

The  revenues  of  the  sovereigns  of  Scotland  arose  from  the  same 
sources  as  those  of  all  other  feudal  princes.  The  crown  possessed 
certain  lands  in  demesne,  which,  in  process  of  time,  it  may  be 
supposed  were  continually  increasing  by  forfeitures  and  escheats. 
The  feudal  casualties  likewise  brought  in  considerable  sums  to  the 
royal  exchequer.  The  profits  of  wardships,  reliefs,  and  marriages 
of  the  king's  vassals  were  very  [;real.  The  king  enjoyed  the 
revenues  of  all  vacant  bishoprics;  he  imposed  arbitrary  fines  for 
crimes  and  trespasses;  and,  finally,  he  was  entitled  to  demand 
aids  and  presents  from  the  subject  upon  various  occasions — such 
as  the  marriage  of  a  j)rincess,  or  the  knighting  of  a  prince.  In 
short,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  the  revenue  of  the  kings  of 
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Scotland  was  at  all  times  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  dignity 
of  the  croun,  and  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
purposes  of  government. 

Tiie  era,  wiicn  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  seems  to  have  become 
of  considerable  consequence  in  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
was  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  when  Francis  I.  of  Franco  founa  it 
necessary  to  engage  the  Scottish  monarch  in  a  war  with  Eneland, 
to  prevent  Henry  VIII.  from  carrying  his  arms  into  the  contment. 

The  political  principles  which  the  Scots  followed  with  respect 
to  themselves  and  their  neighbors  were  obvious  and  simple. 
Scotland,  by  its  local  situation,  was  connected  with  too  powerful 
a  neighbor,  England,  whose  great  and  unremitting  aim  it  was  to 
acquire  the  sovereignty  of  tliis  country,  and  to  join  her  weaker  sister 
to  herself  as  an  appanage.  Scotland  was  always  on  her  guard. 
The  Scots,  conscious  of  the  perpetual  aim  of  tlieir  potent  neigh- 
bors, and  spuming  the  tliought  of  dependence,  of  course  attaclied 
themselves  to  France,  the  natural  enemy  of  England;  an  alliance 
equally  courted  by  the  French,  as  favorable  to  their  own  interest. 
In  those  days,  tluit  attachment  was  esteemed  patriotic  and  favora- 
ble to  liberty  and  independence,  while,  on  tne  other  hand,  the 
Scots  who  were  the  partisans  of  England  were  justly  deemed 
traitors  to  their  country.  From  the  period  of  which  we  now 
treat,  we  sliall  see  it  become  a  settled  policy  with  the  English 
monarchs  to  secure  an  interest  in  this  countiy  by  keeping  up  a 
tecret  faction  in  the  pay  of  England,  whose  object  was  to  direct 
such  public  measures  as  were  most  expedient  for  that  kingdom. 
To  this  source  we  shall  find  Scotland  to  have  been  indebted  for 
the  greatest  part  of  her  subsequent  misfortimes.  f^ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

View  of  the  ProgrMi  of  LiUTAture  and  Seienee  io  Europe. 

For  the  sake  of  a  connected  view  of  the  Scottish  history  during 
the  reign  of  tlio  five  Jameses,  we  have  anticipated  somewhat  in 
the  order  of  tinin.  Wc  return  now  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  |)eri()d  whirji  may  be  considered  as  the  epoch  of  the 
revival  of  litcrnturc  in  Europe  from  that  long  letliarg}'  in  which  it 
Iiad  cnntimicd  for  alKive  one  tliousand  years.  It  is  in)|K)rtant  to 
r(»fi>^ifi(T  at  soinr  lon?th  this  interestins;  suhjert,  and  to  unite  in 
on«?  roniioctcMl  picturr  a  view  of  the  procrcssive  advaiiconicfit  of 
European  literature,  and  of  its  state  at  this  rciuirkable  ere. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Arabians  were  the  first  resto- 
rers of  literature  in  Europe,  after  that  extinction  which  it  suffered 
from  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  tlie  fall  of  the 
Western  empire.  About  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
this  enterprising  people,  in  the  course  of  their  Asiatic  conquests, 
found  many  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors,  which  they 
carefully  preserved;  and  in  that  dawn  of  mental  improvement 
which  now  began  to  appear  at  Bagdad,  the  gratification  which  the 
Arabians  received  from  the  perusal  of  those  manuscripts  was  such, 
that  they  requested  their  caliphs  to  procure  from  tlie  Constaniino- 
politan  emperors  the  works  of  tfie  best  Greek  writers.  These 
they  translated  into  Arabic;  but  the  authors  who  chiefly  engaged 
their  attention  were  those  who  treated  of  mathematical,  metaphys- 
ical, and  physical  knowledge.  The  Arabians  continued  to  extend 
their  conquests,  and  to  communicate  their  knowledge  to  some  of 
the  European  nations,  which  at  that  time  were  involved  in  the 
greatest  ignorance.  The  Arabians,  after  their  conquests  with 
Spain,  founded  there  several  universities ;  and  Charlemagne,  like- 
wise, whose  zealous  encouragement  of  learning  we  have  already 
remarked,  ordered  many  of  their  books  to  be  translated  from 
Arabic  into  Latin,  wljich  being  circulated  over  his  extensive  domin- 
ions, soon  became  familiar  to  the  Western  world.  In  imitation  of 
the  Saracens,  too,  that  monarch  founded  several  universities, 
among  which  were  those  of  Bologna,  Pavia,  Osnaburg,  and  Paris.* 

After  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  the  English  Alfred,  poste- 
rior to  him  about  fifty  years,  introduced  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
a  tasle  for  literature,  of  wliicii  he  himself,  a  most  acconiplished 
character,  possessed  a  remarkable  share.  He  encouraged  learning, 
not  only  by  his  own  e\anij>le,  but  by  founding  seminaries  and 
rewardin:;  ihe  labors  of  ina^enious  men.  But  tliesc  favorable 
appearances  were  blasted  no  loss  by  the  i2;norance  and  barbarism 
of  liis  sneressors,  than  by  the  continual  disorders  of  tlie  kingdom 
from  the  Danish  iiicursiuns;  and  fioni  the  ac;o  of  Alfred  to  the 
Noritian  conquest,  tliere  was  in  England  a  long  ni«!;ht  of  the  most 
illiberal  i:;noran(^e.  At  the  period  of  iho  conquest,  the  Normans 
brought  from  the  continent,  where  learning  had  not  siilTered  the 
fame  extinrtion,  a  very  considerable  deicree  of  cultivation,  which 
dirilised  itself  over  all  the  kin2:dom.  The  Latin  ver«<ions  of  the 
Greek  auihors  from  the  Arabic  translations  were  im[)orted  into 
Eni^land;  and  the  bishops  settled  by  the  conqueror,  who  were 
chierty  foreiiiners,  possessed  a  much  greater  portion  of  erudition 
than  their  predecessors.     The  several   convents  and  abbeys  began 

•  TIk'  Prosulont  llcnault  qurslions  that  Oj>inion  wliirh  nttril)utos  the  founda 
lion  of  ll:i«  riiivrrsily  of  I'aris  to  rharl«Mnn«jin'.  '•  ll  is  not  altostt^d,"  »ays  hf, 
*M»y  any  rorjlrrnj)oraT v  writer.  In  :i!l  prob.ihilltv  tho  fir^t  riso  of  llio  «niv»»r!iity 
was  to\v:ir<l!»  the  end  of  the  r«*i£rn  of  Liwis  lln'  Yountr ;  t>nl  the  nnnje  itwlf  did 
not  beiriii  to  be  used  till  tlie  rei;:  i  of  Si.  Lewis;  so  that  I'eter  Lombard  may  be 
|tK>ked  upon  n»  it.s  frmnder.  Tl«en  it  was  that  r(»!leues  wore  erected,  different 
lioin  the  iichools  belonging  to  the  cliaptcrs,"  &«'. — Henault,  Abr.  Chron. 
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to  found  libraries;  and  in  all  the  great  monasteries  there  was  an 
apartment  called  the  Scriptorium^  where  many  monks  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  transcribing  books  for  their  library. 

However  absurd  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  philosophy  may 
appear  the  principle  which  led  to  monastic  seclusion,  the  obliga- 
tions which  learning  owes  to  those  truly  deserving  characters  who, 
in  ases  of  barbarism,  preserved  alive,  in  their  secluded  cloisters, 
the  embers  of  the  literary  spirit,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  ancient  Classics  were  multiplied  by  transcripts,  to  which 
undoubtedly  we  owe  the  preservation  of  such  of  ilie  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  as  we  now  possess  entire.  Even  tlie  original 
labors  of  some  of  those  monkish  writers  are  possessed  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  evince  a  zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  letters 
whicli  does  them  the  hii;hest  honor. 

In  this  period  of  the  dawn  of  erudition,  Britain  produced  sev- 
eral authors  of  very  considerable  cMuinence;  of  these,  I  shall 
enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable.  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
wrote,  in  not  inelegant  Latin,  Poems  on  philosophical  subjects, 
several  books  of  Epigrams,  and  Love  Verses.  Geotfrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, a  most  laborious  inrpiirer  after  British  antiquity,  was 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  year  1152.  We  have  mentioned 
formerly  his  History  of  the  Exploits  of  Arthur,  King  of  the 
Britons,  as  bei.ig  one  of  the  first  works  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  romantic  history  in  Europe.  Jt)lin  of  Salisbury  was  a  most 
dislin2ui>hed  ornnuieni  of  this  n^e.  His  *"  Polycraiicon  *'  is  (in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  ^^'alson)  *■'  a  very  pii'asant  miscellany,  replete 
with  enidilinii,  aod  a  jud;rni'.'nl  of  nuMi  and  thiiiirs  which  properly 
belongs  to  a  more  sensible  and  rellpctlnj:  period."  William  of 
MainH'shury  stands  in  no  mean  rafik  as  an  historian.  His  merits 
hive  he<^;i  displayed  and  much  reronirnrnded  by  Lord  Littleton, 
in  his  *^  History  of  Henry  H."  Girn!<lus  Cambrensis  deserves 
pariiriilar  r^»j;ar(l  for  the  tniiversaliry  ot'  hi-i  eenius,  which  embraced 
t  wi.le  circle  of  history,  a:it!(j'jiiies,  divinity,  piiilosophy,  and 
poetry. 

Bill  ll;(»  mo5t  rc:i)arkahlo  ^eniu?  in  this  aze  for  classical  com- 
j>0'>iiion,  ujiN  JoscpJHis  Iscaniis,  or  .Joseph  of  Exeter,  who  has 
writti'ij  luo  Latin  epic  poem^.  wlil'li  inizlit  have  been  read  with 
plea-urc  cvni  in  a  mort*  ciihivntcd  ivz  \*  Tho  one  i«  on  the 
»uhj"c-!  ot  thi'  Troj.in  war,  of  whicli  :!)••  lii>!oric*al  fi<-s  are  t.iken 
frofu  *•  l);^r^•*^  Piir\  ^iu-;"  the  otInT  i^  «':it:ll«'(l  *^*  .VntinclH'is,"  ihc 
War  of  Antiorli.  or  i!io  (Vu-adr*,  a  Miliifri  fi»r  tin*  rhoiri?  of 
whwji  \*ol:ai!<'  iia^i  siv»  u  2r«*at  credit  to  Ta^M);  alrhoii^h  it  is  not 
impmh.ihj*  i!iat  hr  adopted  the  hint  tVeiu  this  ancient  |»oem, 
whicli  ii)  \\':<  .;_''»  iji^lit  have  hccn  <Mitir«*,  thon'^h  i!»*tj»  remams  of 
it  now  only  a  ^-itiall  fraiinjent.  Th«'  |)otMn  on  t!ie  Trojan  war, 
lK)Wfvt:,  i>  ciitlfly  prcscrve'd,  and  has  ln'(»n  fre(|u«*ntly  printed 
alon<:  with  '*  Daiis  Phr\i^in«>    '  and  *'  l)ict\s  Croien^is.*' 


•  Morliofii  Polvbtrtrr,  i.  4.  ii.  10. 
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But  this  dawning  of  literature  was  soon  obscured,  not  only  in 
Britain,  but  over  all  Europe.  From  the  time  of  the  conquest  we 
may  compute  the  era  of  a  good  taste  in  learning  to  have  sub- 
sisted for  litde  more  than  a  century.  The  cultivation  of  polite 
literature  and  of  classical  composition  was  then  neglected,  to  make 
room  for  the  barbarous  subtleties  of  scholastic  divinity.  The  first 
teachers  of  this  art  were  Lombard,  archbishop  of  Parb,  and 
Peter  Abelard,  so  celebrated  for  his  amours  and  misfortunes;  men 
whose  extensive  erudition  qualified  them  for  better  undertakings 
than  to  confound  the  common  sense  of  mankind  with  frivolous 
and  unintelligible  speculations.  From  this  period,  school  divinity 
was  judged  to  be  the  only  pursuit  worthy  of  the  attention  of  man- 
kind; till  the  science  of  the  law,  from  the  discovery  of  the  Pan- 
dects at  Amalphi,  introduced  subtleties  of  another  kind,  which 
came  in  for  their  share  of  the  prize  of  public  estimation.  The 
relish  for  elegant  literature  was  now  entirely  lost,  and — while  the 
learned  were  busy  disputing  in  their  colleges  and  cloisters  on  law 
and  theology — ignorance  and  barbarism  were  gradually  drawing 
their  gloomy  curtain  once  more  over  the  minds  of  the  rest  oi 
mankind. 

Tiie  only  amusement  of  the  common  people  at  this  time  which 
deserves  the  name  of  literary,  was  in  the  old  metrical  and  prose 
romances,  and  what  liad  yet  much  less  merit  and  more  absurdi^, 
wild  and  unintelligible  books  of  prophecies  in  rhyme.  The  works 
of  Geofiiey  of  Monmouth  and  the  fabulous  Turpin,  with  the  abun- 
dant ofispring  derived  from  their  stock,  were  in  high  estimation  in 
the  iwclflh  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  arose  a 
genius  of  singular  eminence,  who,  piercing  at  once  through  the 
thickest  cloud  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  seemed  formed  to 
enlighten  Europe.  This  was  Roger  Bacon,  an  English  Francis- 
can friar,  who  in  variety  and  extent  of  genius  is  entitled  most 
deservedly  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  annals  of  European  litera- 
ture, lie  was  acquainted  with  all  the  ancient  languages,  and 
familiar  with  the  works  of  their  best  authors.  At  that  time,  when 
every  pretender  to  knowledge  drew  his  creed  of  science  from  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  servilely  adhered  to  his  dogmas  and  opin- 
ions, the  genius  of  Roger  Bacon  saw  the  insutficiency  of  that 
philosophy;  and  he  began  to  apply  himself  with  indefatigable 
industry  to  that  meiliod  of  investigation  by  experiment,  and  by 
the  observation  of  nature,  which  was  afterwards,  at  the  distance 
of  four  centuries,  so  happily  pursued  and  so  strenuously  recom- 
mended by  an  illustrious  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam.  In  the  ''  Opus  Majiis  "  of  Roger  Bacon, 
he  declares  that  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have  burnt 
the  whole  works  of  Aristotle  quia  cornm  studium  noil  est  nisi 
temporis  amissio^  ct  causa  erroris^  et  muUiplicatio  ignoratUict. 
Accordingly  this  great  man,  applying  himself  to  the  improvement 
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of  philosophy  by  observation  and  experiment,  distinguished  him- 
telr  by  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  astronomy,  in 
optics,  in  chemistry,  in  medicine,  and  in  mechanics.  He  observ- 
ed an  error  in  the  calendar  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
solar  year,  which  had  been  increasing  from  the  time  that  it  was 
regulated  by  Julius  Cajsar.  He  proposed  a  plan  for  the  correc- 
tion of  this  error  to  pope  Clement  IV.,  and  has  treated  of  it  at 
large  in  tlie  fourth  book  of  his  '^  Opus  Majus.**  Dr.  Jebb,  liis 
editor  and  commentator,  is  of  opinion  that  this  was  one  of  the 
noblest  discoveries  ever  made  by  tlie  human  mind.  In  his  optical 
works,  he  has  very  plainly  described  the  construction  and  use  of  tel- 
escopic glasses;  an  invention  which  Galileo  400  years  afterwards 
Rttributed  to  himself;  and,  indeed,  that  great  philosopher  probal^ly 
might  have  made  over  again  f(3r  himself  the  discovery  of  a  secret 
which,  from  the  days  of  Roger  Bacon  to  his  own,  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  forgotten.*  These  instruments,  he  informs  us,  were 
made  of  round  glasses,  some  of  which  had  the  properly  of  burn- 
iog  at  a  great  distance.  One  of  these  immense  burning-glasses, 
be  tells  us,  a  friend  of  his  had  labored  three  years  in  constructing; 
but  that  now,  by  the  favor  of  Grod,  he  would  soon  have  it  complet- 
ed. Roger  Bacon  and  his  contemporary,  Albertus  Magnus,  a 
German  monk,  were  the  first  Europeans,  who  cultivated  chemistry 
with  any  success.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  works 
of  Bacon,  that  the  composition  and  effects  of  gunpowder  were 
known  to  him.  **  In  omncm  distantiam,'*  says  he,  "  quani  volu- 
mus,  possumus  arlificialiler  componere  ignem  comburentem,  ex 
sale  petrae  et  aliis."  Yet  with  all  this  superiority  of  genius  and 
wonderful  extent  of  knowledge,  Roger  Bacon  firmly  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  ;  in  an 
elixir  for  the  prolongation  of  life  ;  and  in  the  possibility  of  pre- 
dicting future  events  from  the  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
errors  which  kept  their  ground  many  apjes  after  his  day,  and  have 
had  their  advocates,  in  times  comparatively  modem,  among  men 
even  of  the  most  superior  genius. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  a  very  general  taste  for 
poetical  composition  hc^nn  to  arise  in  the  south  of  Europe,  from 
the  songs  and  conijmsitions  of  the  troubadours  or  Proveni^al  poets. 
Their  name  trohadortny  or  inventors,  answers  nearly  enough  to  the 
original  nicaning  of  the  Greek  word  poet^  rendered  in  the  old 
Scotch  usas^e  by  maker.  Hitherto  the  poetical  compositions  in 
the  vernacular  language  had  been  solely  metrical  romances;  and 
the  Latin  poets  of  the  preceding  ages,  we  have  seen,  chiefly  con- 
fined tliemselves   to  epic   poetry.     The  troubadours,  or   poets  of 

•  Thf  word!<  of  Haron  arc  not  al  all  •mhijffioii*.  "  PoAttint  sic  fi^nrari  p^r- 
■piciia  tit  lon^^isninip  fXHiila  ap|>arranl  propinqui»«ima  ;  ila  ut  m  incrcdibili  dt#- 
liuitiA  U*fr(*r«*iiiu«  hu>rnii  ininutiiMiinat,  rt  nuinrrartMnut  rrt  quAnturncunqiM 
pwac  Sic  rUam  fAccrpmut  •olern  et  luoam  descenderr  aecuDduxn  •pp«rrnUaai 
U«  ialchiu.' 
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Provence,  wrote  in  iheir  veraacular  language,  which  was  a  mixed 
dialect  of  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  Italian,  various  poems  on 
occasional  and  familiar  subjects.  .  They  were  the  first  inventors  of 
the  sonnet,  which  afterwards  became  so  much  in  fashion  among 
the  Italians.  They  composed  likewise  pastorals,  ballads,  and  syr- 
ventes  or  pasquinades,  in  which  they  satirized  both  their  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  governors.  But  the  compositions  in  which  they 
chiefly  excelled,  were  extempore  dialogues  on  the  subject  of  love, 
which  they  treated  in  a  very  refined,  platonic,  and  metaphysical 
strain.  In  this  particular  species  of  composition  they  had  contests 
of  skill,  in  which  two  bards  strove  for  the  superiority,  before  judg- 
es, who  pronounced  sentence  likewise  in  verse.  Jean  de  Notre 
Dame  of  Aix,  in  a  discourse  upon  the  poetry  of  Provence,  has 
enumerated  seventy-six  troubadours.  Among  these  are  the  names 
of  emperors,  princes,  and  other  illustrious  persons — Frederick 
Barbarossa — Richard  Ca^ur  de  Lion — Beranger,  count  of  Pro- 
vence— and  many  others.  Anselm  Fayditt  and  GeoflTrey  Rudel 
are  names  of  great  eminence  among  these  ancient  bards.  The 
former  was  one  of  the  minstrels  in  the  suite  of  Richard  I.  of 
England  upon  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land;  the  latter  was  a 
mad  poet,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  countess  of  Tripoli,  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  and  who,  being  afterwards  blest  with  a  sight  of 
her,  dropped  down  dead  for  joy.  These  troubadours,  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  established  at  Aix  in  Provencje,  a  tribunal, 
called  the  Court  of  Love.  It  consisted  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  rank,  who  determined  with  j^rcat  solemnity  all  questions 
of  love  and  refined  gallantry.  After  ihoir  examj)le,  similar  societies 
were  formed  in  the  neighboring  provinces.  At  Thoulouse  par- 
ticularly, was  instituted  the  gay  society  of  the  Seven  Troubadours, 
who  held  their  nieelinc:s  in  a  carden,  where  ihev  discoursed  on  love 
and  poetry,  and  read  their  porfonnances.  From  a  desire  of  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  their  favorite  science,  they  publicly 
proposed  a  premium  for  the  best  coni|)osition,  which  was  a  violet 
of  2;ol(l.  Of  the  works  of  these  troubadours,  there  remain  many 
specimens;  but  few  of  them  can  give  much  pleasure,  unless  to 
those  of  so  uncommon  a  taste  as  to  relish  love  without  passion,  and 
poetry  without  nature. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  the  popedom  from  Rome  to  Avig 
non,  which  happened  in  the  year  1309,  first  introduced  the  Italian 
poets  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  compositions  of  the  bards 
of  Provence.  Then  arose  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio,  in 
whose  compositions,  thoui^h  of  a  much  higher  nature  than  the 
sonjrs  of  the  troubadours,  a  good  critic  will  easily  discern  an  imi- 
tation of  them. 

Dante  Alljihirri  is  su|>po<ed  to  have  invented  a  new  species  of 
epic  poetry  hy  the  introduction  of  angels  and  devils  in  place  of  the 
heathen  deities;  yet  there  is  some  reason  to  presume  that  the 
Antiochus   of  Ischanus,   were   it   yet    remaining,   would    deprive 
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Dante  of  the  merit  of  originality  in  that  particular.  His  Divina 
Comoedia,  however,  has  far  higher  merits  of  its  own.  It  shows 
genius  of  the  ver}'  greatest  order;  and  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
terrible  pathos,  or  in  the  picturesque  of  descriptive  power. 

The  compositions  of  Petrarch  are  of  a  very  different  nature. 
His  sonnets  and  canzonets  are  exquisitely  tender.  He  has  cele- 
brated his  passion  for  the  beautiful  Laura,  with  the  most  amazing 
diversity  of  sentiment  and  expression.  The  sonnets  written  after 
the  death  of  Laura,  abound  with  many  strokes  of  that  simple 
pathetic,  which  is  the  true  expression  of  heart-felt  grief. 

Tho  poetical  works  of  Petrarch  make  but  a  small  part  of  his 
writings:  as  a  biograplier,  a  metaphysician,  and  chiefly  as  a  mor- 
alist, he  shone  remarkably  distinguished  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  From  his  talents,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  lived 
with  the  most  eminent  characters  of  his  time,  he  might  have 
made  an  equal  figure  in  the  political  as  in  the  literary  world.  But 
his  favorite  taste  was  studious  retirement,  and  to  that  and  his  pas- 
sion for  his  beautiful  mistress,  he  sacrificed  every  prospect  of 
ambition.  The  life  of  Petrarch  by  the  Abb^  de  Sade,  though 
tedious  on  the  whole,  abounds  with  a  variety  of  anecdotes  strongly 
marking  the  spirit  of  the  limes,  and  particularly  the  s'tate  of  Italy 
tinder  those  incessant  commotions  which  arose  from  the  strife 
between  the  papal  and  imperial  powers.* 

The  poetical  compositions  of  Boccacio  are  very  few,  and  are 
obscured  by  the  fame  of  his-  prose  compositions:  yet,  if  nothing 
more  remained  of  him  than  a  'tingle  sonnet  which  he  has  written 
upon  the  death  of  Petrarch,  it  would  he  suflicient  to  entitle  him 
to  tlie  character  of  a  most  elegant  and  palhetir  poet.  Boccacio's 
great  work  is  his  Decainerone,  a  collection  of  one  himdred  novels; 
many  of  his  own  invention,  and  many  undoubtedly  borrowed,  but 
til  artfully  written,  and  those  few  which  are  of  a  serious  nature, 
eminently  hcautiftil  and  affecting.  The  jocose  tales  are  many  of 
them  loose  and  indelicate;  and  what  conveys  a  very  extraordinary 
idea  of  the  manners  of  the  as:^*,  they  arc  all  feigned  to  be  told  in 
the  presence  of  a  company  of  ladie*^,  who  are  even  made  them- 
selves the  relaters  of  some  stories  ^fo^slv  indecent. 

Tlie^e  authors,  Dante,  Petrarch,  anti  Boccacio,  seemed  to  havo 
6xed  the  standard  of  the  Itnlinn  laTr:iia'j:e,  which,  from  that  early 
lim  *  to  the  present,  has  searrfly  undergone  any  variation. 

Contemporary  with  llies»»,  (amili.ir  with  their  works,  and  even 
personally  acquainted  with  lliem,  v.u^  tl.e  En2;li-ih  C/hnucer. 
Chaucer  lived  in  the  relii^ns  of  Edward  III.  and  Ri'hard  II.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  a  courtier,  and  even  a  niini-ter,  for  ho 
bad  visited   France  and    Italy   in  a  public   character.      The  .\bb5 


•  [A  l.ff  of  Prtrarcli,  ni  Tr*  inUTr«linjj  In  iJj«»  ;jfnf»ml  r»-.nd«*r,  hai  Ix^n  jjlvf n  ta 
the  put)!!**  by  i!m»  aiiOmr  of  this  wcirk.  fVt*  nn  Hi^t'iriral  and  Crifjcal  Eltsay  o^ 
Uto  lAie  and  Cbtnctrr  of  IVtiarcli,  by  l./ird  Woodbouaeler. —  Edit  on.) 
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de  Sade,  in  the  Life  of  Petrarch,  relates  that  these  two  illustrious 
poets  met  together  in  Italy  at  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Milan's 
daughter.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  in  the  poems  of  Chaucer 
we  should  discover  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Italian  and 
French  literature,  or  that  amidst  all  the  rust  of  a  barbarous  lan- 
guage, the  verses  of  Chaucer  should  have  a  degree  of  polbh  supe- 
rior to  any  of  the  preceding  English  poets.  The  continuance  of 
his  "Canterbury  Tales,'*  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Deca- 
merone  of  Boccacio;  but  the  occasion  on  which  we  suppose  them 
to  have  been  delivered,  is  much  more  happily  imagined  than  that 
figured  by  the  Italian  author. — Boccacio  supposes  that  during 
tlie  time  of  the  plague  at  Florence,  ten  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  retired  to  a  county-house  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city, 
where  they  passed  ten  days;  and  that  their  chief  amusement  after 
dinner  was  for  each  to  tell  a  tale.  Chaucer,  on  the  other  hand, 
supposes  various  pilgrims  setting  out  on  a  journey  to  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  ^  Becket,  at  Canterbury,  to  have  met  at  the  Tabarde 
Inn  in  Soutliwark,  and,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  to  have 
supped  together  at  the  same  table;  when,  relishing  each  other's 
company,  they  agree  to  travel  together  next  day,  and  to  relieve 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey  by  telling  each  a  story.  Of  these  tales, 
many  are  of  extraordinary  merit:  they  evince  great  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  contain  many  strokes  of  inimitable  humor,  while  they 
display  a  fine  imagination,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  classical 
learning,  and  with  the  contemporary,  literature  of  the  French  and 
Italians. 

The  friend  of  Chaucer,  or,  as  he  terms  him,  his  master,  was 
Gower,  a  poet  of  less  genius  than  elegance.  His  poems,  which 
show  a  taste  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  languages 
and  authors,  are  of  a  graver  cast  than  those  of  Chaucer,  and  are 
less  licentious.  He  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  wiih  high  approba- 
tion, under  the  epithet  of  the  moral  Gowor. 

A  few  years  posterior  to  these,  and  hardly  inferior  even  to 
Chaucer,  in  the  detail  of  his  execution,  was  the  accomplished 
James  I.,  king  of  Scotland.  This  prince's  poem  of  "  Christ  Kirk 
of  the  Green  "  abounds  with  genuine  humor,  fine  imagination,  and 
dis[)lays  great  knowledge  cf  human  nature. 

In  this  period  of  the  revival  of  a  literary  taste  in  the  European 
kinqdoins,  Spain  likewise  began  to  emerge  from  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  and  to  produce  authors  whose  works  are  read  even  at 
this  day  with  pleasure.  A  college  of  troubadours  had,  in  imitation 
of  those  of  Proven/c,  been  instituted  in  the  fourteenth  century  at 
Barcelona,  to  which  we  may  naturally  attribute  the  first  dawnings 
of  a  j)oeliea],  joined  to  a  romnutie  spirit,  which  has  since  become, 
in  a  manner,  eliaracteristie  of  liie  nation.  In  those  collections  of 
old  Spanish  poetry,  called  roiiKinrcros  and  canzioneros^  arc  pre- 
served many  poetical  couipositions  of  this  ace,  which  are  extremely 
beautiful.     With  the  fondness  of  the  Spaniards  of  this  and  of  llie 
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succeeding  age  for  books  of  chivalry  and  romance,  every  body  is 
acquainted  from  the  inimitable  satire  of  Cervantes.  And  it  may 
be  here  observed,  that  this  author,  who  was  a  most  judicious  critic, 
has  enumerated  and  admirably  characterized  all  the  best  of  the 
Spanish  writers,  whose  works  were  known  in  his  time,  in  that 
chapter  where  he  describes  the  burning  of  Don  Quixote's  library, 
by  the  curate  and  the  barber,  who  rescued  from  the  flames  only 
such  books,  both  poets  and  prose-writers,  as  were  possessed  of 
real  merit.  The  books  of  romance  and  knight-errantry  compose 
the  greatest  part  of  that  collection.  The  epic  poems  which 
Cen^antcs  enumerates,  as  the  '^  Araucana''of  Ercilla,  the  ^' Aus- 
triada  '*  of  Jurado,  and  the  '*  Monserrato  **  of  Christoval  Vinies, 
were  not  composed  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when,  as  we  shall  see  in  treating  of  the  literature  of  that  period, 
£rcilla,  Qarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Lope  de  Vega,  Mendoza,  and 
4^evedo,  carried  the  several  departments  of  epic,  lyric,  dramatic, 
nd  satirical  composition  to  a  height  superior  to  what  they  had 
attained  at  that  time  in  most  of  the  European  kingdoms. 

But  to  return  to  the  age  of  Dante,  of  Petrarch,  and  of  Chau- 
cer; although  poetry  at  this  time  seems  to  liave  attained  a  high 
degree  of  splendor,  it  cannot  be  said  that  genius  greatly  displayed 
itself  in  any  of  the  other  sciences.  History  had  not  attained  in 
this,  nor  in  the  succeeding  age,  to  much  perfection  in  any  of  the 
European  nations.  The  marvelbus  is  predominant  in  all  the 
historical  compositions  of  these  times;  yet,  there  are  a  few  histo- 
rians who  are  worthy  of  particular  mention: — Matthew  of  West- 
minster, who  composed  a  very  tolerable  chronicle  of  events,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  fourteenth  century;  Waking- 
bam,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  who  wrote  a  pretty  good  history  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  of  England,  and  of  the  civil  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  Evcrard,  the  German,  who 
composed  the  annals  of  the  dukes  of  Austria;  Peter  Duysburg, 
t  Teutonic  kniaht,  who  has  left  a  history  of  his  order,  abounding 
in  curious  matter,  thouch  communicated  in  a  very  barbarous  style. 
Amon;;  the  French,  Froissart  is  a  writer  not  only  admirable  for 
liveliness  of  style,  but  of  considerable  authority  with  respect  to 
the  events  of  tiie  fourteenth  century,  especially  in  what  regards 
France,  England,  tlic  Netherlands,  and  Scotland;  as  is  likewise 
Monstrelet,  whose  chronicle  is  remarkable  for  a  bold  and  impartial 
mode  of  thinkine,  and  n  critical  spirit  superior  to  the  age  in  which 
be  lived.  Philip  de  Cominines,  a  worthy  follower  of  Froissart, 
bas  iiappily  painted  the  reigns  of  Louis  Xi.  and  of  Charles  VIH. 
Villani  an<l  Pbtina,  among  the  Italians,  are  historians  of  very  con- 
siderable merit;  and  even  Greece,  at  this  time,  has  furnished 
historians  worthy  of  notice.  Pachimer,  John  Cantacuzenos,  and 
Chalroodiias,  are  each  of  them  eminent  in  tlie  several  periods 
which  tliey  commemorate. 

The  lialian'4.  in  il.^»  fifieenlh  centur}%  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a 
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high  taste  for  classical  learning.  Foggio,  the  Florentine,  the  sec* 
retary  of  several  of  the  popes,  in  his  researches  after  the  nioDu* 
ments  of  ancient  erudition,  discovered  the  works  of  Quinctiliao, 
the  history  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  some  of  the  composi- 
tions of  Cicero.  He  wrote  himself  a  history  of  Florence  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  remarkable  both  for  excellence  of  matter  and 
eloquence  of  expression.  Laurentius  Valla,  Fhilelphus,  Marcilhis 
Ficinus,  Nicolaus  Ferotus,  Ficus  Mirandola,  Falmerinus,  and 
Angelus  Folitianus,  are  all  worthy  of  notice,  as  uniting  justness  of 
historical  reflection  to  a  classical  style  and  purity  of  expression. 

But  the  taste  for  classical  learning  was  at  this  time  far  from 
being  universally  diflused.  In  this  respect  the  English  and  the 
French  were  very  far  behind  the  Italians.  A  curious  proof  of  the 
scarcity  of  books  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  of  the 
great  impedipients  to  study,  is  found  in  the  statutes  of  New  Collie 
at  Oxford.  It  was  ordered  by  one  of  those  statutes,  that  no  man 
should  occupy  a  book  in  the  library  above  one  hour,  or  two  at 
most,  that  others  might  not  be  hindered  from  the  use  of  the  same. 
The  famous  library,  founded  in  Oxford  by  that  great  patron  of 
literature,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  contained  only  600 
volumes.  About  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century 
there  were  only /our  classics  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  These 
were,  a  copy  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and 
Boethius.  The  rest  were  chiefly  books  of  devotion,  many  trea* 
tises  of  astrology  and  medicine,  translated  from  the  Arabic  into 
Latin  and  French;  pandects,  chronicles,  and  romances.  This 
library  was  principally  collected  by  Charles  V.  of  France.  When 
the  English  became  masters  of  Paris  in  1425,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford sent  this  whole  library,  which  consisted  only  of  850  volumes, 
into  England,  where  part  of  it  was  probably  the  groundwork  of 
duke  Humphrey's  library  at  Oxford.  Even  so  late  as  the  year 
1471,  when  Louis  XI.  borrowed  the  works  of  the  Arabian  physi- 
cian Rhasis,  from  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  he  not  only 
deposited,  by  way  of  pledge,  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  plate, 
but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  surety 
in  a  deed,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  return  it  under  a  con- 
siderable forfeiture. 

Thus  low  was  the  general  state  of  literature  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  a  brighter  period  was  now  at 
hand.  The  latter  part  of  this  century  was  the  era  of  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  barbarism.  It  was  then  that  classical 
learning  began  to  be  universally  diffused,  and  that  a  genuine  taste 
was  revived  for  polite  literature,  and  for  the  productions  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  dispersion  of  the  Greeks,  upon  the  total  fall  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  the  refuge  and  welcome,  which  many  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  of  that  countr}'  found  among  the  Italians, 
effected  very  soon  a  surprising  change  upon  the  face  of  all  Eu- 
rope. 
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The  more  pleasing  philosophy  of  Plato  began  to  supersede 
the  scholastic  subtleties  of  Aristotle,  and  the  court  of  Rome  be- 
came the  seat  of  elegance  and  urbanity.  Nicholas  V.,  about  the 
rear  1440,  established  public  rewards  for  compositions  in  the 
learned  languages,  appointed  professors  in  the  sciences,  and  em- 
ployed intelligent  persons  to  traverse  all  Europe,  in  search  of  the 
classic  manuscripts  buried  in  the  monasteries.  Of  the  succeeding 
«gc  of  Popo  Julius  II.,  and  his  successor  Leo  X.,  and  of  the  splen- 
dor to  which  the  fine  arts  then  attained,  I  shall,  in  its  proper  place, 
take  particular  notice. 

The  circumstance  which,  of  all  others,  most  conduced  to  the 
advancement  and  universal  dissemination  of  learning  at  tliis  pe- 
riod, was  the  admirable  invention  of  liie  art  of  printing.  Pnnt- 
ing  seems  to  have  been  invented  about  the  year  1440,  at  Stras- 
burg,  by  John  Gutlenburg,  but  considerably  improved  by  John 
Faust  and  Peter  SchaefTer.  This  noble  invention  was,  at  its  first 
appearance,  deemed  so  extraordinary,  that  the  servants  of  John 
Faust,  who  came  to  Paris  to  sell  some  of  his  early  publications, 
were  accused  of  magic,  and  the  parliament  ordered  all  their 
books  to  be  commiued  to  the  flames.  It  must  be  owned,  how- 
ever, to  the  honor  of  Louis  XL,  that  he  condemned  this  decision 
of  the  Parisian  judges,  and  ordered  the  value  of  the  books  to  be 

Eiid  to  their  proprietors.  What  inestimable  advantages  has  mao- 
nd  derived  from  this  glorious  art!  The  scanty  gleanings  llial 
at  this  day  remain  to  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  serve 
only  to  make  us  regret  what  we  feel  we  have  undoubtedly  lost 
of  their  knowledge  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery.  But  the 
art  of  priming  sjivcs  us  security  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sciences  in  all  future  ages,  and  for  their  extensive 
circulation;  a  perfect  assurance,  that  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes 
in  the  faic  of  empires,  no  period  of  barbarism  can  ever  arrive 
wlK?n  any  of  ihe  useful,  or  even  of  the  polite  arts,  can  again  suffer 
a  total  exlinriion. 

In  this  account  of  the  revival  of  learning,  and  of  its  progress 
from  its  first  appearance  amid  the  darkness  of  the  barbarous  ages 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centur)',  dramatic  composition,  which 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  |)olite  literature,  must  not  be 
foni:oiien. 

The  first  dramatic  representations  known  in  Europe  were  de- 
Totional  pieces,  acted  by  the  monks,  in  the  churches  of  their 
convents,  representative  of  the  life  and  actions  of  our  Savior  and 
of  his  apostle?.  In  England,  these  representations  were  termed 
mysteries,  and  sometimes  miracles  and  moralitiet.  They  were 
brought  into  u^o  about  the  twelfth  cenlun',  and  continued  to  be 
performed  in  England  even  to  tin?  sixteenth  century.  There 
IS,  in  the  reign  of  Henrv  VIIL,  a  prohibition  by  the  bishop  of 
London,  against  the  performance  of  any  plays  or  interludes  in 
churches  or  chapeU.     Perhaps,  at  this  time,  profane  stories  bad 
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begun  to  take  place  of  the  sacred  mysteries:  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  these  sacred  mysteries  themselves  often  contained  great  ab- 
surdities and  very  gross  indecency.* 

Profane  dramas  succeeded  the  sacred  mysteries:  they  seem  to 
have  been  known  in  France  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  England; 
for  abou«    the  year    1300  we  find  frequent  mention  of  farceurs, 

{*ongleurs,  and  ''  plaisantins,  qui  divertissaient  les  compagnies  par 
cur  comedies: "  and  what  made  a  very  extraordinary  mixture, 
tliese  farceurs  very  often  joined  sacred  and  profane  history  in  the 
same  representation.  In  one  of  these  dramatic  pieces  which 
commemorates  the  scripture  story  of  Balaam,  six  Jews  and  six 
Gentiles  are  introduced,  conversing  on  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour; 
and  among  the  latter  is  the  poet  Virgil,  who  speaks  several  monkish 
verses  in  rhyme. 

Dramatic  representation  in  Italy,  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
same  nature,  in  these  periods,  with  what  we  have  seen  it  in 
France  and  in  England.  In  Spain,  where  learning  and  good 
taste  have  not  since  made  proportional  advances  with  the  rest  of 
Europe,  dramatic  representation,  till  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  was 
confined  entirely  to  such  rude  and  farcical  debasements  of  the 
scripture  histories  as  we  have  already  mentioned;  and  even  at 
this  day  such  absurd  performances  are  not  entirely  disused.  But 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  drew  forth  a  few  sparks  of 
genius  from  the  general  obscurity;  although  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderoa 
produced  those  regular  compositions  for  the  stage  which  have 
stood  their  ground  to  the  present  day,  and  are  confessedly  the 
masterpiece?  of  dramatical  composiiion  among  the  Spaniards. 


•  In  one  ofthem,  which  is  entitled  a  "  Play  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,** 
Adam  and  Eve  are  introduced  upon  the  stacrc  naked,  and  conversin/^  in  yerj 
Strang  terms  about  their  nakedness.  Mr.  Warton  has  given  a  curious  account 
of  this  play  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry.  In  some  of  the  first  scenes  of  this 
play,  God  is  represented  creating  the  world  :  He  breathes  life  into  Adam,  !ead« 
him  into  Paradise,  and  opens  his  side  while  sleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  appear 
naked  in  the  garden,  and  not  ashamed,  and  the  Old  Serpent  enters  lamenting 
his  fall.  He  converses  with  Eve  :  she  eats  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  they  are  cuned 
by  God:  the  Serpent  exit  hissing:  they  are  driven  from  Paradise  by  the  Chem- 
bim,  with  a  flaming  sword, — and  Ac(&in  then  appears  digging  the  ground,  and 
£▼0  spinning. 
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CHAPTER   XVIL 


View  of  the  Progmi  of  Commerce  in  Earope  before  the  Portngiieee 

DiiCOTericf. 


Thb  hst  chapter  shortly  delineates  the  progress  of  literature  in 
Europe,  from  the  first  dawning  of  knowledge,  wliich  we  owed  to 
ihe  Arahians,  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  from  the 
dwcovery  of  tlic  art  of  printing,  learning  and  the  sciences  under- 
went at  once  a  most  astonishing  improvement.  The  useful  arts 
kept  pace  with  the  sciences  ;  and  this  period,  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  was,  in  particular,  remarkable  for  tlie  singubr  ad- 
vancement of  navigation  by  tlie  Portuguese,  and  tl)Ose  discoveries 
which  produced  the  greatest  eiibcts  upon  the  commerce  of  all  the 
European  naiions.  Previous,  however,  to  giving  an  account  of 
these  discoveries,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  connected  view  of  the 
progress  of  commerce  in  Europe,  and  its  state  during  several  of 
the  preceding  ngcs  down  to  this  period  of  its  vigorous  advance- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Nothing  can  show  in  a  stronj;er  light  the  small  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  possessed  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  the 
very  limited  communication  which  subsisted  between  dilTerent 
re;;ions,  than  the  o[)i:ion  which  universally  prevailed  of  the 
earth's  bi'in:;  n:iinhabiiable,  both  in  the  torrid  and  in  the  fris;id 
lones.  This  belief  uas  not  ^onflne(l  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  : 
even  the  most  karncd  and  best  informed  of  the  ancients,  and 
that  loo,  in  a  very  enl:elitcncd  aze,  liad  no  better  notions  of  the 
•ciual  stale  of  the  liabitahh?  globe,  Cicero,  in  his  "  Somnium 
Scipionis,**  introduces  .Vfricanus  llnu  speaking  to  Scipio  the 
youuE^fT  : — '*  You  see  this  earth  encompassed  or  bound  in  by 
certain  beli^  or  t^irdle^^  of  which  the  two  which  are  most  distant 
and  opjXNiiL'  are  froz<?n  wiili  perpetual  cold.  The  middle  one, 
and  tin*  l.irzcvt  of  all,  is  burnt  up  with  the  sun*s  heat.  Two  only 
•re  luihitahli*  ;  the  jieople  in  the  southern  one  are  antipodes  to 
lis  and  u:ih  thof!i  we  have  no  comfnunicalion."  Not  to  mention 
the  poei^,  as  Vircil  and  Ovid,  Pliny  the  naturalist  and  Slrabo 
the  c^'oirraplnT,  have  both  deliven»d  ih^  same  opinion.  We  may 
gue<3  from  ihi<,  how  small  a  |)orlion  of  the  liabitable  clolje  was 
really  known  to  \\w  ancients.  From  Monsieur  D'.'^nville's  vcrv 
accurate  njaps  of  ancient  geography,  we  sec  tlml  the  limits  of  tlia 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  supposed  to  be  known  to  tbe  aociamft, 
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extend  no  further  than  from  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the 
seventieth ;  but,  in  fact,  the  greatest  part  lying  even  within  these 
boundaries  was  perhaps  only  guessed  at ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the 
ancients  were  intimately  acquainted  with  any  other  regions  than 
what  lay  between  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  fifty-fifth,  or  at 
roost  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  To  the  south,  in 
Africa,  the  researches  of  the  ancients,  if  we  except  the  voyage 
of  Hanno,  did  not  extend  far  beyond  the  provinces  which  border 
upon  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  those  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  or  Sinus  Arahicus.  To  the  north,  they  were  almost 
totally  unacquainted  with  those  extensive  countries — Denmark, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  immense  empire  of  Russia. 
Britain  was  not  known  to  be  an  island  till  it  was  circumnavigated 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

The  Ultima  Thule  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Shetland  Isles.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Fhosnicians, 
Carthaginians,  or  Greeks,  had  ever  been  within  the  Baltic  Sea. 
The  Romans,  indeed,  penetrated  into  it,  but  never  ascertained  its 
limits,  or  knew  that  it  was  bounded  by  the  land.  Of  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia,  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  little  more  than  what  lies  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Those  im- 
mense tracts  which  were  termed  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  were 
hardly  otherwise  known  than  by  name.  Even  when  geography 
had  attained  to  the  highest  perfection  to  which  it  ever  arrived  in 
the  ancient  world,  which  was  in  the  second  century  after  the 
Christian  era,  when  Ptolemy  published  Iiis  description  of  the 
globe,  the  sixty-third  degree  of  latitude  bounded  the  earth  to  the 
north  ;  the  equinoctial  limited  it  to  the  south  ;  to  the  east,  all  be- 
yond tiie  Ganges,  was  but  conjectural.  One  faQt  recorded  by  Strabo 
affords  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  great  ignorance  of  the  ancients 
with  respect  to  the  siiualion  even  of  those  kingdoms  with  which 
they  had  intercourse.  When  Alexander  the  Great  marched  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesina,  two  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Indus,  he  observed  that  there  were  many  crocodiles  in  those 
rivers,  and  that  the  country  produced  beans  of  the  same  species 
with  those  which  were  common  in  Egypt.  From  these  circum- 
stances he  concluded  that  he  had  discovered  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  and  prepared  a  fleet  to  sail  down  the  Hydaspes  into  Egxpt. 
In  Europe,  many  even  of  those  countries,  which  lie  between  the 
fiftieth  and  sixtieth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  were  very  impcr- 
fecily  known  to  the  Romans.  \N'hat  are  now  called  the  Nether- 
lands are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  then  in  a  great  measure 
uninhabiiahle,  and  the  face  of  the  country  to  have  been  covered 
with  woods  and  morasses.  In  the  island  of  Zealand,  indeed,  the 
Romans  seem  to  have  had  some  establishment ;  and  particularly  in 
the  island  of  Walcheren  ;  near  to  the  city  of  Middleburg,  there 
were  discovered  the  remains  of  a  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  the 
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new  moon,    Nchalcnnia,   the    protectress  of  navigation.     Britain 

was  frequented  by  ilie  Romans  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
Tacitus,  V.  lio  lived  in  llic  reign  of  Nero,  mentions  tlic  city  of 
Londtm,  where  lie  liinisclf  had  lived  for  some  time,  as  well  fre- 
quented by  ships  and  merchants.  It  is  generally  tbous^ht  that  the 
Britons  had  wrought  the  h*n-mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 
long  before  the  first  Roman  invasion,  and  that  the  Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians,  and  the  Greeks  traded  thither  for  that  useful  com- 
modity.* Yet  in  general  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
ancients  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Euxine  Seas.  .  A\  hat  trade  they  carried  on  beyond  these  limits 
was  extremely  inconsiderable.  The  Constantinopoliian  empire, 
however,  which  preserved  for  some  centuries  the  last  remains  of 
the  Roman  power  and  magnificence,  carried  on  a  commerce  with 
ll)e  Asiatic  nations,  far  more  extensive  than  had  ever  been  known 
to  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  their  universal  dominion.  The 
citizens  of  Constantinople  did  not  confine  their  trade  to  the  Archr- 
pelago,  to  the  Euxine,  or  even  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
imported  at  first  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies  from  Alex- 
andria; but  afterwards,  when  Eeypt  became  the  conquest  of  the 
Arabians,  the  industry  of  the  Greeks  discovered  a  new  channel, 
by  which  the  productions  of  India  might  be  conveved  to  Constan- 
tinople. They  were  carried  up  the  Indus,  as  lar  as  that  great 
river  is  navigable; — thence  they  were  transported  by  land  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  whicli  then  ran  directly  into  the  Caspian, 
alihoticrli  that  communication  has  now  for  some  centuries  been  cut 
off  by  the  lake  Aral,  which  is  a  new  formation.  From  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  liiey  entered  the  Wolira,  and  sailing  up  that  river  the 
goods  were  again  carried  across  the  land  to  the  Tanais  or  Don, 
whence  thev  descended  directlv  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea, 
and  tlience  pro<eeded  without  interruption  to  Constantinople;  a 
singular  proof  of  the  ardor  and  ingenuity   of  those  Greek  mer- 


•  Th*»  Komant  had  a  nniion,  C>r  %ntv.i*  tinv,  that  Hrilain  ahoundrd  in  r^^Id  and 
■ilT»*r  mint'*  ;  and  ihtfl  n'^yni.  Mr.  Mtdimilii  olt'^rvi's,  it  i«  probable,  hrst  m:;;- 
rr^tr'd  {•>  Cn"n.T  tli"  d»»?jj;n  of  c  ur^'imns  *»ur  inland.  It  wn^  m*  n  diwovrrrd, 
iH»Tr#«\#*r.  llj.ii  tJicse  imurctii  c»f  viilih  wrro  c!iir;j«'rical.  Cicrro,  takinjf  nolir^ 
of  ih  «  riri'ui!J«»lnr.r<»  to  Attiruj*.  rii..rul»j*  th**  povrty  and  ij^riorancr  of  our  Rritifh 
anrr«trni«;  and  l)r  .Middli't"n,  n  i.nr'  mj;  <n  tlrit  jia^Mfji*,  n.akf*  ihi*  f  l!'\vii';j 
utrikm-*  and  uirfnl  o}»»irvali'  rs  •  *■  rr«»ni  t'»»'ir  rni;.»"r:»''«  "f  thi<  kind,  on»*  mnnot 
l»'dp  r»*d»Ttiiij  on  the  mirpriMn;;  fit'*  and  rev-iluii  un  of  k<ncd<  iijn  ;  how  Kou'.c, 
met'  th"  .'iKMtms  nC \h\'  \v«  rl«i.  the  wit  c-f  aitii.  rrnpirr,  rnd  ijl«'ry.  now  l.t*  sunk 
in  ^|o?h.  ij';orinrr,  aiul  [>-.v«rlv  «\i*.!ivfd  !<»  lh«"  n  •'^t  rnu-I.n*  w«  '.I  p*  the  nioff 
ronN'iiipl'hl*'  of  tyrantu — •tip  r»l  !i-ri  ci.d  r»*hL'«'^u«»  iinp'-^Inrr  ;  wh;lf  th;^  ri  n«o!c 
country,  .incirn'.lv  ihr  jr-'l  niid  v  nW'fipt  of  lh»'  indile  Homan*,  i*  Ix'coirr  the 
happy  ■•at  <f  !il)orly,  phnty.  :ind  Iriti  r!<.  flr.iri^h.iijf  in  all  tl.f  arlj*  and  rff.nc 
iWHt*  ofrivil  li!"  ;  \o{  ninn.n/  |<«  t|ia}><i  the  ht.w  coiirh*',  wh.rh  HoniC  ity«*'.f  had 
ran  l*  f.-n-  it;  ffKin  \  irtuou*  iiduntry  to  uiailJj  ;  from  wrallh  to  tnxtir)';  fr»»fn 
luxury  to  an  irnpal.onrf  of  dt«<  !p!.n«*,  and  corrupljon  of  ni«  ral« ;  t:l),  bv  i  total 
drjjT-n»-ra'y  and  I  *«  of  virt::".  Im  in-.'  (jrown  tipf  h'r  diatrurijon.  it  f.illi  a  p'^y  it 
Ujit  l'>  •  I'.ie  hirdy  oppn***  r,  :itmI.  \\iti»  iij«-  hm'i  of  hlwrty  li»r:nif  evory  thinip  rW 
th«t  14  vainablr,  s.nk*  a'/a;n  in'o  it#  ori^nil  bntbariwu." — Ad.  Alt.  ir.  MuidW* 
Ion's  Lifr  of  Cicrro,  ii.  102. 
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chants,  as  well  as  of  ihe  powerful  influence  of  die  spirit  of  luxury 
io  the  taste  for  foreign  productions. 

After  ilie  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  the  disorders 
of  Italy  during  its  successive  subjection  to  the  Goths,  tlie  Heruli, 
and  the  Lombards,  and  the  turbulent  state  of  all  the  European 
kingdoms  in  those  ages,  allowed  little  room  for  commercial  inter- 
course. It  was,  however,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  some  of  those 
barbarous  tribes,  that  a  small  state  arose,  which  revived  the  com- 
merce of  Europe,  and  set  an  example  of  industry  to  the  neigh- 
boring Italian  cities,  which  very  speedily  raised  them  to  a  high 
degree  of  wealth  and  splendor.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  are  a  number  of  small  islands  lying  very  close  together, 
which  originally  were  frequented  only  by  fishermen.  T^Tien 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  was  ravaging  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  of  Venetia  took  refuge  in  these  islands,  and  forming 
themselves  into  a  community,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  illustrious 
city  and  state  of  Venice.*  They  began  soon  to  equip  small 
fleets,  which  they  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  whence  they  brought 
home  spices  and  other  merchandises  of  the  j)roduce  of  Arabia  and 
India. 

The  city  of  Genoa  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy,  ambitious  of 
sharing  with  Venice  in  this  lucrative  trade,  soon  became  a  formi- 
dable rival.  Florence  and  Pisa  followed  the  same  example,  and 
the  northern  Italian  states  were  acquiring  a  great  deal  of  wealth, 
while  Rome  and  her  pontiffs  were  engaged  in  those  contentions 
with  the  emperors  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  a  great  part  of 
Europe.  These  commercial  slates,  however,  incited  by  rival?hlp 
in  trade,  were  often  at  war  with  cacli  other.  Venice  and  Genoa, 
during  almost  the  space  of  three  centuries,  had  frequent  hostile 
conflicts.  The  V^cnetians,  however,  came  at  length  to  outstrip 
all  their  rivals,  and  advancing  as  a  military  as  well  as  a  mercantile 
power,  they  acquired  very  considerable  territories  on  the  opposite 

coasts  of  IlJvrium  and  Dalmatia. 

^ 

Tlie  crusades,  as  we  have  formerly  remarked,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy.  The 
merchants  cnij)loycd  their  sliips  In  transporting  stores  and  pro- 
visions  for  those  iuMncnse  nuiltitudes  which  flocked  to  the  Holv 

* 

Land,  and  tliev  brouiiht  back  (Voni  tlie  coasts  of  Svria  and  of 
E2:ypr  all  the  commodities  of  the  East.  Sonie  of  the  most  en- 
terprising   of   these    I(r:l:an    merchants    bethought    themselves    of 

•  Wnire  ia  on  nr'Hici;*!  r«»niiinctiori  cf  njuvardi*  of  rrventy  sinaH  istaiid?, 
t!Iivi(I«'d  from  orfh  <>ili»^r  l>v  slinllous.  cr  n--  tlu'v  :ut»  .stvl»Hl  \a*Tuvas;  soni*»  so  clow 
nH  l(^  l>r  united  by  brid'jos.  »>l!ifr'<  nt  ^■n(•h  a  di^tntu**,  that  then*  is  no  conimunir.^- 
tioii  Imu  bv  h.<'.ifs-.  This  cilv  is  liv;*  fiilo"^  (li.jtmit  tV'^iii  tI:o  main  land  of  Italy, 
and  a!'0!>t  l!:e  s.Am»"  <ll^tniui^  fronj  lh»'  l.id<>,  a  cTiis-'way  exleiidinfij  alu'.osl  lorty 
miles.  wl:irji  d-'ft-nds  lliem  irom  1h'»  m\i.  tlirruinrh  which  tliere  are  several  o|»en« 
iniTS  th't  admit  bon's.  iin«l  onr  ur>'^'>  ♦li'*  U'lHid  er\n  :),  well  fortified,  at  Mal:im<>ro 
wLich  may  thence  bo  termed  the  I*'>rl  of  Venice. 
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establishing  nwnufactiires  in  their  own  countrj*,  in  imitation  of  those 
of  Constantinople.  Silk  stnffs  (which  about  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Dioclotian  were  so  rare  in  the  Roman  empire  tliat  they  were 
sold  for  their  weight  in  gold)  were  at  the  time  of  the  cru- 
sades in  pretty  general  nso.  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year 
1130,  carried  off  from  Athens  a  number  of  artificers  in  the  silk 
trade,  and  established  a  considerable  manufacture  in  his  capital  of 
Palermo,  from  whence  it  soon  spread  over  all  Italy.  The  sugar- 
cane, which  is  likewise  a  production  of  Asia,  was  about  the  middle 
of  iho  twelfth  centun'  introduced  into  Sicilv,  from  whence  it  was 
transplanted  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  From  Spain  it 
was  carried  to  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  at  length  made 
its  wav  to  the  American  Islands,  where  it  is  now  chicflv  cultivated. 
But  in  the  middle  ages  it  furnished  one  chief  article  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  Italian  states. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  foreign  commerce 
was  almost  confined  to  the  Italians.  It  is  generally  allowed  lljat 
Venice  was  the  first  of  the  European  states  that  found  out  the 
conveniency  and  s^reat  advantage  of  a  national  bank  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade.  The  institution  of  the  Bank  of  Venice  is  so  early 
as  the  year  II 57;  and  the  other  ualian  states  of  Genoa,  Florence, 
and  Pisa,  soon  followed  its  example.  It  is  said  that  its  original 
fund  was  two  millions  of  ducau.  The  government  of  Venice,  in 
one  of  her  wars  with  lh<^  Turks,  was  put  to  tlie  necessity  of  n)ak- 
ing  use  of  the  bank's  money  to  defray  lh'3  necessary  charges;  and 
on  tlial  occasion  the  revenues  of  the  slate  were  pledged  for  the 
repayment  of  the  loan,  .\fter  that  period,  the  government  very 
frequently  made  u^e  of  the  bank's  capital  upon  any  public  emer- 
fi;cncy.  This  most  ancient  bank  was  ever  conducted  with  such 
fairness  and  equity,  that  the  a^o^  or  premium  upon  the  shares  of 
its  proprietors,  would  have  risen  to  a  prodigious  height,  had  it  not 
been  enacted  bv  an  ordinance  of  the  state  that  it  should  never 
exceed  20  per  rent. 

While'  commerce  was  thus  vigorously  promoted  by  the  Italian 
states,  it  was  scarcely  known  in  any  of  tiie  other  nations  of  Euro|K\ 
In  the  principal  kin;;doms  of  France,  Spain,  and  Gennany,  there 
were  fairs  or  groat  markets  held  at  stated  limes,  to  which  traders, 
or  mercatores^  resorted  from  (iifferent  quarters,  and  thus  made  a 
sort  of  interchange  of  th«^ir  several  products  or  manufactures. 
Tlicse  mcrratores  were  little  better  than  hawkers  or  pedlers.  In 
all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  (as  is  the  case  at  lliis  day  in 
several  of  the  Tartar  governments  of  .Vsia,)  taxes  were  wont  to 
be  levied  upon  the  [)ersons  and  gooils  of  travellers  when  they 
passed  through  certain  manors,  crossed  certain  bridges,  or  erected 
Dootlis  in  a  fair  to  sell  their  goods.  These  dificrent  taxes  were 
known  in  England  by  the  names  of  passage ^  pontagt^  lastagt^  and 
stallage.  Sometimes  an  enterprising  trader  purcliased  from  the 
king,  or  one  of  the  great  barons,  an  immunity  from  pajring  these 
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taxes  within  a  certain  territory,  by  giving  either  a  sunn  at  once,  or 
an  annua]  tribute;  and  these  persons,  who  were  merchants  of  some 
note,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  o{ free-traders. 

But  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Italian  merchants  soon  enticed 
them  to  disperse  themselves  through  every  kingdom  of  Europe; 
and  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  their  own  country,  they 
became  the  factors  of  all  the  European  nations.  In  the  middle 
ages,  these  Italian  mercliants  passed  by  the  general  denomination 
of  Lombards.  They  were  allowed  to  settle  in  France,  in  Spain, 
in  Germany,  and  England,  and  even  enjoyed  many  privileges 
above  the  natives  themselves.  These  Lombards  not  only  acted 
as  merchants  for  the  importation  and  exchange  of  commodities, 
but  as  bankers  or  money-dealers;  though  in  this  last  branch  of 
business  they  found  a  heavy  restraint  in  the  ideas  of  the  tiroes. 
The  canon  law,  proceeding  upon  a  strict  interpretation  of  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  condemn  the  taking  of  usury,  was 
adverse  to  the  custom  of  demanding  even  the  most  moderate 
interest  for  the  use  of  money;  and  hence  the  banking  trade  of 
these  Lombard  merchants,  who  very  naturally  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  a  premium  for  the  loan  of  their  money,  fell  under  the 
censure  of  the  church,  and  began  to  be  deemed  unlawful.  They 
were  obliged,  therefore,  to  carry  on  their  business  as  bankers  to 
great  disadvantage.  Their  bargains  were  necessarily  kept  private, 
and  consequently  their  exactions,  being  arbitrary,  were  often  most 
exorbitant  and  fraudulent. 

The  share  taken  by  the  Jews  in  the  same  business  of  banking 
was  one  strong  cause  why  it  continued  so  long  to  be  in  disesteem. 
To  trade  in  money  was  considered  as  little  else  than  to  cheat, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  many  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
looked  upon  the  fortunes  amassed  by  the  Jews  as  a  sort  of  lawuil 
plunder,  and  made  no  scruple  to  despoil  them  of  their  property 
whenever  a  public  emergency  required  a  speedy  supply  of  money. 
Thus,  in  England,  king  John  imprisoned  the  Jews,  in  order  to 
force  a  discovery  of  their  wealth;  and  many  of  these  unfortunate 
wretches,  who  would  not  reveal  their  treasures,  were  punished 
with  the  loss  of  their  eyes.  But  these  grievances,  which  would 
seem  apparently  calculated  to  repress  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
contributed  in  this  instance  very  materially  to  its  advancement. 
To  guard  against  these  tyrannical  depredations  made  on  their 
pre  perty,  the  Jews  invented  bills  of  exchanze;  and  commerce 
bo(  ame  by  this  means  capable  of  eluding  violence  and  of  main- 
tairing  every  where  its  ground  :  for  merchants  could  now  convert 
tlieir  effects  into  paper,  and  thus  easily  transport  them  wherever 
tliey  thought  proper. 

The  establishment  of  the  Italian  or  Lombard  merchants  in  the 
diflerent  kingdoms  of  Europe  could  not  fail  to  excite  somewhat 
of  a  spirit  of  industry,  not  only  in  the  advancement  of  commerce, 
but  of  domestic  manufactures.      These  manufactures    were   pro- 
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rooted  by  the  sovereigns  by  every  encouragement  which  ihey 
could  bestow.  Among  the  rest,  corporations  or  monopolies  of 
different  trades  began  now  to  be  established,  in  the  view  of  en- 
couraging manufactures  ;  a  policy  perhaps  necessary  in  a  state  of 
society  where  industry  is  very  low,  and  requires  every  incentive 
to  its  promotion,  but  extremely  hurtful  where  the  industrious 
spirit  is  generally  diffused.  The  first  institution  of  those  corpo- 
rations or  merchant  guilds  in  the  European  kingdoms  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  eleventh  century.  Most  authors  are  of  opin- 
ion that  they  were  unknown  in  England  till  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  that  even  in  France  at  that  lime  they  were  very  rare.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  both  the  French  and  the  Normans  borrowed 
these  mslitutions  from  the  free  cities  of  Iialy,  where,  as  com- 
merce may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  modern  times,  these 
communities  were  probably  first  in  use.  In  process  of  time,  as 
trading  towns  increased  in  number  of  inhabitants,  the  retailers 
and  artisans  in  these  towns  obtained  charters  for  incorporating 
their  respective  callings  ;  tliat  is,  for  engrossing  to  themselves, 
and  monopolizing  all  the  manufactures  and  even  trade  of  the 
towns,  to  the  exclusion  of  non-freemen ;  a  grievance  which  was 
in  later  times  severely  felt  and  justly  complained  of. 

About  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  commercial  spirit  had 
begun  to  make  some  progress  towards  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
citjes  upon  the  Baltic  began  to  equip  merchant  ships,  which 
traded  to  the  ports  of  France  and  of  Britain.  A  small  island, 
named,  the  Isle  of  Oleroii,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ga- 
ronne, was  a  rendezvous  for  the  Mediterranean  ships  belonging 
to  the  Lombards,  and  from  them  the  Baltic  merchants  furnished 
themselves  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  East.  The  Isle  of 
Oleron  was  then  the  property  of  the  Encjlish,  who  used  it  as  a 
sort  of  entrepdt  in  their  roinmnrcc  with  France,  Spain,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  The  laws  of  Oloron  have  at  this  day  great  force 
in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  are  a  standard  of  procedure  in 
all  Admiralty  courts  in  maritime  and  mercantile  questions.  The 
merchants  of  Oleron,  for  the  regulation  of  their  extensive  com- 
merce, framed  a  code  of  hws  in  the  time  of  Richard  Ccpur  de 
Lion  ;  and  these  were  held  so  oquitable  that  most  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  gave  them  obedience.  In  the  sauie  manner  the  laws 
of  Wisbury,  a  considerable  rornrii. Trial  town,  situated  in  the 
island  of  Gothland,  in  the  Baltic,  w^^in  a  rule  of  observance  for 
all  the  mercantile  states  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

These  northern  states  continued  to  prosecute  trade  with  great 
vigor  ;  and,  animated  by  the  example  of  the  Italian  cities,  Ven- 
ice, Genoa,  Pi^a,  and  Florence,  i!»ey  hcpn  to  form  extensive 
schemes  of  commerce,  and  unite  with  each  other  in  enuippkig 
considerable  mercantile  fleets.  The  Baltic  Sea  was  then  in- 
fested by  pirates,  who  ravaged  the  coasts.  The  city  of  Lubec, 
on  the  Baltic,  and  Hamburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  ambitioiii 
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of  opening  a  trade  with  the  neighboring  towns,  and  those  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  were  oblieed  to  enter 
into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  for  the  protection  of  their  ships 
against  these  pirates.  So  great  were  found  to  be  the  advantages 
of  this  confederacy,  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  acceded  to  by 
all  the  towns  upon  the  coast,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  This  association  was  termed 
the  League  of  the  Hanse  Towns  ;  and  it  became  soon  so  formida- 
ble in  the  eyes  of  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe,  that  many 
of  them  courted  its  alliance.  It  was  one  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Hanseatic  League  to  admit  no  city  into  their  confederacy 
which  was  not  either  free  and  independent,  and  exercised  civil 
jurisdiction  within  itself,  or,  being  dependent  on  any  sovereign  or 

f)rince,  should  procure  from  him  an  oath  to  preserve  their  privi- 
eges  entire  :  a  fine  example  how  much,  even  in  those  days,  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  was  considered  as  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  commerce. 

The  regulations  made  in  the  general  council  of  the  Hanseatic 
Towns,  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  commercial 
industry  over  all  the  north  of  Europe.  As  in  the  trade  of  the 
Hanseatic  merchants  with  the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  an  intermediate  station  on  the  coast, 
or  entrepot^  where  the  merchants  of  the  different  kingdoms 
might  have  a  general  resort,  the  city  of  Bruges,  on  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  was  pitched  on  for  that  purpose,  and  there  the  northern 
merchants  met  with  those  of  Lombardy  and  the  South.  The 
commodities  of  India,  and  of  the  East,  were  exchanged  with  tlie 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  north  ;  and  every  variety  of 
useful  merchandise  was,  by  means  of  the  Baltic  and  the  great 
continental  rivers,  easily  conveyed  through  most  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  great  mart  of  Bruges,  the 
Flemings  began  to  apply  their  whole  industry  to  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures,  and  Baldwin,  the  young  count  of  Flan- 
ders, encouraged  this  spirit  by  bestowing  privileges  and  immunities 
on  the  merchants  and  manufacturers.  His  successors,  however, 
possessed  a  very  dilTerent  spirit ;  they  recalled  these  immunities  ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  manufacturers  left  Flanders 
and  settled  in  Brabant,  where  the  dukes  of  that  province  showed 
them  for  some  time  all  manner  of  favor.  This,  however,  did  not 
long  continue.  The  revocation  of  their  immunities,  by  some 
impolitic  sovereigns  of  that  province,  banished  trade  and  manu- 
factures from  Brabant,  as  it  had  done  from  Flanders  ;  and  Eng- 
land now  began  to  give  them  encouragement.  But  let  us  look 
back  a  little,  and  shortly  mark  the  progress  of  the  commercial 
spirit  in  this  island. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  Romans  carried  on  a  trade  to  the 
coast  of  Britain.     Tacitus   mentions    Landinium^  copia  ntgMor 
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torum  et  commealu  maximi  celeberrimum.  In  the  year  614, 
the  venerable  Bedc  mcnlions  London  as  greatly  frequented  by 
foreigners,  who  repaired  thither  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  In 
tlie  time  of  Canute,  the  Dane,  the  Londoners  built  a  wooden 
bridge  across  the  Thames,  a  work  of  prodigious  labor,  and  no 
small  expense.  William  of  Maimesbury,  who  wrote  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  mentions  London  in  or  about 
the  year  1041,  as  a  noble,  populous,  and  opulent  city.  In  this 
reign,  the  Cinque  Ports  of  England,  often  mentioned  in  history, 
obtained  their  privilegei.  Camden  in  his  Britannia  informs  us, 
that  William  the  Conqueror,  regarding  the  county  of  Kent  as 
the  key  of  England,  ap|>oinied  the  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Dover  to  be  warden  of  five  principal  porl^  on  that  coast.  These 
wore  Dover,  Hastings,  Ilytlie,  Roinn(»y,  and  Sandwich.  To 
these  some  other  ports  were  afterwards  added,  and  they  are  now 
night  in  number.  They  were  ohligcJ  each  to  furnish  five  ships 
of  war,  which  were  to  be  at  all  tiru's  at  the  king's  command,  and 
in  consideration  of  this  service,  ihey  enjoyed  several  valuablo 
privileges  anti  Immuniiies.  They  were  free  from  the  payment  of 
all  subsidies.  Their  inhabitants  could  not  be  sued  in  any  courts 
but  those  of  their  own  towns.  The  warden  of  these  ports  ex- 
ercised, wiihin  his  jurisdiction,  the  authority  of  High  Admiral. 
Ail  the  eight  towns  had  their  members  of  parliament,  and  they 
enjoyed  very  considerable  Iinrnunlile-.. 

About  v»|jat  linic  the  wnollen  nianufirtun?  began  to  be  culli- 
%*a!ed  In  Eii2:lnn(l,  there  is  no  absolute  certalntv.  But  wc  know 
thai  so  early  as  ihe  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  an  object 
of  consIdeiT.ble  attention.  Howell  mentions  a  charter  granted 
in  the  middle  <A'  the  twelfth  rcnturv  bv  Ilenrv  II.  of  Encland  to 
the  weavers  (»f  London,  incorporating  ihein  into  a  society,  and 
cHifcrrlni;  0:1  lh(?m  various  privileges  and  inimiiniiies.  It  would 
appear  thit  th  re  was  at  this  tim*'  a  ronsidcrable  spirit  of  manu- 
fi'  ture  :\n{\  trad  \  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Slowe,  in  his 
Clironichs,  (piot"^  a  charter  of  i!ie  same  Henry  II.,  in  which,  for 
ilii  encotirnirenient  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  he  enacts,  that 
if  anv  cloth  shall  be  niadt'  of  S'>ani-h  or  foreiirn  wool,  the  mavor 
of  London  sha  I  <rc  it  bnrnr. 

Anderson,  in  his  Chronolo<:Ical  Historv  of  Commerce,  has  re- 
markcfl,  tliat  there  m-ist  at  this  time  have  been  some  considerabia 
trade  or  sourer?  of  wealth  in  Scotland,  since  we  find  that  country 
was  able  to  raise  so  lariro  a  snin  as  100.000  marks  (equal  to 
£  300,000  sierlln:^  at  present)  for  redeeming  AV'illiam,  surnarncd 
the  Lion,  u!jo,  havinz  a  dispute  with  Henry  II.  of  England,  con- 
corning  t!''»  pro;)erty  of  a  part  ftf  Northnmberland,  was  taken 
prI>oner  by  a  >!rn'a'Z"ni.  The  cne  half  of  this  sum  was  paid 
down  iMinie(II:i:e|y  in  coin,  the  otlier  ii  i!f  was  to  be  paid  u|K)n 
time;  an  I  i!)»  counties  of  Norihumijerland,  Cumberland,  and 
Huntingdon,  uliich   then   bel  nged   to   tlic  kings  of  Scotland,  wero 
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given  in  pledge  for  it.  The  disproportion  of  wealth  between  the 
two  kingdoms  must  not  have  been  so  great  at  that  time  as  in  after 
periods,  since  we  find  how  difficult  it  was  for  England,  a  few 
years  after  the  lime  of  which  we  ^low  speak,  to  raise  but  twice  as 
much  for  the  ransom  of  Richard  I.,  and  towards  this  ransom, 
William,  king  of  Scotland,  generously  contributed  a  considerable 
sum.  Campbell,  in  his  Political  Survey,  tells  us  that  part  of  the 
ransom  of  Richard  I.  was  raised  by  a  loan  of  wool  ;  from  whence 
he  rightly  infers,  that  before  that  time  it  must  have  been  a  staple 
commodity  in  England,  and  the  statute  w^e  have  mentioned  of 
Henry  II.  shows  this  to  have  been  the  fact. 

Even  in  those  early  periods  the  woollen  manufacture  was  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  to  government.  The  kings  of 
England  drew  a  very  large  revenue  from  the  custom  upon  wool 
exported,  a  great  part  of  which  was  carried  to  be'manufactured  in 
the  low  countries.  By  and  by,  however,  the  English  monarchs 
became  sensible  of  the  superior  benefits  of  encouraging  a  home 
manufacture.  Some  of  the  foreign  merchants  and  manufacturers 
were  invited  to  reside  in  England.  Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1266, 
granted  to  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  (who  were  a  set  of  Han- 
sealic  traders  residing  in  London)  several  special  immunities,  par- 
ticularly that  of  importing  and  exporting  all  merchandise  what- 
ever for  the  payment  of  only  one  per  cent.  Edward  III.,  a 
prince  of  great  spirit  and  abilities,  amidst  all  the  splendor  of  his 
military  enterprises,  bestowed  particular  attention  on  every  thing 
that  could  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  substantial  interest 
of  his  people.  He  endeavored  to  entice  the  Flemish  artisans  to 
settle  in  his  dominions  ;  he  enacted  a  variety  of  excellent  laws 
for  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  strenuously  promoted  the 
woollen  manufacture,  which  has  since  become  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  of  the  nation. 

From  the  death  of  this  monarch,  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
English  was  for  many  years  on  the  decline.  His  successor, 
Richard  II.,  a  weak  and  impolitic  prince,  was  prevailed  on  by 
some  of  the  Lon:!on  mercliaiits  to  revoke  those  privileges  granted 
by  Edward  III.  to  the  foreipi  merchants  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  even  the  merchants  of  Britain  soon  began  to  perceive 
the  pernicious  efiects  of  this  revocation  to  their  own  trade,  and 
thought  it  tlicir  wisest  policy  ngain  to  petition  the  king  for  a 
restoration  of  tlie  privileges  of  forcin:ners.  In  the  succeeding 
reisriis,  the  nation  beinir  encrnGred  in  a  war  of  manv  vears  with 
France,  and  afterwards  enibroihxl  at  houK^  by  the  disorders  arising 
from  th*:  hcstile  contentions  of  tho  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
it  was  a  necessary  consequence  that  the  spirit  of  trade  must  have 
languished  and  decayed  ;  nor  was  it  till  these  latter  disorders 
were  appeased  by  the  ar-ccssion  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne,  that 
commerce  again  bciran  to  occupy  the  national  industry,  and  en- 
gage tlie  attention  of  the  legislature,  or  rather  of  the  sovereign. 
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Wc  must,  however,  observe,  that  in  this  intermediate  space  of 
time,  wl^en  the  commerce  of  England  seems  to  have  been  at  a 
stand,  or  rather  to  retrograde,  the  spirit  of  trade  was  vigorously 
promoted  among  the  Scots  by  that  excellent,  wise,  and  politic 
prince,  James  I.,  as  fully  appears  by  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament passed  in  his  reign.  James  prevented,  by  statute,  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  from  his  kingdom.  He  obliged 
foreign  merchants  to  lay  out  the  money  they  had  received  for  the 
merchandise  they  had  imported,  in  the  purchase  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  the  country.  Wc  6nd,  likewise,  in  his  acts  of  parliament, 
mention  made  of  the  custom  on  the  exportation  of  herrings,  which, 
even  in  those  early  ages,  formed  a  very  capital  article  of  trade, 
and  of  a  duty  on  the  exportation  of  woollen  cloth,  which  manu- 
fiicture  it  would  appear  the  Scots  had  at  this  time  borrowed  from 
their  neighbors  of  England.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
that  the  city  of  Glasgow  began  to  show  the  first  indication  of  that 
commercial  spirit  for  which  she  has  since  been  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished. Glasgow,  at  tliis  time,  was  a  small  village,  consisting 
of  little  else  than  the  houses  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  metro- 
politan church.  A  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Elphinston,  engaz- 
mg  in  the  fisheries  upon  the  coast,  and  accuinulatmg  considerable 
wealth,  inspired  his  fellow  citizens  with  a  similar  ambition.  But 
the  progress  of  the  trade  of  Glasgow  was  not  rapid.  Her  situa- 
tion upon  the  western  coast  of  the  island  was  extremely  disadvan- 
tageous, in  times  when  all  llie  trade,  as  we  liave  seen,  lay  with 
the  Hanseatic  merchants,  and  the  Italians  resorting  to  Oleroh,  or 
Bruges.  In  fact,  it  was  not  till  after  the  trade  with  America  and 
the  VVcst  Indies  was  open  to  Europe,  that  Glasgow  became  at  all 
considerable  as  a  commercial  town.  It  was  then  that  she  found 
ber  situation  emially  commodious  for  the  western  trade,  as  it  liad 
formerly  been  disadvantageous  for  the  eastern. 

Henry  V^II.  of  England,  attentive  to  every  thing  that  could 
conduce  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,  revived 
that  spirit  of  commerce,  which  liad  languished  from  the  time  of 
Edward  III.;  he  enacted  many  excellent  laws,  and  particularly 
lliose  navigation  acts,  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  French 
wines  into  the  kingdom,  unless  in  British  or  Irish  ships.  He 
likewise  encouraged  the  woollen  manufacture,  by  inducing  many 
Flemish  workmen  to  settle  in  the  kingdom,  and  givine  them 
establishments  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  the  first  rise  oT  those 
great  manufacturini;  towns  of  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  Halifax.  He 
concluded  likewise  commercial  treaties  with  the  principal  Euro- 
pean i>owers,  for  the  protection  of  the  merchant-shipping;  and 
through  the  whole  of  his  reign  made  tlie  advancenicnt  of  trade  a 
principal  concern  of  his  parliaments. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  European  nations 
at  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  made  those  valuable  discoveries 
in  navigation,  which  gave  to  Europe  the  trade  of  the  E^  Indies. 

TOL.  II.  34 
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DiscoFeries  of  the  Portuouxsk  in  the  Fifteenth  Centnry,  and  their  fclffect 
the  Commerce  of  Earope. — Madeira  discovered — Pope's  Ball,  granting  to  the 
Portogaese  the  Countries  explored  by  them — They  doable  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — De  Gama  reaches  India — Ooa  taken  —  Their  Objects  opposed  by  the 
Venetians — Portuguese  sail  to  China — Establish  Macao— Effects  on  European 
Commerce — Rise  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam — Progress  of  Commerce  and 
Manufactures  in  England. 

As  many  of  the  most  useful  inventions  in  the  arts  have  been  the 
result  of  accident,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  even  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  should  have  been  for  ages  known  to  mankind 
before  they  were  called  forth,  or  applied  to  any  purposes  of  utility. 
The  property  of  the  magnetic  needle^  in  turning  constantly  to  the 
northern  pole,  was  known  in  Europe  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury; but  it  was  not  till  above  a  century  after  that  any  one  attempt- 
ed to  apply  It  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  That  most  ancient 
nation,  the  Chinese,  are,  indeed,  said  to  have  knowm  the  property 
of  the  magnet  for  a  thousand  years  before  us;  yet  it  is  believed 
that  till  our  seventeenth  century,  when  European  example  had 
reached  them,  they  had  never  thought  of  using  it  in  sailing.  The 
English,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  are  said  to  have  first  em- 

floyed  the  compass  in  their  ships,  but  the  world  owed  to  the 
Portuguese  the  first  great  experiments  of  the  value  of  this  inven- 
tion in  the  advancement  of  navigation.  Till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  none  of  the  nations  of  Europe  had  ventured  to 
sail  out  of  the  sight  of  their  coasts.  Their  vessels  were  flat- 
bottomed,  and  extremely  shallow;  and,  as  they  followed  in  their 
navigation  every  turning  of  the  coast,  which  exposed  them  con- 
tinually to  shifting  and  contrary  winds,  it  was  not  unusual  that  a 
voyage,*  which  would  now  be  performed  in  a  few  months,  lasted 
at  that  time  four  or  five  years.  We  have  already  remarked  the 
very  limited  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  possessed 
of  the  habitable  globe.  The  Eastern  Ocean  was  known  only  by 
name,  and  the  Atlantic  scarcely  attempted  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
coast  of  Europe.  It  was  supposed  that  all  to  the  west  was  an 
immense  extent  of  ocean.  The  famous  island  of  Atlantis,  which 
Plato  supposed  to  be  situated  in  this  sea,  was  a  chimera  of  his 
own,  and  was  generally  treated  as  such.  The  torrid  zone,  as  we 
have  formerly  remarked,  was  generally  believed  by  the  ancients 
to  be  uninhabitable  from   its   heat;  and  this  persuasion  had  pre 
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rented  them,  in  their  coasting  voyages,  from  going  beyond  die 
northern  tropic.  The  Periplus  of  Hanno  is,  indeed,  an  excep- 
tion ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  very  well  know  the  extent 
of  his  own  voyage,  which  is  supposed  to  have  reached  within 
five  degrees  of  the  line.  If  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
the  coast  of  Africa  thus  far,  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  modems, 
down  to  the  period  of  the  fifteentli  century,  never  attempted  to 
sail  beyond  the  twenty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  a  prom- 
ontor)',  on  the  African  coast,  lying  in  that  parallel,  was  termed  Cape 
Non,  as  being  supposed  the  utmost  limits  of  tlie  habitable  globe  to 
the  South. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteentli  century,  Jolin  I.,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, liaving  sent  a  considerable  armament  of  ships  to  attack  the 
Moors  settled  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  a  few  vessels  were  des- 
patched, at  the  same  time,  with  instructions  to  sail  along  the 
western  shore  of  Africa,  and  to  bring  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  countries  beyond  Barbary,  which,  it  was  supposed,  might  be 
incited  to  cooperate  in  the  design  of  conquering  the  Moors.*  The 
vessels  sent  on  this  enterprise  doubled  Cape  Non,  and  proceeded 
at  once  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  beyond  it  to  another  prom- 
ontory, named  Cape  Bo}'ador,  within  two  degrees  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  But  here  the  mariners,  being  affrighted  by  the  rugged 
appearance  of  the  coast,  and  a  very  tempestuous  sea,  returned  to 
Portuj^al,  and  got  great  credit  for  the  boldness  of  the  attempt. 
Prince  Ilenr}',  the  son  of  Jolin,  kin:;  of  Portugal,  was  a  young 
man  of  great  talents,  possessed  of  that  ardor  which  is  fitted  to 
patronise  and  promote  every  beneficial  design,  and  that  entiiusiasm 
which  the  dancers  and  difllcullies  of  an  enterprise  rather  inflame 
than  relax.  Struck  with  the  success  of  this  first  attempt  of  his 
coiintrj'racn,  he  endeavored  to  engage  in  his  service  all  wlio  were 
eminent  for  their  skill  in  navigation,  both  Portuguese  and  foreign- 
ers. His  first  effort,  however,  was  with  a  single  ship,  which  was 
despatched  with  instructions  to  attempt,  if  possible,  the  doubling 
of  Cape  Boyador.f     The   mariners,  as  usual,  were  afraid   to  quit 

•  The  Portujjtimo  writrrB  arknowU^djf**  thai  the  inland  of  Madeira  wu  dit- 
corrrrd  by  on»*  Ma<iha:ii,  an  Kn^liahmin,  who  carried  thither  a  lady  he  had 
■Colen  ;  and,  a(\t'r  her  drath.  rndeavorini^  to  rncupc,  waji  tak(*n  by  the  inhabitants 
«f  Afnca;  who,  on  arrounl  of  hin  beinjj  overjrrown  with  hair,  br  lirinif  htng  in 
a  de»r)l.ili'  place.  ««»nt  him  as  i  pn»«ent  tf>  Dm  IVdro,  ihen  king  of  Caalile  ;  and  to 
thi»  Masham'fl  rejv>rt«  th'^y  a»crili«»  all  tli*»ir  own  and  the  Spaniards'  •tih«»qiieot 
diaron»n«»«  — Cainp*>**l!*f  Poliliral  Surrey,  vol.  i.,  p.  fi'i — Asia  de  Joan  de  Barm, 
decad.  1  ,  lib.  I.,  cup.  iii.  — llakltiyt'*  Tranthtion  (»f  [).  Ant.  GalTano'a  Diacor- 
erien.  4to  .  p.  2.  — Purrh.n*''^  Piljfriina^,  vol.  li.,  pp.  IG71 ,  HJ72. 

f  In  thin  manly  and  apiritrMi  undertaking^,  it  appear*  that  prince  Henry  had  to 
encounter  the  inveU-rale  projudicea  of  hia  countrymen.  **  The  «y»tematic  phi- 
lo^ophen."  aart  a  well-informed  writer.  "  were  alarmed  leat  their  favorite 
Iheorir*  ihould  be  p*»rverted  by  ihe  acnuiaition  of  real  knowled^ ;  the  military 
beheld  with  icnpatienrr  the  increase  of  fame  that  waa  obtain<*d  bv  a  profeaaion 
they  had  alwava  connidered  aa  inferior  to  their  own;  the  nobility  dreaded  npetk' 
ing  a  •ouTct*  of  wealth,  which  mijfht  eqoaliae  the  aaoendency  of  rank  ;  ao«l  tha 
indolent  and  aplenetin  arrued,  that  it  waa  prBaamptioo  to  aearch  for  a  paanf*  to 
ihe  aonthem  eitrtmity  or  Africa,  which  Um  wtaMt  f  miayhaia  iMid 
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the  coasts,  and  consequently,  encountered  numberless  difBculties. 
A  squall  of  wind,  however,  driving  them  out  to  sea,  landed  them 
on  a  small  island  to  the  north  of  Madeira,  which  they  named 
Porto  Santo :  thence  they  returned  to  Portugal  to  give  an  account 
of  their  discovery.  Three  ships  were  fitted  out  by  prince  Henry 
the  subsequent  year,  which,  passing  Porto  Santo,  discovered  the 
island  which  they  denominated  Madeira,  from  its  being  covered 
Vfith  toood.  Here  they  fixed  a  small  colony,  and  planted  slips  of 
the  Cyprus  vine,  and  of  the  sugar-cane  from  Sicily,  for  both  which 
productions  the  island  was  remarkably  favoi:^ble.  I  have  formerly 
observed  that  it  was  from  this  island  that  the  sugar-cane  was 
transplanted  to  the  West  Indies,  of  which  it  is  not  a  native. 

The  Portuguese,  once  accustomed  to  launch  into  the  open  sea, 
no  longer  kept  to  their  former  timid  mode  of  navigation.  In  their 
first  voyage  after  the  discovery  of  Madeira,  they  passed  Cape 
Boyador,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  advancing  above  four 
hundred  leagues  to  the  south,  they  had  discovered  the  river  Sene- 
gal, and  all  the  coast  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Verd  ;  they 
were  now  near  ten  degrees  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  find  the  climate  still  temperate  and  agreeable — yet,  on 
passing  the  river  Senegal,  and  observing  the  human  species  to 
assume  a  different  form,  the  skin  as  black  as  ebony,  the  woolly 
hair,  and  that  peculiarity  of  feature  which  distinguishes  the  Ne- 
groes, they  naturally  attributed  this  to  the  influence  of  heat,  and 
began  to  dread  the  consequences  of  a  nearer  approach  to  the  line. 
They  returned  to  Portugal  with  the  account  of  their  discoveries, 
and  the  common  voice  of  their  countrymen  dissuaded  them  from 
making  any  further  attempts.  But  tiie  enthusiasm  of  prince  Hen- 
ry was  redoubled  by  the  success  of  these  experiments  ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  employ  the  operation  of  a  new  and  very  powerful  motive 
to  tiie  prosecution  of  his  schemes  of  discovery.  He  applied  to 
the  pope,  Eugene  IV.,  and  representing  that  the  chief  object  of  his 
pious  wishes  was  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion 
among  those  barbarous  and  idolatrous  nations  which  occupied  the 
greatest  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  he  procured  a  /;m//,  confer- 
ring on  the  Portuguese  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  countries  which 
they  iiad  discovered,  or  might  discover,  between  Cape  Non  and 
the  continent  of  India.  Ridiculous  as  such  a  donation  appears  to 
us^  it  was  never  doubted  at  that  time  that  the  pope  had  a  right  to 
conf(>r  it,  antl,  what  is  very  singular,  all  the  European  powers,  for 
a  considerable  space  of  lime,  paid  the  most  implicit  deference  to 
the  grant,  and  acknowledged  the  exclusive  title  of  the  Portuguese 
to  almost  tlie  whole  conlinrnt  of  Africa. 

The    (Inatii  of  prince   Henry  imposed    a  temporary  check    on 

to  !)♦•  iinpracticahlf.       //    teas   eren  hinted,  as  a  prohtdile   conse4fumcey  that   CA« 
mariners,  ufttr  pasitinir  a  certain  hit.itudr,\rouUl  he  changed  into  hlaeks^  and  tku 
retain    for   ever   a    dis<Traceful    mark    of  their   trnterittj." — Clarke's  Progrets  of 
Maritime  Discovery. 
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tbb  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  revived,  however,  about  twenty 
years  afterwards,  under  the  reign  of  John  II.  of  Portueal.  The 
Cape  Vcrd  Islands  were  colonized  and  planted;  and  the  Portu- 
guese fleets,  advancing  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  returned  with  a 
cii^o  of  gold  dust,  ivory,  gums,  and  other  valuable  commodities. 

This  enterprising  people,  perceiving  now  that  they  were  to  reap 
a  substantial  reward  for  the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  en- 
countered, pushed  onwards  with  great  vi2;or  to  the  south.  They 
perceived  presently  that  this  immense  continent  began  greatly  to 
contract  itself  and  to  bend  towards  the  east,  which  encouraged  a 
hope  that  in  place  of  extending  (as  the  ancients  supposed)  to  the 
south  pole,  its  boundary  by  the  sea  was  at  no  great  distance. 
They  passed  the  equator,  and,  for  the  first  lime,  saw  a  new  hemi- 
sphere, and  perceived  those  stars  wiiich  mark  the  southern  pole  of 
the  earth.  The  magnet,  which  had  hitherlo  pointed  constantly 
to  the  north,  it  was  now  expected  would  have  changed  its  direc- 
tioa  and  pointed  to  the  south  pole;  but  it  still  kept  invariably  to 
the  north.  The  Portuguese,  nevertheless,  sailed  on  with  intre- 
pidity, and  at  length  came  in  sight  of  the  great  promontory  which 
ibnns  the  extremity  of  the  continent.  This  cape,  of  which  the 
projecting  rocks  seem  to  pierce  into  the  clouds,  was  then  clad  in 
ill  its  horrors.  It  was  the  season  of  winter,  and  the  ocean  was 
prodigiously  tempestuous.  The  ships  of  the  Portuguese  were 
shattered  with  a  long  voyage,  and  it  was  deemed  utterly  impossible 
in  that  condition  to  double  the  Cabo  Tormentoso,  or  the  Cape  of 
Storms.  Tlioy  returned,  however,  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen 
months,  firmly  persuaded  that  they  had  ascertained  the  limits  of 
Africa,  and  that  by  doubling  that  cape,  which  they  might  expect 
to  perform  in  a  more  moderate  season,  they  should  find  a  new  and 
easv  pas.sa::c  to  India,  and  thus  engross  to  themselves  a  commerce 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  weahh  and 
power. 

Tlic  promontory  was  now  termed  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
and  a  strong  arn^anjcnt  was  prepared  for  this  new  adventure,  which 
presented  such  llattering  prospects  to  the  ambition  of  the  Portu- 
guese. It  \\n<  in  this  very  interval  of  time  that  Columbus,  die 
Genoese,  insii^atcd  bv  a  similar  sf)irit  of  adventurous  ambition, 
discovered  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  lli^paniola,  and,  soon  after,  the 
great  continent  of  America;  but  of  this  important  discovery  we 
shall  afterwards  i)artiriilarlv  treat. 

III  the  vear  1179,  the  Portusjuese  fleet  under  \  asco  de  Gama 
doubled  the  l-ape  of  (iood  Hope.  Hitherto  over)*  thing  bore  au 
appearaii(«»  of  novelty, — a  new  race  of  ujcn,  bb'-k  and  barbarous, 
lani^uai:es  total iv  unknown,  and  no  traces  of  resemblance  to  the 
Luropeau  niaiiner>.  Sailing  onwards  they  were  delighted  to  |M?r- 
reiv«»  at  once  the  Arabian  tongue,  and  to  find  a  race  of  men  wlio 

Krol*eN<f>(|  thi*   religion   of  .Mahomet.      They  now  found  d»at  tliey 
id  almost  circitmnavigated  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  tint  thv 
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immense  peninsula  was  connected  with  Asia  by  the  narrow 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  At  length,  by  the  aid  of  Mahometan  pilots, 
passing  the  mouths  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  and  stretch- 
ing along  the  western  coast  of  India,  De  Gama  arrived  at  Calicut, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  after  a  voyage  of  1500  leagues,  performed 
in  thirteen  months. 

Calicut  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  great  wealth  and  splendor, 
the  residence  of  one  of  those  rajahs^*  or  petty  sovereigns,  who 
then  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Indostan,  and  were  chiefly 
tributaries  to  the  Mogul  emperors.  De  Gama  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  rajah  of  Calicut,  and  returned  to  Lisbon  with  some 
specimens  of  the  wealth  and  produce  of  the  countr)'.  A  fleet 
of  thirteen  ships  was  now  fitted  out  with  all  despatch,  and  these, 
performing  the  voyage  with  equal  good  fortune,  began  to  make 
settlements  upon  the  coast.  They  found  opposition  from  some 
of  the  petty  princes,  which  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to 
arms;  and  a  war  once  begun  was  not  finished  till  the  Portuguese 
had  achieved  the  conquest  of  all  tlie  coast  of  Malabar 

The  court  of  Lisbon  now  appointed  as  viceroy  or  governor  of 
the  country,  Aiphonso  de  Albuquerque,  a  man  of  great  spirit  and 
resolution.  The  city  of  Goa,  which  belonged  to  the  raiah  of 
the  Deccan,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  became  now  the  residence 
of  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  and  the  capital  of  all  their  settlements 
in  India. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  the  Venetians, 
who  had  hitherto  engrossed  the  whole  trade  from  India,  by  means 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  port  of  Alexandria,  soon  perceived  that 
this  most  lucrative  commerce  was  on  the  point  of  annihilation, 
and  that  every  advantage  of  the  Indian  trade  must  now  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Portuguese.  Various  expedients  were  thought  of 
to  obviate  these  impending  misfortunes.  It  was  the  interest  of 
the  sultan  of  Egypt  to  concur  with  the  Venetians  in  support  of  a 
trade  from  which  ho  as  well  as  they  had  derived  great  benefits. 
A  plan  was  meditated  for  some  time  of  cutting  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  thus  joining  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea ;  but  the  Egyptians  were  apprehensive  that  their  low  and 
flat  country  might  be  drowned  altogether  in  this  attempt,  and 
therefore  the  project  was  abandoned.  It  was  now  proposed  that 
an  immense  fleet  should  be  equipped  on  the  Red  Sea,  which 
should  lie  in  wait  for  the  Portuguese  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf, 
and  destroy  them  on  their  passage  to  India.  The  sultan  of 
Egypt  had  no  wood  to  build  a  fleet,  but  the  Venetians  sent 
him  the  whole  materials  from  Italy  to  Alexandria,  from  whence 
they  were  transported,  with  great  difliculty  and  at  an  immense 
expense,  over  land  to  Suez.     Here  a  fleet  was  immediately  con- 


*  Rajah  is  cvidenUy  from  the  tame  original  root  with  the  Latin  Rex— R^iff 
bat  this  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  such  coincidences. 
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stnicted.  But  Albuqueraue,  who  was  aware  of  the  schemes  of 
the  confederate  powers,  had  prepared  a  force  sufficient  to  baffle 
aU  tlieir  designs.  The  armaments  which  came  from  Egypt, 
instead  of  attacking,  were  obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and 
were  ahvavs  beaten  by  the  Portuguese  squadrons. 

Thus  the  Venetians  found  themselves  exchided  from  all  inter- 
course with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  ;  and  as  the  Persian  Gulf, 
though  not  so  commodious,  might  still  have  allowed  them  some 
communication  with  the  East,  the  Portuguese  •  could  not  rest 
satisfied  till  tliey  liad  deprived  them  of  that  likewise.  The  fleet 
of  Albuquerque  entered  the  Gulf,  and  ravaging  all  the  coasts, 
concluded  by  the  taking  of  Ormuz,  which,  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  straits,  commands  the  whole  sea. 

After  this  expedition,  the  Portuguese,  finding  their  power 
firmly  established  both  in  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs,  began 
to  extend  their  conquests  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia.  They 
took  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  there  is  the  richest  pearl-fishery 
in  the  world  ;  made  a  settlement  in  Bengal  ;  and  sailing  east- 
ward, attacked  and  conquered  Malacca,  and  received  a  voluntary 
submission  from  the  kings  of  Pegu  and  Siam.  Meeting  with 
some  Chinese  merchants  at  Malacca,  they  were  prompted  to 
steer  their  course  to  China,  a  country  then  scarcely  at  all  known 
to  tlie  Europeans.  A  Venetian,  of  the  name  of  Marco  Polo, 
bad  indeed  travelled  thither  bv  land,  about  the  end  of  the  thir- 
tccntli  century,  and  had  brought  to  Europe  some  vague  accounts 
of  that  empire,  which  were  so  extraordinar)'  as  to  be  regarded  as 
entirely  fabulous.  Albuquerque,  however,  having  transmitted  to 
Portugal  a  relation  of  his  voyage  thither,  and  his  opinion  of  the 
advantage  of  forming  a  connection  with  this  remarkable  people, 
a  squadron  was  sent  from  Lisbon  to  convey  an  ambassador  to 
China,  in  the  year  1518.  The  Portuguese  belonging  to  this 
fleet  were  foriunaie  enough  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
fcvor  of  the  emperor,  by  extirpating  some  pirates  who  committed 
depredations  on  the  coasts.  In  reward  of  this  sen'ice  the  empe- 
ror allowed  them  to  build  a  settlement  at  Macao,  which  very 
soon  became  a  flourishing  city,  and  opened  a  commerce  for  tliera 
both  with  China  and  with  the  neighbonng  islands  of  Japan. 

It  is  a^toni-ijiing  with  what  rapidity  the  Portuctiese  had  made 
these  discoveries  and  conquests.  In  less  than  fifty  years  they 
became  masters  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

Let  Hi  now  observe  the  effects  of  these  discoveries,  and  the 
consequences  of  this  new  route  to  India,  explored  by  the  Portu- 
guese, upon  the  commerce  of  Europe. 

Tin?  Portn:;uese  were  xcry  soon  possessed  of  all  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  it  is  computed  that  their  produce  alone  brought  to 
Lisbon  annually  alK)ve  200.000  ducats.  As  tlie  spire  trade  had 
been  for  some  centuries  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Venetians, 
the  loss  of  it  wai  a  blow  from  whicli  they  never  recovered.     After 
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all  the  attempts  which  we  have  seen  made  to  oppose  the  Portu- 
guese, they  made  a  last  effort  to  retain  still  somewhat  of  its  bene* 
nts,  by  making  a  proposal  to  the  court  of  Lisbon  to  become  the 
sole  purchasers  of  all  the  spice  annually  imported  thither,  over 
and  above  what  Portugal  itself  could  consume  ;  but  this  propo« 
sal  was  contemptuously  rejected.  Some  writers  have  expressed 
their  admiration  that  a  state,  so  powerful  as  Venice  certainly  was 
at  this  time,  did  not  fit  out  her  own  fleets  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  pursuing  the  same  route  to  the  Eastern  coast,  attempt  to 
colonize  and  to  conquer,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese,  and  thus  in- 
demnify themselves,  in  some  measure,  for  what  they  had  lost. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  obliged,  in  those  times,  to 
be  constantly  watchful  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Turks,  who 
were  making  daily  encroachments  on  tlieir  possessions  in  the  Le- 
vant. At  this  very  time,  too,  the  formidable  league  of  Cambray, 
as  we  have  seen,  seemed  to  threaten  them  at  home  with  total 
destruction  ;  but  even  when  in  a  state  of  peace  they  were  in 
no  capacity  to  vie  with  the  Portuguese  in  this  trade  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  situation  of  the  latter  gave  them  every 
advantage.  The  Venetians,  besides  a  much  longer  navigation, 
must  have  been  perpetually  exposed  to  the  corsairs  of  Barbaiy, 
who  then  infested  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  though  one  state  suffered  remarkably  by  this  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  trade  of  India,  the  effect  was,  in  general,  beneficial  to 
the  European  kingdoms.  Commercial  industry  was  roused  in 
every  quarter,  and  not  only  foreign  trade,  but  domestic  manu- 
factures, made  a  most  rapid  progress.  In  the  course  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  France,  which  hitherto  had  manifested  very  little 
of  the  spirit  of  commerce,  began  to  be  remarkably  distinguished 
for  its  trade  and  manufactures.  The  towns  of  Lyons,  Tours, 
and  Abbeville,  and  the  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux,  now 
rivalled  the  most  eminent  commercial  cities  of  Europe  ;  and 
Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  became  the  great  marts  of  the  north. 
Bruges,  which  we  have  seen  hitherto  the  entrepot  between  the 
Hanseatic  merchants  and  those  of  Italy,  began  now  to  be  on  the 
decline.  It  revolted  against  its  prince  in  the  year  1480,  and  the 
disorders  occasioned  by  civil  commotions  were  extremely  hurtful 
to  its  trade.  The  declension  of  Bruges  was  the  commencement 
of  the  splendor  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  ;  but  Antwerp  had 
the  superiority.     The   immunities  and    liherly  of  conscience  en- 

i'oyed  there  induced,  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  a  number  of 
^rench  and  German  proteslanls  to  establish  themselves  in  it. 
The  city  was  computed  at  this  time  to  contain  above  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  merchants  of  Bruges,  too,  resorted  thither  on 
the  decline  of  its  trade.  The  sovereigns  of  the  Netherlands 
likewise  had  established  there  fairs  for  commerce,  free  of  all  lolls 
or  customs.  These  fairs,  of  which  there  were  two  in  the  year, 
lasted  for  six  weeks  at  a  time,  and  were  frequented  by  merchants 
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from  every  quarter  o(  Europe.  After  the  establishment  of  this 
general  commercial  intercourse,  the  Portuguese  found  Antwerp  a 
roost  convenient  entrepdt  for  transmitting  the  spices  and  produc- 
tions of  India,  for  the  supply  of  the  northern  kingdoms;  and  this 
became  an  additional  and  very  considerable  source  of  its  wealth. 

Thus  the  trade  of  Antwerp  exceeded,  for  some  time,  that  of  all 
the  north  of  Europe,  till  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  by  the  impolitic  restrictions  and  taxes  he  imposed 
— and,  above  all,  by  restraints  on  religion,  and  the  establishment 
of  die  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition — excited  the  revolt  of  the  Neth- 
eriands,  and  lost  seven  provinces,  which,  uniting  into  a  republic, 
maintained  a  respectable  independence  from  that  time  till  die  con- 
vulsions caused  by  the  French  Revolution;  and  by  the  most 
Tieorous  and  unremitting  industry  carried  commerce  to  its  utmost 
height.  The  Spaniards  took  Antwerp  in  the  year  1584,  and 
blocked  up  and  destroyed  tlie  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt, 
imagining  that  they  would  thus  transfer  the  commerce  of  that 
city  to  some  of  the  other  towns  of  Austrian  Flanders,  which  had 
continued  in  their  allegiance;  but  tliis  policy  hurt  themselves,  and 
turned  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  their  enemies,  for  tlie  trade 
of  Holland,  and  particularly  that  of  Amsterdam,  rose  upon  the  ruins 
of  that  of  Antwerp.  Amsterdam  was,  even  before  this  time,  a 
commercial  town  of  considerable  importance.  The  decline  of  the 
Hanse  Towns  had  transferred  thither  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
the  north.  The  Hanseatic  confederacy  liad  begun  to  decline  from 
the  year  142S.  Jealousy  liad  pervaded  the  different  states,  and 
oany  of  them  withdrew  themselves  from  the  league.  Amsterdam 
profited  by  this  decline  of  commerce  on  the  Baltic;  and  upon  the 
demolition  of  Antwerp  became,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  great- 
est conimcrciai  city  of  the  North.  Inhabiting  a  country  gained 
almost  entirely  from  the  sea,  and  extremely  unfruitful,  the  Dutch, 
urged  by  necessity,  by  the  means  of  trade  alone,  and  domestic 
roioufactures,  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  wealth  and  splendor. 
The  country  of  Holland  does  not  produce  what  is  sufhcient  to 
maintain  the  hundredth  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Dutch  have 
no  timber  nor  maritime  stores,  no  coals,  no  metal,  yet  their  com- 
merce furnished  them  with  every  thine.  Their  granaries  were  full 
of  corn,  even  when  the  harvest  failed  in  the  most  fertile  countries; 
tbeir  naval  stores  were  most  abundant,  and  the  populousness  of 
cfats  country,  which,  in  reality,  is  but  a  bank  of  barren  sand,  ex- 
ceeded prodigiously  that  of  d)e  most  fruitful  and  most  cultivated  of 
the  European  kingdoms. 

The  elfects  of  the  Poriuc:uese  discoveries  in  diffusing  the  spirit 
of  commercial  industry  beini;  thus  extensively  felt  over  Europe, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubled  that  the  commerce  of  Britain  was  likewise 
sensibly  afTecicd;  thonch  it  is  not,  perliaps,  possible  to  trace 
distinctly  to  that  source  the  increase  of  the  British  trade,  which 
rery  conspicuous  at  that  period  in  the  growth  and  enlarge* 
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roent  of  our  domestic  manufactures.  It  is  easier  to  perceive  the 
effect  of  another  cause,  which  operated  at  this  lime  most  power* 
fully  in  several  of  the  European  countries,  and  particularly  in 
Britain.  This  was  the  Reformation.  The  suppression  of  the 
convents  in  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.,  restoring  to 
society  many  thousands  who  were  formerly  dead  to  every  purpose 
of  public  utility,  and  the  cutting  off  all  papal  exactions,  which 
were  a  very  great  drain  to  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  were 
obvious  consequences  of  this  great  revolution  of  opinions. 

Henry  VIII.  encouraged  domestic  manufactures  by  many  excel- 
lent laws,  and  the  woollen  trade,  in  particular,  arose  during  his 
reign  to  a  very  great  height.*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this 
reign,  likewise,  the  interest  of  money  was  first  fixed  by  law  io 
England.  While  this  continued  an  arbitrary  matter — that  is  to  say, 
while  the  prohibitions  of  the  canon  law  were  in  full  force,  which, 
as  we  formerly  remarked,  condemned  all  interest  as  illegal  and 
contrary  to  the  express  command  of  scripture — its  exaction,  being 
kept  secret,  was  beyond  measure  exorbitant.  Twenty  and  thirty 
per  cent,  were,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  accounted  a  moderate 
rate  of  usance.  Henry  VIII.,  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  year 
1546,  for  the  punishment  of  usury,  limitid  the  legal  interest  to  ten 
per  cent.,  at  which  rale  it  continued  till  after  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  prodigious  increase  of  the  commerce  of  England  since 
the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  may  be  estimated  from  this  particular. 
The  whole  rental  of  England  in  lands  and  houses  did  not  then 
exceed  five  millions  per  annum  ;  it  was  assessed  to  the  property 
tax,  in  1815,  at  £49,744,622  slerling.f  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  It  is  to  our  commerce  we  owe  our  domestic  maniifactures,  the 
increase  and  variety  of  our  produce,  the  improvement  of  our 
lands,  the  rise  of  ilicir  value,  and  consequently  liic  increase  of 
the  real  wealth  of  the  nation.  It  is  commercial  industry  that  not 
only  doubles  the  produce  of  our  country,  but  doubles,  trebles, 
and  quadruples  the  value  of  that  produce.  As  for  example  : — 
the  unmanufactured  wool  of  England,  of  one  year's  growth,  lias 
been  computed  to  be  worth  six  millions  sterllns;;  when  manufac- 
tured, it  is  supposed  to  be  worth  eighteen  millions.  In  former 
times  we  have  seen  that  this  wool  was  exported  to  be  manufac- 
tured, and,  consequently,  that  foreigners  reaped  the  greatest   part 

•  Tlonry  V^III.  cnnfinod  the  woollen  manufacturps  to  partinular  towns.  In 
ihe  infincy  of  mannfarliiros.  nionnpolirs  act  bonrficially,  by  drawinjr  capital  and 
skill  to  a  particular  focus,  ami  thus  concontratinix  ihfir  operation.  That  nurffin^ 
18  usoftil,  nay  nccosFary,  in  cliiidliood,  which  becomes  useless  and  injurious  in 
maturity. 

t  Annual  value  of  real  property  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax,  lSir»: — 

Kn^iand i:49.744.(>>2 

Wales 2.iri4,0(X) 

Scotland 6,053,000 

£58,551629 
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of  the   profit  of  this  prodigious  •  increase  on  its  value,  while  our 
ovm  people  remained  inaciive  and  unemployed. 

Every  other  maiiufaciiire,  as  ucll  as  that  of  wool,  has  within 
these  two  last  centuries  greatly  increased  in  Britain  ;  and,  in 
fact,  this  island  may  now  he  said  to  be  the  workshop  of  the  world. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  even  in  the  golden  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  our  manufactures  were  chiefly  managed  by  foreigners, 
imong  whom  alone  ilie  necessary  skill  was  to  be  found.  They 
now  give  employment  to  more  millions  of  British  subjects  than 
constituted  the  whole  population  of  these  islands  even  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  the  advancement 
of  our  manufactures  is  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
population  since  the  commencement  of  that  century — for,  al- 
though, in  the  agricuUural  districts  of  the  kingdom,  we  obsen'e 
also  a  steady  and  progressive  increase  of  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants— it  is  in  those  districts  which  have  become  the  seat  of  manu- 
factures, that  we  find  that  prodigious  increase  to  have  taken  pla^  e 
which  has  swelled  the  population  of  England  and  Wale*  to  the 
present  enormous  amount.* 

•  This  may  bo  well  illustrated  hy  a  coinpari*on  of  tiie  increase  of  population 
in  lh*»  two  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Lancashire — the  former,  that  in  which  ih^ 
greatest  pro;:^8s  has  bet-n  made  in  agriculture — the  latter,  thai  in  which  the 
•dTanceinci.l  of  manufarlures  has  been  liie  most  rctnarkable.  In  point  of  super- 
ficial extent  lh('3<»  counlie«»  mto  nearly  equal,  earli  bcin;j  alxjut  one  thirtieth 
p^t  of  all  i'nglnnd.  In  the  year  17(K),  the  population  of  Norf«»lk  considt-rably 
exceedrd  tliat  of  Lancashire,  the  foruuT  bemjj  alH>ut  *.^10,1)()0,  th**  latter  about 
166,*)<w).  In  l5:U,  tin-  |x»pulili<»n  of  Norfolk  was  3liO,(X)0  —  thus  less  than 
doublf- ;  v.hile  V.w  p  >[)ula!:o!i  of  l,anaanh;re  hid  ri^-ni  If)  1 ,3:>.'»,**'K1,  or  mulli- 
plied  somewhat  more  than  eijrht-fo!d.  This  enorui^'us  increase  of  tlie  popu- 
lation of  thij  county  may  !)o  dated  from  a  much  laU'r  period,  viz.,  tlie  year 
l#tr7,  iJjf  date  of  liie  invenij<».i  of  the  .'■/nam/i^'  nnnr/ — cr  perhaps,  more  prop- 
erly, fruu  the  year  17-1  ;  C>r,  previous  to  this  Ume.  ih^  cotton  manuficlure  of 
Ijinraahtre  was  of  a  dornf»«!tic  nature;  ihotio  overfjTown  masses  of  moral  corrup- 
tion, the  rrov.'d"<l  tnanufactofies.  were  unknown  ;  and  ihat  noble  race  of  men, 
the  yeojnanry  uf  Kii'^hnd,  stjl  flourished  in  that  county,  where  now  scarcely  A 
trace  of  tlirrri  '\h  to  U-  f  »und. 

How  far  Ihii  enormous  j^rowlh  of  one  membrr  is  con  ^iitent  with  t)ie  wholesome 
fltatr  of  the  bo<i y  p<'lilic — find  to  what  it  will  ullimaldy  Icud — are,  perhapn,  the 
gravest  qtirsti'mi  in  the  whol^  circM'  of  p^lilical  inquiry. 

The  r«^ripr»^al  drp^'ud'Tiro.  wlii^Ii  exists  U*lwe<n  tixf*  airricul'ura!  and  manu- 
fartnrinij  prosp*^rily  of  a  kin'r«lom.  is  a  subject  of  too  deep  importanc*  to  b»»  safely 
Irfl  by  the  st.ttcjtiiim  ei*.Ir»r  X  >  Uw  .■  jterulalirns  of  the  pojitual  theorif?,  or  to  the 
narrow  and  *iiorl->;'^lr.ed  v. •••ah  rnfn-nd»*red  by  Twculiar  inlen  :*i4.  The  ten- 
denev  of  th<"  poUtc.il  rronnmsfn  <»f  th«*  prf^«'nt  day  is  tr>  deny  thi*  impor!an<'»»  of 
lipiculttiTP  to  a  slat**;  rnd  to  maintain,  that  any  inadequacy  in  the  f>o<i  of  the 
prvjpb*  CTU  b^  best  nn^l  inoi  t  rh'aply  supplied  by  commerce; — lint  the  appl.ca 
tion  of  capital  and  iod-.is'rv  to  incrf-asr  the  product!  vrness  of  thf  soil  is  nltojn'llicT 
mnpkitostiphiral ;  their  proper  .-^[i plication  bemjj  to  tile  extension  of  mnnufaclur»*«, 
with  winch  th*»  food  "if  th**  p«oph»  can  be  obtained  at  l«-«s  expense  from  finMjfn- 
ers.  Jvi  says  .Mr  .%fae«-ull'»cli  now,  and  so  said  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  in  ihe  days 
of  Eliiabeth.  The  p<»litical  s-'phi^t  of  the  present  day  prrach*  «  the  abandonm»*nt 
of  all  the  inf»*ri(»r  lands  of  Kn^land.  Ilia  illustrious  precieeessor  aFjfued  in  like 
BiannT:  *•  Do  not  waste  money  in  drainini^  Roraney  marsh  and  the  fens  of 
Uncolmhire;  tliry  produf'e  more  value  in  r«*eds  and  sedgt**  than  they  will  ever 
do  in  corn  ;  and  you  can  buy  corn  cheaper  than  you  can  raise  il."  if  th**  arjfii- 
ment  be  good  for  any  thing  now,  it  was  equally  trae  in  the  days  of  KliZAbeth, 
and  the  modern  political  economist  most  in  ctMMisiettejr  Umeat,  thai  ta  thoaa 
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Charle«  V.  succeedi  to  the  Throne  of  Spain — Elected  Emperor  of  Germukj-^ 
Contest  with  Francis  I.— Alliance  with  Henry  VIII.— The  Constable  of 
Boarbon  takes  Francis  I.  Prisoner — Treaty  of  Ttfadrid — Henry  VIII.  takes 
part  with  Francis — Charles  defeats  the  Turks  in  Hungary — Defeats  Barbft- 
rossa  in  Africa — Francis  allies  himself  with  the  Turks — War  carried  on  ia 
Italy  and  France — Death  of  Francis  I. — Rise  and  History  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits — Ferdinand  of  Saxony  Head  of  the  Protestant  League — Resignation  of 
Charles  V . — ^The  Constitution  of  the  German  Emoire. 


We  ase  now  arrived  at  an  era  which  is  distinguished  by  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  mankind  :  —  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  elevation  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  imperial  throne  —  a  display  of  the  greatest 
schemes  of  policy  and  ambition — the  reformation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  —  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Western  World.  But  these*  interesting  subjects 
demand  a  separate  and  an  attentive  consideration.  We  begin 
with  a  brief  delineation  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

From   the  time  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  the  memorable 
transactions  that  attended  the  Council  of  the  Church  which  was 

early  days  Lord  Bacon  should  have  lent  his  powerful  mind  to  arrest  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country.  But  how  would  the  cast*  stand  now,  had  the  counseU  of 
»?ir  Waller  Raleigh  become  the  fashionable  political  economy  of  the  succeeding 
rr»icrns  r  The  marsh  lands  of  Kent,  which  he  would  have  condemned  to  the 
production  of  reeds  and  sedjjes,  amount  to  ^^.0()0  acres  of  the  finest  land  in 
Knijland — those  of  Lincolnshire,  equal,  or,  perhaps,  superior  in  productiveness, 
to  473,01)0  acn^s.  iSlaliiijr  their  produce  at  three  quarters  of  wheat^per  acre, 
(thus,  on  stjch  Innd.  allowing  for  the  inferior  value  of  intermediate  crops.)  they 
would  yield  1,(U>.'>,000  quarters,  beinff  three  limes  the  average  amount  of  all  the 
wheat  imported  annually  into  Great  Britain  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  wealds  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  contain  nearly  1000  square  railet, 
described  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles  as  a  wi'(',  unprofitable  waste,  covered  with 
heath  and  rushes,  which  the  applicati<m  of  capital  and  industry  has  now  converted 
into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  districts  of  England.  The  whole  coonlj 
of  Norfolk,  in  like  nivinner,  is  the  most  artificial  soil  in  Kngland.  It  is  little 
more  than  one  hundred  years  since  half  the  county  was  a  rabbit  warren,  and  the 
grester  part  of  tlie  remainder  a  poor,  tliin  clay.  It  is  now  the  most  uniform  in 
proiiuctiveriess  of  any  county  in  Knorland,  exporting  grain  to  the  value  of 
Jk!l  .•)(.'(). «)0()  sterlinn^ ;  yet  is  it  es.sentiallv  li  very  poor  soil,  which  any  suspension 
of  tlie  culture  b«'slowcd  on  it  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  cast  back  to  its  original 
isterility.  And  to  this  the  political  e<'onoinists  of  the  present  day  would  consijfn 
it;  for  it  corr<'spi'nds  j)recisely  to  No.  ('».  of  Mr.  Macculloch's  scale.  Had  this 
theory  been  acted  on  ibr  the  la.st  three  centuries,  where  would  have  been  the 
horn*'  market  for  British  manufictures  '  r-r  rather  what  wmild  British  manufao* 
tures  have  been  ' — Euitok,  ldo4.] 
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assembled  at  Constance  by  this  emperor — where  he  enjoyed  the 

Iiroud  triumph  of  degrading  three  rival  popes,  and  placing  a 
burih  upon  the  papal  chair — llie  empire  of  Germany,  wliich  was 
governed  for  two  years  witli  spirit  and  ability  by  his  son-in-law, 
Albert  II.,  enjoyed  a  state  of  languid  tranquillity  during  the  long 
reign  of  his  successor,  Frederic  III.,  surnamed  the  Peaceable, 
which  was  of  fifty-three  years*  duration.  The  only  circumstance 
that  renders  this  reign  at  all  worUiy  of  notice  was  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  son,  Maximilian,  with  Mary,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who 
brought,  as  her  dowry,  the  sovereignly  of  the  Netherlands; 
which,  froui  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  those  provinces  that 
revolted,  and  formed  themselves  into  the  Republic  of  Holland, 
have  continued,  till  of  late,  to  be  part  of  the  patrimonial  domin- 
ions of  the  house  of  Austria.  Maximilian,  after  the  death  of  his 
iather,  was  elected  emperor  in  the  year  1493.  This  prince,  who 
fras  an  able  politician,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  permanent 
greatness  of  the  German  empire,  by  procuring  the  enactment  of 
that  celebrated  constitutional  law*,  which  establishes  a  perpetual 
peace  between  the  whole  of  the  states  composing  the  Germanic 
lx>dy,  wliich  stales,  before  that  time,  had  been  at  constant  variance 
upon  every  trivial  opposition  of  interests.  Thenceforth,  every 
such  contest  was  to  be  treated  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
empire.  It  is  easy  to  see  of  what  vast  importance  tliis  law  was  to 
ihe  solid  interests  of  the  Germanic  body. 

Maximilian  liad  one  son,  who  died  before  himself,  Philip, 
hereditary  lord  of  the  Netherlands,  who,  marrying  Jane,  the 
dau(;htcr  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  acquired  the  succession  to 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain  as  her  fortune.  He  died,  however, 
before  tiiis  snccession  opened  to  his  family,  which  was  destined 
to  he  the  [jatrimonial  crown  of  his  eldest  son,  the  celebrated 
Charles  V. 

Clj:irl*'s  V.  was  born  at  Ghent  in  the  year  1500.  He  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  very  extensive  genius:  he  possessed 
acuteness  of  talents,  indefatigable  activity,  and  unbounded  ambi- 
tion; but  his  policy  was  of  that  crafty  nature  which  is  inconsistent 
with  real  izreatness  of  soul. 

lb*  siicccerlod  to  the  throne  of  Spain  in  the  year  1.516,  upon 
the  death  of  Fenlinand,  his  malfrnal  grandfather,  and  was  obliged 
to  Ftruzzle  wiiii  i:reat  disordiTs  Iti  that  uM^narrhv,  uhieh  had  their 
origin  iii  the  antipathy  ulileli  ilie  Spaniartls  conceived  against 
their  new  sovor«Mins  of  th*'  hoi<'»  of  Aiiiiria.  A  rehelliiin  artu- 
•lly  arose  upon  tills  account,  whi(  Ii  was  (jf  several  years'  duration. 
It  was  at  length  happily  rjuelled;  and  Cliarles,  at  peace  in  his 
hereditary  dominions,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  German  empire 
upon  the  <lea!h  of  his  grantlfather,  the  emperor  Maximilian.  He 
iiad  a  f()ru)i(lal>le  rival  and  competitor  f)r  that  dignity  in  Francis  I., 
king  of  Fran.' e,  a  monarch  five  years  ohler  liian  himself,  who  had 
aiieady    distinguish'^d    himself  in    Italy    by  the   conquest    of   the 
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Milanese,  in  which  war  he  had  defeated  the  army  of  pope  Leo 
and  of  the  Swiss  in  the  battle  of  Marignan.  Francis,  however, 
from  being  the  enemy,  became  soon  after  the  ally  of  pope  Leo 
X.,  and  of  the  Swiss.  He  had  compelled  the  emperor  Maximil- 
ian to  restore  the  territory  of  Verona  to  the  Venetians,  and  pro- 
cured for  Leo  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  Thus  the  king  of  France, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  was  considered  as  the  umpire  of  Italy, 
and  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe. 

The  claims  of  these  illustrious  competitors  for  the  German 
empire  were,  then,  very  nearly  balanced;  but  the  electors,  appre- 
hensive for  their  own  liberties,  under  the  government  of  either  of 
those  great  monarchs,  determined  to  reject  both  the  candidates, 
and  made  offer  of  the  imperial  crown  to  Frederic,  duke  of  Sax- 
ony. This  prince,  however,  undazzled  by  the  splendor  of  so  high 
an  object  of  ambition,  rejected  the  proffered  sovereignty  with  a 
magnanimity  no  less  singular  than  great,  and  strongly  urging  the 
policy  of  preferring  the  Spanish  monarch,  procured  the  election  of 
Charles  of  Spain. 

The  two  candidates  had  hitherto  conducted  their  rivalship 
without  enmity,  and  even  with  a  show  of  friendship.  Francis 
declared,  with  his  usual  vivacity,  ''  that  his  brother  Charles  and 
he  were  fairly  and  openly  suitors  to  the  same  mistress.  The 
most  assiduous  and  fortunate  will  succeed;  and  the  other,"  said 
he,  "must  rest  contented."  No  sooner,  however,  was  tlie  con- 
test decided,  than  he  found  himself  unable  to  practise  that  mod- 
eration he  had  promised.  lie  could  not  suppress  his  indignation 
at  being  foiled  in  the  competition,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  by 
a  youth  yet  unknown  to  fame.  The  spirit  of  Charles  resented 
this  contempt,  and  from  this  jealousy,  as  much  as  from  o|>posi- 
tion  of  interests,  arose  that  emulation  between  those  two  great 
monarchs,  which  involved  them  in  perpetual  hostilities,  and  kept 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe  in  commotion. 

Cliarles  and  Francis  had  many  mutual  claims  upon  each  other's 
dominions.  Charles  claimed  Artois,  as  sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Francis  prepared  to  make  good  his  pretensions  to  Naples 
and  Sicily.  Ciiarles  had,  as  cinperor,  to  defend  the  duchy  of 
Milan;  and,  as  king  of  Spain,  to  stipport  his  title  to  NaVarre, 
which  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  had  wrested  from  the  dominion 
of  France.  In  slwrt,  nature,  or  rather  fortune,  seem  to  have 
decreed  that  these  two  princes  siiould  be  perpetually  at  war  with 
each  other. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England  had  power  enough  to  have  held  the 
balance;  as  the  contest  at  first  between  these  rival  princes  was  so 
equal,  that  the  weight  of  England  on  either  side  must  have  given 
a  decided  superiority,  and  entirely  overpowered  the  single  party. 
But  Henry,  though  he  had  ambition,  had  not  judgment  to  direct 
his  conduct,  which  seems  to  have  been  influenced  solely  by  the 
caprice  of  his  own  disposition,  when   he  was  not  absolutely  led, 
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as  was  frequently  the  case,  by  his  ministers.  He  was  at  this  time 
governed  by  Tliomas  Wolsey,  a  man  whom  he  had  raised  from  an 
obscure  station  lo  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  York,  and  chancel- 
lor of  England,  and  whom  the  pope  had  made  a  cardinal,  and  his 
legale  in  En:;land.  The  counsels  and  the  measures  of  Wolsey 
had  less  in  view  the  interests  of  the  nation  tlian  his  own  greatness 
and  unmensurable  ambition.  Wolsey,  it  is  plain,  could  take  no 
side  in  directing  the  part  to  be  chosen  by  Henry  between  the  rival 
princes,  unless  what  was  agreeable  to  bis  master,  Leo  X.;  and 
the  fact  was,  lliat  Leo  was  as  mucii  in  doubt  what  part  lo  take 
as  any  of  them.  Henry,  however,  v/as  courted  by  both  the 
rivals,  and  had  address  enough,  for  some  time,  to  (latter  each 
will)  the  prospect  of  his  friendsliip.  Francis  contrived  to  have  an 
interview  with  him  at  Calais,  where  the  only  object  seemed  to  be 
an  ostentalious  display  of  the  magnificenre  of  the  two  sovereigns. 
Charles,  who  had  more  art,  went  himself  in  person  to  England  lo 
pay  his  court,  and  Henry,  flattered  by  this  condescension  of  the 
emperor,  conducted  him  bark  to  Gravelincs,  and  gave  him  the 
strongest  grounds  to  hope  for  an  alliance  between  them. 

A  groat  party  of  the  Spaniards,  dissatisfied  with  the  absence  of 
their  sovcre:i;ii,  broke  out  into  rebellion;  and  Francis,  jtidging 
tliis  a  favorable  opportunity  for  th?  recovery  of  Navarre,  invaded 
that  province,  and  made  an  entire  conquest  of  it;  but  the  French, 
elated  wi-h  this  success,  imprudently  made  an  aliack  likewise  upon 
llie  kingdom  of  Castile,  which  united  the  Spaniards  a2;ainst  them, 
and  they  were  driven  o':i  of  Navarre  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
got  possession  of  it.  The  emperor,  in  the  meanwhile,  attacked 
France  on  i!ie  quarter  of  Picardy;  and  the  French,  at  the  same 
limi*,  were  beaten  out  of  ihe  Milanese  and  Genoa,  a  misfortune 
which  was  chi'nv  owin^  to  Francis's  own  extravagance  and  want 
of  economy.  The  Swiss  troops  in  his  service  had  deserted  for 
warn  of  pa  v. 

At  lliis  j'Miciure  died  Leo  X.;  and  Charles,  that  he  might  have 
a  poj)?  securely  in  his  interest,  and  one  whom  he  could  absoluteljr 
mnnacre,  caused  ilie  triple  diadem  to  be  given  to  his  former  pre- 
ceptor, cardinal  Adrian.  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  expected  the  papal 
dlzniiy,  but  the  emperor  found  means  lo  soothe  him  wiih  the  hopes 
of  soon  sMc<v^eding  Adrian,  who  was  far  advanced  in  life.  The 
policy  of  Chnrl.^s  oppcared  now  In  its  utmost  extern.  The  pope 
was  his  depcndojit,  Wol<cy  was  his  friend,  and  Henry,  of  course, 
was  at  Icnzth  induced  to  declare  himself  his  ally,  and  to  proclaim 
war  a:^nl[Ht  Franco,  under  ihe  delusive  idea  of  recovering  the 
former  po^<o>;>inns  of  the  Englhli  In  that  kingdom. 

A  ino>t  fonni  lal)l«."  combination  s-orupd  now  r(Mdy  to  overwhelm 
Francis  I.,  under  whirh  a  monarch  of  less  spirit  and  abiliies  ihan 
himself  mij>l  cerininly  have  succumbed  at  on^e.  The  pope, 
the  em[)cror,  the  kini;  of  England,  lire  archduke  Ferdinand— to 
whom  his  brother,  Cliarles  V.,  had  ceded  the  German  domio- 
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ions  of  the  house  of  Austria — were  all  united  against  the  king  of 
France. 

Francis  had  formerly  owed  to  the  great  military  abilities  of  the 
constable  of  Bourbon  the  signal  victory  of  Marignan,  and  the  con- 
quest of  the  Milanese.  It  was  the  misfortune  and  the  imprudence 
of  the  French  monarch  to  quarrel  with  this  useful  subject,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  most  needed  his  assistance. 

An  iniquitous  decree  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  by  which  the 
constable  was  deprived  of  the  whole  estates  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Bourbon,  was  the  cause  of  an  irreconcilable  animosity, 
and  of  a  firm  purpose  of  vengeance  now  meditated  by  the  con- 
stable against  the  king  of  France.  He  immediately  offered  his 
services  to  the  emperor;  and,  like  another  Coriolanus,  with  equal 
valor  and  ability,  and  with  equal  infamy,  became  the  determined 
enemy  of  his  country.  The  emperor  received  him,  as  may  be 
believed,  with  open  arms;  but  in  the  breast  of  every  worthy  man 
his  conduct  excited  that  detestation  which  it  merited.  Even  the 
Spanish  officers  themselves  abhorred  his  perfidy.  "  If  the  con- 
stable of  Bourbon,"  said  one  of  these  generals,  "  should  enter  my 
house,  I  would  burn  it  after  his  departure,  as  a  place  polluted  by 
treason  and  perfidy."  But  Charles  V.  saw  this  acquisition  through 
the  medium  of  his  own  interest,  and  created  the  constable  gene- 
ralissimo of  his  armies. 

Too  much  confidence  seems  to  have  been  the  great  error  of 
Francis  I.  While  the  troops  of  the  emperor  were  commanded  in 
Italy  by  Bourbon,  by  Pescara,  and  John  de'  Medicis,  all  of  them 
generals  of  consummate  ability,  they  were  opposed  by  the  admiral 
Bonnivet,  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents,  with  a  very  inconsid- 
.  erable  army.  The  French  were  defeated  at  Biagrassa,  where  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  was  the  death  of  the  illustrious 
Chevalier  Bayard,  who  had  distinguished  himself  not  only  by  his 
great  military  prowess,  but  by  a  life  regulated  by  the  maxims  of 
the  strictest  honor,  and  the  most  romantic  generosity.  He  was 
termed  by  his  contemporaries,  in  the  language  of  chivalry,  the 
Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  In  his  last  moments,  while 
the  constable  of  Bourbon,  standing  by  his  side,  was  lamenting  his 
fate,  "  It  is  not  /,*'  said  he,  "  who  am  an  object  of  commiseration; 
it  is  7/ou,  who  are  fighting  against  your  king,  your  country,  and 
vour  oaths.'* 

The  troops  of  the  emperor,  under  this  illustrious  renegade,  were 
carrying  every  thing  before  them,  when  Francis  himself  hastened 
into  Italy,  entered  the  territory  of  Milan,  and,  without  difficulty, 
retook  the  city;  but  the  imprudent  Bonnivet  thought  proper  to 
besie2;o  Pavia,  while  a  great  part  of  tiie  French  army  had  been 
detached  a2;ainst  the  kinscdom  of  Navarre.  In  this  divided  situa- 
tion,  liie  imperial  troops,  infinitely  superior  in  numbers,  and  most 
ably  commanded,  j)resented  themselves  in  order  of  battle.  Francis 
disdaining  to  retreat,  a  desperate  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 
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French  army  was  entircly'ciit  to  pieces,  and  the  king  hinoselT 
(whose  life  was  saved  bv  a  French  officer  in  .the  imperial  array) 
was  made  the  constable  of  Bourbon's  prisoner. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  impeachment  against  the  political  talents 
of  Charles  V.,  that  he  neglected  upon  this  occasion  to  improve 
his  good  fortune.  Instead  of  marching  into  France  and  prosecut- 
ing his  successes  with  all  the  advantage  which  the  captivity  of  the 
monarch  gave  him  in  his  designs  upon  the  kingdom,  he  chose 
rather  to  obtain  by  treaty  and  stipulation  what  he  ought  to  have 

E lined  by  force  of  arms.  He  brought  Francis  to  Madrid, — where 
s  resolute  spirit  declared  at  first  his  intention  to  die  in  prison, 
before  he  would  consent  to  yield  any  part  or  dismember  his  domin- 
ions. At  length  disease  and  the  miseries  of  confinement  got  the 
better  of  his  magnanimity,  and  he  consented  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  by  which  he  yielded  to  Charles  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  empty  superiority  of  Flanders  and  Artois;  and  put  his 
two  sons  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  as  hostages  for  the  per- 
formance of  tliese  conditions.  Scarcely,  however,  was  he  at 
liberty  when  he  formed  a  league  with  the  pope,  who  absolved  him 
for  his  oaths.  The  states  of  Burgundy  had  published  a  solemn 
declaration  that  no  king  could  dispose  of  tlieir  freedom  or  sell 
them  like  slaves  :  and  on  these  grounds  Francis  refused  to  perform 
the  treaty  or  return  to  his  imprisonment,  and  Charles  consented  to 
ransom  his  two  sons  and  give  up  Burgundy  for  a  laree  sum  of 
money.  Thus  from  these  signal  events,  the  battle  of  ravia  and 
the  captivity  of  the  king  of  France,  the  emperor  drew  no  solid 
advantage  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  Francis  soon  found  his 
situation  more  promising  than  before,  for  Henry  VIII.,  till  now 
the  ally  of  Charles,  had  become  jealous  of  the  emperor's  increas- 
ing greatness,  and  finding  himself  less  courted  as  his  aid  was  less 
needed,  determined  to  throw  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  king 
of  France. 

The  treaty  of  Madrid,  disregarded  from  the  beginning,  was 
now  interrupted  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Henr)'  and  Francis.  Charles  in  the  meantime  had  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  the  sovereignly  of  Italy.  The  constable  of 
Bourbon  had  defeated  the  papal  army  in  the  interest  of  Francis, 
had  taken  the  city  of  Rome,  and  made  pope  Clement  VII.  his 
prisoner.  But  Bourbon  himself  was  killed  in  the  siege;  and 
Charles  again  lost  his  advantages.  His  avarice  got  tl)e  better  of 
his  policy,  and  he  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  as  he  had  done  the 
princes  of  France,  for  a  lar^e  sum  of  money.  Some  apology 
may  perhaps  be  found  for  Cliarles  in  the  great  variety  of  impor- 
tant concerns  to  which  ho  had  now  to  attend — the  beginning  com- 
motions excited  bv  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  the  operations 
of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  the  different  political  views  of  the 
Italian  states,  and  the  formidable  alliance  between  France  aod 
VOL.  II.  26 
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England.     Perhaps  it  was  not  in  this  situation  possible  to  push  to 
the  utmost  any  paijial  advantage. 

Charles  had  concluded  the  peace  of  Cambray  which  set  Fran- 
cis at  liberty,  and  ceded  Burgundy,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain 
to  receive  the  imperial  diadem  from  the  hands  of  the  pope.  In 
Italy  he  assumed  the  authority  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  He 
granted  to  Francis  Sforza  the  investiture  of  the  Milanese,  and  to 
Alexander  of  Medicis  that  of  Tuscany;  and  he  made  the  pope 
restore  Modena  and  Reggio  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 

The  depredations  of  the  Turks  called  him  into  Hungary.  It 
was  here  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his 
armies;  having  hitherto  fought  only  by  his  generals;  a- circum- 
stance which  has  been  said  to  mark  the  character  of  Charles  V. 
as  having  been  rather  that  of  a  politician  than  a  warrior.*  He 
had  the  glory  of  compelling  Soliman,  with  an  army,  as  is  said,  of 
no  less  than  300,000  men,  to  retire  before  him,  and  to  evacuate 
the  country.  This  enterprise  was  succeeded  by  another  still  more 
illustrious.  Hayradin  Barbarossa,  who  had  been  at  first  a  common 
corsair,  seized  upon  the  city  of  Algiers,  and  by  treachery  and 
violence  had  dethroned  Muley  Hassan  and  usurped  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis.  The  dethroned  prince  applied  to  the  emperor  for  sup- 
port, and  Charles,  ambitious  of  every  opportunity  of  acquiring 
glory,  embarked  immediately  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  fleet 
of  five  hundred  sail  and  30,000  men.  Barbarossa  met  him  with 
an  army  amounting  to  50,000.  The  imperial  troops  were  victo- 
rious. Muley  Hassan  was  restored  on  condition  of  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  Spanish  crown;  and  10,000  Cliristlan  captives,  who 
had  been  detained  in  bondage  at  Tunis,  were  instantly  set  at 
liberty  and  returned  with  the  conqueror  to  Spain.  At  this  lime 
Charles  V.  surpassed  in  reputation  all  tlie  princes  of  Europe.  No 
potentate  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne  possessed  equal  abilities 
with  an  equal  extent  of  empire  :  and  if  we  consider  wnat  was  the 
state  of  this  empire,  how  rich,  how  flourishing,  and  how  populous, 
we  may  regard  Cliarles,  in  his  political  capacity,  as  the  greatest 
monarch  that  had  ever  existed  in  Europe. 

It  was  a  mean  piece  of  conduct  in  Francis — yet  perhaps  his 
situation  made  it  his  best  policy — to  call  in  the  aid  of  Soliman 
and  the  Turks,  to  dispossess  Charles  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  It 
was  concerted  thai  the  Turks  should  attack  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples and  Hungary,  while  a  French  army  invaded  the  Milanese. 
Barbarossa  landed  near  Tarento,  and  spread  a  dreadful  alarm 
through  the  whole  country.  But  as  the  French  army  was  not 
quick  enough  to  cooperate  with  him,  the  project  miscarried,  and 
the   Turks  v/cre  obliged  to  withdraw  and   reembark  their   troops. 

*  While  the  spirit  of  chivalry  prevailed  in  Europe,  kin^s  generally  headed 
their  armiea  in  person  :  but  this  was  sometimes  attended  with  very  fatal  con«e> 
auences,  for  the  death  or  captivity  of  a  sovereign  oflen  brought  his  kin^om  t« 
tiie  brink  of  ruin. 
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The  French  army  in  the  meantime  had  passed  the  Alps,  when 
Charles  V.  set  out  from  Rome,  obliged  them  again  to  retreat 
across  the  mountains,  and  entering  Provence,  advanced  as  far  as 
Marseilles,  and  laid  siege  to  Aries,  while  another  army  ravaged 
Champagne  and  Picardy.  It  was  on  this  occasion  of  the  enter- 
prise against  the  Milanese,  that  Francis  took  it  into  his  head  to 
send  Charles  a  cliallenge  to  engage  him  in  single  combat ;  stak- 
ing as  a  prize  Milan  on  the  one  part,  and  Burgundy  on  the  other. 
The  challenge  was  accepted,  but  it  may  be  believed  that  this 
extraordinar}'  duel  was  never  fopght.  A  short  lime  after,  Francis 
summoned  the  emperor  to  appear  before  the  French  parliameDt 
and  defend  himself  for  having  violated  the  treaty  of  Cambray. 
The  most  ridiculous  part  of  this  farce  was,  that  Charles,  havinz 
failed  to  compeer,  was  actually  sentenced  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris — and  the  counties  of  Artois  and  Flanders  were  declared 
confiscated  to  the  crown  of  France.  In  consequence  of  this  ab- 
surd procedure,  Francis  actually  took  possession  of  some  of  the 
towns  in  Flanders ;  but  both  parties  were  now  desirous  of  aD 
accommodation,  and  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  entered  into  at  Nice, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  llial,  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  mat- 
ters should  remain  in  their  then  existing  situation. 

An  insurrection  happening  at  this  time  in  the  city  of  Ghent  on 
occasion  of  a  demand  of  subsidies  from  the  Flemish  nobles,  the 
emperor  was  desirous  of  making  a  progress  to  his  dominions  in 
the  Netherlands.  He  a*>ked  permission  of  Francis  to  pass  through 
the  kingdom  of  Franco,  and  promised  to  grant  him  the  investiture 
of  Milan,  which  soometl  all  aJong  to  have  been  the  higliest  object 
of  Francis's  ambition.  The  request  was  cheerfully  complied  with. 
Charles,  with  an  hundred  attendants,  travelled  llirough  the  domin- 
ions of  his  rival,  who  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  every  where 
received  with  all  pos-lble  marks  of  magnificent  hospitality,  and 
entertained  him  himself  with  great  pomp  during  seven  days  that 
he  stayed  in  the  city  of  Paris  :  but  Charles,  liaving  obtained  bis 
purpose,  and  reduced  the  rebels  of  Ghent  to  submission,  thought 
no  more  of  the  promise  regarding  the  Milanese.  He  left  all 
Europe  to  make  their  remarks  on  the  altered  appearance  uhich 
he  and  his  rival  now  finjtually  presented  to  the  world — in  a  word, 
on  the  kin;:  of  France's  generous  credulity  and  his  own  breach 
of  faiih.  This  was  suflicient  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
treaty  of  Nice,  r.nd  aecordingly  hostilities  recommenced  with 
greater  animosity  than  ever.  Francis  forthwith  renewed  his  alliance 
with  Soliman,  and  his  fleet,  under  the  count  D'Enguien,  joined 
w  iih  that  of  the  Turks,  made  an  imsuccessful  attempt  on  the  toim 
of  Nice. 

The  French  were  more  fortunate  in  Italy,  where  they  obtained 
a  most  complete  victory  over  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  at  Cerizoles ; 
but  this,  like  most  of  their  victories  in  Italy,  produced  no  lasting 
consequence  of  any  advantage.     Francis,  noeantime,  continued  to 
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De  harassed  in  his  own  dominions  both  by  the  emperor  and  bjr 
the  king  of  England)  who  laid  siege  to  Bologne  by  sea,  white 
Charles  advanced  into  Picardy  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  success  of  the  French  in  Italy 
could  be  of  any  advantage.  France  in  fact  seemed  now  in  the 
utmost  danger ;  and  she  owed  her  preservation  to  the  troubles  in 
Germany,  which  required  the  emperor's  presence  to  appease  them. 
The  reformation  was  going  on  there  with  great  spirit  The 
protestant  party  were  united  against  Charles,  and  this  circum- 
stance, extremely  fortunate  for  France,  obliged  the  emperor  to 
conclude  the  treaty  of  Crepi  wilh  Francis  I.,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  purchased  a  peace  with  Henry  VIII.  for  X  200,000  sterling. 
This  was  the  last  public  event  which  signalized  the  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  a  prince  of  a  manly  and  heroic  spirit,  endowed  with  abilities 
sufficient  to  have  made  his  name  illustrious  and  his  country  great 
and  happy,  had  it  not  been  his  misfortune  to  struggle,  during  the 
greatest  part  of  his  reign,  against  the  superior  power  and  greater 
political  abilities  of  Charles  V.  Francis  died  of  that  distemper 
which  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  had  imported  into  Europe, 
and  which  in  those  days,  froav  the  ignorance  of  any  method  of 
cure,  was  commonly  mortal.  JnT 

About  this  time  was  founcyd  the  famous  order  of  the  Jesuits, 
a  body  whose  influence,  for  two  centuries,  was  much  greater  io 
Europe  than  that  of  any  other  religious  society,  and  had  its  ope- 
ration in  some  shape  or  other  on  most  of  the  political  transactions 
during  a  long  period  of  time.  The  founder  of  this  order  was  an 
ambitious  enthusiast  of  the  name  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  He  rightly 
conceived  that,  in  this  period,  when  the  papal  authority  had 
received  a  severe  shock,  by  the  defection  and  apostasy  of  so 
many  nations  from  the  catholic  faith,  a  body  of  men  who  should 
enlist  themselves  as  the  professed  and  devoted  servants  of  the 
pope,  and  hold  tiicmselvcs  constantly  in  readiness  to  execute 
with  fidelity,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  whatever  he  should 
enjoin  thcni,  would  so  recommend  themselves  to  his  favor,  as  soon 
10  obtain  the  preeminence  over  every  other  religious  association. 
The  Jesuits,  therefore,  to  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  monastic  obedience,  added  a  fourth,  which  was,  implicit  de- 
votion to  the  pope.  The  manifest  utility  of  this  institution  to  tlie 
sup})ort  of  the  holy  see  procured  them  from  pope  Paul  III.  an 
apostolic  bull,  granting  them  the  most  ample  privileges.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that,  if  confined  to  their  cloisters,  their  utility 
would  be  loo  much  circumscribed.  They  were  allowed  to  min- 
gle  in  the  world,  and  to  take  a  share  in  all  the  active  concerns 
of  public  life,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  influence  and  direct 
assiduously  towards  the  crreal  end  of  establishing  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  popedom  ;  and  this  end  it  must  be  owned,  they 
most  zealously  promoted.  Under  the  command  of  a  superior, 
or  general  of  the  order,  wliose  instructions  they  were  bound  to 
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receive  with  implicit  submission,  they  dispersed  iheraselves  ovei 
the  greatest  part  of  the  globe.  By  tlie  iiiost  insinuating  arts  they 
courted  the  lavor  and  wrouglit  themselves  into  the  conGdence  of 
statesmen,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors,  and  of  sovereign 
princes  ;  and  operating  on  all  to  the  same  purpose,  and  regularly 
communicating  their  intelligence  to  their  head,  from  whom  they 
received  their  instructions,  the  whole  catholic  world  was  in  a 
manner  directed  by  one  great  and  pervading  system  of  policy, 
which  centred  in  die  establishment  of  the  pope's  supreme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  jurisdiction.^  The  zeal  of  this  order,  and  the 
capacity  of  its  members,  while  dius  promoting  tlie  great  purpose 
of  its  institution,  could  not  fail  of  attaining  both  immense  wealth 
and  great  power.  As  d)esc  increased,  this  society  found  enemies 
in  all  whose  authority  they  undermined,  and  whose  aims  they 
opposed.  Books  were  written  without  number  to  expose  their 
artifice  and  ambition.  Their  frauds,  their  sices,  and  et'en  atro- 
cious crimes,  were  loudly  pcoclaimed  ;  and  it  was  urged,  with 
great  reason,  that  the  doctrines  which  tliey  taught,  and  the  max- 
ims they  inculcated,  were  equally  pernicious  to  religion,  to  civil 
government,  and  to  all  the  interests  of  society,  'i'lie  sovereigns 
of  the  different  cathohc  kingdoms,  by  degrees,  began  to  perceive 
lliat  their  power  and  even  personal  security  was  in  danger,  and 
the  Jesuits  were  successively  expelled  from  France,  from  Spain, 
from  Portugal,  and  from  Sicily  ;  and  such  at  length  was  the 
influence  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  witli  the  holy  see,  that  the 
order  was  entirely  suppressed  and  abolished  in   1773. 

Tlie  life  of  Cliarles  V.  was  a  scene  of  constant  turmoil  and 
agitation.  Ills  aim,  it  is  said,  was  universal  empire;  but  at  the 
death  of  Francis,  his  most  formidable  rival,  he  found  himself  at 
as  great  a  distance  as  ever  from  the  object  of  his  wislies.  The 
proieslanis  of  Germany  entered  into  a  most  forinidable  confede- 
racy in  Mipport  of  their  religious  lib^Tties,  and  the  joint  forces  of 
Charles,  ol  his  brother  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  of  pope  Paul  III.,  whom  he  was  forced  to  call  in  to  his  aid, 
were  scarcely  sulFicicnt  to  oppose  them.  He  defeated  them,  it  is 
inie,  in  the  baiile  of  Mulbori::,  hut  the  party  was  neillier  broken 
nor  dispirited,  and  throui^h  the  remalnd(T  of  the  life  of  Charles 
continvieii  to  i^ivc  i)lin  pcrpfliial  vexation.  The  pirty  of  the 
proiestanls  was  headed  ci  this  lime  by  one  of  the  f^reatest  char- 

•  Ii  h\%  lx'<»n  n  ►tir«»»i  by  M  \)iir\  »<,  (m  hi«  vo.aif^  en  Iuli<»,)  xh  t  rrmarka- 
W(P  fjct.  tint.  notwjthntandiniT  th**  tn^*\l  power  and  influence  of  thi«  rrlt^ioui 
•iMioriaUon,  n'Oi*  of  it-*  iiumu  mtji  »'vrr  arrivrd  at  llir*  papal  dignity.  The  rcaaoiM 
wliirh  !»«•  a-i-i.-^riH  in*  th»v**'  --iIj**  j*  il  vin?  «»f  ihr  cardinaN.  who  drt'JidrJ  that 
▼rry  power  and  influf nrr,  a<i  conmvinjj  th**  J<»iiaitfl  mijjhl  monnpolitr  that  hijfh 
dijvaity  i*^  lin'ir  own  tirdfr ;  hut  still  in»n»,  Uie  drcper  p  »lic?  of  th<»  Jc*nit«  thrra- 
•rlrfs,  who  cotKul^nrd  !h»«  piptl  di^mt)'^^  not  tiie  ohjecl  but  only  th<»  in«lra« 
•nrnt  uf  th''ir  ambition,  which  a«pin^d  at  the  {^tremmrut  of  all  the  kin^>nM  of 
Europe,  and  Lite  p(»p<*dorn  anionic  tliA  rest.  But  thii  vaa  a  |^)rernnient  vhieb 
vaa  to  be  ailenUy  exeixiiwd,  and  which  an  open  aMoroption  oi  power  wculd  h«v« 
aUofether  destroyed. 
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acters  of  the  age,  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony ;  the  same  man 
whose  high  reputation,  as  we  have  before  observed,  would  have 
procured  hira  the  election  to  the  Germanic  empire,  even  against 
such  candidates  as  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  had  not  his  own 
modesty  expressly  declined  that  elevated  station.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  this  most  respectable  man  to  relate  an  anecdote,  told  by 
Roger  Aschara,  preceptor  to  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  when  in  Grer- 
many,  was  personally  acquainted  with  him.  Duke  Frederic  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Charles  V.  in  the  battle  of  Mulberg,  and  upon 
a  representation  of  some  of  his  counsellors,  that  the  exemplar}' 
punishment  of  so  eminent  a  man  would  prove  of  great  service  in 
checking  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  the  emperor,  forgetting 
his  own  obligations  to  him,  condemned  him  to  be  beheaded,  on 
a  scaffold,  at  Wittemberg.  The  warrant  for  his  execution, 
signed  by  the  emperor's  hand,  was  sent  to  duke  Frederic  the 
night  before,  and  was  delivered  to  him  while  he  was  playing 
at  chess  with  his  cousin  the  landgrave  of  Lithenberg.  He  read 
it  over  attentively,  and  then  folding  it  up,  "I  perceive,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  fall  a  victim  to  my  religion,  and  that  my  death 
is  necessary  to  the  emperor's  schemes  of  extinguishing  the  pro- 
testant  faith.  But  God  will  maintain  his  own  cause.  Come,  cou- 
sin," said  he,  "  take  heed  to  your  game  ;"  and  then,  with  the  same 
composure  as  if  he  had  received  a  private  letter  of  little  importance, 
he  continued  to  play  till  he  had  defeated  his  antagonist.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  emperor,  impressed,  as  is  said,  by 
this  admirable  example  of  fortitude,  gave  immediate  orders  for  a 
recall  of  the  warrant,  and  ever  afterwards  treated  the  elector  of 
Saxony  with  the  highest  respect  and  esteem.* 

These  distnrbances  in  Germany  continued  to  embroil  the  em- 
peror during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  utterly  destroyed  his 
peace.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  form  his  dominions  into  a 
well-connected  empire.  The  jealousies  that  could  not  fail  to 
subsist  between  his  subjects  of  different  countries,  must  have  been 
an  insuperable  bar  to  such  a  coalescence,  even  though  his  foreign 
enemies  had  allowed  him  sufficient  respite  to  turn  his  whole 
attention  to  the  iniernal  police  of  his  kingdoms  ;  but  this  we  have 
seen  was  far  from  being  the  case.  Henry  II.,  the  successor  of 
Francis,  was  an  antagonist  equally  formidable  as  his  father  had 
been,  and  made  more  effective  encroachments  upon  the  domin- 
ions of  the  empire.  In  short,  the  last  years  of  Charles  weie 
the   most    tumultuous   and    the   least   successful.       The   load    of 


•  Ascham  sums  up  the  character  of  this  jrrcat  man  in  these  remarkable  wordi : 
— "  He  is  a  man  wise  in  all  his  doings,  just  in  all  his  dcalincfs,  lowly  to  the  mean« 
est,  princely  with  tlie  highest,  ^^entle  to  all.  His  noble  nature  thinkeih  nnihin^ 
which  he  Jare  not  speak,  and  speaketh  nothing  which  he  will  not  do.  Him  no 
adversity  could  ever  move,  nor  policy  at  any  lime  entice  to  shrink  from  God  and 
from  his  word.  The  remembrance  of  him  is  never  out  of  place,  who»e  worthin 
t«  never  to  be  for^lten." 
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cares,  and  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him  on  every  side, 
at  length  eniircly  overpowered  him.  The  vie;or  of  his  mind  was 
broken,  his  aniinal  spirits  were  exhausted,  and,  in  a  state  of  des- 
pondency and  melancholy  dotage,  he  ahdicated  the  empire,  and 
renounced  the  world  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

This  celebrated  resignation,  though  prompted  by  dejection  of 
spirit,  was  conducted  with  some  policy,  and  with  a  regard  to  the 
interest  of  those  who  were  to  come  after  him.  Charles  wished 
that  his  son  Philip  should  succeed,  not  only  to  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, but  to  the  empire.  He  had,  however,  unluckily,  in  the 
earlier  }>art  of  his  life,  taken  a  step  which  defeated  this  last  pur- 
pose. This  was  the  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  which  is  always  regarded  as  the  preparatory 
step  to  the  empire.  Before  Charles  resigned  the  imperial  crown, 
he  proposed  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  resign  in  his  favor,  pro- 
vided he  would  consent  that  Philip  should  be  elected  king  of  the 
Romans.  A  third  person,  however,  struck  in,  and  disappointed 
lliis  negotiation.  Tliis  was  the  archduke  Maximilian,  son  of 
Ferdinand,  a  youth  of  abilities  and  ambition,  who  frustrated  ail 
the  emperor's  schemes  for  that  purpose,  and  secured  the  dignity 
of  king  of  the  Romans  to  himself.  The  defeat  of  this  darling 
project  entirely  broke  the  spirit  of  Charles  V.  After  a  solemn 
resignation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip,  he 
transmitted  his  resignation  of  the  empire  to  his  brother  Ferdmand; 
and  retiring  to  S})ain,  he  betook  himself  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Justus,  where  he  soon  after  died,  bequeathing  to  mankind  a  striking 
lesson  of  the  vanity  of  human  p;reainess,  the  madness  of  ambition, 
and  the  total  iii>u(ricienry  of  all  earthly  dignities  or  possessions  to 
ll]e  attainment  of  substantial  or  lasting  happiness.* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  eoncludc  this  brief  sketch  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  with  a  few  observations  on  the  constitution  of  the 
German  empire. 

Till  the  rein;!!  of  Maximilian  I.,  the  empire  of  Germany  was 
a  prey  to  all  ih*^  dJsor«iers  of  the  feudal  government.  Of  this 
the  ''  Gol'len  Bull,*'  published  in  1356,  alfords  sufficient  evi- 
dence, as  it  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  great  barbarism  of 
manners.  It  is  true  that  tlie  Germans,  like  the  Franks,  pre- 
served the  ancient  custom  of  holding  general  diets^  or  assem 
blies  of  tho  slates;  but  these  meetings  were  commonly  of  so 
short  a  continuance,  and  so  extremely  tumultuous,  tliat  thev 
were  of  very  little  consequence  in  establishing  wise  political 
regulations.  The  emperor  Wenreslaus  had,  indeed,  in  the  year 
1383,    endeavored   to   give  a   belter   form    to  the  empire.      Ho 


•Chtric*  V.  had  no  Ustf*  for  liirratare,  or  diirpotiiion  tn  patronife  th^*  trtj  and 
•eirnce*  ;  rvon  Ui<*  {frrat  Erasmus,  vbn  had  drdicalfd  tn  htm  •orn«  of  hit  «ork«, 
oomplain*  Ui«t  he  received  noUiing  bat  barren  thanks  for  the  compUroent. — Jortui'c 
Life  oT  Erajmua,  p.  304. 
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proclaimed  a  general  peace,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  take 
proper  measures  to  secure  it. 

Sigismund  made  a  similar  attempt  with  no  better  success.  But 
Albert  II.  was  more  fortunate.  He  actually  accomplished  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace  between  all  the  branches  of  the 
empire;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  assembly  of  the  states,  he 
divided  Germany  into  six  circles,  or  provinces,  which  were  each 
to  have  their  own  diet  or  assembly.  But  still  the  great  object 
was  not  completely  attained:  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  disunion 
continued  to  pervade  the  Germanic  body,  and  frequent  differences 
of  interest,  which  were  followed  by  hostile  conflicts,  threw  them 
back  into  their  former  anarchy  and  barbarism. 

At  length  Maximilian  I.  procured  that  famous  law  of  the  GJer- 
manic  body,  which  established  a  general  and  a  perpetual  peace, 
by  prohibiting  all  hostilities  between  the  different  slates,  under 
pain  of  that  state  which  was  the  aggressor  being  treated  as  a  com- 
mon enemy.  The  Imperial  Chamber  was  established  to  judge 
and  determine  all  differences.  A  new  division  was  made  of  the 
empire  into  ten  circles,  and  each  of  these  provinces  named  a 
certain  number  of  representatives,  or  assessors,  to  take  their  place 
in  thffe  imperial  chamber,  and  undertook  to  carry  its  decrees  or 
judgments  into  execution,  through  the  whole  extent  of  its  territory. 
The  diet  held  at  Augsburg  in  the  year  1500  established  likewise 
an  occasional  regency,  which  was  to  subsist,  without  interruption, 
in  the  intervals  of  the  meetings  of  the  diets.  The  regency  was 
invested  with  all  the  power  of  the  national  assembly.  The  coun- 
cil was  composed  of  twenty  ministers,  named  by  the  diet,  over 
whom  the  emperor  himself  presided.  One  elector  was  always 
obliged  to  be  personally  present  in  the  council;  the  other  six  sent 
their  representatives. 

Ahhoiigh  these  establishments  gave  a  more  regular  form  to  the 
government,  they  would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
had  not  the  house  of  Austria  acquired,  of  a  sudden,  so  much  power 
and  influence  as  to  establish  itself  on  the  imperial  throne,  and 
to  render  its  authority  more  respectable  than  that  of  the  former 
emperors.  In  fact,  although  the  inferior  princes,  or  electors,  were 
accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  the  imperial  chamber  for  a  redress 
of  grievances  or  encroachments,  the  more  powerful  chose  rather  to 
do  themselves  justice  by  force  of  arms;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
the  wise  regulations,  the  ancient  prejudices  remained  in  full  force, 
and  the  empire  was  still  a  prey  to  the  same  disorders. 

The  accession  of  Cliarles  V.  to  the  empire  formed  a  remark- 
able era  in  its  constitution.  The  princes  wisely  judged  that  his 
elevation  was  attended  with  danger;  but  they  were  short-sighted 
enough  to  imagine,  that  a  capitulation  would  be  sufficient  to  fix 
bounds  to  his  authoriry.  Charles  had  vast  ambition,  great  reso- 
Ltion,  and  that  versatility  of  character,  which  could  accommodate 
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itself  to  any  conduct  most  favorable  to  his  political  views.  But 
amidst  his  ambiiioiis  projects,  he  seemed  to  have  overlooked  a  very 
material  circumstance:  that  new  system  of  European  politics,  the 
motive  of  preserving  a  balance  of  power  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Christendom,  which  made  the  princes  of  the  empire  find  allies  and 

[)rotectors  sufficient  to  resist  and  defeat  all  his  schemes  of  abso- 
ute  dominion.  Charles  wished  to  turn  to  his  own  advantage  that 
spirit  of  religiotis  enthxisiasm^  which  was  kindled  in  his  time,  but 
his  extensive  territories  gave  him  too  many  objects  of  attention,  and 
be  could  not  prosecute  any  single  enterprise  with  that  constancy 
which  was  necessary  to  promote  its  success.  He  attained,  however, 
a  measure  of  authority  very  far  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  virtually  established  his  own  family  on  a  throne,  which 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  declared  to  be  elective,  and  not 
hcrcdiiar)'. 

The  successors  of  Charles,  without  his  talents,  wished  to  pur 
sue  the  same  system  of  policy,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  enslaved 
Germany,  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  she  received  from  other 
European  powers.  After  a  series  of  wars,  and  a  great  deal  of 
bloodshed,  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  the  year  1648,  became 
llie  foundation  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  and  fixed  the 
eaipcror's  prerogatives  and  the  privileges  of  the  states. 

Tlie  power  of  electing  an  emperor  was,  by  the  golden  bull  of 
Ciiarli's  IV.,  (published  in  1356,)  vested  in  seven  electors,  who 
were  likewise  appointed  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  the  empire.  These 
electors  were — the  archbishop  of  Mcntz,  great  chancellor  of  the 
German  empire  ;  the  c  lector  of  Cologne,  great  chancellor  of  the 
empire  in  Ita^y;  the  elector  of  Treves,  great  chancellor  of  the 
empire  in  Gaul;  the  king  of  Bohemia;  the  count  Palatine;  the 
duke  of  Saxony;  and  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  An  eighth 
electorate  was  afterwards  created — viz.,  that  of  Bavaria;  and  to 
tiiese,  in  1692,  was  added  a  ninth,  that  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg, 
or  Hanover. 

All  tlie  princes  of  llie  empire  acknowledged  a  legislative  power 
to  reside  in  the  diet  for  tiio  enactment  of  general  laws,  which 
regard  the  whole  body  of  the  stair*.  The  diet,  or  general 
a^scjiibly  of  i!je  empire,  was  divideil  into  three  colleges,  the  elec- 
tors, tlie  princes,  and  liie  free  ciiies.  After  the  emperor's  com- 
iniisifiner  comMiiinicaird  his  pro[>o>!:iuns  to  the  diet,  they  became 
the  sti!)j'^r!  of  the  .-^cj-araie  deliberation  of  the  electoral  college, 
and  iha:  of  :he  princes.  Wjj  -n  their  (opinions  were  nniform,  the 
re*<()l'iilon  was  carried  to  ih"  college  of  the  free  cities,  Juid  if 
acceded  to  by  them,  it  b  :ca:;io  a  placitum  of  the  empire.  If  the 
e.npfror  j;;ive  it  !i:s  approhaiion,  \h"  placitum  became  a  conclusion^ 
and  fornvd  a  laie,  uiiich  wa^  oLrnatory  upon  the  whole  of  the 
stnt(?^.  If  the  einnerdr  anfl  tin*  diet  were  of  ditTercnl  opinions, 
there  could  he  r.o  j;«:i!*:-al  hr.v.  TIiU^  it  was  in  the  |K)Wer  of  the 
emperor  to  prevent  \\\e  enactment  of  Bny  law,  Ix>\rcver  saluttrj, 
VOL.  n.  37 
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which  may  be  contrary  to  his  own  interest:  a  power  which  was 
not  checked,  as  in  the  British  government,  by  the  sovereign's 
dependence  on  the  people  for  his  revenue.  Agreeably  to  the 
same  bad  policy,  the  emperor  was  the  sole  proposer  of  all  new 
laws,  a  further  security  for  his  proposing  none  but  what  were 
favorable  to  his  own  interests.  It  was,  likewise,  in  the  power  o( 
the  director  of  the  diet  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  established 
laws  of  the  empire.  Nothing  could  be  communicated  to  the  diet 
but  by  the  consent  of  the  elector-archbishop  of  Mentz.  All  com- 
plaints of  grievances,  or  requisitions  made  by  any  of  the  princes 
to  the  Germanic  body,  must  receive  his  approbatory  sanction,  and 
he  might  refuse  them  at  his  pleasure. 

These  great  constitutional  defects  Avere  the  more  destructive, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  Germanic  government  had  for  its 
object  to  regulate  the  contending  interests  of  princes  who  had  a!l 
the  rights  of  sovereignty — who  had  their  armies,  their  revenue, 
and  tlieir  fortified  cities,  and  a  power  of  contracting  defensive 
alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and  were  sometimes  possessed  them- 
selves of  foreign  dominions  greatly  more  considerable  tlian  their 
Germanic  territory.  The  greater  that  arc  the  sources  of  division 
between  the  parts  of  an  empire,  the  greater  certainly  ought  to  be 
the  prudence  and  stability  of  its  laws  and  policy. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  the  Revolution  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden — Reformation  in  En^l.md  under  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
successors — Imrnodiale  causes  —  Sale  of  Indulg;ences — Luther  attacks  the 
abuses  of  the  Romisli  Cliurcli — Zuino-lius — Rcfarmed  Rclifrion  acknowlodrred 
by  Decrees  of  i[i»^  S  Miit*  in  Ziir!<:!i,  Bene,  and  Basle — th;?  Revoliilion  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden — Gut^lavus  Vasa — Anahaptists — Origin  of  tlie  Name  of 
Protestant — Oilvin — (^riijin  ef  the  Reformation  in  Enjrland — Henry  declares 
himself  Head  of  tlie  Church — Persecution  under  Mary — firmly  established 
under  Klizibelh. 

The  a^e  of  Charles  V.  is  thu  era  of  great  events  and  important 
revolutions  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  is  the  era  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  rt'iiji^ion  in  Gennany,  in  the  nortliern  kin2;doms  of  Den- 
mark and  SwedcMi,  and  in  Criiain.  It  is  the  era  of  the  discovery 
of  America;  and,  las'Jy,  it  is  the  period  of  the  liighest  splendor 
of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy  and  in  llie  south  of  Europe.  Of  earli  of 
lliese  siihjcTts  wq  shail  treat  in  order,  and  shall  consider  first  the 
Reformation,  as  nndoiihtedly  ilio  mo?t  important,  both  in  a  moral 
and  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
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The  splendid  court,  and  the  voluptuous  taste  of  pope  Leo  X.^ 
demanded  a  greater  supply  of  money  than  what  ine  patrimonial 
territories  of  the  popedom  could  easily  aflbrd.  A  project  had 
likewise  been  set  on  foot  by  his  predecessor,  Julius  II.,  which  Leo 
keenly  adopted,  and  which  required  a  prodigious  sum  of  money 
10  carry  it  into  execution.  This  was  the  building  of  St.  Peter's 
church  at  Rome ;  a  fabric  which  it  was  intended  should  surpass 
all  the  magnificent  structures  that  had  ever  been  reared  by  the  art 
of  man. 

For  the  construction  of  this  uoble  edifice,  and  to  supply  the 
luxuries  of  his  court,  Leo  X.  had  recourse  (to  use  an  expression 
of  Voltaire)  to  one  of  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  to  open  the  coffers 
of  Christians.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  he  instituted  through  all  Christendom  a  sale  of  indulgences, 
or  releases  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  which  a  pious  man  roiEht 

1  Hire  base  for  a  small  sum  of  money  eiilicr  for  himself  or  for  his 
iriends.  Public  offices  were  apuointed  for  the  sale  of  them  in 
ever)'  town,  and  they  were  farmed  or  leased  out  to  the  keepers  of 
taverns  and  bagnios.  Their  efficacy  was  proclaimed  by  all  the 
preachers,  who  maintained  that  the  most  atrocious  offences  against 
religion  might  be  expiated  and  forgiven  by  the  purchase  of  a 
remission.  A  Dominican  friar  of  the  name  of  Tetzel,  a  principal 
agent  in  this  extraordinar}'  and  most  abominable  merchandise, 
was  v/ont  to  repeat  in  Iiis  public  oration?  tliis  blasphemous  asser- 
tion, *'  Tliat  he  himself  had  saved  more  souls  from  hell  by  these 
indulgences,  than  St.  Peter  had  converted  to  Christianity  by  his 
preaching.'**  Tliis  flrgmnt  example  of  impiety  and  •\bsurdity, 
could  not  fail  to  rliork  the  understandings  of  the  wiser  and  more 
rational  even  of  tho  clergy  ;  and  among  the  rest  Martin  Luther, 
an  Auz;iJ>tine  monk,  unable  to  repress  his  indignation,  ventured, 
in  a  sermon  whicii  he  publicly  preached  at  Wittemberg  the  30lh 
of  September,  l.")17,  to  condemn,  in  strong  terms,  this  infamous 
traffic,  and  plainly  to  accuse  the  pope  himself  as  partaker  of  the 
guilt  of  his  agents. f 


•Thr  form  of  ihe  absolution  itsucd  by  Trlxcl  tva«  m  follows  : — 
**  I  almolv**  llif^t?  from  all  rccUiiiajilirftl  cen^ar^!!,  and  from  all  ihy  aim,  how 
en")Trnnn!i  i»orT*»r  ■  afid  br  this  plenary  ind«i!{j<»nrt»  I  rr'nil  ih^r  all  manner  of 
puni«hinrnt  which  th*^ti  ou{»htf  at  to  aufTf  r  in  purjrtlory  :  And  I  r^aton*  lhr#  to 
the  aacrani«*nU  of  \}ie  church,  and  to  that  innoc<*nro  and  purity  which  thou  hadflt 
at  thy  baptism  ;  »o  ai*,  at  drslh.  thr  jrati'«  of  h«ll  shall  be  ahul  aj^nat  thee,  and 
the  ff^tra  of  p?tradi«'»  ihall  be  laid  open  to  rrceife  thee.  In  the  name  of  th* 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  i^pirit  Anwn." — Keith's  Hiat.  of  8eot> 
land,  Intro<l.,  p.  4. 

t  Mr  {fuinc,  in  hia  hiatnry  of  the  reijrn  of  Henry  VIII  ,  haa  cboaen  to  derive 
the  npp<»«ition  of  Lutlirr  to  the  doctrine  of  indul^ncea,  from  aelfiah  and  inter- 
ested tnotivr>B  alone,  lie  asserts  that  the  Auf^stine  friars,  who  had  formerly  ia 
tlieir  hands  tiie  ricluaire  sale  of  these  indulgences,  were  incensed  at  bein^ 
deprived  of  tiiat  Iticraiiff*  traffic,  by  the  pope'a  bestowing  it  upon  the  Docnina* 
cans  ;  and  that  in  revenge  for  this  afTroot  they  commissioned  Lother,  one  of  their 
order,  to  decry  the  etiieaoy  of  these  remiauotis,  and  thus  pat  a  elop  to  the  jam 
mf  tlie  [>oa)iDicans.     Bat  this  calomnj  haa  been  eoapWielj  refalad :  it  baa  Cm 
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Luther  was  a  man  of  undaunted  resolution,  of  a  lively  imagiiUH 
tion,  strong  sense,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  learning.  In  the 
course  of  his  invectives  against  the  commerce  of  indulgences,  he 
was  naturally  led  to  examine  the  sources  of  that  authority  by 
which  they  were  dispensed.  The  scandalous  vices  of  the  see  of 
Rome  were  delineated  in  their  strongest  colors  ;  and  men  began  to 
perceive  that  there  could  be  no  merit  in  the  sight  of  heaven  in 
impoverishing  themselves,  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  luxuries,  the 
vanities,  and  crimes  of  a  selfish  and  ambitious  pontiff.  Learning 
and  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry  were  making  rapid  advances  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  art  of  printing  had  wonderfully  dis- 
seminated knowledge,  and  furnished  a  ready  vehicle  for  submitting 
all  matters  of  controversy  to  the  judgment  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  doctrines  of  Luther,  which  were  at  first  vented  in  his  ser- 
mons, attracted  the  notice  of  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 
took  him  under  his  protection.  Pope  Leo,  who  was  informed  of 
his  tenets,  was  at  first  inclined  to  pass  the  matter  over  without 
observation,  as  in  truth  his  holiness  had  very  little  inclination  to 
perplex  himself  with  disputes  of  that  kind.  It  became  necessanr, 
however,  from  the  remonstrances  of  the  more  zealous  part  of  the 
clergy,  to  take  some  notice  of  these  new  propositions  of  Luther, 
and  to  condemn  them  by  a  papal  bull.  The  consequence  was, 
that  Luther,  inflamed  with  zeal  and  indignation,  no  longer  kept 
any  measures  with  the  see  of  Rome.  He  composed  a  book, 
which  he  entitled  "The  Babylonish  Captivity,"  in  which  he 
applied  to  the  popedom  all  those  flaming  characters  and  dreadful 
denunciations  of  divine  vengeance  contained  in  Scripture  against 
the  impieties  and  adulteries  of  the  whore  of  Babylon.  He  in- 
veighed against  private  masses,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  any  man 
could  purchase  for  a  small  piece  of  money  to  be  said  for  his  soul, 
or  that  of  his  friend  :  Transubstantiation  he  exploded,  as  neither 
the  doctrine  nor  the  word  was  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  Luther 
indeed  acknowledged  that  the  body  of  our  Savior  was  present  in 
the  sacrament  of  bread  and  wine,  but  very  reasonably  denied  that 
the  bread  and  wine  were  actually  clianged  into  flesh  and  blood. 
The  Dominicans  in  Germany  ordered  this  work  of  Luther's  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner.  But  the  feformer 
was  not  intimidated  :  he,  on  his  part,  caused  the  pope's  bull  and 
the  decretals  to  be  burnt  in  the  market-place  at  Wittemberg.  He 
began  to  be  supported  by  a  very  formidable  party  in  Germany, 
and  he  every  day  opened  some  new  battery  of  attack  against  the 
tenets  of  the  Romish  religion.  The  vows  of  the  priests  and  their 
celibacy  were  represented  as  diabolical  institutions,  in  opposition 
to  the  direct  commands  of  God   Almighty.     The    refusal  of  the 


dearly  shown  Uiat  the  fact  on  which  it  is  founded,  viz.,  that  the  exclusive  Tight 
of  «ale  wan  taken  from  the  AugiiBtines  and  bestowed  on  the  Dominicaos,  is  fmue 
-See  the  Translation  of  Mosheim^  vol.  ii.,  p.  17.  4to.  edit. 
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communion  in  wine  to  the  people,  was  treated  as  a  similar  piece 
of  impiety,  in  violation  of  the  express  injunctions  and  example  of 
our  Savior.  In  short,  Lutlier  disputed  openly  every  one  of  the 
tene^  of  the  Romish  church,  for  which  no  express  authority  could 
be  pointed  out  in  the  Word  of  God. 

One  of  the  first  champions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  wIk)  took  up 
his  pen  a^inst  Luther,  was  Henry  VIII.,  king  of  England^-the 
person  wno  we  shall  see  became  a  few  years  afterwards  the  most 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction.  Henry  liad  been 
educated  in  all  the  subdcties  of  the  schools,  and  was  fond  of  pass- 
ing  for  a  man  of  learning,  and  an  ade|)t  in  the  vain  philosophy  of 
the  times.  He  asked  leave  of  Leo  to  read  and  to  examine  tlie 
works  of  Luther,  which  at  that  time  were  prohibited  under  pain 
of  excommunication  ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  composed  a  treatise 
in  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments,  against  the  attacks  of  Luther, 
which  was  received  by  pope  Leo  (who  very  probably  never  read 
it)  with  the  highest  approbation.  Henry  and  his  successors  (in 
return  for  this  service  done  to  the  church)  had  the  tide  given  them 
of  Defenders  of  the  Faith. 

Meantime  the  rest  of  Europe  took  very  litUe  share  in  these 
disputes,  which  were  confined  almost  solely  to  Germany.  Charles 
V.  was  obliged  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  pope,  who  gave 
him  his  assistance  against  the  atte.npts  of  Francis  I.  upon  Italy. 
He  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  declare  against  the  tenets  of 
Luther,  and  he  summoned  him  to  attend  an  imperial  diet  at  Worms, 
ind  there  give  an  account  of  his  new  doctrines.  The  reformer 
appeared  and  pleaded  his  cause  wiih  great  spirit  and  resolution. 
It  IS  said,  that  the  pope's  nuncio  solicited  Charles,  who  had  given 
Luther  a  safe  conduct,  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  court  of  Rome,  as 
his  predecessor  Sigismund  had  behaved  by  John  Huss  in  the  like 
circumstances  :  hut  Charles  made  answer,  that  he  did  not  choose 
to  liavc  cau^e  to  blush  like  Sigismund  ;  and  he  permitted  Luther, 
llioiigh  condemned  by  the  council,  to  avail  himself  of  his  protection 
and  escape  into  Saxony.  The  elector  of  Saxony  was  now  his 
avowed  fri(Mjd  and  patron.  He  found  his  disciples  daily  increasing: 
the  mn>»«;  was  abolished  in  the  town  of  Wiiiemberg,  and  soon  after 
lhrouj;h  ail  Saxony.  The  ima:^es  of  tjie  saints  were  broken  to 
pieces  ;  ilie  convents  were  slr.il  up;  ilio  monks  and  nuns  returned  to 
a  life  of  freedom  ;  and  Luther,  to  enforce  his  doctrines  by  his  own 
example,  married  a  nun  him^'df.  li  should  be  acknowl(»d;;ed,  to 
the  honor  of  the  reformed  relii^ion,  that  those  priests  who  now  re- 
turned to  the  world,  ^ave  no  handle  to  their  adversaries  to  reproach 
them  with  makini;  an  improper  use  of  their  freedom.  So  far  from 
it,  that  the  manners  of  the  r**formed  clergy  are  universally  acl^now- 
ledged  to  liav«i  exhibited  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  dissolute 
and  scandalous  practices  which  liad  long  prevailed  in  tlio  monas- 
teries. 

The   celebrated    Brasmas,  whose   skeptical    turn  of  tnind  and 
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Strong  ironical  talent  had,  before  the  appearance  of  Luther,  paved 
the  way  for  his  doctrines  by  many  oblique  sarcasms  against  the 
abuses  of  the  Romish  church,  has  enumerated  in  one  of  his 
works  what  he  esteems  to  have  been  capital  errors  in  the  measures 
taken  against  Luther  by  the  see  of  Rome.  These  may  be  re- 
duced to  six  articles,  as  to  some  of  which  the  judgment  of  Eras- 
mus is  certainly  right  ;  in  others,  perhaps,  disputable.  .  The  first 
error  was,  that  the  see  of  Rome  permitted  those  theses  about 
indulgences  to  be  disputed  in  sermons  before  the  people.  2.  That 
they  opposed  to  Luther  only  some  mendicant  friars,  who  were  but 
so  many  declaimers  and  trumpets  of  slander.  3.  Says  he,  they 
should  have  silenced  the  preachers  of  both  parties,  and  appointed 
learned,  prudent,  and  peaceable  men,  who  would  have  calmly  and 
temperately  instructed  the  people,  and  recommended  unanimity 
and  the  love  of  the  gospel.  4.  It  was  a  capital  error,  that  neither 
party  would  yield  or  give  up  the  smallest  or  most  trifling  article. 
6.  The  cruehies  of  the  catholics  against  the  Lutherans  promoted 
the  success  of  their  doctrines.  6.  The  most  effectual  means  of 
persuading  men  of  the  truth  of  their  religion,  would  have  been 
to  have  seriously  amended  their  lives,  and  showed  an  example 
of  penitence  and  real  sanctity.*  The  three  last  of  these  articles 
are,  without  doubt,  most  justly  a  reproach  to  the  catholics,  and 
are  perfectly  unanswerable  ;  but  the  others,  perhaps,  could  not  be 
avoided,  considering  the  state  of  the  church  at  that  time  and  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  Hence,  Bayle  has  made  a  very  just  infer- 
ence when  he  concludes  that  Luther's  design  could  not  have  found 
a  more  favorable  juncture. 

Switzerland  was  the  first  of  the  European  countries  that  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Germany.  Zuinglius,  a  priest  of  Zurich, 
carried  matters  even  further  than  Luther,  and  denied  absolutely 
that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  holy  sacrament  partook  in  any 
degree  of  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The 
outhorijy  of  this  pastor  over  his  native  city  was  very  remarkable. 
He  was  acciiscd  before  the  senate,  and  the  cause  being  tried  in 
form,  a  plurality  of  voices  declared  in  Zuinglius's  favor.  The 
sentence  was  intimated  to  the  people  of  Zurich,  and  in  a  moment 
they  all  declared  themselves  of  the  reformed  religion.  The 
churclics  were  purified,  the  images  pulled  down,  and  the  mass 
abolished. 

Some  years  after  this,  the  city  of  Berne  determined  this  cause 
in  a  manner  still  more  solemn.  The  Romish  relis:ion  was  con- 
demned  bv  the  senate,  after  a  disputation  which  lasted  two 
months.       The  sentence  was  notified    to  the  whole    canton,   and 

•  **  Thoro  is  no  bt^ttcr  way."  sivs  Lord  Bacon,  *'  to  atop  the  rise  of  new  spcts 
and  schisms,  than  to  reform  ahusos,  compound  the  lesser  difTerences,  proceed 
mildly  fn»m  the  first;  rrfrain  from  sanguinary  persecutions,  and  rather  to  soAen 
and  win  the  principal  leaders,  by  pacing  and  advancing  them,  than  to  em 
ihem  by  violence  and  bitterness. "—Bacon  •  Moral  Essays,  sect  i.,  essay  zil. 
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most  cheerfully  received  ;  and  the  people  of  Basle  soon  after 
compelled  their  senate  to  pronounce  a  like  decree.  Five  of  the 
smallest  cantons  in  Switzerland  were  yet  zealous  adherents  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  took  up  arms  in  dcTcnce  of  their  faitii.  An 
army  of  proiestanis  was  levied  in  order  to  convert  them,  hut 
Zuinglius,  at  their  head,  was  unfortunately  killed  and  his  party 
defeated.  The  catholics,  who  considered  him  as  a  detestable 
heretic,  ordered  his  body  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and  burnt  to  ashes. 
^ '  Meantime  Luthcranism  was  making  its  progress  towards  the 
north  of  Europe.  Religion  was  the  cause  of  a  very  great  and 
important  revolution  at  this  time,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway  had  been  united 
under  Margaret  of  Waldemar,  in  the  year  1397.  The  Swedes 
endeavored  to  break  this  union,  in  llie  year  1452.  They  rose 
in  rebellion,  and  unanimously  chose  ilicir  great  marshal,  Charles 
Canutson,  for  their  king.  They  were,  however,  forced  again  to 
fubmit  to  the  yoke  of  Denmark.  Beins;  again  oppressed,  they 
rebelled  once  more,  and  elected  for  iljomselves  a  governor,  at 
tlie  lime  w!ien  Chrisiiem  II.,  a  n)Oit  tyrannical  prince,  was  raised 
lo  tiie  throne  of  the  united  kingdoms.  Trollo,  the  archbishop  of 
Upsal,  in  Sweden,  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  tyrant  to 
extinguish  the  hbcrties  of  his  native  cuuniry.  Tiie  great  senate 
of  Sweden  deposed  him  on  that  account  from  his  episcopal  dig- 
nity. Tiie  prelaij  had  recourse  to  Leo  X.,  who  granted  him  a 
bull,  laying  tiic  kingdom  under  a  senicoce  of  excommunication. 
The  king  and  his  primaie,  armed  with  this  instrument  of  ven- 
geance, set  ont  for  Stockholm.  The  affrighted  Swedes  returned 
ro  their  allegiant  e,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Christiern,  and 
Trollo  was  rebioreJ  to  his  episcopal  functions.  Seven  hostages 
wer.?  2:iven  a^  a  si  curiiy  of  ih'i  loyally  of  the  Swedes,  and  among 
these  v.ai  ihfj  yoiirij;  Gusiavus  Va>a,  v.Iio  was  destined  lo  be  the 
deliverer  of  hli  countrv.  After  this  acconunouaiion,  so  favorable 
to  Clui^iier.i,  il^e  principal  senators  and  nobNs  were  invited  by 
lije  inoinrch  Ut  an  r.jtrrtainmeni.  Amidst  the  most  unlyoiinded 
fe>'.ivi'.y,  ;he  a'-t  hlji^ljop  mad*?  liis  entry,  the  pope's  bull  in  his 
Iwnd,  anil  in  th»  Lam*?  of  the  chureh  demanded  satisfaction  for 
ihe  u<\z*-i  1:3  ha  1  su^taineil.  Tim  senlenct;  of  excoujuiunicalion 
was  read  aloii  1,  a:ul  the  tvrani  Christiern  ordered  his  cuards  lo 
seize  the  wh*;!  •  ^eiiaie  and  nobility.  Ninety-four  senators,  and 
an  iminen-ie  nu:n!)er  of  the  nobility  and  citizens,  were  put  lo 
death  uiihout  lu^Tcy,  and  the  whole  city  of  Slockliolm  was  a 
scene  of  rarnac^e.  Anion:;  those  who  were  the  victims  to  this 
infernal  reven.:  •  was  Eri-:  Va<a,  the  father  of  young  Gustavus, 
and  ii<  ["hew  to  Charles  Canutson.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of 
this  V'Mith  to  e<rnpe  from  prison;  he  Him!  to  the  mountains  of 
Dalt'cnrl  .1,  v.  Imt**  h*  ronr't-aiod  himsell  in  the  disguise  of  a  work- 
man in  tiie  h.in«s.  l>y  degrees  he  opened  his  project  to  his  cora* 
panions,  discovered  to  liiem  bis  name  and  rank,  and  soon  attacbed 
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to  himself  a  considerable  number  of  adherents.  The  city  of 
Lubock  furnished  them  with  arms,  and  he  was  joined  by  such 
numbers,  that  at  length  he  took  the  field  against  the  generals  of 
Christiern,  gained  some  advantages,  and  recovered  a  considerable 
part  of  the  country.  That  inhuman  tyrant  took  a  revenge  worthy 
of  himself;  he  caused  the  mother  and  sister  of  Gustavus,  whom  he 
had  long  confined  in  prison,  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

The  Danes  themselves,  irritated  by  the  oppressions  of  Chris- 
tiern, determined  at  length  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  His  uncle 
Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  headed  the  insurrection,  and  Den- 
mark, by  the  voice  of  the  chief  nobility  and  senators,  pronounced 
a  formal  sentence  of  deposition,  which  they  transmitted  to  Chris- 
tiern in  his  palace  at  Copenhagen.  A  single  magistrate  entered 
his  presence,  and  delivered  to  him  his  sentence,  which  he  obeyed 
like  a  coward,  as  he  had  reigned  like  a  tyrant.  He  betook  him- 
self to  Flanders,  where  he  in  vain  solicited  assistance  from  his 
father-in-law,  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  to  regain  his  kingdom. 
The  duke  of  Holstein  was  elected  king  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way; and  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  was  rewarded 
with  the  crown  of  Sweden,  which  had  formerly  been  held  by  his 
grand-uncle,  Charles  Canutson. 

The  bull  of  Leo  X.,  and  its  bloody  consequences,  had  entirely 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  from  the  religion 
of  Rome.  Gustavus  was  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  Luther, . 
whose  tenets  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  northern 
kingdoms.  Frederic,  king  of  Denmark,  concurred  with  him  in 
the  design,  and  llicy  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  establish  the 
reformed  rclisioa  in  place  of  the  catholic.  The  clcrev  were 
the  more  easily  reconciled  lo  it  as  the  episcopal  hierarchy  was 
preserved,  though  the  revenues  of  the  bishops  and  their  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  were  considerably  retrenched.  Gustavus  Vasa 
reigned  in  peace  for  a  long  term  of  years;  and,  though  an  abso- 
lute monarch,  contributed  greatly  to  the  happiness  and  aggran- 
dizement of  his  kin2;doui.  He  was  the  first  who  made  foreign 
nations  sensible  of  the  weight  which  Sweden  might  have  in  the 
afiairs  of  Europe,  at  ihe  lime  when,  as  we  have  seen,  European 
policy  was  putting  on  a  new  face,  and  when  the  ideH  first  arose 
of  cs(a!)]ishing  a  balance  of  power. 

Whil«;  tlic  tenets  of  Luther  were  thus  rapidly  gaining  ground 
in  the  North,  the  followini;  fact  will  convince  us,  diat  he  arrogated 
to  himself  an  authority,  very  little  short  of  that  of  the  pope,  in 
Germanv. 

Philip,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  CasscI,  had  taken  a  disgust  at 
liis  wife,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  who  he  alleged  was 
intolerablv  uzlv,  and  addicted  to  drunkenness.  The  secret  was, 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  the  name  Saal, 
whom  he  wanted  to  marry.     Luther  at  this  time,  with  five  of  his 
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followers,  was  holding  a  kind  of  synod  at  Wittembere  for  the 
regulation  of  all  matters  regarding  the  church.  The  landerave 
presented  to  him  a  petition,  setting  forth  his  case,  in  which  he  at 
ih^  same  time  insinuated,  that  in  case  Luther  and  his  doctors 
should  refuse  him  a  dispensation  of  polygamy,  he  would,  perhaps, 
be  obliged  to  ask  it  of  the  pope.  The  synod  were  under  consid- 
erable difficulty.  The  interest  of  the  landgrave  was  too  formida- 
ble to  be  disregarded,  and  at  the  same  time  to  favor  him,  they 
must  assume  to  themselves  a  power  of  breaking  a  law  of  scripture. 
The  temporal  consideration  was  more  powerful  than  the  spiritual 
one.  They  agreed  to  give  Philip  a  dispensation  for  polygamy, 
and  he  accordingly  married  his  favorite,  even  with  the  consent  of 
his  former  wife. 

The  successful  example  of  Luther  gave  rise  to  reformers  of 
different  kinds,  and  among  the  rest  two  fanatics  of  Saxony, 
whose  names  were  Stork  and  Muncer,  pretended  to  reform  both 
the  catholics  and  the  Lutherans.  It  was  their  notion  that  the 
gospel  gave  them  a  warrant  for  propagating  their  tenets  by  force 
of  anns,  which  they  grounded  on  these  words  of  scripture:  "  I 
am  come  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword."  They  condemned 
the  baptism  of  infants,  and  rebaptized  their  disciples  when  they 
were  come  to  the  age  of  manhood^  whence  they  got  the  naoie 
of  Anabaptists.  They  preached  up  an  universal  eouality  amonr 
mankind,  and  strenuously  contended  both  for  religious  and  civu 
liberty;  but  it  was  their  error  to  be  too  violent.  They  had  not 
strength  to  support  their  sanguinar)'  notion  of  converting  men  by 
tlie  sword  ;  and  after  committing  some  horrible  outrages,  they 
were  defeated  by  tlie  regular  troops  of  the  empire,  andf  Muncer 
and  several  of  his  associates  had  their  heads  cut  off  upon  a  scaf- 
fold at  Mulhausen. 

The  united  power  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope  found  it  no 
longer  possible,  liowever,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  diet  of  Spires  endeavored  to  accommodate  matters 
by  articles  of  reconciliation  between  the  Lutherans  and  catholics, 
fourteen  of  the  cities  of  Germany  and  several  of  the  electors 
entered  a  formal  protest  against  the  articles  of  the  diet  of  Spires; 
and  from  this  circumstance,  the  partisans  of  the  refonned  religion 
became  ever  after  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Protestants. 
The  protestants  gave  in  to  the  assembly  of  Augsbure  a  confes* 
sion  of  their  faith,  which  has  become  the  standard  of  their  doc« 
irines. 

The  Anabaptists,  who  were  not  suppressed  by  their  defeat  at 
Mulhausen,  and  the  (ate  of  their  leader  and  spiritual  guide,  con- 
tinued to  commit  new  devastations.  They  surprised  and  took 
possession  of  tlie  city  of  Munster,  where  they  preached  their 
doctrines  with  such  effect,  tliat  the  people,  inspired  with  frenzy, 
expelled  tiieir  bishop,  and  declared  tiiat  they  would  have  no 
other  governor  than  Ood  Alim^aty.  M«ttliiai,  who  was  their 
▼OL.  II.  58 
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chief  prophet,  having  been  killed  in  a  sally  from  the  town  upoa 
the  troops  of  the  bishop  who  had  laid  siege  to  it,  John  Boccold, 
a  journeyman  tailor,  who  had  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Jack  of  Leyden,  caused  himself  with  great  ceremonv  to  be 
anointed  king,  and  appointed  twelve  apostles  to  proclaim  his  sove- 
reign authority  over  all  the  lower  Germany.  One  of  his  favorite 
tenets  was  polygamy,  and  he  set  a  most  illustrious  example  him- 
self by  marrying  fourteen  wives.  One  of  his  wives  having  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  his  divine  mission,  Boccold  immediately 
cut  off  her  head,  and  the  thirteen  others  danced  round  her  body 
with  transports  of  joy.  Munster  being  closely  besieged,  thb 
fanatic  defended  the  city  obstinately  during  twelve  months:  but 
he  fell  at  length  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  own 
followers;  and  his  enemies,  whom  his  obstinate  courage  had  much 
exasperated,  put  him  to  death  with  every  circumstance  of  cruelty. 
The  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  was  not  annihilated;  but  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  from  being  the  most  sanguinary  of  all  the  species  of 
religious  enthusiasts,  they  are  become  one  of  the  most  peaceable 
and  harmless. 

In  the  meantime,  while  these  outrages  of  the  Anabaptists  fur- 
nished a  handle  of  invective  to  the  generality  of  the  catholics 
against  every  kind  of  innovation  in  religion,  the  more  rational  part 
of  them  beheld  in  the  austere  but  pure  and  simple  manners  of 
the  protestant  leaders  a  contrast  which  was  very  favorable  to  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  dispassionate  and  solemn  man- 
ner, in  which  the  cities  of  Switzerland  had  proceeded,  attracted 
the  attention  and  respect  of  all  Euroj)c.  The  magistrates  of 
Geneva,  after  a  long  and  most  deliberate  discussion  in  the  senate, 
where  every  body  was  at  liberty  to  propose  arc;nmenis  or  to 
answer  them,  solemnly  condemned  the  Romish  religion,  and  put 
up  that  memorable  inscription  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
town-house:  ''  In  remembrance  of  the  divine  sroodness^  by  irhick 
he  hath  enabled  us  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Jlnlichrist^  to  aboli^ 
superstition^  and  to  recover  our  liberty.^^  The  protestants  here 
got  the  name  of  Eignots,  a  corrupted  term,  signifying  bound 
bt/  an  oath^*  which  has  since  been  further  corrupted  into 
Huguenots. 

John  Calvin,  vulgarly  accounted  the  founder  of  the  Refor- 
mation at  Geneva,  was  not  in  fact  so;  matters  had  taken  that  turn 
I  have  mentioned,  and  the  senate  had  established  the  protestant 
creed,  before  this  reformer  made  any  figure.  Calvin,  who  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  born  at  Noyons,  was  possessed  of  very  good 
talents,  and  wrote  much  better  than  Luiher.  He  had,  likewise, 
a  considerable  share  of  the  learning  of  the  times,  that  is  to  say, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  School  philosophy;  but  his  disposition  was 
harsh,  austere,   and    tyrannical.     On    his   coming  to  Geneva,  he 

*  A  corruption  of  the  German  word  Eid-genMsmi. 
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found  the  protestant  creed  extremely  agreeable  in  most  points  lo 
the  notions  wliioh  he  iiad  propagated  in  his  "  Institutiones  Chris- 
iian«  ;"  but  he  foresaw  that  aniclcs  of  faith  would  not  be  long 
in  observance  without  a  proper  system  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  them  ;  he,  therefore,  established  synods,  consistories, 
and  deacons,  and  prescribed  a  regular  form  of  praying  and  of 
preaching.  The  magistracy  of  Geneva  gave  these  ordinances 
the  authority  of  law  ;  and  they  were  adopted  by  six  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  by  the  protestants  of  France,  and  the  presbyterians  of 
Scotland.  His  ablest  advocates  will  find  no  apology  for  his  per- 
secution of  the  learned  Castalio,  whom  he  caused  to  be  expelled 
from  his  country  ;  and  far  less  for  the  inhumanity  of  his  conduct 
to  Servetus,  who,  having  presumed  to  controvert  some  of  his 
tenets,  was  tied  to  a  stake  and  burnt  alive.  These,  it  must  be 
owned,  are  no  commendable  methods  of  propagating  the  mild 
and  humane  relisrion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  truth  is,  neither 
Luther  nor  Calvin  assumed  the  character  of  inspired  apostles : 
if  thev  had,  their  follies  and  their  vices  would  have  belled  their 
pretence  ;  but  the  scheme  of  reformation  which  they  proposed, 
and  partially  brought  about,  was  unquestionably  a  good  one,  who- 
ever had  been  its  founders.  It  is  to  be  examined  by  the  test  of 
reason,  and  derives  no  blemish  or  dishonor  from  the  men,  or  even 
the  motives  which  first  gave  rise  to  it.  This  observation  wiD 
apply  yet  in  a  stronger  degree  to  what  I  must   now  proceed  to 

five  an  account  of, — the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
Insland. 

The  origin  of  the  Reformation  in  England  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
cause  still  more  remote  from  the  real  interests  of  religion  than  that 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  learned 
WiclifTe  had  bocin  an  aMack  aj^ainst  manv  of  the  abuses  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  both  in  his  sermons  to  the  people  and  in  his 
writings.  In  order  to  render  the  perusal  of  tiie  scriptures  more 
universal,  he  translated  them  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  a  meas- 
ure by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Romish  teachers,  whose  aim  it 
had  ever  been  to  prevent  the  people  at  large  from  any  exer- 
cise of  ilicir  own  jtiHgnT^nt  in  spiritual  matters,  tint  they  might 
more  iniplictlv  rely  on  the  guidance  of  the  church.  The 
doctrines  of  WiclifTe  had  their  influence  with  manv  men  of 
learninsj  and  taleuN  ;  but  they  had  not  an  exten«?ive  currency 
witli  the  people.  These  were  taught  to  stigmatize  the  followers 
of  Widifir  by  the  name  of  Ijollards,  ^a  term  of  reproach  and 
ridicule  ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  his  opinions  from  making  their 
way  by  a  silent  progress  among  the  rational  and  thinking  part  of 
the  nation.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  a  prince  aw^alously  attached  from 
education  lo  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  he  ww 
yet  more  addicted  to  the  unrestrained   gratification   of  his  pat 
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sions,  and  this,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  minor,  though  immediate 
causes  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 

Henry  VIII.  had  been  married  for  above  eighteen  years  to 
Catharine  of  Spain,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
aunt  to  Charles  V.,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  one  of  them 
then  alive,  the  princess  Mary,  afterwards  aueen  of  England. 
Henry  was  a  voluptuous  prince  and  fond  of  women.  Among 
others  of  his  favorites,  he  conceived  a  passion  for  Anne  BuUen, 
the  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman,  who  had  either  the  prudence 
or  the  address,  by  resisting  his  advances,  to  win  so  much  upon 
his  affections,  as  to  make  him  form  the  resolution  of  raising  her  to 
the  throne,  and  displacing  queen  Catharine :  the  difficulty  was 
how  to  obtain  a  divorce  ;  but  an  expedient  was  not  long  wanting. 
Catharine  had  been  first  married  to  prince  Arthur,  the  elder 
brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  upon  his  death  was  married  to 
Henry,  in  virtue  of  a  dispensation  from  pope  Julius  II.  The* 
conscience  of  Henry  began  to  be  extremely  alarmed  on  account 
of  this  incestuous  connection,  which  he  had  now  maintained  for 
eighteen  years  :  he,  therefore,  solicited  Clement  VII.  to  annul 
the  dispensation  of  his  predecessor  Julius,  and  to  declare  his  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  to  be  a  violation  of  divine  and  human  laws. 
Clement  was  reduced  to  a  most  disagreeable  dilemma.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  empe- 
ror Charles  V.,  yet  he  was  extremely  unwilling  to  incur  the 
resentment  or  enmity  of  a  prince  of  Henry's  violent  disposition. 
In  this  situation,  he  endeavored  to  gain  lime  by  negotiating, 
temporizing,  and  settling  preliminaries,  in  hopes  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, Henry's  passion  might  cool,  and  tliere  might  be  no  necessity 
for  so  disagreeable  a  decision  ;  hut  tlie  pontiff  was  mistaken  ;  the 
king  of  England  had  the  matter  most  seriously  at  heart,  and  was 
resolved  to  compass  this  match  with  Anne  Bullen  whatever  it 
might  cost  him.  He  applied  to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  at 
Paris,  and  the  otljer  French  universities,  for  their  opinion  upon 
this  momentous  case,  which  his  agents,  by  the  proper  distribution 
of  Englisli  .2;old,  found  means  to  secure  in  his  favor.  Even  the 
Jewish  Rabbis  were  consulted  ;  and  all  finally  concurred  in  de- 
claring the  marriage  with  Catharine  to  be  illegal,  and  that  pope 
Julius  had  no  right  to  have  dispensed  with  the  law  of  Leviticus. 
Armed  with  this  authority,  Henry,  who  had  his  own  clergy  at  his 
coniiuand,  prevailed  on  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
annul  his  marriage.  The  repudiated  queen  retired  from  court, 
and  Anne  Bnilen  was  advanced  to  her  dignity.  It  was  the 
ne:;o!iarion  of  this  divorce,  whicii  occasioned  the  fall  of  cardinal 
Wolscy.  Henry  imputed  the  pope's  hesitation  in  that  affair  to 
Wolsey's  disnpj)robation  of  the  measure.  He  had,  as  we  have 
forfu^i  Iv  observed,  made  the  cardinal  chancellor  of  England.  He 
now  deprivtMl  hini  ot'  that  ollice,  and  confiscated  his  whole  estate. 
He    relented,    however,    a    short   time    afterwards  :    Wolsev    was 
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allowed  for  some  time  to  enjoy  his  temporal  possessions;  but  the 
inconstant  monarch  soon  after  renewed  his  prosecutions,  and  the 
cardinal  being  arrested  for  high  treason,  disease  and  anguish  of 
mmd  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  ofHce  of 
chancellor  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  man  of  low  extraction,  but 
worthy,  bv  his  integrity  and  abilities,  of  the  dignity  to  which  he 
was  raised.  He,  too.  soon  after  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  inhumanity 
and  caprice  of  his  master. 

Clement  VII.,  who  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  for  the 
favor  of  Henry,  resolved,  at  least,  to  keep  well  with  the  emperor, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  immediately  issued  a  bull  condemning  the 
sentence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbur}'.  This  measure  deprived 
the  see  of  Rome  of  all  authority  over  the  kingdom  of  England. 
Henry  immediately  obliged  his  clcrg}'  to  declare  Aim  head  of 
^the  church ;  and  his  parliament,  without  hesitation,  confirmed 
'  this  title,  and  entirely  suppressed  the  jK)pe's  authority  within  hb 
dominions.  The  first  measure  which  he  took  in  virtue  of  his 
supremacy  of  the  national  church  was  the  abolition  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  confiscation  of  their  immense  riches,  which,  accord- 
ing to  bishop  Burnetts  calculation,  amounted,  besides  an  immense 
value  in  plate  and  jewels,  to  a  yearly  revenue  of  £  1,600,000. 
Out  of  these  spoils  he  founded  six  new  bishoprics,  and  a  college; 
— rewarded  a  few  of  his  own  servants  so  largely  as  to  enable  them 
to  found  what  are  now  some  of  the  wealthiest  houses  in  the  Brit- 
ish peerage; — and  converted  the  remainder  to  his  own  use.  It 
was  pity  that,  in  the  execution  of  this  measure,  which  was  cer- 
tainly attended  with  many  '«iibslaiiiial  political  advantages,  there 
should  have  been  so  much  indulp;ence  of  that  savage  spirit  of 
destruction,  whicli  has  deprived  posterity  not  only  of  many  of  the 
finest  Gothic  structures,  but  of  innnv  valuable  treasures  of  learn- 
inir,  which  were  contained  in  the  libraries  belonging  to  the  ancient 
abbeys  nncl  nionastfries. 

Vc>t  Henry,  ihoirjh  he  had  thus  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  and 
cle<;poiltMl  and  iil)o!l>ihed  iho  monasteries,  had  not  renounced  the 
re!i:rian  o(  the  rhnrch  of  Rome.  He  still  prided  himself  on  his 
tlile  of  D('f<Muler  of  tlie  Faiili.  and  he  continued,  in  ever)'  reSjiect, 
to  he  a  !;oo(I  ratholir,  except  that  he  chose  to  be  pope  in  his  own 
kincdoin.  He  was  as  great  an  enemy  tc>  the  tenets  of  Luther,  of 
I'aU  in,  or  of  WirHfTe,  as  he  was  to  tlie  >nj)rcinarv  of  the  Roman 
pontiff;  and  tlie  favorers  of  ihe  latkr,  as  well  as  those  who 
espoused  the  doctrines  of  ihe  fnraier,  were  ef]tially  the  victims  of 
sanzninnry  persecution.  Menniiine  the  passion  of  tlie  king  was 
cooled  for  Ar.ne  BuIIen,  and  had  changed  its  object.  He  Iwd 
fallen  in  lf)ve  vvi'.h  Juno  Seyn)oirr,  one  of  tlie  maids  of  honor,  and 
he  \\^s  not  ashan^ed  to  amise  the  queen  of  adultery  upon  the 
most  frivolous  jrrouuds,  which  mit:ht  have  been  furnislied  by  the 
conduct  of  even  the  most  virtuous  woman  upon  earth.  Compli- 
ments, idly  paid   to  her  beauty  by  some  ot  her  courtiers,  were 
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construed  into  proofs  of  a  crin(iinal  intercourse.  The  parliament, 
with  the  meanest  submission  to  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  passed 
sentence  of  death,  and  Anne  Bullen  was  remQved  from  the  throne 
to  the  scaffold.  She  left  by  Henr}'  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  after- 
wards queen  of  England.  Henry  was  next  day  publicly  nsarried 
to  Jane  Seymour,  who,  happily  for  herself,  died  about  a  year 
afterwards.  His  fourth  wife  was  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  did  not 
retain  his  affections  above  nine  months.  He  represented  to  his 
clergy,  that  at  the  time  he  married  her  he  had  not  given  his 
inward  consent;  but  it  is  less  surprising  that  a  monarch  of  this 
character  should  urge  such  an  excuse,  than  that  his  clergy  and 
parliament  should  sustain  it.  Anne  was  divorced,  and  he  married 
for  his ////i  wife  Catharine  Howard.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  Sir  Thomas  More  incurred,  as  Wolsey  had  done,  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  sovereign.  He  disapproved  of  the  match  with  Catha- 
rine: he  was  accused  of  heresy  and  treason,  condemned  and* 
beheaded.  The  character  of  Catharine  Howard,  which  had  been 
rather  suspicious  before  her  marriage,  was  soon  a  sufficient  pretext 
for  a  new  sentence  of  divorce;  yet  her  crimes,  in  the  eye  of 
Henry,  were  such  as  nothing  but  her  blood  could  expiate,  and 
she,  like  Anne  Bullen,  was  publicly  beheaded.  Catharine  Parr, 
the  sixth  in  order  whom  this  tyrant  advanced  to  his  bed,  escaped 
very  narrowly  from  the  fate  of  her  predecessors,  for  having  dared, 
with  loo  much  zeal,  to  combat  some  of  his  religious  opinions:  she, 
however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  him.  The  political 
occurrences  of  the  reign  of  Henry,  as  we  have  seen,  regarded 
chiefly  matters  of  religion.  His  warlike  enterprises  we  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  in  treating  of  his  contemporaries,  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  He  died  at  length,  to  the  relief  of  his  subjects,  in  tlie 
year  1547,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  the  throne  of 
Eno^jand  lo  Edward  Vl.,  his  son  by  Jane  Seymour. 

During  ilie  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  jM'otcstant  religion  pre- 
vailed in  England,  because  the  sentiments  of  the  prince  were 
favorable  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation;  bnt  this  period  of 
toleration  was  short,  for  Edward,  of  whom  his  people  had  jusdy 
conceived  great  hopes,  died  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  He  had, 
ii|)on  his  death-bed,  conveyed  the  crown  to  his  cousin,  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  descended  of  Henry  VH.,  in  prejudice  of  his  sister  Mary; 
but,  after  a  short  struggle,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  civil  war, 
tlie  party  of  Mary  prevailed,  and  the  unfortunate  Jane  fell  a  victim 
to  the  partial  affection  of  hor  cousin,  and  the  favor  of  a  great 
body  of  the  people,  who  wished  lo  see  her  settled  upon  a  throne 
which  her  moderation  would  ratlier  have  declined  than  accepted. 
Mary,  who  inherited  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  disposition  of  her 
father,  began  her  reign  by  putting  to  death  her  cousin  Jane, 
together  with  her  father-in-law  and  husband.  This  outset  was  a 
prognostic  of  the   temper  of  her  reign,  which  was  one  continued 
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scene  of  bloodshed  and  persecution.     The  protestants,  who  had 
muhiplied  exceedingly  during  the  short  reign  of  Edward,   were 

Serseculed  with  the  most  sanguinary  rigor.  It  was  a  doctrine  of 
lary's,  as  bishop  Burnet  informs  us,  thai  as  the  souls  of  heretics 
are  afterwards  to  be  etcnially  burning  in  hell,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  proper  than  to  imitate  the  divine  vengeance,  by  burn- 
ing them  on  earth.  In  the  course  of  this  reign  it  is  computed  that 
about  eight  hundred  persons  were  burnt  alive  in  England.  Yet 
this  monster  of  a  woman  died  in  peace;  with  the  consideration,  no 
doubt,  of  having  merited  eternal  happiness  as  a  reward  of  tliat  zeal 
•he  had  shown  in  support  of  the  tnie  religion.* 

Mary  was  succeeded  by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Bullen  —  a  protestant ;  and,  pcriiaps,  more  zealously  so, 
firom  an  abhorrence  of  the  creed  of  her  sister.  The  bulk  of  the 
nation,  influenced  naturally  by  the  same  motives,  became  in  her 
reign  zealous  protestants.  From  that  period  the  religion  of  Eng- 
land became  stationary.  The  liturgy  was  settled  in  its  present 
form,  and  the  hierarchy  of  protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  priests, 

•  Mary  had  prcparrd  U)  employ  the  samo  Tiieanfi  for  the  pitirpation  of  hcrety 
from  \\oT  kini;<l<)in  of  Ireland,  but  Iht  p«irpo8<*  was  defeated  by  a  sinifular  acci- 
dent. Th**  f  i!!<»\vinij  account  wot  found  amonij  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Jaine*  Ware, 
copied  from  Iho  papers  of  Richard,  earl  of  Cork  : — 

**  Queoii  Mary  liavin;j  dealt  wverely  with  the  pnitestants  iii  England,  about 
the  laltrr  end  of  her  r»^ijxn,  wijjned  a  romml'<'»ion  fjr  lo  lake  the  »amc  courw*  with 
ihem  in  Ireland  ;  and  to  execute  Ih'*  same  v/ilh  irrealer  force,  nhe  nominates 
I>r.  ('ole  one  f»f  Uje  coni.Tii««ion<  r*.  Th»<«  doctor  cominjr  wiUi  ihe  cotnniiKHiun  to 
Chewier,  on  liis  joiirney,  tiie  iiiHyor  of  ih-t  ci:y,  hi-ariu^  that  her  majesty  %vaa 
•endio;;  a  mes«r.'r,.r  into  In  Ir.nd,  and  !»»'  ^>*>ng  a  churchman,  \vail<"d  on  tlie 
dorfor,  will,  in  (iist'oiir«»«»  with  Ih*^  mavor.  takeili  out  of  a  cloak-bajj  a  leather  Uix, 
«yinT  unto  hini,  tfrrf  i.»  a  rommission  that  trili  l*r^h  the  hrrrtics  of  Ireland, 
(c%\hnj  the  proteslantj  by  that  title.")  The  rn>od-t%oman  of  the  house  being 
well  a'fecled  to  tli '  protestint  reh^^ion,  and  al-'O  havini;  a  brother,  named  John 
Kd'n.'iii«i<.  of  llic  s.iin^.  th"n  a  citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  the  doc- 
lors  v.fr.:t  ;  l»iii  w.itriiiri^r  h«'r  convenient  time,  while  the  mayor  t<H)k  his  leave, 
an>l  t!ii'  d  -^I'T  c  >:ii[»!;iijenled  htm  down  Htairt.  h)ie  ojK*ns  tlu*  Ihix,  t*ikeH  ll»e  com- 
niijii.n  'lU*,  an!  placcti  in  h»Mi  thereof  a  shevt  "f  p.-i|>er  with  a  park  of  cards 
wrip[»»'d  up  ih'Tfin,  llie  kniv  of  cltjb*  N-m^f  hcvt\  uppermf»i«l.  The  doctor 
eotnm.;  II ji  to  liM  »liatnl»er,  »uii;¥t»ciinjj  n«»iliinu  of  wnal  had  In'en  done,  put  up 
Uie  b.n  m  f<>rm«rlv.  The  next  day,  i;ounf  to  the  woter-side.  wind  and  nesilier 
t^Ttinr  hi:n,  he  miN  towanl*  Irel.and,  and  landed  '»n  the  7th  "f  October,  l-V>M,  it 
Dul)hn.  Then  comjnfr  to  the  ca*fle.the  L*>rd  Fitzwalters  beintj  Ixjtd  Deputy, 
sent  for  Inm  t>  coni»»  In  f  m»  huii  and  the  priry-eounc*! ;  who,  comini;  in,  alVr  ho 
bmd  nnde  a  hjhm'^Ii,  nMatiui;  upon  whal  account  he  cam*»  orer,  he  presents  tl»o 
box  unto  the  Loril  Deputy,  who  c-in*in«r  it  to  be  oprned,  that  the  srrretiry  mif^ht 
read  the  c«)mmiMjon.  tlieri*  wa*  n^thm:^  save  a  pack  of  rarda,  with  the  knave  of 
clubs  uppenn*>»l ;  uhich  not  only  startled  the  Lord  I)eputy  and  council,  but  tJw 
doctor,  who  tsstirvd  them  he  had  a  comniission,  but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone. 
Then  the  Lord  I)ep»i!y  ma»le  nnnwer — iM  us  hare  awKhrr  eammifsion^  and 
we  trili  shujJJr  the  cards  in  the  meantrhUe.  The  doctor,  t>ein<j  trouMed  in  his 
Bund.  went  awav.  and  returned  into  Ku'^land  ;  and  coniinjj  to  the  court,  obtained 
•nothor  coniMii-^^i'-n  ;  but  i«'wvin  ♦  for  a  wmd  on  th**  wati-r-side,  news  can»e  to 
bim  that  Uie  4pi«*e:i  wvs  d'^ad  ;  and  thus  <i«Hl  preserved  the  protestants  of  Ire- 
Und" 

Queen  F.liiiNnh  -ai*  **>  delifrhted  isilh  thi«  story,  that  slie  sent  for  Kliiabeth 
Edmonds,  and  jjave  h«*r  a  pension  of  firty  pounds  during  her  life  tjee  Coi, 
Hibernia  Anglicana,  or  History  of  IrcUod«  vol  ii  ,  p.  30d.~Harleiao  MiseeUuij, 
Ho.  79.^ — Modbeim's  Eocles.  Ifistorj,  foI.  U.,  p.  70. 
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and  deacons  established  as  it  now  continues.  The  church  of 
England,  in  her  tenets,  has  chiefly  conformed  to  the  Lutheran 
system  of  reformation. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  on  many  accounts  remarkable,  we  shall 
by  and  by  consider  in  a  civil  point  of  view.  It  is  suflScient  at 
present  to  observe,  that  with  regard  to  religion  her  administratioo 
was  mild  and  moderate.  The  laws  gave  their  countenance  to 
the  established  mode  of  worship,  but  authorized  no  persecution  of 
those  who  peaceably  approved  themselves  good  and  quiet  subjects, 
whatever  were  their  opinions  on  controverted  points  of  theology. 

Thus  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  obtained,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  a  permanent  footing  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  in  England. 
The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  we  shall  afterwards 
observe  in  treating  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  But  we  have  not  yet  accomplished  our  plan  of 
a  complete  delineation  of  those  remarkable  occurrences  which 
characterized  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


DitcoTERT  of  America. — Columbus  discovers  Cuba — The  Caribbecs  Amer- 
ica — Description  of  Inhabitants  and  Productions — Cruelties  of  the  Spaniards — 
Conquest  or  Mexico — Discovery  of  Peru — Administration  of  the  Spaniards — 
Possessions  of  other  European  Nations  in  America. 


Amoxg  those  great  events  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Charles 
V.  was  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Fernando  Cortes,  and  of  Peru 
by  the  Pizarros.  The  discovery  of  the  American  continent  by 
Columbus  was  made  some  years  before,  in  the  preceding  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  we  have  postponed  till  now  to  mention 
that  great  event,  that  we  may  here  delineate  the  whole  in  one  con- 
nected view. 

The  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  rendered  Spain,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of 
tlie  most  powerful  monarchies  in  Europe.  The  enterprising  genius 
of  one  man  now  opened  to  her  a  source  of  wealth,  to  all  appear- 
ance incxlinu^liblc. 

Chrisioj)lier  Columbus,  an  obscure  individual,  but  a  man  of  a 
penetrating  genius,  struck  with  the  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese, 
was  seized  with  an  irresistible  ardor  of  achieving  something  that 
might  perpetuate  his  fame,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gratifi^  his 
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predominant  passion  of  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  adventure.  He 
applied  first  to  the  state  of  Genoa,  of  which  he  was  a  subject,  and 
humbly  solicited  the  public  aid  for  assistance  to  attempt  some  dis- 
coveries in  the  western  seas.  He  was  treated  as  a  visionary  by 
bis  countr}'men;  and  with  the  same  ill  success  he  made  applica- 
tion to  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  of  England.  He  then  betook 
himself  to  Spain,  where,  after  fruidess  solicitation  for  several  years, 
be  at  length  obtained  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  an  armament 
of  three  small  ships,  and  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  ducats, 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  voyage.  After  a  navigation  of 
thirty-three  days  from  the  Canary  Islands,  during  which  time  his 
crew,  despairing  of  ever  obtaining  sight  of  land,  repeatedly  threat- 
ened to  throw  their  admiral  overboard,  he  at  length  arrived  at 
one.  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  which  he  named  San  Salvador;  and 
soon  after,  he  discovered  the  Islands  of  Cgba  and  Hispaniola,  which 
be  took  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  monarchs  of  Spain. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  islands,  from  their  distance  from  the  con- 
tinent, could  give  him  no  hopes  of  those  immense  discoveries 
which  were  to  follow;  he  therefore  returrted,  within  the  course  of 
seven  months,  to  Spain,  bringing  with  him  some  of  the  natives  of 
Hispaniola,  some  rarities  of  the  country,  and  some  presents  in 
gold.  lie  was  received  with  triumphal  honors,  and  regarded  by 
the  Spaniards  as  something  more  than  human.  There  was  now 
DO  difliculty  in  prevailing  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  equip  a 
new  armament  lor  the  prosecution  of  these  discoveries.  Colum- 
bus sailed  a  second  time  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships,  and 
returned  after  the  discovery  of  the  Caribbee  Islands  and  of 
Jamaica.  But  his  enemies,  jealous  of  the  reputation  he  bad 
acquired,  liad  prevailed  on  the  court  of  Spain  to  send  along  with 
his  fleet  an  oflicer,  who,  in  the  cliaracter  of  justiciar)',  might  estab- 
lish such  regulations  in  the  new  colonies  as  were  most  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Spanish  government.  This  oflScer,  on  account 
of  sotne  differences  between  Columbus  and  his  soldiers,  put  the 
admiral  in  irons  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  returned  with  him  a 
prisoner  to  Spain.  The  court,  it  is  true,  re|>aired  this  aflront  in 
the  best  manner  possible.  Columbus  justified  his  conduct,  and 
was  sent  out  a  third  time  in  (he  prosecution  of  new  discoveries. 
It  was  in  this  third  voyage  that  he  descried  the  continent,  within 
ten  degrees  of  the  equator,  towards  that  part  of  South  America 
where  Cartliagena  was  afterwards  built.  To  this  immense  conti- 
nent Amerigo  Vespuzio  liad  the  honor  of  giving  his  name,  as  he 
was  the  first  tliat  re{>orted  in  Europe  the  intelligence  of  that  dis- 
covery; of  which,  though  he  only  followed  tlie  footsteps  of 
Columbus,  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  merit. 

The  Americans  are  a  tall  race  of  men,  of  just  oroportions,  and 

of  a  strong  conformation  of  limbs.     The  color  of  their  skin  is  a 

feddish  brown;  their   hair   is   long,    lank,    and   black,  extremely 

coarse,  and  they  have  no  appearance  of  beard:  a  circumstnc^ 
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tefaich  is  alleged  by  M.  de  Pau  as  a  proof  of  their  being  a  degen- 
erate race  of  men,  but  which  seems  rather  to  be  a  clear  specific 
difference.  The  inhabitants  of  this  immense  continent — if  we 
except  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  were  comparatively 
refined  and  luxurious  nations — were  tribes  of  wandering  savages, 
and  utterly  unacquainted  with  almost  every  art  of  civilized  life. 
They  were  naked,  except  a  small  covering  round  the  middle; 
their  sole  occupation  was  the  chase,  and  when  the  season  of  hunt- 
.  ing  was  at  an  end,  the  American,  if  not  engaged  in  war,  spent  his 
time  in  perfect  indolence:  half  the  day  was  consumed  in  sleep, 
and  the  other  half  in  immoderate  eating  and  drinking.  The 
Indians  of  America  were  in  their  disposition  grave  even  to  sadness: 
they  held  in  contempt  the  levity  of  manners  of  the  Europeans,  and 
observing  great  taciturnity  themselves,  imputed  to  childishness  all 
idle  talk  or  conversation.  Their  behavior  was  modest  and  respect- 
ful, and  in  their  solemn  councils  their  deliberations  were  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  order  and  decorum. 

In  each  tribe  there  was  a  species  of  government  which  was 
vested  in  the  chief  and  in  the  council  of  the  elders,  the  authority 
of  the  former  being  balanced  by  the  latter,  and  prevented  front 
becoming  despotical.  The  chief,  therefore,  was  understood  no 
longer  to  Irnve  a  right  to  dominion,  than  while  he  used  his  power 
with  moderation.  He  had  neither  guards,  nor  prisons,  nor  officers 
of  justice.  The  concurrence,  therefore,  of  the  tribe  was  essential 
to  every  exercise  of  his  authority.  The  council  was  composed 
of  the  seniors  of  the  tribe,  on  whom  age  and  long  experience 
wcTC  supposed  to  have  conferred  a  more  ample  knowledge  of  the 
interests  of  the  tribe,  and  of  the  powers  and  strength  of  its  ene- 
mies. These  elders  met  in  a  hut  appropriated  for  the  purpose, 
and  here  their  deliberations  were  held,  and  their  orators  declaimed 
with  great  force  of  language  and  the  most  expressive  gesticulation. 
When  the  council  was  over,  the  whole  tribe  partook  of  a  feast, 
which  was  accompanied  with  warlike  dancing  and  songs,  in  which 
they  rehearsed  the  heroic  exploits  of  their  deceased  forefathers. 

To  nations  )iving  by  hunting,  and  thus  ranging  over  immense 
tracts  of  countries,  there  must  frequently  happen  such  interferences 
between  different  tribes  as  to  occasion  hostile  conflicts  and  even 
long-continued  wars.  It  was  even  no  unusual  thing  for  a  few 
individuals  of  a  tribe  to  solicit  permission  of  the  chief  to  under- 
take an  expedition  to  avenge  any  injur}'  they  had  received,  and 
leave  being  obtained,  the  war-kettle  was  set  on  the  fire  as  a  symbol 
of  their  intention  of  devouring  their  enemies.  This  dreadful  cere- 
mony was  held  as  an  invitation  to  all  to  assemble  themselves  who 
chose  to  join  the  expedition. 

The  mode  in  which  their  wars  were  conducted  was  various  in 
the  diflerent  tribes.  It  does  not  appear  that,  in  their  engagements, 
they  observed  any  regular  disposition  or  arrangement;  but  as  soon 
«  they  met  with  their  enemies,  after  sending  forth  a  dreadful  cry, 
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they  fell  on  wiih  the  impetuous  fury  of  wild  beasts ;  when  the  one 
ptrty  prevailed,  it  was  a  rule  to  pursue  their  success  by  an  uo- 
distinguishing  carnage,  as  long  as  tho  enemy  gave  the  smallest 
resistance.  When  that  was  over,  they  bound  and  carried  off  the 
prisoners,  who  were  reserved  for  tlie  roost  cruel  and  tormenting 
death.  This  the  captives  themselves  knew,  and  were  prepared  for. 
They  had,  however,  one  chance  of  life  :  for,  on  returning  to  their 
village,  the  victors  made  offer  to  each  family  of  a  captive  for  every 
relation  tlicy  had  lost  in  tlie  war.  This  offer  they  might  either 
accept  or  reject.  If  accepted,  the  captive  became  a  member  of 
the  family  ;  if  rejected,  he  was  doomed  to  die  under  the  most 
excruciating  (orturcs.  In  these  executions,  the  women  would 
bear  their  part,  and  seem  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  furies.  What 
is  most  remarkable  is  the  fortitude  with  which  these  unhappy 
wretches  submitted  to  their  fate.  There  was  a  contest  between 
ibcm  and  their  tormentors  which  should  exceed,  these  in  inflictinz, 
or  the  otiiers  in  enduring  the  greatest  exacerbations  of  pain.  It 
is  even  said  that  by  insults  they  endeavored  to  provoke  their 
executioners,  and  stimulate  their  fury  by  telling  tliem  of  the  cm- 
dties  they  liad  themselves  inflicted  on  their  countrymen.  ^^  You 
are  ignorant  wretches,"  said  they  :  "you  know  nothing  of  the  art 
of  tormenting.  Had  you  seen  die  tortures  which  we  and  our 
friends  exercised  over  your  countrymen,  you  would  confess  your 
inferiority,  and  despise  yoiu*  own  ignorance.*' 

Tliis  horrid  picture  would  seem  to  argue  a  disposition  so  hard- 
ened, as  to  allow  no  tincture  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  ; 
but  the  inference  would  be  altogether  unjust.  The  cruelty  of  the 
Indians  to  their  enemies  is  known  to  liave  been  compatible  with 
the  warmest  affections  to  their  friends,  and  wiiii  a  measure  of  gen- 
erosity, benevolence,  and  humanity  almost  exceeding  belief.  The 
selfish  feelings  are  the  fostered  growth  of  luxury  and  over-civiliza- 
tion. Disinterestedness  and  generosity  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  savage.  His  life  as  well  as  his  property  are  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  friends,  a*id  the  connections  of  civilized  man  are  r 
slender  tie  when  compared  with  the  fervor  of  attachment  mani- 
fested by  the  wild,  untutored  Indian.  Of  the  strength  and  ardor 
of  their  affections,  there  can  be  no  proof  so  strong,  as  tliat  which 
arises  from  their  treatment  of  tho  dead.  Believing  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  they  bury  along  with  the  deceased,  his  bow  and 
Us  arrows,  together  with  the  most  splendid  ornaments  which 
belonged  to  him.  They  attend  liim  to  the  grave  with  the  deepest 
demonstrations  of  sorrow,  and  tliose  who  are  his  nearest  relations 
retire  for  a  great  length  of  time  to  their  huts,  and  refuse  to  uke 
any  concern  in  the  active  occupations  of  the  tribe.  But  diis  is 
not  all : — their  concern  for  the  dead  is  manifested  in  a  manner  yet 
more  striking,  by  a  ceremony  the  most  solemn,  and  die  most 
awfully  affecting  that  imagination  can  devise.  At  stated  periods 
s  held  what  b  termed  tbo  feast  of  the  dead,  or  tbo  fetst  ol  soulst 
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when  all  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  since  the  last  cere- 
mony of  that  kind,  are  taken  out  of  their  graves,  and  brought 
together  from  the  greatest  distances  to  one  place.  A  great  pit 
is  dug  in  the  ground  ;  and  thither,  at  a  certain  time,  each  person, 
attended  by  his  family  and  friends,  marches  in  solemn  silence, 
bearing  the  dead  body  of  a  son,  a  father,  or  a  brother.  These 
are  deposited  wirh  reverence  in  the  pit,  from  which  each  person 
takes  a  handful  of  the  earth,  which  he  preserves  afterwards  with 
the  most  religious  care.  Such  a  ceremony,  though  attended  with 
strong  marks  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  state  of  society,  is  yet  char- 
acteristic of  a  people  endowed,  in  no  common  degree,  with  strong, 
with  humane,  and  generous  feelings. 

The  animals  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  its  vegetable 
productions,  were  equally  new,  and  remarkable  as  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  horse,  the  most  valuable  of  our  animals,  was  there  totally 
unknown.  The  chief  vegetable  productions,  which  Europe  has 
thence  acquired,  are  indigo,  cocoa,  vanilla,  and,  above  all,  the 
quinquina,  that  inestimable  specific  in  intermitting  disorders,  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  Peruvian  bark.  The  cochineal  iosecrt, 
which  furnishes  the  richest  scarlet  dye,  is  likewise  a  production  of 
the  continent  of  America. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  inhabitants  of  these 
new-discovered  countries,   and   the  cruelties   exercised  by  them 
under  their  first  governors,  furnish  a  subject  which  it  were  to  be 
wished,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  could    be  for  ever  veiled  in 
oblivion.      Religion   and   policy   were  the   pretexts  for  the   most 
outrageous  acts  of  inhumanity.     Avarice,  which  the  more  it  is  fed 
is  still  the  more  insatiable,  had  suggested  to  some  of  these  rapa- 
cious governors,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  had  dis- 
covered to  the  Spaniards  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  treasures, 
which    were     inexhaustible.       The    missionaries    encouraged    the 
idea,  and  insinuated,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  most  proper  metli- 
od  of  obtaining  an  absolute  authority  over  these  new  subjects,  was 
to  convert  them  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  for  which  purpose 
the  priests  were  to    be  furnished    with    every  authority  sufficient 
for  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.     The  favorite  instruments  of  con- 
version employed  in  these  pious  purposes  were  the  rack  and  the 
scourge.      While  some,  to  escape  these  miseries,  put  an  end  to 
their  life  with  their  own  hand,  others,  flying  from  iheir  inhuman 
persecutors  into  the  woods,  were  there  hunted  down  with  dogs, 
and  lorn  to  pieces  like  wild  beasts.      In  a  little  time  Hispaniola, 
which  contained  three  millions  of  iniiabitants,  and  Cuba,  that  had 
above  six  hundrod  thousand,  were  absolutely  depopulated.      Bar- 
tholomeo  de  las  Casus,  who  was  witness  himself  to  those  barbari- 
ties, and  aij  unsuccessful  advocate  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  has 
drawn  those  enormities  in  such  colors,  as  to  form  a  picture  of  hor 
ror  almost  exceeding  credibility. 

fn   this   situation   were  the    Island?    of  Cuba   and  Hispaniolt, 
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within  a  very  few  years  from  their  first  visitation  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  continent,  as  wo  have  observed,  was  at  this  time 
no  farther  known  than  a  little  tract  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  An  expedition  was  now  set  on  foot 
for  extending  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  over  the  immense 
continent  of  America.  Fernando  Cortez,  with  a  fleet  of  eleven 
vessels,  and  six  hundred  and  seventeen  men,  embarked  upon 
this  expedition,  and  sailed  from  the  Island  of  Cuba  in  the 
year  1519.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  Spaniard, 
who  had  been  detained  for  some  years  a  prisoner  upon  the  conti- 
nent, and  had  thus  learned  the  language  of  the  Mexicans.  He 
advanced  into  the  countr}',  wliich  he  found,  beyond  his  expecta- 
tion, extremely  populous  and  civilized.  The  state  of  TIascala 
made  some  attempts  to  resist  his  progress,  but  the  arms  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  dreadful  effect  of  a  few  small  pieces  of  ar- 
tiller)',  very  soon  dispersed  and  reduced  them  to  submission. 
Cortez,  strengthened  by  an  aJliarc^  which  he  formed  with  these 
Americans,  proceeded  towards  the  empire  of  Mexico.  The  city 
of  Mexico,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  was  the  noblest 
monument  of  American  industry.  The  historians  of  the  times 
have  enlarged  upon  its  extent,  its  riclies,  and  magnificence.  The 
Mexican  empire  had  attained  at  this  time  (which  was  but  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years  from  its  first  foundation)  to  a  very  high 
pitcl]  of  grandeur.  The  people  were  of  a  warlike  and  enter- 
prising disposition.  The  revenues  of  the  monarch  were  consider- 
able, and  his  authority  unbounded. 

Scarce  had  Cortez  appeared  upon  the  frontier,  when  a  sudden 
consternation  seized  the  whole  empire,  and  paved  the  way  for  an 
easy  conquest.  The  ships,  the  arms,  the  dress  of  the  Spaniards 
made  the  Americans  regard  them  at  first  as  beings  of  a  superior 
nature.  When  Cortez  arrived  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  he  was 
rereivcd  by  the  prince,  Montezuma,  with  every  mark  of  reve- 
rence and  submission.  A  .short  stay,  however,  convinced  the 
Mexicans  that  ilp'ir  invaders  were  men  like  themselves.  A  de- 
tached pnrly  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  on  their  wav  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Mexico,  were  attacked,  by  a  secret  order  Irom  .Monte- 
zuma: three  or  four  Spnninrds  were  killed,  and  the  emperor 
ordered  their  heads  to  be  carried  throuzh  the  provinces,  to 
destroy  a  belief  which  tlien  pr^nalled  among  them,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  immortal.  The;  inensfin's  taken  by  Cortez,  on 
the  iiitcllii^ence  of  this  event,  were  HJn^tilarly  characteristic  of  lus 
intropid  disposition,  .\ttcntlod  with  fifty  Spaniard**,  he  repaired 
instantly  to  the  palace,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court, 
after  sharplv  reproving  Montezimm  for  this  instance  of  perfidy  to 
those  who  hail  behaved  as  friends  and  allies,  he  carried  ofl"  the 
monarch  prisoner  to  the  Spanish  camp.  Here,  after  beiiu^ 
oblip^erl  to  abandon  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  attacK 
at  Vera   Cruz   to  the   vengeance  of  their  enemies,  the  emperor 
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himself  was  put  in  irons,  and  confined  in  a  dungeon.  The  aston* 
ished  Mexicans  submitted  to  every  term  which  was  required  of 
them;  they  agreed  to  the  payment  of  an  immense  tribute  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  part  oi  which  Cortez  set  aside  for  his  master, 
the  icing  of  Spain,  and  appropriating  part  to  himself,  divided  the 
rest  among  his  soldiers. 

Meantime,  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  Jealous  of  that 
success  which  he  was  informed  had  attended  tlie  opanish  arms  in 
Mexico,  sent  an  army  of  eight  hundred  men  to  supersede  Cortes, 
and  to  assume  the  government  of  the  country.  This  intrepid 
man,  leaving  his  conquests  to  be  secured  by  fourscore  of  his 
soldiers,  attacked  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  the  army  of  Velas- 
quez, defeated  them  and  forced  them  to  submit  to  his  command 
as  their  general.  At  his  return  to  Mexico,  he  found  his  Span- 
iards besieged  in  their  quarters.  The  Mexicans  had  attempted  to 
set  at  liberty  their  captive  monarch,  and  on  the  sight  of  the 
Spanish  army  pouring  down  upon  them  in  immense  numbers 
they  attacked  them  with  the  most  desperate  fury.  A  horrible 
carnage  ensued,  which  Montezuma  himself  endeavored  to  put  a 
stop  to  by  offering  himself  a  mediator  between  the  Spaniards  aod 
the  Americans.  The  pusillanimity  of  tliis  proposal  struck  bis 
own  subjects  with  the  highest  indignation,  and  an  enraged  Mexi- 
can pierced  him  to  tlie  heart  with  a  javelin.  A  new  emperor 
was  mstantly  created,  a  man  of  an  heroic  character,  but  who  met 
with  a  fate  still  more  deplorable  than  his  predecessor.  Under  the 
command  of  this  monarch,  whose  name  was  Guatimozin,  all 
Mexico  was  armed  against  the  Spaniards.  Day  after  day,  the 
Mexican  armies  were  defeated.  The  Spaniards,  for  the  loss  of  a 
man  or  two,  generally  revenged  themselves  with  the  blood  of 
many  hundreds.  Unsuccessful  by  land,  the  Mexicans  attempted 
to  bring  the  Spaniards  to  a  naval  engagement.  The  lake  was 
covered  with  some  thousands  of  armed  boats,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  destroy  a  small  fleet  of  briganlines,  which,  with  the 
utmost  apprehensions,  the  Mexicans  had  seen  the  Spaniards  con- 
struct under  the  walls  of  their  imperial  city.  This  attempt 
proved  equally  unsuccessful  with  all  the  preceding.  Their  feeble 
armament  of  canoes  was  dispersed  with  such  loss  and  slaughter, 
as  convinced  the  Mexicans  that  the  progress  of  the  Europeans  io 
knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their  superiority  greater  on  this  new 
element  than  tliey  had  hitherto  found  it  on  land.  In  a  following 
unsuccessful  attempt,  their  emperor  Guatimozin  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  taken,  together  with  his  queen,  aod 
some  of  the  bravest  and  most  faithful  of  his  grandees,  while  cross- 
ing the  lake  in  a  small  vessel.  He  went  on  board  the  vessel  of 
the  Spanish  commander  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  composure,  be- 
traying neither  fear  nor  surprise,  and  desired  no  favor  but  that  the 
honor  of  his  wife  and  her  females  might  be  spared.  The  Spanish 
captain   attended   but   litde   to   him,  endeavoring  to   prevent   the 
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escape  of  the  grandees  ;  but  Guatimozin  desired  him  not  to  be 
anxious  about  diem:  ^^Not  one  of  these  brave  men  will  fly/' 
said  he,  ''do  not  fear  it — they  are  come  to  die  at  the  feet  of 
their  sovereign."  He  was  treated  at  first  with  humanity,  and 
every  persuasive  made  use  of  to  prompt  him  to  make  a  discovery 
of  tlie  place  where  it  was  supposed  he  liad  concealed  his  treas- 
ures; but  in  vain.  It  was  next  tried  what  torture  might  produce, 
and  by  the  command  of  one  of  the  Spanish  captains,  the  mon- 
arch, together  with  some  of  his  chief  officers,  were  stretched 
naked  u))Qn  burning  coals.  While  Guatimozin  bore  the  extremity 
of  torment  with  more  than  human  fortitude,  one  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  of  weaker  constitution,  turned  his  eyes  upon  his  prince 
ttid  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  : '  ''  Thinkcst  thou/'  said  Guati- 
rooziUf  ''that  I  am  laid  upon  a  bed  of  roses?  "  Silenced  by  this 
reproof,  the  sufferer  stifled  his  complaints,  and  expired  in  an  act 
of  obedience  to  his  sovereign.  To  the  lionor  of  Cortez,  he  was 
ignorant  of  this  act  of  shocking  inhumanity.  He  was  no  sooner 
apprized  of  what  was  doing:,  than  he  hastened  to  rescue  his  noble 
captive  while  life  yet  remained  ;  he  kept  him  for  three  years  a 
prisoner,  till  at  last,  discovering  a  formidable  conspiracy  that  wb% 
set  on  foot  by  the  prince  for  bis  release,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Spaniards,  it  was  judged  a  ncccssar}-  policy  to  put  him  to 
defih. 

Tlie  fate  of  Guatimozin  was  the  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  Cortez  found  himself  absolute  master  of  the  whole 
empire. 

The  Spaniards,  some  years  before  this  time,  had  ventured 
upon  the  South  Seas  in  search  of  some  new  conquests.  About 
the  year  1527,  Die^o  d'Almagro  and  Francis  Pizarro,  after  sail- 
Mie  along  the  western  coast  for  about  three  hundred  leagues, 
landed  in  the  empire  of  Peru  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot, 
sixty  horse,  and  twelve  small  pieces  of  cannon.  The  prince  of 
the  conntr\',  named  Attnbalipi,  was  of  a  race  of  sovereigns 
called  the  Incas.  They  possessed  an  empire  greatly  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  Mexico,  and  sur[>assing  it  in  magnificence 
aid  in  internal  riches.  The  emperor  Attahalipa,  at  the  approach 
of  the  S)>aniards,  had  drawn  up  his  army  near  the  city  of  Quito. 
Pizarro  began  with  offering  terms  of  friendship,  which  being  dis- 
reenrded,  ho  prepared  himself  for  a  hostile  assault.  A*monk 
advanced  in  tli;?  front  of  the  army,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bible, 
and  told  the  inca  Attahalipa,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  that  it 
fi^as  absolutelv  necessarv  for  his  salvation,  that  he  should  believe 
all  that  was  contained  m  that  book.  He  then  proceeded  to  set 
forth  the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  incama* 
tion  of  our  Saviour,  the  redemption  of  man,  the  power  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  transmission  of  their  authority  by  succession  to 
the  {x>pe  of  Rome,  concludine  with  tlio  donation  made  by  this 
pope  ID  Ferdinand  wnd  Isabella,  the  predecessors  of  tiie  emperor 
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Charles  V.,  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New  World.  In  coose* 
quence  of  this  clear  deduction,  he.,  ordered  the  inca  immediately 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  acknowledge  the  pope's  suprema* 
cy,  and  the  lawful  authority  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  This 
strange  harangue  exciled  equal  astonishment  and  indignation. 
The  inca,  however,  deigned  to  take  the  book  from  the  hands  of 
the  priest,  and  after  eagerly  looking  at  its  characters,  ^^  Is  thisy** 
says  he,  '^your  autliority?  it  is  silent,  it  tells  me  nothing;  "  and 
with  these  words  he  threw  it  disdainfully  upon  the  ground.  The 
monk  instantly  summoned  the  Spaniards  to  avenge  this  impious 
profanation :  they  rushed  upon  the  Peruvians  with  the  most 
savage  fury,  and  massacring  all  before  them,  till  they  arrived  at 
the  person  of  the  inca,  they  brought  him  off  a  prisoner  to  their 
camp,  and  loaded  him  with  irons.  The  terror  and  dejection  of 
the  Peruvians  were  extreme.  The  inca  promised  an  immense 
ransom  to  obtain  his  liberty,  as  much  gold  as  would  fill  one  of  the 
palaces.  The  promise  was  not  performed  in  its  utmost  extent, 
and  this  disappointment  exasperated  his  conquerors  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  unfortunate  inca  was  condemned  to  the  flames, 
with  a  promise  of  a  mitigation  of  his  punishment  in  case  be 
should  embrace  the  Christian  religion.  The  terrors  of  a  cruel 
death  prevailed  on  Attabalipa  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism; 
and  immediately  thereafter  he  was  strangled  at  a  stake.  The 
same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  several  of  the  Peruvian  cbiels, 
who,  from  a  principle  of  generous  magnanimity,  chose  rather  to 
suffer  death  than  disclose  the  treasures  of  the  empire  td  its  inhuman 
and  insatiable  invaders. 

Tiie  courage  of  the  Spaniards,  however,  and  their  enterpris- 
ing genius,  was  equal  to  their  inhumanity.  Diego  d'  Almagro 
marched  to  Cuzco,  ihrongh  an  extent  of  country  where  he  met 
with  continual  opposition,  and  he  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Chili, 
two  degrees  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  Cuzco,  a  civil 
war  broke  out  between  him  and  his  associate,  Francis  Pizarro, 
and  what  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  the  Peruvians,  instead  of 
profiting  by  these  discords  to  revenge  the  injuries  of  their  country, 
divided  themselves  between  the  two  parties,  and  fought  against 
each  other  under  the  standards  of  their  tyrants.  D'Almagro  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  by  order  of  his  rival,  Pizarro,  who 
was  Wniself  assassinated  soon  after,  by  some  of  the  party  of  his 
antagonist. 

During  this  civil  war  were  discovered  the  mines  of  Potosi,  with 
which  the  Peruvians  themselves  had  been  unacquainted;  a  source 
of  riches  which  to  this  day  is  not  exhausted.  The  Peruvians  were 
made  to  work  at  these  mines  for  the  Spaniards,  as  the  real  proprie- 
tors. Those  slaves,  who,  from  constitutional  weakness  of  body, 
were  soon  worn  out  by  the  dreadful  fatigues  which  they  underwent 
without  the  smallest  remission  of  their  labors,  were  replaced  by 
negroes  from  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  who  were  transported  to  Peru  as 

asts  of  burden  of  a  hardier  species. 
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The  policy  of  Spaia  with  regard  to  her  American  colonies  is 
explained  at  largo  with  great  accuracy  and  ingenuity  by  Robert- 
son. It  is  sufficient  Iiere  to  give  a  general  idea  of  it.  The 
establishments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World,  though  fatal 
to  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  made  at  a  period  when  that  mon- 
archy was  capable  of  forming  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Spain, 
by  the  union  of  its  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had 
become  a  very  powerful  state.  The  increase  of  the  dominions  of 
an  empire,  naturally  tends  to  increase  the  powers  of  the  monarch ; 
for  in  every  wide-extended  empire  the  government  must  be  sim- 
ple and  the  authority  absolute,  that  his  resolutions  may  be  taken 
with  promptitude,  and  pervade  the  whole  with  undiminished  force. 

Such  was  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  when  they  were 
called  to  deliberate  concerning  the  mode  of  establishing  tlicir  do- 
minion over  the  extent  of  their  new  territories.  With  regard  to 
these  they  found  themselves  under  no  constitutional  restraint : 
they  issued  edicts  and  laws  for  modelling  the  government  of  these 
colonies  by  a  mere  act  of  prerogative.  This  was  very  far  from 
being  the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  European  nations,  the 
Portuguese,  the  English,  and  the  French  :  and  the  difTerence 
was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  very  inconsiderable  advan- 
tages which  these  infant  colonies  promised  to  their  European  mas- 
ters, and  which,  therefore,  were  insufBcient  to  make  the  slate 
watch  over  them  as  a  vahiable  objort  of  attention. 

The  great  maxim  of  tlu;  Spanish  jurisprudence  with  regard  to 
America  was  to  hold  the  acquisitions  in  that  country  to  be  rather 
vested  in  the  crown  than  in  the  state.  The  papal  bull  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  bestowed,  as  an  absolute  donation  upon  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.,  all  the  regions  that  had  been,  or  might  be,  discovered  in 
the  New  World.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  tlie  sovereign 
sliould  hav(;  the  absolute  regulation  of  what  had  been  conferred 
on  him  as  a  right  of  property.  In  every  thing,  therefore,  which 
relates  to  the  government  of  the  Spanish  colonics,  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  was  a  law,  the  revenues  his  own,  and  the  officers  and 
magistrates  in  his  sole  nomination. 

Soon  after  the  arqui^ition  of  those  territories,  iliey  were  di- 
vided by  the  Spanish  monarch  into  two  immense  governments, 
each  und'.T  the  adnrnrHtraiion  of  a  virerov,  one  of  whom  com* 
manded  In  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  and  the  other  in  the  empire 
of  Peru.  The  inconvenience  and  hardships  which  had  (lowed 
from  the  subjection  of  such  immense  trans  of  country  to  a  gov- 
ernor, whose  residence  was  necessarily  ni  a  distance  from  a  great 
|)art  of  the  provinces  under  his  jurisdiction,  occasioned  the  estab- 
islimenl  of  the  third  viceroy,  whose  command  extends  over  the 
wliole  inicl  denominated  Terra  Finna,  and  the  province  of  Quito. 
These  viceroys  po^ise^sed  the  regal  prerogatives  in  llwir  utmost 
extent.  They  exercised  supretne  authority  in  every  departnicnc 
of  government,  civil  and  military.     By  theui,  or  by  tlic  king  of 
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Spain,  the  conduct  of  civil  adairs  in  the  various  provinces  and 
districts  was  committed  to  magistrates  of  difiereut  orders,  who 
were  responsible  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy.  There  were 
eleven  audiences  or  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice  in 
causes  civil  and  criminal ;  and  in  order  to  check  that  inconven- 
ience and  grievance  which  might  result  from  the  supreme 
authority  of  one  man  pervading  every  department  of  the  admin- 
istration, the  viceroys  were  prohibited  from  interfering  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  any  of  these  courts  of  audience,  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  even  entitled  to  examine  and  take  cog- 
nizance of  his  political  regulations,  in  some  particular  cases  in 
which  any  question  of  civil  right  is  involved.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  audiences,  however,  was  final  only  in  questions  where  the 
property  in  dispute  did  not  exceed  600  pieces  of  eight,  or  £S25 
sterling :  should  it  exceed  that  sum,  their  decisions  were  subject 
to  review,  and  might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  before  the  royal  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies. 

In  this  great  council  was  vested  the  supreme  government  of 
all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  Its  jurisdiction  extended 
\o  every  department,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  military,  and  comnier- 
••lal.  All  laws  and  ordinances  must  receive  its  approbation.  To 
it  each  person  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy  downward, 
was  accountable.  Prom  the  first  institution  of  this  council,  it 
had  been  the  constant  object  of  the  catholic  inonarchs  to  main- 
tain its  authority,  and  to  render  it  formidable  to  all  the  subjects 
in  the  New  World.  For  the  regulation  of  commercial  affairs,  a 
tribunal  was  established  in  Spain,  called  Casa  de  la  Conlratacion, 
which  may  be  considered  both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a 
court  of  judicature.  It  regulated  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for 
the  West  Indies,  the  frci2;ht  and  burden  of  the  shijjs,  their  equip- 
ment and  destination.  In  these  departments  its  decisions  were 
exempted  from  the  review  of  any  court  but  that  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies. 

Such  are  the  c;reat  outlines  of  that  system  of  government  which 
Spain  established  in  her  American  colonies. 

The  j^old  and  silver  mines  of  that  continent  were,  at  first,  of 
no  use  but  lo  iho  kings  of  Spain  and  to  the  merchants ;  but  by 
d(\i;rees  the  circulation  of  these  metals  was  more  equally  distribu- 
ted, and  the  value  of  specie  diminished  all  over  Europe  very 
nearly  in  the  same  j)roporlion.  The  means  by  which  this  circu- 
lation was  produced  an;  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  The 
enterprises  of  Charles  V .  uradr  a  lar;:o  distribution  of  the  Span- 
ish coM  into  Germany  and  Italy.  The  inarria2;e  of  his  son 
Philip  with  queen  Mary  of  England  brought  a  great  acquisition 
of  treasure  into  that  country  ;  and  the  wars  of  Philip  in  the 
Netherlands  are  said  to  have  cost  him  above  three  thousand  mil- 
lions of  livres.  Notwithstanding  likewise  the  most  severe  prohi- 
bitions of  the  kings  of  Spain,  precluding  aU  other  nations   from 


may  share  of  commerce  with  Spanish  America,  a  most  exteosire 
trade  has,  from  those  times  down  to  the  present,  subsisted  between 
the  Spanish  ports  and  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  even 
through  the  medium  of  the  Spaniards  themselves.  The  fact  is, 
the  wants  of  her  colonies  in  America  could  not  be  supplied  bj 
her  home  productions  or  exports.  These  must  be  fumisbed  by 
other  nations,  but  as  it  was  still  through  the  medium  of  Spanbb 
merchants,  even  this  violation  of  their  laws  contributed,  in  effect, 
very  considerably  to  their  profit  and  emolument. 

The  example  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  supposed  to  de* 
rive  much  more  substantial  advantages  from  their  possessions  in 
the  New  World  than  they  have  actually  done,  had  roused  the 
jealmisv  of  the  other  European  nations,  and  excited  a  desire 
to  participate  with  them  in  the  riches  of  this  immense  tract  of 
inhabited  country.  Under  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  successor 
of  Francis  I.,  a  project  was  set  on  foot  in  the  year  1557,  by  the 
admiral  Coligni,  to  form  an  establishment  upon  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  where  the  Portuguese  had  already  settled  themselves 
from  tlie  beginning  of  the  century.  The  expedition  embarked, 
but  it  was  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  and  was  soon  utterly  destroyed 
by  tiie  Portuguese,  who  possessed  themselves  of  almost  the  woole 
oi  Brazil,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  establishments  in 
all  America. 

In  North  America,  the  Spaniards  were  already  in  possession  of 
that  peninsula  now  termed  Florida,  to  which  the  French  likewise 

Cetended  a  right,  from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  their  cruizers 
ving  touched  there  much  about  the  same  time.  To  make  good 
these  pretensions,  Coligni  again  sent  out  a  colony  in  the  year  1564| 
which,  as  the  former  liad  been  ruined  by  the  Portuguese,  was  now 
cut  to  pieces  and  annihilated  by  the  Spaniards.  The  French, 
tome  years  afterwards,  notwithstanding  these  unsuccessful  attempts, 
fitted  out,  principally  at  the  charges  of  a  private  mercantile 
company,  a  small  fleet,  with  which  thav  established  a  colony  in 
Canada,  widi  a  view  to  a  trade  of  furs.  There  the  city  of  Quebec 
was  founded  in  the  year  1608,  at  tliat  time  a  collection  of  insig- 
nificant huts,  and  which  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
has  begun  to  figure  among  the  towns  of  North  America.  A  few 
Jesuits,  and  some  proiestants  whom  accident  attracted  to  that 
countr)',  contributed  to  the  cultivation  of  this  infant  colony,  which, 
however,  continually  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  tlw  Indians 
and  from  tlic  attacks  of  the  English.     The  French  were  so  com- 

1>lelely  overpowered,  that  about  llie  year  1629  tliey  had  not  a 
bot  of  territory  upon  the  continent  of  America.  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, however,  at  the  instigation  of  those  mercliants  wIk)  had 
suffered  by  the  loss  of  the  Canadian  colony,  stipulated,  in  the 
treaty  of  Saint  Germains,  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the  French. 
The  country  remained  for  some  time  in  a  miserable  condition,  and 
agiun  retaken  by  the  English  in  the  year  1664;  since  this 
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period  it  has  changed  its  master  no  less  than  six  times,  and  b  now 
m  the  hands  of  the  British. 

The  most  profitable  and  important  possessions  which  the  French 
ever  acauired  in  the  Western  hemisphere  were,  the  half  of  the 
island  ot  St.  Domingo,  Guadaloupe,  Martinico,  with  some  of  the 
small  islands  of  the  Antilles. 

England  derived  the  right  to  her  settlements  in  North  America 
'  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  country  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  about  six  years  after  the  discovery  of  South 
America  by  Columbus.  At  that  time  North  America  was  in 
general  denominated  Newfoundland,  a  name  which  is  only  retained 
by  a  large  island  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  The  first  attempt  to 
plant  colonies  in  North  America  was  not  till  near  a  century  after 
this  period,  under  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabetli,  when  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  founded  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  so  named  in  honor  of 
the  sovereign.  The  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  was  planted  some 
years  afterwards  by  James  I.;  and  New  England  was  not  the 
resort  of  any  British  subjects,  till  the  religious  dissensions  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  drove  many  who  were  dis- 
afl^ected  to  the  worship  of  the  national  church,  and  sought  an 
unrestrained  liberty  of  conscience,  to  transplant  themselves  into 
that  province.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Dutch  till  they  were  conquered  by  the  English,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when,  in  reward  of  the  services  of  admiral 
Penn,  a  gift  of  the  latter  was  made  to  his  son,  the  famous  William 
Penn  the  quaker.  He  obtained  for  his  followers  a  valuable  charter 
of  privileges,  which,  reserving  the  sovereignty  to  the  crown, 
allowed  to  the  subject  the  utmost  latitude  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Maryland  was  peopled  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
by  English  Roman  catholics,  as  New  England  had  been  by  the 
puritans;  but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  now  protestants. 
The  Carolinas  were  settled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Georgia 
was  not  colonized  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  The  Floridas  were  ceded  to  Britain  by  the 
treatv  of  peace  in  1763. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
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A«i  OT  Lko  X.— State  of  the  ArU  under  the  Gothi — ^ReTiral  in  ItalT— 
Cimaboe— AcAderay  for  Painting  inttitated  at  Florence,  1350 — Michael  Ad- 
ppIo,  Raphael,  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci— The  difTerent  Itahan  Schools — Flemish 
School — Dutch  Statuary  and  Architecture — Art  of  Engraving. 

Iif  enumerating  those  great  features  in  the  history  of  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind,  which  exhibited  themselves  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  we  remarked 
the  high  advancement  to  which  the  fine  arts  attained  in  Europe, 
In  the  age  of  Leo  X . 

There  are  periods  in  which  the  human  genius  seems  to  turn 
strongly  to  one  particular  direction.  In  one  period  the  reasoning 
(acuity  seems  chiefly  to  delight  in  contemplatmg  its  own  powers, 
tbe  nature  and  operations  of  the  mind ;  m  another,  perhaps  the 
iongination  reigns  predominant,  and  the  general  taste  is  attracted 
to  works  of  fancy  in  poetry  or  romance.  In  another  era  the 
mechanic  or  the  useful  arts  engross  the  general  attention,  and  are 
cultivated  with  high  success  ;  in  a  fourth,  as  in  the  period  of  which 
we  now  treat,  the  popular  taste,  delighted  with  the  contemplation 
of  beautiful  forms,  bestows  its  chief  attention  on  the  fine  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

The  causes  which  give  the  bent  or  direction  to  the  general 
taste,  and  con<;equentIy  operate  in  the  production  of  artists,  or 
men  eminent  in  the  several  departments  of  literature,  sciences, 
and  the  arts,  are  not  easily  ascertained.  That  a  great  deal  is 
owing  to  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  I  believe  is  certain  ;  but 
I  doubt  greatly  if  they  alone  are  sufficient  to  account  for  this 
reroarkablf?  disttiv^tion,  of  eras  favorable  and  unfavorable  for  par- 
ticular arts  and  sciences.  By  moral  causes,  I  mean  such  as  the 
following  : — the  peaceful  or  happy  situation  of  a  country  ;  the 
genius  or  taste  of^  a  prince,  directed  to  one  particular  department 
of  science  or  of  art,  together  with  a  liberal  disposition  to  encourage 
those  who  are  eminent  in  that  department ;  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  a  few  illustrious  men  contributing  by  their  favor  to  bring 
artists  into  observation  and  repute,  and  by  their  example  pronrK>t- 
ing  a  fashionable  relish  for  their  productions.  To  time  we  may 
add,  wliat,  pcrluips,  has  no  less  influence,  the  aid  derived  by  one 
artist  from  the  studies  of  another  ;  and  the  emulation  that  nattirallj 
takes  place  ainon^  all  the  professors  of  an  art,  where  there  are 
one  or  two  of  dtscmgiiished  excelJence. 
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These  causes  have  unquestionably  a  very  great  influence  in 
rendering  certain  periods  more  or  less  favorable  than  others  ;  and 
we  may  observe  in  general,  with  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  that,  in 
order  to  their  advancement,  a  state  of  society  is  required,  wherein 
men  can  devote  more  attention  to  their  pleasures  than  to  their 
wants.  The  nation  which  enjoys  peace  and  security,  and  where 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people  possess  such  a  degree  of  wealth 
as  to  exempt  them  from  laborious  occupation,  is  the  true  soil  for 
these  arts  to  grow  and  flourish  ;  and  where  any  of  the  causes 
before-mentioned  join  their  operation,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
under  such  advantages,  they  should  attain  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

Yet  still  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  even  all  these,  concurring,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  this  phenomenon  in  its  full  extent.  In 
the  first  place,  we  find  that  history  shows  many  periods  where 
most  of  these  causes,  sometimes  all,  have  concurred,  yet  the  efliect 
has  not  resulted.  Princes  have  inherited  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  lavished  their  rewards  upon  indiflerent  artists.  Nations  have 
enjoyed  peace,  and  ease,  and  opulence,  and  individuals  have 
sought  with  eagerness  the  productions  of  art  of  other  countries 
and  of  other  ages,  because  their  own  age  and  country  was  barren. 
In  the  next  place,  we  find  that,  in  those  golden  ages  of  the  arts, 
the  transition  from  a  bad  to  a  good  taste,  from  obscurity  to  spleo* 
.  dor,  was  so  rapid  and  instantaneous,  as  not  at  all  to  resemble  the 
slow  and  gradual  operation  of  moral  causes.  In  those  ages  the 
torch  of  genius  seems  to  have  dropped  at  once  from  heaven,  and 
to  have  kindled  all  in  a  blaze  around  it. 

In  the  period  of  ancient  history,  we  have  seen  that  remarkable 
jsplendor  to  which  the  fine  arts  arose  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  In 
modern  times  the  age  of  Leo  X.  is  an  era  equally  distinguished. 

The  art  of  painting  lay  long  buried  in  the  west,  under  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  declined  in  the  latter  ages  with 
the  universal  decay  of  taste  and  genius,  and  needed  not  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Goths  to  lay  it  in  the  dust.  The  Ostrogoths,  who 
subdued  Italy,  that  people  who  were  barbarians  only  in  name, 
had  they  found  it  in  splendor,  would  have  industriously  cherished 
and  preserved  it,  as  they  did  every  monument  of  ancient  grandeur 
or  of  beauty  :  but  painting  and  sculpture  were  never  high  among 
the  ancient  Romans  ;  and  that  the  taste  and  genius  for  the  imita- 
tive arts  underwent  a  regular  and  natural  decay,  we  have  the 
strongest  proof  in  examining  the  series  of  the  coins  of  the  lower 
empire. 

Such  of  the  arts  as  were  found  by  the  Goths,  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Ita))',  were  carefully  preserved  by  them.  Muratori,  in 
treating  of  those  ages,  informs  us,  that  Theodellnda,  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  about  the  year  592,  built  a  palace,  in  which  she  caused 

Cintings  to  be  put  up,  representing  the  heroic  actions  of  the  Lom- 
rds.      That   paintmgs   were  used   in   the   churches  under  tba 
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Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain,  in  a  very  early  period,  we  know  from 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Eliberi,  held  in  the  year  305, 
which  prohibits  them  as  idolatrous. 

Instead  of  extinguishing  and  suppressing,  there  is  even  a  proba- 
bility that  the  Goths  were  the  improvers,  if  not  the  actual  inven- 
tors, of  some  of  tlie  arts* dependent  on  design.  A  collection  of 
receipts  are  given  by  Muratori,  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  writ- 
ten in  the  most  barbarous  Latin, — from  which,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Gotlis,  at  thai  time,  possessed  a  pretty  extensive 
knowledge  in  the  ornamental  arts,  particularly  in  that  of  tlie  com- 
|>osition  of  mosaic.  That  they  possessed  taste  and  genius  I  will 
not  pretend  to  assert.  It  is  even  probable  tliat  tlie  mechanical 
knowledge  which  showed  itself  in  those  ages  was  in  the  subse- 
quent times  greatly  diminished.  The  fine  arts  are  said  to  Imve 
been  revived  in  Italy  by  artists  from  Greece;  and  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  in  that  country,   wiiicli  had  been  eminently  distin- 

Kished  by  their  splendor  and  perfection,  the  taste  should  have 
en  less  entirely  lost  than  in  any  other. 

The  most  common  notion  is,  tliat,  about  the  end  of  the  thir- 
leenih  century,  Cimabue,  a  Florentine,  obsen'iug  the  works  of 
two  Grecian  artists,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  paint  one  of  the 
churches  at  Florence,  began  to  attempt  somethmg  of  the  same 
kind,  and  soon  conceived  that  it  wotdd  not  be  difficult  to  surpass 
such  rude  performances.  His  works  were  the  admiration  ot  his 
time;  he  had  his  scholars  and  his  imitators;  among  these  were 
Ghiotio,  Gaddi,  Tasi  Cavallini,  and  Siepliano  Floreniino;  and  the 
number  of  artists  continued  so  to  increase,  that  an  academv  for 
painting  was  instituted  at  Florence  in  tlie  year  1350. 

Still,  however,  ij^e  art  was  extremely  low,  and  the  artists,  with 
great  inciuiiry,  seem  to  have  had  no  spark  of  genius.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Cimabue  and  of  Gliiotto  seem  all  to  have  painted  in  one 
manner.  Their  works  are  distinguished  by  a  Iiard  ana  rigid  outline, 
sharp  angles  of  the  limbs,  and  stilF  folds  in  the  drapery;  a  contour, 
in  short,  in  which  there  is  not  tlie  smallest  grace  or  elegance. 
Such,  with  little  variation  or  improvement,  was  tlie  manner  of 
paintins;  for  above  two  centuries.  The  best  artists  valued  them- 
selves on  the  most  srnipulous  and  servile  imitation  of  nature, 
without  any  capacity  of  distinguishing  her  beauties  and  deformi* 
lies.  In  paintint;  a  head,  it  was  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence 
tliat  all  the  wrinkles  of  tlie  skin  sitould  be  most  distinctly  marked, 
and  tliai  the  spectator  should  be  able  to  count  every  hair  on  the 
beard.  Such  was  the  state  of  painting  till  towards  the  end  of  tlie 
fifteenth  century,  when  all  at  once,  as  if  by  some  supernatural  iofki- 
ence,  it  attained  at  a  single  step  to  tlie  summit  of  perfection. 

Noihini:  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  tliat  the  splendor,  to 
which  the  fine  arts  all  at  once  attained,  at  the  perio<l  of  which 
we  now  speak,  was  owing  entirely  to  natural  eenius,  and  not  to 
accidental    causes,   tbao    this    circumstaDce,   that    though  nmtxf 
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remains  of  the  finest  sculpture  of  the  ancients  existed,  and  were 
known  in  Italy  for  some  centuries  preceding  this  era,  it  was  not 
til]  tl)is  time  that  tliey  began  to  serve  as  models  of  imitation. 
Ghiotto,  Cimabue,  and  their  scholars,  bad  seen  some  of  tlie 
ancient  statues,  and  many  antiaue  basso-relievos  met  the  eye  in 
almost  every  street  in  Kome;  but  they  had  looked  on  them  with 
the  most  frigid  indifference:  the  case  was,  they  found  in  them 
nothing  conformable  to  their  own  miserable  taste.  These  works 
now  began  to  be  regarded  with  other  eyes.  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Raphael  arose,  men  animated  with  the 
same  genius  that  had  formed  the  Grecian  Apelles,  Zeuxis,  Phidias, 
Glvcon,  and  Praxiteles. 

And  the  prodigy  was  not  confined  to  Rome:  Florence,  Venice, 
and  other  cities  of  Italy,  produced  in  the  same  period  many 
geniuses,  self-taudu  like  them,  who  left  at  an  infinite  distance  ali 
that  had  gone  before  them  in  the  path  of  the  arts.  Nor  was  that 
genius  even  peculiar  to  Italy:  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Switzer- 
land produced  in  the  same  age  artists  whose  works  are  yet  the 
admiration  of  Europe.  Of  these  we  shall  speak  in  their  turn, 
after  having  shordy  characterized  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  mas- 
ters, and  the  several  schools  of  which  the  different  merits  are 
distinct  and  peculiar. 

As  the  most  ancient,  and  not  the  least  reniarkable  of  these,  the 
school  of  Florence,  deserves  to  be  first  mentioned.  Of  this,  the 
first  of  theigreat  painters  was  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  bofn  in 
the  year  1474,  whose  works  attracting  the  notice  of  pope  Julius 
II.,  he  was  called  from  Florence  to  Rome,  where  he  has  left 
in  the  pontifical  palace  and  in  the  churches  some  of  the  most 
sublime  specimens  of  his  art.  A  most  profound  intelligence  of 
anatomy,  and  a  skill  in  design,  formed  upon  the  contemplation  of 
the  ancient  sculptures,  characterize  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo. 
He  understood  most  perfectly  the  human  figure,  but  delighted  loo 
much  to  display  his  knowledge  by  exhibiting  it  in  forced  and 
violent  attitudes.  The  subjects  of  his  paintings  are  happily 
chosen  to  exhibit  the  grand,  the  sublime,  and  even  the  terrible; 
but  he  is  ignorant  of  the  beautiful.  The  strength  with  which  he 
characterizes  the  muscles  of  the  human  body,  and  the  violent 
fore-shortenings  of  limbs,  are  suitable  to  the  persons  of  heroes, 
demi-gods,  and  devils,  and  these  he  has  most  happily  represented; 
but  his  women  are  as  muscular  as  the  ordinary  race  of  men,  and 
his  men  are  too  much  beyond  nature.*  Michael  Angelo  seems  to 
have  studied  the  luimaii  body  divested  of  the  skin,  where  the 
beginning  and  terminalion  of  the  muscles  are  distinctly  seen,  and 
their  separation  marked  by  strong  lines. 


•The  merit  of  Micliael  Angrelo  was  never  more  truly  or   forcibly  exprn 
than   by  a  Frenchman,  Uie  sculptor  Falconet,  who,  afler   viewing  two  of  bia 
statues,  observed—''  J*ai  vu  Michel  Ange — il  est  cffrayant." 
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The  paintings  of  Michael  Angelo  are  models  of  design;  they 
are  drawn  with  infinite  skill,  and  to  a  young  artist  mieht  almost 
supersede  the  imitation  of  the  human  figure,  and  the  knowledge 
of  anatomy;  but  they  will  not  supply  the  place  of  the  antique; 
for  from  that  fountain  Michael  Angelo  has  adopted  nothing  else 
but  skill  and  correctness  of  outline,  without  aiming  at  the  attain- 
ment  of  grace  or  beauty;  that  was  reserved  for  Raphael. 

The  Roman  school  owed  its  origin  to  Raphael,  who  was  bom 
at  Urbino,  in  tlie  year  1483.  He  soon  departed  from  the  dry 
manner  of  his  master,  Perugino,  and  formed  to  himself  one 
peculiarly  his  own,  in  whicii  he  has  wonderfully  united  alniost 
every  excellence  of  the  art.  His  invention  and  composition  are 
admirable,  his  attitudes  grand  and  sublime,  his  female  figures  in 
the  highest  degree  beautiful.  He  understood  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  figure  as  well  as  Michael  Angelo,  but  he  never  offends  by 
a  barsh  delineation  of  the  muscles.  His  skill  in  the  chiar(M)8curOj 
or  in  the  effect  of  light  and  shade,  is  beyond  that  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  his  coloring  very  far  superior  to  him.  In  the  action 
of  hb  figures  there  is  nothing  violent  and  constrained,  but  all  is 
moderate,  simple,  and  gracefully  majestic.  Many  painters  there 
are,  excellent  in  different  departments,  and  several  tliat,  in  one 
single  department,  may  be  found  to  exceed  even  Raphael;  but 
in  tliat  supreme  excellence  which  consists  in  the  union  of  all  the 
Tsrious  merits  of  the  art,  he  stands  unrivalled,  and  far  removed 
from  all  competition. 

In  representmg  female  beauty,  Raphael  has  gone  beyond 
every  other  artist,  and  even  beyond  the  antique  itself.  In  his 
Madonnas,  in  his  St.  Cecilia,  and  in  his  Galatea,  imagination 
cannot  reach  a  finer  conformation  of  features.  In  painting  the 
Galatea,  he  says  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  that,  unable  to  find 
among  the  most  beautiful  women  that  exellence  which  he  aimed 
at)  he  made  use  of  a  certain  divine  form  or  idea,  which  presented 
itself  to  his  imagination.* 

In  his  portraits,  he  seems  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  per 
feet  imitation  of  nature,  without  desire  to  raise  or  embellish,  bu. 
without  tliat   minute  and  servile  accuracy  which  distinguishes  the 
works  in  tliat  style  of  some  of  the  Flemish  masters. 

The  union  of  all  these  excellences,  which  has  pUced  Raphael 
at  the  head  of  all  the  painters  that  ever  tlie  world  produced,  was 
attained  by  a  youth,  who  never  reached  the  middle  period  of  life. 
Rapliael  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  What  may  we  suppose 
he  would  have  been  liad  he  lived  to  the  age  of  Titian  or  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci? 

The  school  of  Lombardy,  or  the  Venetian  school,  arose  in  the 
^mme  age;  of  which  the  most  eminent  artists  were  Titian,  Gior* 
pone,  Correggio,  and    Parmegiano.     Titian,  by   the   strength  of 
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genius  alone,  and  with  much  fewer  advantages  than  Michael 
Angelo  or  Raphael,  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  exceOence. 
The  praise  of  Titian  in  painting  the  human  body  is,  that  it  h 
nature  itself.  In  portrait,  therefore,  he  peculiarly  excelled,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  representation  of  female  beauiy.  Without  an 
extreme  brilliancy,  there  is  such  propriety  and  truth  in  his  color- 
ing, that  hb  naked  figures  seem  animated  flesh.  His  historical 
pieces  are  not  numerous:  perhaps  he  wanted  invention,  and  did 
not  excel  in  composition;  but  in  the  introduction  of  a  few  figures, 
he  often  unites  the  grace  and  dignity  of  Raphael.  Leo  X.,  who 
wished  to  make  Rome  the  centre  of  all  excellence  in  the  fine 
arts,  would  have  tempted  Titian  thither  with  very  splendid  offers. 
He  was  invited  at  the  same  time  by  Francis  I.  to  reside  in 
France,  and  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  court  of  England.  The 
emperor  Charles  V.  bestowed  on  him  the  highest  honors  and 
rewards.  But  Venice  was  the  residence  which  he  chose;  and 
wherever  he  himself  might  remain,  he  knew  that  his  works  would 
find  their  way  over  all  Europe.  To  the  merit  of  Titian  there 
can  be  no  higher  testimony  than  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  who 
declared,  that  had  it  been  hjs  fortune  to  have  studied  at  Rome  or 
Florence,  amid  the  great  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  he  would 
have  eclipsed  all  the  painters  in  the  world. 

Giorgione,  the  rival  of  Titian,  of  the  same  school,  had  be 
lived,  might  have  attained  perhaps  to  equal  reputation,  but  be 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  Titian  lived  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred. 

Of  the  same  Venetian  school,  and  contemporary  with  these, 
were  Correggio  and  Parmcgiano.  The  art  of  coloring,  though 
carried  to  a  great  height  by  Raphael  and  by  Titian,  was  not 
brought  to  perfection.  Correggio,  in  lliis  respect,  was  superior  to 
all  that  preceded,  perhaps  all  that  have  followed  him.  The 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  though  often  eniinemly  conspicuous  in 
the  works  of  Raphael  and  of  Titian,  seems  in  these  painters  to 
be  frequently  accidental;  as  in  some  of  their  paintings  it  is  not  at 
aU  striking.  But  in  Correggio  it  was  the  result  of  study,  and 
was  always  surprising.  From  this  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  colors  artfully  contrasted,  and  the  efTect  arising  from  a 
judicious  distribution  of  strong  lights  and  shades,  the  pictures  of 
Correggio  are  perhaps  more  generally  pleasing  than  those  of  any 
odicr  painter.  Divested  of  these,  and  considered  only  in  the 
oudine  or  design,  they  are  not  possessed  of  consummate  merit. 
In  that  particular,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  are  so  infinitely 
superior  as  to  be  beyond  all  comparison  with  other  painters. 

Francesco  Parmegiano  had  so  thoroughly  adopted  the  graceful 
manner  of  Raphael,  that  it  was  said  the  soul  of  that  great  painter 
had,  after  his  death,  found  itself  a  new  body.  But  the  figures  of 
Parmegiano,  though  highly  graceful,  have  often  a  degree  of  afiec- 
tation:  his  is  that  grace  which  is  the  result  of  study,  whereas  in 
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Raphael  it  is  the  result  of  ease  and  nature.  His  taste  perhaps 
might  have  become  more  chaste  and  simple  as  he  advanced  in 
rears,  but  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  These  tliree — the 
Florentine,  the  Roman,  and  the  Venetian — are  the  chief  of  the 
Italian  schools  of  painting.  The  Florentine  is  distinguished  by 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  and  great  excellence  of  design  ;  but  a 
want  of  e;race,  of  beauty  of  coloring,  and  skill  in  the  chiarth- 
9$curo,  The  character  of  the  Roman  is  equal  excellence  of 
design,  a*  grandeur,  tempered  with  moderation  and  simplicity,  a 
high  degree  of  grace  and  elegance,  and  a  superior  knowledge, 
though  not  an  excellence  in  coloring.  The  characteristic  of  the 
Venetian  is  the  perfection  of  coloring,  and  the  utmost  force  of  the 
tkiaro^ascuro^  with  an  inferiority  in  every  otlier  particular. 

These  original  schools  gave  birth  to  many  others.  To  the 
school  of  Raphael  succeeded  tliat  of  the  Caraccis,  which  may  be 
termed  tl)e  second  Roman  school.  Tlie  Caraccis  were  three 
brofbers,  all  of  them  eminent  in  their  art,  but  of  whom  Annibal 
was  the  most  excellent.  He  left  many  scholars  of  great  reputa- 
don,  as  Guercino,  Albano,  Lanfranc,  Dominechino,  and  Guido. 
Cruercino  distinguished  himself  by  a  graceful  and  very  correct 
design  :  the  airs  of  his  heads  are  admirable.  Albano  painted 
iijrmphs,  goddesses,  and  Cupids,  with  great  beauty  and  delicacy, 
and  in  a  most  pleasing  style  of  coloring  :  the  landscape  of  his 
pieces  is  in  general  extremely  fine.  Lanfmnc  painted  chiefly  in 
vesco,  and  with  great  force  and  beauty.  Dominechino  excelled 
in  character  and  expression,  and  Guido  in  strength  and  sweetness, 
with  which  ho  united  a  great  deal  of  majesty.  His  coloring, 
however,  is  in  general  cold  and  unpleasant,  unless  in  the  famous 
picture  of  the  Aurora,  where  he  lias  given  all  the  splendor  of 
coloring  which  the  subject  required. 

In  the  age  of  Leo  \.  the  Flemish  school  likewise  produced  its 
masters,  who,  though  in  a  different  style,  and  very  inferior  to  the 
Italian,  had,  like  them,  taken  a  very  surprising  stretch  l)eyond  the 
abilities  of  tlicir  predecessors.  Nature  was  tlie  prototype  of  the 
Flemish,  and  the  antique  that  of  the  Italians.  John  Van  Eyk,  a 
Fleming,  had,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  found 
exit  (or  at  least  greatly  improved)  the  manner  of  tempering  the 
colors  with  oil  instead  of  water ;  and  this  invention,  which  gave 
to  painting  a  greater   durability,  as  well   as  a  warmth   more   ap- 

frotching  to  nature,  was  very  soon  adopted  by  tlie  artists  of 
'landers,  of  Gennany,  and  of  Italy.  In  Flanders,  Heemskirk, 
Martin  Vos,  Frans  Florus,  and  Quintin  MaLsys,  were  deservedly 
distinguished.  In  Germany,  Albert  Durer  raised  the  reputation 
of  the  art  of  painting,  which  in  that  country  w*as  till  tlien  extremely 
low.  VVitliout  the  least  conception  of  the  beauties  of  the  antique^ 
this  artist,  by  ability  in  design  and  skilfulness  of  composition,  has 
produced  some  wonderful  nieces.  In  his  betds  there  is  something 
meoausoaly  excelleot ;  bm  the  bodies  of  hk  figurw  are  Imb 
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weak,  and  ungraceful ;  and  we  seldom  find  in  any  of  bis  works  a 
happy  effect  of  light  and  shade  :  yet  in  this  painter  there  was  so 
much  of  an  original  genius,  that  Raphael  himself  admired  and 
valued  bis  productions. 

Among  the  Flemish  painters,  such  at  least  as  were  so  by  nation, 
Rubens  has  unquestionably  attained  the  highest  rank.  He  studied 
with  perfect  intelligence  the  ancient  models,  as  well  as  tiie  works 
of  the  best  of  the  Italian  artists  :  but  such  is  the  force  of  a  natural 
and  constitutional  taste,  that  his  figures,  though  eminendy  beautiful, 
are  of  that  style  of  beauty,  which  is  peculiar  to  his  own  country. 
To  the  eye  of  an  Italian  the  female  figures  of  Rubens  are  too 
corpulent  to  be  graceful ;  to  us  they  are  less  exceptionable,  be- 
cause they  approach  nearer  to  that  style  of  figure  with  which  we 
are  accustomed.  In  point  of  drawing,  intelligence  of  anatomy, 
and  the  use  of  the  muscles,  Rubens  is  supremely  excellent. 

Switzerland,  too,  in  this  remarkable  age,  produced  a  painter  of 
uncommon  excellence  ;  this  was  Hans  Holbein.  The  latter  pieces 
of  this  artist,  probably  painted  after  he  had  seen  some  of  the 
works  of  the  schools  of  Italy,  are  extremely  pleasing.  Holbein 
excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  chiaro'oscuro^  and  was  an  able 
colorist. 

England,  it  would  appear,  at  this  time,  had  begun  to  manifest  a 
taste  in  the  fine  arts.  Erasmus,  the  friend  of  Holbein,  persuaded 
that  painter  to  travel  to  England,  as  the  best  field  of  encourage- 
ment for  his  merit.  There  the  painter  lived  for  many  years  in 
high  favor  with  Henry  VIII.  and  the  chancellor  Sir  Thonias  More. 
He  was  a  most  industrious  artist ;  and  there  are  at  this  day  more 
of  the  works  of  Holbein  in  Britain,  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe. 

Holland  had  likewise  at  this  time  its  remarkable  painters,  of 
whom  the  chief  merit  was  a  most  accurate  representation  of  nature, 
but  without  any  selection  of  the  beautiful  from  the  deformed  ;  and 
often  with  a  preference  for  the  low,  vulgar,  and  ludicrous.  It  is 
such  nature,  however,  as  is  suited  to  the  generaliiy  of  tastes,  for 
there  are  but  a  few  who  have  a  real  feelins^  for  the  sublime  and 
beautiful. 

With  the  art  of  painting,  those  of  sculpture  and  architecture 
were  likewise  revived  and  brought  to  hi2;h  perfection.  In  sculp- 
ture, Michael  Angelo  stands  unrivalled  among  the  moderns.  He 
has  produced  some  works  which  are  even  equal  to  the  antique. 
His  s(atue  of  Bacchus  is  so  exquisitely  formed  as  to  have  deceived 
even  Raphael,  who  judged  it  to  be  the  work  of  Phidias  or  Prax- 
iteles. But  of  all  the  sculptors  of  modern  limes,  no  other  artist 
has  aj)proached  near  to  the  merit  of  the  antique,  nor  have  there 
been,  in  that  department,  an  equal  number  who  excelled  as  in 
painting.  No  position  certainly  can  he  worse  founded  than  that 
of  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  who  maintains  that  to  excel  in  sculpture 
does  not  require  so  great  a  degree  of  genius  as  to  be  eminent  ia 
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painting.  That  tliis  notion  is  erroneous,  there  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  than  the  comparative  numbers  of  eminent  painters  and  sculp- 
tors. For  one  capital  sculptor  in  the  age  of  Leo,  who  was 
Michael  Angclo,  there  existed  ten  capital  painters. 

The  age  of  Leo  was,  likewise,  the  era  of  a  good  taste  in  archi- 
tecture. The  Grecian  mode  cf  architecture,  which  for  many 
ages  sunk  entirely  into  neglect,  while  the  Gothic  was  universally 
prevalent,  began  gradually  to  recover  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteentfa  century.  The  Florentines,  from  their  commercial  voy- 
ages into  the  Levant,  and  intercourse  with  Greece,  uere  the  first 
who  reestablished  the  Grecian  architecture  in  Italy.  The  church 
of  St.  Miniato,  which  was  built  at  Florence  in  the  year  1300, 
showed  the  first  specimen  of  the  renewed  architecture  of  the 
ancients.  The  cathedral  of  Pisa,  built  soon  after,  was  constructed 
by  Buschetto,  a  Grecian  architect,  who  introduced  into  it  some 
entire  columns  which  had  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of  some  of 
the  ancient  temples  in  Greece.  This  magnificent  building  served 
as  a  model  for  many  others  constructed  in  Italy  about  the  same 
time. 

From  this  period,  architecture  continued  slowly  advancing  for 
about  two  centuries,  till  it  was  brought  to  great  perfection  in  the 
age  of  Leo.  Bramante,  who  had  carefully  studied  all  the  best 
remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  in  Italy,  had  l)een  chosen  by 
Julius  11.  to  design  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  church,  and  upon  his 
plan  that  immense  and  noble  structure  was  be^un.  It  was  after- 
wards superintended  by  different  artists  of  great  eminence,  by 
San  Gallo,  by  Rapliael,  and  by  Michael  Angrlo,  and  varied  pro- 
bably by  each  of  these  in  many  ))articulars  from  its  original  plan. 

Verona  likewise,  remarkable  for  some  of  ilie  most  entire  and 
noblest  monuments  of  ancient  buildins;,  pariicularly  its  great  am- 
phitheatre, produced  in  tljis  a^e  many  excellent  architects — Jocon- 
do,  who  raised  several  noble  buildins^s  for  Lewis  XII.  of  France; 
San    Micliael,  who  adorned  his   native   citv  with   some  works  in 

0 

the  true  manner  of  antiquity,  as  did  likcwi-e  Maria  F^alconetti 
But  all  yielded  to  the  universal  genius  of  Michael  Angclo,  who. 
equally  eminent  in  all  the  works  of  design,  painting,  sculpture,  afid 
architecture,  applied  himself  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lite  chiefly 
to  architecture.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  owes  to  him  its  greatest 
beauty;  and  as  that  building  is  deservedly  esteemed  one  of  tl>e 
iDOst  perfect  models  of  architecture  in  the  world,  we  luu^i  thence 
conclude  Michael  Aneelo  to  have  been  one  of  the  rreatest 
architects. 

In  treating  of  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  age  of  Leo  X  , 
tlie  art  of  engraving  deserves  to  be  particularly  taken  notice  of,  as 
one  cf  the  finest  of  the  modem  inventions,  and  of  which  the  first 
discovery  was  but  a  few  years  prior  to  the  period  of  which  we 
now  treat.  The  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  Flemish,  and  the 
Dutch,  have  all  contended  for  tlie  bonor  of  this  ioventioci.     The 
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opinion  best  founded  is,  that  engraving  had  its  origin  in  Italy. 
Tomaso  Finiguerra,  a  goldsmith  of  Florence,  about  tlie  year  1460, 
discovered  the  method  of  taking  off  impressions  from  engraved 
silver  plates  with  wet  paper,  which  he  pressed  upon  them  with  a 
roller.  Andrea  Mantigna,  a  painter,  bethought  himself  of  multi- 
plying by  that  means  copies  of  his  own  designs.  From  Italy  the 
art  travelled  into  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  practised  by  Martin 
Schoen  of  Antwerp,  of  whose  works  there  remain  a  very  few 
prints,  which  are  the  most  ancient  engravings  now  known. 

His  scholar  was  the  celebrated  Albert  Durer,  who  far  surpassed 
nis  master  in  abilities.  He  engraved  with  excellence  in  copper 
and  in  wood,  and  of  his  pieces  a  very  great  number  have  reached 
the  present  time.  Considered  as  the  first  efforts  of  a  new  art, 
they  have  great  merit.  In  some  of  tliose  prints  which  he  executed 
on  silver  and  on  copper,  the  engraving  is  elegant  to  a  great  degree. 
The  immediate  successors  of  Albert  Durer  were  Lucas  of  Ley- 
den,  Aldegrave,  and  Sebald  Bebem,  or  Hisbens,  who  all  engraved 
very  much  in  the  manner  of  Albert.  In  Italy,  at  the  same  time, 
Parmegiano  had  begun  to  etch  some  of  his  own  beautiful  designs, 
and  is,  by  many,  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  mode 
of  engraving  by  means  of  aquafortis,  which  expresses  the  design 
of  the  artist  with  much  greater  freedom  and  spirit  than  the  labored 
stroke  of  the  graver,  though  its  lines  have  less  softness  apd  deli- 
cacy :  a  combination  of  the  two  is,  therefore,  most  happily  em- 
ployed by  the  modern  artist,  and  is  productive  of  an  excellent 
effect,  especially  in  landscape.  In  Italy,  likewise,  Mark  Antonio 
and  Agostino,  contemporaries  of  Parmegiano,  were  successfully 
employed  in  making  engravings  from  tiie  works  of  Raphael. 
These  engravings  were  then  much  sought  after,  and  are  yet  in 
request  on  account  of  their  antiquity;  but  in  point  of  merit,  and 
as  giving  an  idea  of  llie  beauties  of  the  original,  they  have  been 
infinitely  surpassed  by  the  works  of  posterior  engravers. 

There  is  no  art  whatever,  which,  from  its  first  discovcrv,  has 
undergone  so  rapid  an  improvement  as  that  of  cngravinc.  When 
we  compare  the  prints  of  Albert  Durer,  or  of  Lucas  of  Ley  den, 
with  those  of  Golizius,  engraved  about  seventy  years  after,  the 
difference  is  perfectly  astonishing.  But  when  we  come  down  about 
eighty  years  farther,  and  examine  the  prints  of  Poilly,  Audran, 
and  Edelinck,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  a  proportional  im- 
provement. From  that  time  to  the  present,  in  some  respects  the 
advancement  has  been  equally  sensible,  though  in  others  not  so 
apparent.  It  must  be  readily  confessed  that  the  landscapes  of 
Woollet  are  greatly  superior  to  those  of  Bolowert,  Saddeler,  and 
Bloemart;  but  it  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  historical  pieces  of 
Strange,  of  Bartolozzi  and  Cunego,  surpass  those  of  Poilly,  Ede- 
linck, and  Treij.  This  superiority  has  been  achieved  by  Raphael 
Morghen. 

The  modems,  who  have  carried  the  use  of  the  graver  to  a  veiy 
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great  height,  and  have  confessedly  much  improired  in  the  art  of 
etching,  have  now  laid  aside  one  nnode  of  engraving  practised  by 
the  ancient  artists,  and  brought  by  them  to  a  very  great  degree  of 
perfection— engraving  in  wood  with  diflercni  tints,  which  was 
performed  by  different  plates.  The  inventor  of  this  art  was  Ugo 
da  Carpi,  an  Italian  ;  and  it  was  brought  to  great  perfection  by 
Andrea  Andrcani,  of  Mantua.  The  spaces  of  white  and  the 
washes  of  which  the  middle  tint  is  composed,  give  to  these  prints 
all  the  softness  of  drawing  ;  and  some  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  same  way  with  different  colors,  wiiich  give  tliesc 
performances  in  some  degree  tlie  effect  of  painting. 

As  I  shall  not  have  another  opportunity  of  particularly  men- 
tioning the  arts  dependent  on  design,  it  would  be  improper  to  quit 
the  subject  without  taking  notice  of  a  mode  of  engraving  different 
from  all  those  I  have  mentioned,  tliough  its  invention  belongs  to  a 
period  considerably  later  tiian  that  of  which  we  now  treat  :  I 
mean  the  mode  of  engraving  in  mezzo-tinto.  It  was  invented  by 
the  celebrated  prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  elector  Palatine,  about 
the  year  1650  ;  and  the  hint  was  conceived  from  observing  the 
effect  of  rust  upon  a  soldier's  fusil,  in  covering  the  surface  of  the 
iron  with  innumerable  small  holes  at  regular  distances.  Rupert, 
who  was  a  great  mechanical  genius  and  virtuoso,  concluded  that 
t  contrivance  might  be  found  to  cover  a  plate  of  copper  with  such 
a  regular  ground  of  holes  so  closely  pierced  as  to  give  a  black 
impression,  which,  if  scnii>ed  away  in  proper  parts,  would  leave 
the  rest  of  the  paper  white;  that  thus  light  and  shade  might  be 
as  finely  blended,  or  as  strongly  distinguished,  as  by  tlie  pencil  in 
punting.  He  tried  the  experiment  by  means  of  an  indented 
steel  roller,  and  it  succeeded  to  his  wishes.  A  crenulaled  chisel 
b  now  used  to  make  the  rough  ground  in  place  of  the  roller. 
This  art  has  been  brought  to  very  high  perfection.  Its  character- 
istic is  a  softness  ecpial  to  that  of  the  pencil,  and  it  is  therefore 
particularly  adapted  to  portraits ;  and  nothing  except  the  })ower 
of  colors  can  express  flesh  more  naturally,  the  flowing  of  hair,  the 
folds  of  draper}',  or  the  reflection  from  polished  surfaces.  Its 
defect  is,  that  where  there  is  one  great  mass  of  shade  in  ilie  pic- 
ture, it  wants  an  outline  to  detach  and  distinguish  the  different 
parts,  which  are  thus  almost  lost  in  one  entire  shade  ;  but  in  tlie 
blending  of  light  and  shade  there  is  no  other  mode  of  engraving 
that  approaches  to  it  in  excellence. 

The  age  of  Loo,  tlniugh  principally  distinguished  by  the  per- 
fection of  the  arts  of  design,  was  likewise  a  period  of  very  consid- 
erable liternry  splendor.  Ariosto,  Beinbo,  and  Sadolet,  divided 
the  favor  of  L(»o  and  the  esteem  of  the  public  with  Raphael  and 
MichaH  An;:elo.  Guicciardini  in  ihi»  same  p<Tiod  rivalled  the 
best  historians  of  anti«piiiy,  and  Machiavel  shone  o<|iially  in  history, 
politics,  philo:>opliy,  and  poetry.  But  the  literary  genius  of  this 
■ge  will  come  to  be  more  particukrijr  treated  afterwards  in  p^'vxfi  • 
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connected  view  of  the  progress  of  literature  and  of  the  arts  ar 
sciences   from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  end  of  ti^ 
seventeenth  century,    v    . 


Xh^i^^y^C-^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SuRTET  of  the  State  of  the  principal  Kingdoms  of  Asia  in  the  Sn* 
TEENTH  and  Seventeenth  Centuries:  —  Selim  reduces  Egypt  —  ^[j* 
roan  takes  Rhodes — subdues  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia — Selim  H. 
takes  Cyprus — Battle  of  Lepanto— Persians  under  Shah  Abbas — Government 
and  Religrion — Tartars — India,  early  Particulars  of— Aurungzebe — Brahmins 
— Divisions  of  Castes. 

The  Turks,  we  have  seen,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
subverted  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  which  from  that  period 
became  the  imperial  seat  of  the  Ottoman  dominion.  In  treating 
of  that  great  revolution,  I  took  occasion  to  offer  some  considera- 
tions on  the  government  and  political  constitution  of  the  Turkish 
empire — that  great  fabric  of  despotism. 

The  Turks  proceeded  to  extend  their  conquests.  Mahomet  II. 
.  subdued  a  great  extent  of  territory.  Selim  I.  added  new  conquests. 
In  the  year  1515,  he  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  undertook  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  which  was  then 
m  the  possession  of  the  Mamelukes,  a  race  of  Circassians  who 
had  been  masters  of  tiiat  country  ever  since  the  last  crusade. 
The  arms  of  Selim  put  an  end  to  their  dominion  ;  but,  what  is 
a  very  extraordinary  fact,  he  allowed  the  last  of  the  Mameluke 
kings  to  govern  Egypt  in  the  quality  of  his  bashaw  ;  and  these 
Mamelukes,  though  nominally  under  the  dominion  of  the  grand 
signior,  continued  in  reality  the  sovereigns  of  the  country,  ac- 
knowledging but  a  very  slender   subjection  to  the  Ottoman  power. 

Solyman,  the  son  of  Selim,  who  is  termed  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent, was  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Christians  and  to  the 
Persians.  He  took  the  Island  of  Rhodes  in  the  year  1521. 
The  knights  of  St.  John  were  at  this  time  in  possession  of  this 
island,  from  which  they  had  expelled  the  Saracens  in  1310. 
They  made  a  noble  defence,  assisted  by  the  English,  Italians, 
and  Spaniards  ;  but  after  a  siege  of  many  months  were  forced 
to  capitulate.  Solyman,  a  few  years  afterwards,  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  Hungary,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.  He  failed 
in  his  attempt  upon  Vienna  ;  but  turning  his  arms  eastward 
against  the  Persians,  he  made  himself  master  of  Bagdad  and 
subdued   Georgia.     He   concluded  a   treaty  of  alliance    with  the 
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French,  which  subsisted  for  two  centuries.  His  son,  Selim  II.,  in 
the  year  1571,  took  the  island  of  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians; 
and,  this  industrious  people  were  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
the  Turks  at  the  verv  time  that  they  were  making  this  conquest. 
Genoa,  Florence,  and  Marseilles  were  rivals  witli  Venice  in  the 
trade  of  Turkey,  for  tlie  silks  and  commodities  of  Asia.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Christian  nations  have  traded  with  the  Otto- 
man empire  to  a  very  large  extent,  without  its  ever  having  been 
known  tiiat  a  Turkish  vessel  came  into  tlieir  ports  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  in  return  for  the  vast  fleets  which  they  annually  send 
to  those  of  Turkey.  All  the  trading  nations  of  Christendom  have 
consuls  who  reside  in  the  seaports  on  the  Levant,  and  most  of 
them  have  ambassadors  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  while  none  are  sent 
from  thence  to  reside  with  other  nations. 

The  Venetians,  sensibly  feeling  the  loss  of  Cyprus, — which, 
besides  the  advantages  of  its  produce,  was  a  most  convenient 
enirepdt  for  their  trade  to  the  Levant — and  finding  their  own  force 
insufficient  for  its  recovery  from  the  Turks,  applied  to  pope 
Pius  V.  for  the  benefit  of  a  crusade.  The  pope  gave  tliem  more 
effectual  aid,  by  waging  war  himself  against  the  Ottoman  empire, 
tnd  bv  entering  into  a  league  for  ttiat  purpose  both  with  the 
Venetians  and  witli  Philip  If.  of  Spain,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  V.  Pius,  who  was  a  good  politician  and  a  great  econo- 
mist, had  amassed,  in  the  course  of  his  pontificate,  such  wealth 
as  to  render  the  holy  see  a  verj*  formidable  power.  The  wealth 
of  Philip  II.  was  considered  at  that  time  as  inexhaustible.  A 
creat  armament  was  immediately  fitted  out,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war,  with  fifty  transports.  Don  John 
of  Austria,  brother  of  Phili[>,  (a  natural  son  of  Cliarle?  V.,J  was 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  Historians  compute  tl)at  the  number  oi  men 
on  board  was  fifty  thousand.  The  fleet  of  the  Turks,  who  liad 
not  been  wanting  in  their  preparations,  consisted  likewise  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  galleys.  These  powerful  armaments  met  in  llif! 
Gulf  of  Lepanto,  near  Corinth,  and  an  engagement  ensued, 
more  memorable  tlian  any  naval  fight  tliai  had  happened  since  the 
battle  of  Actium.  All  the  ancient  and  all  the  modem  weaf)ons 
of  war  were  used  in  this  sea-fight,  which  tenninated  to  the  InMior 
of  the  Christians.  The  Turks  lost  above  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ships;  tlje  number  of  tiieir  slain  j^  said  to  have  U^n  fifteen  thou- 
sand; and  arnon^  the>e  was  All,  the  admiral  of  their  fleet,  whose 
bead  was  cut  off  and  fixed  upon  the  top  of  his  flag.* 

Don  John  of  Austria  accjuired  by  this  signal  victory  a  very  high 
degree  of  reputation,  which  was  still  heightened  by  the  taking  of 
Tunis,  about  two  years  after.  But  from  these  successes  tlie 
Christians,  after  all,  did    not   derive   any  lasting   advantage  ;    for 


*  la  the  b«Uli*  of  I^p«ntt»,  iVrvvntra,  m  he  inrorm*  os  in  hta  intmiUbk*  ro- 
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Tunis  was  very  soon  recovered,  and  the  Ottoman  empire  was  as 
powerful  as  before.  The  Turks,  after  tlie  death  of  Selim  II., 
preserved  their  superiority  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  Under 
Amurath  II.  they  extended  the  limits  of  their  empire  into  Hun- 
gary on  the  one  side,  and  into  Persia  on  the  other.  Mahomet  III., 
the  successor  of  Amurath,  began  his  reign  like  a  monster,  by 
stiangling  nineteen  of  his  brothers,  and  drowning  twelve  of  his 
father's  concubines,  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  pregnant. 
Yet  this  barbarian  supported  the  dignity  of  the  empire  and  ex- 
tended its  dominions.  From  his  death,  which  was  in  the  year 
1603,  the  Ottoman  power  began  to  decline.  The  Persians  at 
this  period  became  the  predominant  power  in  Asia,  under  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great,  a  prince  who,  in  all  his  wars  with  the  Turks, 
was  constantly  victorious.  He  gained  from  tliem  many,  of  tlieir 
late  acquisitions  of  territory;  and  effectually  checking  that  career 
of  success  which  had  for  several  years  attended  their  arms,  be 
gave  great  relief  to  several  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  at  that 
time  were  scarcely  able  to  defend  their  own  dominions.  Shah 
Abbas  thus  involuntarily  shielded  the  European  kingdoms  from 
the  fury  of  the  Turkish  arms,  as  we  have  seen  that  Tamerlane 
and  Gengis-Khan  had  formerly  been,  in  an  indirect  manner,  the 
protectors  of  Constantinople. 

Persia,  under  Shah  Abbas,  was  extremely  flourishing.  This 
vast  empire  had,  some  time  before  tliis  period,  experienced  a 
revolution,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  the  change  of  religion 
produced  in  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
a  new  sect  was  formed  by  a  Persian  named  Sophi,  and  his  opin- 
ions were  eagerly  embraced  by  a  great  part  of  jjis  countrymen, 
merely  from  tJie  circumstance  of  thus  distinguishing  themselves 
from  the  Turks,  whom  they  hated.  The  principal  difftTence 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  reformer  Sophi  licld  Ali,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Mahomet,  to  have  been  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
prophet;  whereas  the  Mahometans  generally  acknowiedi^cd  Omar 
the  prophet's  lieutenant.  Sophi  fell  a  martyr  to  his  opinions,  for 
he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the  opposite  sect,  in  the  year  1499. 
His  son  Ismael  maintained  his  father's  doctrines  bv  force  of  arms; 
he  conquered  and  converted  Armenia,  and  subdued  all  Persia,  as 
far  as  Samarcand;  and  he  left  this  empire  to  his  descendants,  who 
reigned  there  peaceably  till  tiie  revolutions  in  the  last  century. 
The  conqueror,  Shah  Abbas,  was  the  great-grandson  of  this  Ismael 
Sophi. 

The  government  of  Persia  is  as  despotic  as  that  of  Turkey; 
but  there  seems  to  be  this  substantial  ditibrence  between  the  state 
of  Turkey  and  of  Persia,  that  the  inliabiianis  of  tlie  latter  enjoy 
their  possessions  with  some  security,  for  ilie  payment  of  a  siwdW 
tax  or  land-rent  to  tlie  government.  The  kings  of  Persia  receive 
presents  from  tiioir  subjects,  as  the  grand  signior  does  ;  and 
according  to  Sir  John  Chardin's  account,  tlie  king  of  Persia's  new 
/ear's  gifts  amounted  in  those  da>*s  to  five  or  six  millions  of  livres. 
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The  crown  of  Persia  is  hereditary,  with  the  exclusion  of  fennales 
from  the  succession;  but  the  sons  of  a  daughter  are  allowed  to 
inherit  the  sovereignty.  By  the  laws  of  rersia  the  blind  are 
excluded  from  the  throne.  Hence  it  is  a  customary  policy  of  the 
reigning  prince  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  those  of  the  blood  royal 
of  whom  he  has  any  jealousy. 

The  national  religion  of  the  Persians,  we  have  said,  is  the 
Mahometan,  as  reformed  by  So  phi.  The  slender  difference  of 
opinions  between  them  and  the  Turks  is  the  cause  of  an  aversion 
much  stronger  than  ever  subsisted  between  the  protestants  and 
catholics.  If  a  Persian  were  washing  his  hands  in  a  river,  be 
would  conceive  himself  contaminated  it  he  knew  that  a  Turk  had 
bathed  in  it.  There  are,  however,  various  sects  of  Mahometans 
in  Persia;  and  some  of  these  adopt  not  a  few  of  the  tenets  of 
Christianity.  The  ancient  religion  of  Zoroaster,  too,  is  yet  pre- 
served among  the  Persian  Gkiebres,  who  pretend  in  their  temples 
to  have  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  from  the  days  of  the  great  foun- 
der of  their  religion  down  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster  we  formerly  gave  a  full  account. 

The  language  of  the  Persians  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  poetical  composition.  Sir  William  Jones 
OSS  given  to  the  public  several  beautiful  translations  from  that 
language,  which  display  the  utmost  luxuriance  of  fancy;  and  Mr. 
Richardson,  in  his  curious  dissertation  on  the  languages,  litera* 
ture,  and  manners  of  the  Eastern  nations,  has  given  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  learning  of  the  Persians,  who  seem  at  one  period 
(frtMn  the  tenth  to  the  tliirteenth  century)  to  have  far  surpassed 
in  that  respect  the  contemporary  nations  of  Europe.  The  epic 
poet  Firdousi,  in  his  romantic  history  of  the  Persian  kings  and 
oeroes,  rivals  Ariosto  in  luxuriancy  of  imagination,  and  is  said  to 
equal  Horner  in  the  powers  of  description.  The  writings  of  Sadi 
and  of  Hafiz,  both  m  prose  and  in  poetry,  arc  to  this  day  in  high 
estimation  with  those  who  are  conversant  m  Oriental  literature. 

The  trade  of  Europr  with  Persia  is  carried  on  by  the  Gulf  of 
Ormuz,  and  by  the  way  of  Turkey.  The  chief  manufactures  of 
Persia  are  raw  and  wrought  silks,  nnohair,  camlets,  carpets,  and 
leather;  for  which  the  English  merchants  give  woollen  cloths  in 
exchange.  The  sovereign  of  Persia  is  himself  tlie  chief  merchant, 
and  he  usually  employs  his  Armenian  subjects  to  traffic  for  his 
behoof  in  different  quarters  of  the  world.  The  agents  of  the 
king  must  have  the  refusal  of  all  merchandise  before  bis  subjects 
are  permitted  to  trade.* 

To  the  north  of  Persia,  that  immense  tract  of  country  which  is 
called  Tartary  had  from  time  to  time  sent  forth  a  succession  of 


*  [The  hidorr  of  PeraU  Hm  now  beta  mmd^  (nUr  mod  •ccnimlrlf  knowB  to 
Earopeaas  bj  tiie  writiag*  of  Geaerml  Sir  ioha  MaJeolm,  wbo  dmi  ial8ll< — 
BaiToa.] 
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conquerors,  who,  carrying  every  thing  before  them,  produced 
astonishing  revokitions  in  the  continent  of  Asia.  We  have  for- 
merly taken  notice  of  the  subversion  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs 
by  this  race  of  northern  invaders.  Mahmoud  conquered  Persia 
and  a  great  part  of  India  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century; 
6engis-Khan  marched  from  the  extremity  of  Tartary  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  subdued  India,  China,  Persia, 
and  Russia.  Batoucan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gengis,  ravaged  as 
far  as  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  Of  the  vast  empire  of  Kapjac, 
which  was  the  patrimonial  inheritance  of  Batoucan,  there  remain- 
ed in  the  last  century  no  more  than  Grim  Tartary,  which  till 
lately  was  possessed  by  his  descendants  under  the  protection  of 
the  Turks.  Tamerlane,  whose  conquests  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of,  was  of  the  same  nation  of  the  Tartars,  and  of  toe  race 
of  Gengis. 

To  the  north  of  China  were  the  Mongol  and  Mantchou  Tar- 
tars, who  made  a  conquest  of  this  country  under  Gengis,  and  who 
Erofessed  that  religion,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  whose 
ead  is  the  Great  Lama.  Their  territories  again  are  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  empire  of  Russia.  A  variety  of  different  hordes 
of  wandering  Tartars  occupy  the  country  extending  from  thence 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  sultan  Baber,*  great-grandson  of  Tam- 
eriane,  subdued  the  whole  country  that  lies  between  Samarcand, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Usbecs,  and  Agra,  one  of  the  capitals  of 
the  Mogul  empire.  At  that  time,  India  was  divided  between 
four  principal  nations — the  Mahometan  Arabians,  the  ancient  Par- 
sees  or  Guebres,  the  Tartars  of  Gengis- Khan  and  Tamerlane,  and, 
lastly,  the  real  Indians  in  different  castes  or  tribes. 

The  wandering  Tartars  follow  at  this  day  the  life  of  the  ancient 
Scytliians.  In  the  spring,  a  large  body  or  horde,  amounting 
perhaps  to  10,000,  sets  out  in  quest  of  a  settlement  for  the  sum- 
mer. They  drive  before  them  iheir  flocks  and  herds;  and  when 
they  come  to  an  inviting  spot,  they  live  upon  it  till  all  its  verdure 
is  eaten  up,  and  till  the  country  supplies  no  more  game  for  the 
chase.  They  exchange  cattle  with  the  Russians,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Turks,  for  money,  with  which  they  purchase  cloth,  silks, 
stuffs,  and  apparel  for  their  women.  They  have  the  use  of  Ore- 
arms,  which  they  are  very  dexterous  at  making,  and  it  is  almost 
the  only  mechanical  art  which  they  exercise.  They  disdain 
every  other  species  of  labor,  and  account  no  employment  to  be 
honorable,  unless  that  of  hunting.  When  a  man,  from  age,  is 
incapable  of  partaking  in  the  usual  occupation  of  his  tribe,  it  is 
customary  witn  them,  as  it  is  likewise  with  the  Canadian  savages, 
to  build  him  a  small  hut  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  and,  giving 
him  some  provisions,  leave  him  to  die,  without  taking  any  furtlier 
charge  of  him. 

*  [The  carioiu  Autobio^rmphy  of  Baber   ha«   recentlj  been  tmulated  inta 
Rngliih. — Editor.] 
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The  mode  of  life  with  the  Tartars  during  the  winter  season  is  for 
each  family  to  burrow  itself  under  ground;  and  it  is  said  that,  for 
the  sake  of  social  intercourse,  they  have  subterraneous  passages, 
cut  from  one  cabin  to  another,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  invisible 
town. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thibet,  which  is  the  most  southern  part  of 
Tartary,  do  not  follow  the  same  wandering  life  with  their  northern 
brethren. 

The  religion  and  government  of  Thibet  form  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  king- 
dom of  Thibet  is  governed  by  a  young  man  personating  a  living 
god,  who  is  called  the  Great  Lama,  or  Dalai  Lama.  He  resides  in 
•  pagoda  or  temple  upon  a  mountain,  where  he  is  seen  continu- 
ally sitting  in  a  cross-legged  posture,  without  speaking  or  moving, 
excent  sometimes  lifting  his  hand,  when  he  approves  of  the 
addresses  of  his  votaries.  He  appears  to  be  a  young  man  of  a 
ikir  complexion,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Not 
only  the  people  of  Thibet,  but  the  neighboring  princes,  resort  to 
the  shrine  ot  the  lama,  and  bring  thither  the  most  magnificent 
presents.  The  lama  is  both  the  national  zod  and  the  sovereign. 
He  appoints  deputies  under  him,  the  chiei  of  whom  is  called  the 
Tipa,  who  manages  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  which  it 
B  Deneath  the  dignity  of  the  hma  ever  to  attend  to.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  prince,  or  god,  is  kept  a  most  mysterious  secret  by  tlie 
priests.  When  it  is  the  misfortune  of  this  poor  image  of  divinity 
and  sovereignty  to  fall  sick,  or  to  lose  his  youthful  appearance, 
he  is  put  to  death  by  the  priests,  who  have  always  another  young 
nian  whom  they  have  privately  educated  and  properly  trained  to 
supply  his  place.  Thus  the  religion  of  the  lama  is  notliing  else 
than  an  artful  contrivance  of  the  priests  of  Thibet  to  eneross 
to  themselves  the  sovereignty  and  absolute  government  of  the 
country. 

To  the  south  of  Thibet  lie  tliose  countries  known  both  in  an- 
cient and  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of  India;  though  neither 
that  term  nor  the  word  Hindoo  are  proper  to  the  country,  but 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  those  regions  and  their  inhabitants  by 
the  Persians.  In  the  Sanscrit,  or  anrirnt  languace  of  India,  lie 
country  is  called  Bharata;  a  name  which  lias  rtoi  Wen  given  to  it 
by  any  other  nation.  The  earliest  accounts  which  any  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  transmitted  to  us  of  this  country  are  lliosc  of 
Herodotus,  who  wrote  his  hislorj'  about  a  century  before  the  time 
cf  Alexander  the  Great;  and  it  is  singular  that  his  accounts, 
though  on  the  whole  very  meagre  and  imperfect,  represent  the 
character  of  the  people  and  their  manners  precisely  the  same  as 
those  of  the  modern  race  of  Hindoos.  He  takes  notice  of  their 
Gving  chiefly  on  rice,  of  their  puttinf^  to  death  no  animals,  and 
clothing  tliemselves  with  coUon.  He  infonns  us  lliat  Darius 
Hystaspes,  about  tlie  year  508  before  Christ,  had  sent  Scylax  of 
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Caiyandra  to  explore  tb^  fiver  lodus;  but  Scylax  bad  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  believed  in  the  accounts  which  he  gave  of  liis 
journey.  By  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  India, 
the  Greeks  received  the  first  authentic  accounts  of  those  countries, 
which  border  upon  the  river  Indus.  It  is  certain  that  this  great 
conqueror  penetrated  into  that  part  of  the  country,  which  is  now 
called  the  Punjab.  Here  the  extreme  distress  which  his  army 
sustained  from  the  monsoons,  or  periodical  rains,  which  fall  in 
that  country  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  gave  rise  to  an  obsti- 
nate determination  of  bis  troops  to  proceed  no  fartlier.  Alexan- 
der, therefore,  with  much  mortification,  was  obliged  to  fix  here 
the  limits  of  his  conquests.  He  now  embarked  on  the  Hydaspes, 
which  runs  into  the  Indus,  and  ,  pursuing  his  course  down  that 
great  river  for  above  a  thousand  miles,  till  it  reaches  the  ocean, 
and  subduing  in  his  progress  all  the  nations  on  both  sides,  he  must 
have  explored  a  great  tract  of  the  country  of  India.  Of  this 
expedition,  his  three  officers,  Ptolemy,  Nearchus,  and  Aristobulus, 
kept  exact  journals,  from  which  Arrian  informs  us  that  he  com- 
piled his  history.  The  particulars  given  in  these  accounts  relative 
to  the  manners  of  the  people  accord  likewise  entirely  with  all  the 
modem  accounts  of  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Indian  conquests  of  that 
monarch  fell  to  the  share  of  Seleucus,  who  made  an  expedition 
into  the  country,  and,  it  is  probable,  maintained  at  least  a  nominal 
sovereignty  over  it.  From  that  time,  however,  for  near  two  cen- 
turies, we  hear  no  more  of  India  from  any  of  the  Greek  writers 
till  the  period  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  made  a  short  expedi- 
tion into  that  country,  and  asserted  a  species  of  dominion  over 
some  of  the  Indian  princes,  by  forcing  them  to  eive  him  presents 
of  money  and  a  number  of  elephants.  The  Greek  empire  of 
Bactria,  it  is  probable,  kept  up  an  intercourse  wiih  the  Indian 
countries  in  its  neighborhood;  but  from  those  times  down  to  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  no  European  power  had  any  thought 
of  establishing  a  dominion  in  India ;  the  only  intercourse,  which 
continued  between  the  predominant  powers  of  antiquity  and  that 
country  being  confined  to  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Egypt, 
during  the  time  it  was  governed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander, 

Sossessed  exclusively  the  commerce  of  India,  by  means  of  the 
Led  Sea.  When  Egypt  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
the  commodities  of  India  continued  as  usual  to  be  imported  to 
Alexandria,  and  from  thence  to  Rome.  When  the  seat  of  the 
empire  was  removed  to  Constantinople,  that  capital  became,  of 
course,  the  centre  of  Indian  commodities.  But  it  was  not  only  by 
sea  that  the  Roman  empire  maintained  its  communication  with 
India.  We  perceive  from  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  who  lived 
about  two  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  era,  that  the  route  by 
land,  across  the  desert,  must  have  been  at  that  time  known;  and 
we  have,  indeed,  certain   authority    for  the  fact,  that   when  the 
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Romans  bad  extended  their  conquests  as  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
6nding  the  intercourse  established  by  caravans,  which  travelled  at 
stated  seasons  from  those  provinces  to  India,  they  took  advantage 
of  that  communication  to  import  the  Indian  merchandise  over 
land. 

Thus,  then,  from  the  age  of  Alexander  down  to  the  period  of 
ihe  Portuguese  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  we  have  seen  that  a  commercial  intercourse  had  sub- 
sisted between  that  country  and  Europe,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ii 
IS,  however,  only  since  the  period  of  that  important  discovery  that 
the  country  of  India  has  become  familiarly  known  to  us,  and  all  the 
wonders  of  the  Indian  policy  and  system  of  manners  laid  open; 
which  prove  that  great  nation  to  have  been  perliaps  the  most  early 
civilized,  or  at  least,  in  remote  periods,  the  most  re6ned  and  en- 
lightened of  the  nations  upon  earth. 

Long  prior,  however,  to  this  last  period,  and  as  early  as  the 
year  1000  after  the  Christian  era,  the  Mahometans  had  begun  to 
establish  a  dominion  in  India.  Mahmoud,  a  Tartar  soldier  of 
fortune,  usurping  from  tlie  Saracens  a  large  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bactria,  pushed  his  conquests  first  into  the  eastern  parts  of 
Persia,  and  thence  into  India,  establishing  the  seat  of  his  sove- 
reignty at  Gazna,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Indus.  Thence 
be  pursued  his  course  towards  Delhi,  ravaging  the  country  in  liis 
progress,  and  signalizing  himself  by  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  ihe 
extirpation  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  In  the  year  1194,  Mo- 
ham[oed  Gori  penetrated  into  India  as  far  as  Benares,  the  great 
seat  of  the  Hindoo  religion  and  science,  to  which  he  showod 
himself  as  great  an  enemy  as  his  predecessor.  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors fixed  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Delhi,  which  continued 
tlienceforth  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Mogul  princes.  The  sove- 
reignty founded  in  India  by  Mahmoud  was  overwhelmed  in  the  year 
1222  by  Gcngis-Khan,  ^  was  his  empire  in  the  succeeding  century 
by  Tamerlane,  whose  posterity  at  tliis  day  nominally  fill  the  throne 
of  the  .Nfogul  empire. 

The  peninsula  of  India  within  the  Ganges,  we  have  seen,  was 
invaded  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  bepnning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. They  made  there  several  establishments,  and  the  viceroy, 
who  resid^nl  at  Goa,  lived  with  all  the  splendor  of  an  Asiatic  sove- 
reign. The  subjects  of  the  Great  Mogul  pnrcha5ed  from  the  Por- 
tuguese the  produce  of  the  Indian  Spice  Islands. 

The  Mogul  empire  was,  even  in  the  be^innin^  of  the  last 
century,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  powerful  on  the  face 
of  the  plobe.  It  was  then  governed  by  .Vurcngzebe,  a  man 
signalized  equally  by  his  crimes  and  by  hU  good  fortune.  Tlw 
Mogul  Sliah  Jehan,  the  father  of  Aurengzelie,  had  conferred  on 
his  four  sons  the  diirniiy  of  viceroys,  and  ^iveii  them  the  com- 
mand of  (our  principal  provinces  of  the  empire,  .\urengzcbe, 
the  youngest  of  tlie  sons,  formed  a  coiispiracv  with  one  of  liif 
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brothers  to  dethrone  their  father;  accordingly  tlie  old  emperor 
was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  soon  after  died,  as  was  suspected, 
by  poison.  Aurenezebe  now  found  it  necessary  to  get  rid  of  his 
orother,  who  was  tne  accomplice  of  his  crime;  and  he  was  no 
sooner  removed,  than  this  unnatural  parricide  openly  took  arms 
against  his  other  two  brothers,  and  proving  victorious  strangled 
them  both  in  prison.  It  was  the  lot  of  this  wretch,  who  merited 
a  thousand  deaths  for  his  crimes,  to  enjoy  a  life  prolonged  to  one 
hundred  and  three  years,  crowned  w.th  uninterrupted  good  fortu<ie; 
to  extend  the  limits  of  his  empire  over  the  whole  peninsula  of 
India  within  the  Ganges,  and  to  die  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
powerful  of  the  Asiatic  monarchs. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mogul  was  not  absolute  over  all  those 
countries  which  composed  his  empire.  When  Tamerlane  overran 
India,  he  allowed  many  of  the  petty  princes  to  retain  their  sove- 
reignties, of  which  their  descendants  long  continued  in  possession. 
These  were  the  rajahs,  nabobs  or  viceroys,  who  exercised  all  the 
prerogatives  of  kings  within  their  dominions,  only  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  Great  Mogul,  as  being  the  successor  of  Tamerlane  their 
conqueror,  and  observing  the  treaties  by  which  their  ancestors  had 
recognised  his  superiority. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are  the  Hindoos,  or  Gentoos, 
who  profess  the   religion  of  Brama.     Their  priests  or  bramins 

Eretend  that  their  god  or  prophet  Brama  bequeathed  to  them  a 
ook  called  the  Vedam,  which  contains  his  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions; but  as  this  book  is  written  in  the  Sanscrit,  which  is  now 
a  dead  language,  and  only  understood  by  these  priests,  they  eive 
what  interpretation  they  please  to  the  text  of  this  religious  code, 
and  different  bramins  often  extract  from  it  the  most  opposite  doc- 
trines and  opinions.  Throughout  all  Hindostan  the  laws  of  gov- 
ernment, customs,  and  manners  make  a  part  of  religion,  bein 
all  transmitted  from  Brama,  the  author  of  this  sacred  volume. 
It  is  from  Brama  that  the  Indians  derive  their  veneration  for  the 
three  great  rivers  of  their  country,  the  Indus,  the  Krisna,  and  the 
Ganges.  To  him  they  ascribe  the  division  of  the  people  into 
tribes  or  castes,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  political 
and  religious  principles.  This  division  of  the  Indian  castes  is 
characteristic  of  a  very  singular  slate  of  society.  The  four  prin- 
cipal castes,  or  tribes,  are  the  bramins,  the  soldiers,  ibc  husband- 
men, and  the  mechanics.  The  bramins,  as  we  have  alroadv 
observed,  are  the  priests,  who,  like  the  Roman  catholic  clergy, 
are  some  of  them  devoted  to  a  life  of  regular  discipline,  as  the 
different  orders  of  monks;  and  others,  like  ihc  secular  clerj:y, 
mix  in  the  world,  and  enjoy  all  the  freedom  of  social  life.  The 
military  class  includes  the  rajahs  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  the  Nairs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  There  are  likewise 
whole  nations,  for  example  the  Mahrattas,  who  follow  arms  as  an 
hereditary  profession,  and    who  are  a  kind  of  mercenaries,  who 
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serve  for  pay  to  any  power  that  chooses  to  employ  them.  The 
husbandmen,  like  the  soldiers,  follow  invariably  the  profession  of 
their  ancestors,  and  occupy  themselves  solely  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands.  The  tribe  of  mechanics  is  branched  out  into  as 
many  subdivisions  as  there  are  trades,  and  no  man  is  allowed 
to  relinquish  the  trade  of  his  forefatliers,  —  a  very  singular  sys- 
tem, which,  as  we  formerly  mentioned,  prevailed  likewise  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Besides  these  four  principal  classes  or 
tribes,  there  is  a  fifth,  that  of  the  pariahs,  which  is  the  outcast 
of  all  the  rest.  The  persons  who  compose  it  arc  employed  in 
the  meanest  offices  of  society.  They  bury  the  dead  ;  they  are 
the  scavengers  of  the  town  ;  and  so  much  is  their  condition  held 
in  detestation,  that  if  any  one  of  this  class  touches  a  person  be- 
loaging  to  any  of  the  four  great  castes,  or  tribes,  it  is  allowable  to 
put  him  to  death  upon  the  spot.  All  these  classes,  or  castes,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  insurmountable  barriers ;  they  are 
not  allowed  to  intermarry,  to  live,  or  to  eat  together,  and  whoever 
transgresses  these  rules  is  banished  as  a  disgrace  to  his  tribe.  It 
is  well  observed  by  the  Abb^  Raynal,  that  this  artificial  arrange- 
ment, which  is  antecedent  to  the  tradition  of  known  records,  is  a 
most  striking  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  nation  ;  since 
nothing  appears  more  contrary  to  the  natural  progress  of  the 
social  connections,  and  such  an  idea  could  only  be  the  result  of  t 
studied  plan  of  legislation,  which  pre-supposes  a  great  proficiency 
in  civilization  and  knowledge. 

Between  the  years  1751  and  1760  the  English  East  India 
Company  conquered  and  obtained  possession  of  the  finest  prov- 
inces of  Hindostan — Bengal,  Bahar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  a  terri- 
tory equal  in  dimensions  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  abounding  in 
manufacturing  towns,  possessed  of  an  immense  population,  and 
yielding  a  magnificent  revenue  ;  and  these  territories  have  been 
constantly  and  rapidly  extending  from  that  period.  The  East 
India  Company  thence  has  the  benefit  of  tne  whole  trade  of 
India,  Arabia,  Persia,  Thibet,  and  China  ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  settlements  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  of  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Asia. 
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iMtntain  PoMeiiion  of  the  Ttooae    Pwleiuioiw  to  Antiqoltj 


Peocbkding  eastward  in  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  next  grant 
empire  wUch  solicits  our  attention  is  that  of  China.  Towards  the 
eoa  of  the  thirteenth  centnrjr,  the  Tartar  posterity  of  Oengis-Kfaao 
were  possessed  of  the  sovereigntj  of  China,  of  India,  and  Persia. 
The  branch  of  this  Tartar  famity  which  then  reigned  m  China  was 
termed  Tuen :  for  the  conauerors  adopted  both  the  name  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  wnom  thej  conquered.  The  Chinese 
were  at  thb  time  a  much  more  polbhed  people  than  there  inraders, 
who,  therefore,  very  wisely  retained  their  laws  and  system  of 
goiremment.  The  consequence  was  an  easy  submission  upon  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  who,  while  they  were  albwed  to  follow  m 

!|uiet  and  security  their  ofdinaiy  method  of  life,  were  very  Mat 
erent  who  sat  upon  the  throne.  After  this  conquest  there  were 
nine  successive  emperors  of  the  family  of  the  Tartars,  nor  was 
there  the  least  attempt  by  the  Chinese  to  expel  these  foreigners. 
One  of  the  grandsons  of  Gengis-Khan  was,  indeed,  assassinated  in 
his  imperial  palace,  but  it  was  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  a 
Tartar ;  and  his  next  heir  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  the 
smallest  opposition. 

At  length  indolence  and  luxury  put  an  end  to  this  race  of  mon* 
archs.  The  ninth  emperor  in  descent  from  Grengis-Khan  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  effeminate  pleasures,  and  giving  up  tlie  whole 
administration  to  a  set  of  priests,  excited  at  length  both  tlie  con« 
tempt  and  abhorrence  of  his  subjects.  A  rebellion  was  raised  by 
one  of  the  bonzes,  and  the  Tartars  were  utterly  extirpated  from 
China  in  the  year  1357.  The  Chinese  were  now  governed  for 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  years  by  their  native  princes ;  but 
at  the  end  of  this  period  a  second  revolution  gave  the  tiirone  once 
more  to  the  Tartars.  This  revolution  affords  a  singular  picture  of 
the  national  character  of  the  Chinese.  Some  violences  committed 
against  the  Mantchou  Tartars  bad  given  high  provocation  to  tliis 
warlike  people,  and  they  determined  to  invade  the  empire.  Their 
attempt  was  favored  by  an  insurrection  in  some  of  the  provinces  ; 
the  Tartars  met  with  very  little  resistance.  The  rebel  Chinese, 
beaded  by  a  mandarin  of  the  name  of  Listching,  joined  them- 
selves  to  the  Tartarian  army,  and  both  together  took  possession  of 
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the  imperial  city  of  Pekin.  The  conduct  of  the  Chinese  empe- 
ror is  unparalleled  in  history:  without  making  the  smallest  attempC 
to  defend  his  capital  or  maintain  possession  of  his  throne,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  palace,  and  commanded  forty  of  his  wives  to 
hang  themselves  in  his  presence;  he  then  cut  off  his  daughter's 
head,  and  ended  the  catastrophe  by  hanging  himself.  The  Tar- 
tars took  possession  of  Pekin,  and  their  prince  Taitsoog  pursued 
his  conquests  till  the  whole  empire  submitted  to  his  authority. 
This,  which  is  the  last  revolution  that  China  has  undergone,  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1641;  since  which  time  the  empire  has  peace- 
ably submitted  to  the  government  of  the  Tartar  princes  who  are 
now  upon  the  throne,  and  who,  like  their  predecessors  of  the  race 
of  Gengis-Khan,  very  wisely  maintain  the  Chinese  laws,  mannerS} 
and  customs,  without  innovation. 

The  history  of  this  celebrated  empire  has  afforded  a  most  fertile 
field  of  historical  controversy.  While  the  Chinese  annals,  which 
go  back  for  some  thousands  of  years  beyond  our  vidgar  era,  arOf 
by  some  authors,  esteemed  incontrovertible — while  the  goveromeot 
and  political  establishment  of  this  empire  are  vaunted  as  a  noost 
perfect  model  of  an  excellent  constitution,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  in  the  arts  and  their  acquaintance  with  tlie  sciences 
are  supposed  to  have  preceded,  by  many  ages,  the  first  dawnings 
of  either  in  the  European  kingdoms, — there  are  other  authors,  no 
less  respectable  for  the  solidity  of  their  judgment  and  the  extent 
of  tlieir  information,  who  are  disposed  to  treat  all  these  accounts 
as  a  gross  exaggeration  and  imposture;  who  consider  the  boasted 
antiquity  of  this  great  empire,  or,  at  least,  the  authenticity  of  its 
ancient  histor}-,  as  an  absurd  chimera — the  policy  and  government 
of  China  as  an  establishment  meriting  no  encomium — and  the 
abilities  of  the  Chinese  in  the  arts,  and  progress  in  the  sciences, 
even  of  those  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  practised  for  tlxMi- 
sands  of  years,  to  be,  at  this  day,  e3ctremcly  low  and  inconsidera- 
ble. Voltaire  and  the  Abb^  Raynal  arc  the  most  distinguished 
advocates  of  the  hyperbolical  antiquity  of  this  singular  people; 
and  the  fables  of  llie  Chinese  have  received  from  tlieni  a  credence 
which  might  not  have  been  so  readily  accorded,  liad  they  not 
afforded  to  these  autliors  an  opportunity  of  throwing  discredit  on 
the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  creation  and  of  tlie  deluge. 

The  empire  of  China,  say  th<^e  authors,  lias  subsisted  in  splen 
dor  for  above  four  thousand  years,  witliout  having  undergone  any 
material  alteration  in  its  laws,  manners,  language,  or  even  in  the 
mode  and  fashion  of  dress.  Its  history,  which  is  incontestable, 
being  the  only  one  founded  on  celestial  observations,  is  traced  by 
the  most  accurate  chronology  so  high  as  an  eclipse  calculated  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  before  our  vulgar  era,  and 
verified  by  the  missionaries  skilled  in  mathematics.  Father  Gaubil 
nas  examined  a  series  of  thirty-six  echpses  of  the  sun  recorded  in 
the  books  of  Confucius,  and  tound  only  two  of  tbeni  dubious,  and 
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two  spurious.  Thus  the  Chinese  have  joined  the  celestial  to  the 
terresu-ial  history,  and  proved  the  one  by  the  other.  '^  In  the 
history  of  other  nations,"  says  Vohaire,  "we  find  a  mixture  of 
fable,  allegory,  and  absurdity;  but  the  Chinese  have  written  their 
history  with  the  astrolabe  in  their  hands,  and  with  a  simplicity 
unexampled  in  that  of  any  other  of  the  Asiatic  nations."  Every 
reign  oi  their  emperors  has  been  written  by  a  contemporary  his- 
torian, nor  is  there  any  contradiction  in  their  chronology.  "  With 
regard  to  the  population  of  the  empire,"  says  Voltaire,  "  there  are 
in  China,  by  the  most  accurate  computation,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  of  these,  not  less  than  sixty 
millions  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  emperor's  ordi- 
nary revenue  is  about  fifty-two  millions  sterling.  The  country  of 
China  is  greatly  favored  by  nature,  producing  every  where,  and  in 
the  utmost  abundance,  all  the  European  fruits,  and  many  otliers 
to  which  the  Europeans  are  strangers.  The  Chinese  have  bad 
a  manufacture  of  glass  for  two  thousand  years;  they  have  made 
paper  of  the  bamboo  from  time  immemorial;  and  they  invented 
the  art  of  printing  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  use  of  gun- 
powder they  have  possessed  beyond  all  memory,  but  they  em- 
ployed it  only  in  ornamental  fireworks." 

They  have  been  great  observers  of  the  heavens,  and  proficients 
in  astronomy,  from  time  immemorial.  They  were  acquainted  with 
the  compass,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  not  applying  it  to 
navigation.  "But  what  the  Chinese  best  understood,"  says  Vol- 
taire, "  is  morality  and  the  laws;  morality  they  have  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection.  Human  nature  is  addicted  there,  as  in 
other  countries,  to  vice,  but  is  more  restrained  by  the  laws.  All 
the  poor  in  this  extensive  empire  are  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  government.  A  certain  modesty  and  decorum  softens  and 
tempers  the  manners  of  the  Chinese,  and  tliis  gentleness  and 
civility  readies  even  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  In  China, 
the  laws  not  only  inflict  punishment  on  criminal  actions,  but  ihey 
reward  virtue.  This  morality  and  this  submission  to  the  laws, 
joined  to  the  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being,  constilute  the  religion 
of  China,  as  professed  by  the  emperor  and  men  of  literature. 
Confutzee,  or  Confucius,  who  flourished  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  was  the  founder  of  this  religion,  which  consists  in 
being  just  and  beneficent.  He  has  no  divine  honors  paid  to  him- 
self, but  he  has  such  as  a  nian  deserves  who  has  given  the  purest 
ideas  that  luiman  nature,  unassisted  by  revelation,  can  form  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Yet  various  sects  of  idolaters  are  tolerated  in 
China,  a>  a  grosser  sort  of  food  is  proper  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  vulgar." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  this  eastern  empire  drawn  by  M.  de  Vol- 
taire and  the  Abbe  Raynal.  To  show  what  portion  of  it  belongs 
to  historic  truth,  and  what  to  the  imagination  of  its  authors,  we 
sh^U  consider  separately  the  state  of  the  sciences  in  Cliina,  the 
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State  of  the  arts,  the  government  and  laws  of  this  empire,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Chinese  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  morality. 

First,  whh  regard  to  the  state  of  the  sciences.  "The  prodi- 
gious antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire,**  says  M.  de  Vollaire,  "b 
authenticated  beyond  a  doubt  by  astronomical  observations,  par- 
ticularly by  a  series  of  eclipses  of  the  sun,  going  back  so  far  as 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  years  before  our  vulgar 
era.'*  The  evidence  of  this  fact  of  the  scries  of  eclipses,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  rests  upon  the  authority  ol  certain 
Jesuits,  who,  travelling  as  missionaries  mto  that  empire,  from  which 
it  is  a  piece  of  national  policy  to  exclude  all  strangers,  were 
obliged  to  court  and  purchase  the  privilege  of  residence  in  the 
country  by  the  grossest  flattery  and  adulation  of  the  emperor. 
Some  of  these,  being  men  of  science,  were  employed  to  examine 
and  to  put  in  order  the  astronomical  apparatus  in  the  observatory 
of  Pekin,  and  to  teach  their  learned  men  the  use  of  those  instru- 
ments of  which  they  were  |K)ssessed,  but  of  which  they  were 
grossly  ignorant.  These  Jesuits  themselves  relate  that,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  science  of  astronomy  was  so 
low  among  the  Chinese,  tliat  some  of  their  madiematicians,  hav- 
ing made  a  false  calculation  of  an  eclipse,  upon  being  accused  to 
the  emperor,  defended  themselves  by  saying,  that  tlieir  whole 
calendar  was  erroneous.  The  Jesuits  were  hereupon  employed 
to  rectify  it — a  circumstance  which  gained  them  no  small  credit 
in  the  empire. 

Now  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  modern  mathematician,  having 
access  to  the  tJhinese  astronomical  observations,  should  find  that 
most  of  those  eclipses  recorded  were  calculated  with  accuracy,  it 
may  he  asked,  what,  after  all,  would  this  prove?  Any  ordinary 
inatheniatician,  who  can  calculate  a  sins;Ie  eclipse,  can  calculate 
backwards  a  whole  series  of  them  for  thousands  of  years.  Thus 
any  man  who  wished  to  compile  a  history  fictitious  from  beginning 
to  «»nd,  might,  while  sitting;  in  his  closet,  in  this  way  authenticate 
every  remarkable  event  by  eclipses  anrl  astronomical  observations 
which  would  stand  the  strictest  scnitlnv.  Thus  even'  event  in 
iht?  fainotis  historv  of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,  cr  of  the 
Seven  (/hampion?  of  Christendom,  u)lz!it  have  its  dale  authen- 
tirat-MJ  by  eclipses  and  astronomiral  ohsprvaiions,  and  consequently 
(arrordinu;  to  the  argument  of  M.  lU*  Voimirf)  he  entitled  to  the 
credit  ot   a  history  as  incontestable  a-*   th»»  atinaU  of  ('hina. 

Hilt  to  come  to  a  more  |Kirticular  examination  of  this  boasted 
knowlodiie  of  the  Chinese  in  astronomv,  let  us  attend,  in  the  first 
pl;ic«\  tf>  a  few  fact*?.  In  the  year  1670,  the  Chinese  astrono- 
nwv^  had  (!one  so  totally  wrong  in  their  calculations,  that  by  a 
false  intf'rraiation  the  vear  was  found  to  consist  of  thirteen  months. 
To  roMUMly  this  error,  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  for  the  print- 
ing; of  forty -five  thousand  new  almanacs,  tliree  thousand  of  which 
were  distributed  in  each  province  of  the  empire. 
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For  above  two  hundred  jetrs,  wbat  b  termed  the  Tribanl  of 
Mathematics  in  China  has  been  iOed,  not  by  nathre  Chinese,  but 
bv  Mahometans  and  Jesuits.  These  are  the  men  who  have  made 
all  their  astronomical  calculations,  and  had«the  charge  of  the  Chi- 
nese observatoiy.  There  are,  indeed,  some  nominal  prriTessors  of 
astnmomy  among  the  Chinese  themselves,  but  these  are  so  grossljr 
ieporant  as  to  acmere  with  great  obstinacf  to  an  aociia&t  opinion, 
tnat  the  earth  is  of  a  square  figure. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
Chinese  were  possessed  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  pnUmM 
to  make  observations  on  the  heavens.  The  possessiob  of  then 
instruments  is  urged  as  an  argument  of  very  considerable  pro&- 
ciency  m  astronomy  and  mechanics,  and  the  argument  is  appa- 
rently a  good  one.  But  let  us  renuurk  one  fact :  the  latitude  of 
Pekm  b  thirty-nine  degrees,  fifty-five  nunutes,  and  fifteoi  seconds 
•—the  latitude  of  Nankin  thir^-two  degrees,  four  minutes,  and 
three  seconds  ;  yet  all  the  sun-diab  and  astronomical  instruments, 
both  at  Pekin  and  Nankm,-  are  constructed  for  the  latitude  of 
thirty-six  degrees :  so  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
Chinese  could  have  made  a  single  just  oMervation  at  either  of 
these  •  capites  of  the  empire.  A  very  probable  conjecture  has 
been  formed  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  thb  singularity.  The 
&tf  of  Balk  in  Bactnana  (now  Bucharia)  is  situated  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  d^ree  of  north  latitude.  The  sciences  began  to  be  cultivated 
in  thb  city  by  the  Greeks  ;  who,  having  obtained  the  government  of 
this  province,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  shook 
off  their  dependence,  and  founded  a  pretty  extensile  empire.  In 
the  time  that  China  was  governed  by  the  first  dynasty  of  the 
Tartar  princes,  these  instruments,  made  for  the  latitude  of  Balk, 
were  transported  to  China,  and  the  Chinese  at  tliat  time  acquired 
some  smattering  of  their  use.  Hence  the  origin  of  one  of  the 
most  absurd  and  disgraceful  errors,  which  the  Jesuits  acknow- 
ledge was  maintained  by  all  the  Chinese  astronomers,  that  the 
cities  of  China  were  all  situated  in  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of 
htitude.  As  for  longitude,  they  had  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  it ;  yet  these  are  tlie  people  who  are  said  to  have  cuhivated 
the  science  of  astronomy  for  four  thousand  years,  and  whose  his- 
tory is  authenticated,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  a  course  of  celestial 
observations  begun  before  the  deluge  ! 

The  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  mandarins  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  the  admirers  of  this  eastern  nation ;  and  much  has 
been  said  of  those  rigid  examinations  which  are  undergone  before 
the  admbsion  into  this  ofiice  and  dignity.  Supposing  tliis  to  be 
a  fact,  the  reason  of  tliese  scrupulous  trials  is  very  obvious.  It 
arbes  from  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  hnguage  and  structure  of 
its  characters.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter,  in  most  countries, 
to  be  convinced  in  a  few  minutes,  whether  a  person  is  able  to  read 
and  write.     To  discover  this  in  China  requires  a  very 
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examination.  It  is  requisite,  for  instance,  that  he  who  is  appointed 
to  the  office  of  a  mandarin,  should  be  acquainted  with  ten  thou- 
sand characters.  He  must,  therefore,  be  examined  on  them  all 
before  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  is  ascertained;  and  a  still 
more  tedious  inquisition  is  necessary,  to  know  how  many  of  these 
characters  he  can  write.  But  all  this  rigorous  examination  is  m 
fact  a  fiction.  It  is  notorious  (hat  the  office  of  mandarin  is  venal 
in  China,  as  are  most  other  offices;  nor  is  any  other  qualification 
necessary  than  the  ability  to  advance  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 

There  is  no  science  more  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  tiian  that 
of  medicine,  yet  there  is  none  in  which  their  knowledge  is  so 
contemptible.  There  is  not  a  physician  among  them  who  knows 
any  thing  of  tlic  internal  structure  of  the  human  body.  Tliey 
determine  the  nature  of  all  diseases  by  feeling  the  pulse,  and  the 
most  usual  cure  for  any  topical  affection  is  searing  the  parts 
affected  with  a  hot  iron.  The  foolish  belief  of  an  elixir  vita  is 
predominant  in  China,  and  is  a  great  object  of  the  researches  of 
their  physicians. 

The  abilities  of  the  Chinese  in  the  arts  have  been  no  less 
Taunted  ihan  their  progress  in  the  sciences;  and  we  are  assured  by 
their  panegyrists,  that  what  have  been  esteemed  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  of  tha^  modems,  have  been  possessed  by  tnem 
from  time  immemorial.  "The  knowledge  of  gunpowder,'*  says 
M.  de  Voltaire,  "  they  ;have  possessed  beyond  all  memory. 
They  invented  the  art  of  printing  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar; 
and  glass  they  have  manufactured  for  above  two  thousand  years." 
If  it  is  asked,  What  is  the  authority  of  all  diese  assertions?  the 
answer  is — The  Chinese  annals.  If  it  is  inquired,  How  these 
annals  are  authenticated?  the  answer  is — By  astronomical  ob- 
servations. What  is  the  force  of  this  ultimate  proof  we  have 
already  seen.  Yet,  on  the  supposition  of  these  facts  being  true, 
perhaps  the  severest  satire  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  arts  is  to  allow  that  they  have  possessed  these  discoveries 
from  time  immemorial,  and  then  to  inquire  to  what  degree  of 
perfection  they  have  carried  them.  The  discovery  of  gunpow- 
der, either  in  Europe  or  in  China,  must  have  been  accidental. 
The  Europeans,  immediately  upon  this  discovery,  improved  it  to 
the  most  astonishing  purposes,  and  produced  with  it  the  most 
powerful  effects.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  possessed  this 
discovery  for  thousands  of  years — firom  time  immemorial — yet 
could  find  no  other  use  for  it  than  to  compose  artificial  fireworks. 
The  use  of  fire-arms  the  Chinese  learned  from  the  Portuguese, 
and  tlie  form  of  tlieir  muskets  is  at  thb  day  precisely  the  same  that 
it  was  in  Euro|>c  tliree  hundred  years  ago. 

The  art  of  printing  is  an  inrention  little  more  than  three  cen- 
turies old  in  Europe,  yet  some  of  those  books,  which  were  printed 
within  twenty  years  of  the  discorery,  display  a  degree  of  beaiitjr 
and   accuracy  little   inferior  to   the  best  speciinens  of   modera 
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tfpograpby*  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  possessed  the  know- 
ledge ot  printing  fnxn  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar;  but  at  tins  dajr 
they  know  not  the  use  of  movable  types;  the^  print  from 
Idocks  of  wood,  in  which  the  characters  are  cut  m  the  manner 
of  sculpture.  In  this  way  the  materiab  of  a  very  small  book  are 
large  enough  to  occupy  a  house;  and  such  is  thie  length  of  time 
requisite  for  so  laborious  a  work  as  the  printing  of  a  book,  that  it 
seldom  happens  that  the  author  of  a  moderate  volume  lives  to  see 
its  publication^^tK. 

The  polarity  of  the  loadstone  is  not  a  very  ancient  discovecy 
m  Europe;  we  find  it  but  obscurely  hinted  at  in  some  of  the 
works  oi  the  twelfth  centuiy,  yet  it  was  not  long  known  before  it 
was  applied  to  the  noblest  and  most  important  purposes;  and 
navigation  undergoing  at  once  the  most  rapid  improvement,  an 
intercourse  began  to  be  established  between  the  remotest  quarters 
of  the  globe.  Upon  the  first  visits  of  the  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards to  China,  this  vain  and  superficial  people,  whose  character  it 
b  to  maintain  a  stupid  indiflTerence  to  all  foreign  improvements,  and 
Mther  to  undervalue  them  or  pretend  that  they  are  already  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  informed  the  Europeans  that  they  were  no  strangers 
to  the  compass,  but  that  they  found  no  use  for  it. 

Glass  the  Chinese  are  said  to  have  manu&ctured  for  two 
tbnusand  years;  and  perhaps  the  assertion,  thot^  incapable  of 
proof,  may  be  true,  as  it  is  difiicult  to  suppose  that  tue  same 
people  who  have  lone  practised  the  making  of  porcelain  should 
nave  been  ignorant  of  the  manufacture  of  glass;  but  one  fact  is 
certain,  it  was  not  till  the  seventeenth  century  that  they  attained 
the  art  of  making  it  transparent,  and  even  at  this  day  it  is  in  that 
respect  infinitely  inferior  to  that  which  is  made  in  Europe. 

Tliere  is  great  reason  to  presume  that  the  Cliinese  liave 
long  practised  the  art  of  painting;  yet,  instead  of  a  liberal  art,  it 
has  ever  been  with  them  a  mere  mechanic  drudgery.  Their 
paintings,  with  a  splendor  of  coloring,  and  the  most  minute  accuracy 
of  pencilling,  have  neither  grace,  beauty,  nor  justness  of  propor- 
tion. They  have  not  the  smallest  notion  of  perspective,  instead 
of  a  gracelulness  of  attitude,  the  taste  of  tlie  Chinese  painter 
delights  itself  with  the  expression  of  distortion  and  deformity. 
Let  us  here  remark  the  contrast  between  these  Asiatics  and  the 
Grecian  artists.  In  the  images  of  the  gods,  which  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed men  would  always  choose  to  picture  according  to  their  most 
exalted  ideas  of  beauty  and  majesty,  the  Greeks  have  given  a 
character  and  expression  noble  almost  beyond  imagination.  The 
idols  of  the  Chinese  are  deformed,  hideous,  and  disgusting  beyond 
measure. 

The  architecture  of  the  Chinese  has  the  quality  of  lightness 
united  with  strength,  and  a  great  deal  of  variety;  but  it  is  pos- 
sessed neither  of  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  Grecian,  nor  of 
the  majesty  of  the  Gothic. 
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Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  works  of  architecture  in 
China  is  the  great  wall  buih  to  protect  the  empire  against  the 
inroads  of  the  Tartars.  It  extends  five  hundred  leagues,  and  is 
forty-five  feet  in  height  and  eighteen  in  thickness — a  most  singu- 
lar monument  both  of  human  industry  and  of  human  folly.  The 
Tartars,  against  whom  it  was  meant  as  a  defence,  found  China 
equally  accessible  as  before  its  formation.  They  were  not  at 
pains  to  attack  and  make  a  breach  in  this  rampart,  which,  from 
the  impossibility  of  defending  such  a  stretch  of  fortification, 
must  have  been  exceedingly  easv:— they  had  only  to  travel  a 
little  to  the  eastward,  to  about  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  where 
China  was  totally  defenceless.  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  went, 
with  a  troop  of  Tartars,  to  Pekin,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
returned  into  Italy,  where  he  died,  without  ever  having  heard 
mention  of  this  great  wall;  which  circumstance  has  even  induced 
a  suspicion  that  this  immense  structure  has  been  built  since  his 
time.* 

Among  the  few  arts  which  the  Chinese  must  be  allowed  to 
have  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence  is  that  of  gardening. 
That  beautiful  method  of  embellishing  or  adorning,  without  con- 
fining or  destroying  nature,  which  is  but  very  lately  introduced 
into  the'  gardens  of  England,  was  certainly  borrowed  from  the 
practice  of  llie  Chinese.  Even  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  prevailed  in  our  gardens  a  formal  and  insipid  regu- 
larity ;  and  in  the  gardens  of  the  continent  of  France,  bf  Italy, 
and  of  Holland,  there  was  not  till  ver)"  lately  the  smallest  trace  of 
tliat  simple  and  picturesque  beauty,  which  results  from  the  natu- 
ral diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  or  the  judicious  intermixture  of 
hwn,  of  sliade,  of  water,  and  of  rocK  ;  yet  the  Chinese  have 
long  understood  this  happy  embellishment  of  nature.  If  we  may 
believe  Sir  William  Chambers,  who  has  written  a  very  ingeni- 
ous and  amusing  dissertation  on  this  subject,  the  gardening  ot  the 
Chinese  is  a  science  which  proposes  (or  its  object,  not  only  to 
amuse  the  eye,  but  to  interest  the  passions. 

Another  art,  which  the  Europeans  must  not  only  allow  the 
Chine5e  to  Imve  invented,  htit  to  have  brought  to  a  creator  de- 
gree of  perfection  than  any  other  nation  who  have  attempted  to 
imiuite  them  in  it,  is  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  or  China  ware. 
The  superior  excellence  of  the  Chinese  porcelain  to  any  tliat  is 


*T!iif  satpicion,  however,  if  without  foundition.  It  is  known,  with  conside- 
rmble  certainly,  Uiat  ihe  wall  of  China  wa»  built  in  the  ti»ird  centurj  before  the 
Chrittian  era  — Iluhildr,  l<»n>e  ii.p.  4'>;  De  CJuiynea,  tome  ii,  p  .VJ ;  Gitibrm'« 
Decline  and  Fall,  Arc  ,  chap.  xivi.  Marco  Polo  did  not  piM  tkrou^h  Tartary 
to  Pf  km  ;  but  a}\er  havin|p  followed  the  uaaal  irvk  of  the  caravana  a«  far  tr>  the 
eastward  from  Europe  as  ^^amarcand  and  CashiHf.  It^  bent  hta  courw  to  the 
»r>uthcaat.  acmes  tlie  (jini^,  to  Heni^,  and  keepinjr  to  the  southward  of  itm 
Thibet  inounlainv,  reached  the  Chinew  proYinre  n{  Shensee.  pswinif  theooe  to 
the  capital,  without  interfering  with  th«  line  of  the  ^rrat  wall  •^Stauotott'a 
Ac«oant  of  the  Kmb«MT  to  China,  17^,  toI.  ii  ,  p.  IBT*. 
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made  m  Europe  seems  to  consist  in  the  intrinsic  superioritjr  of  the 
materials  which  the^  employ.  In  point  of  beauty,  the  porceUn 
of  Dresden,  that  of  Sevres,  in  France,  and  that  of  Derby,  in 
England,  are  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  that  China  hai 
produced.  There  is  more  taste  displayed  in  the  form  of  the 
utecsib;  there  b  a  greater  beauty  ana  variety  in  the  colors;  and 
the  painting  is  such  as  the  Chinese  artists  are  in  no  capacity  to 
rival :  but  the  substance  of  the  numufacture  itself  is  inferior, 
it  is  more  brittle  and  less  capable  of  enduring  a  sudden  heat:  it 
partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  glass,  and  is  in  fret  a  difierent 
substance  from  the  porcelain  of  China.  The  European  manu- 
facturers have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  clay  so  pure,  so  white, 
or  so  fine  in  its  consistency,  as  that  which  the  Chinese  employ» 
and  they  have  been  obliged  to  use  too  much  of  the  flinty  and 
vitreous  substances,  which  make  the  European  porcelain  approach 
more  to  the  nature  of  enamel. 

The  government  and  laws  of  the  Chinese  have  afforded  to 
their  admirers  another  subject  of  the  most  unbounded  eulcMrium. 

All  authors  agree  in  representing  the  emperor  of  China  as 
absplute  in  the  most  unlimited  sense  of  the  word;  but  the 
encomiasts  of  the  Chinese  have  veiled  the  despotism  of  their 
government  under  the  more  flattering  appellation  of  a  patriarchd 
constitution.  The  emperor,  say  they,  is  considered  as  Che  frtbcr 
of  his  people,  who  regard  him  as  entitled  to  the  same  implicic 
obedience  that  a  parent  is  entitled  to  exact  from  his  children. 
The  mandarins,  or  great  officers  of  state,  are  the  substitutes  of  the 
emperor,  whose  care  it  is  to  enforce  this  obedience:  but  tlie 
patriarchal  system  pervades  the  whole,  and  in  all  matters  that 
resard  not  the  public  interest,  or  that  of  the  sovereign,  every 
father  is  judge  in  his  own  family,  and  his  power  is  absoluce  over 
his  children.  With  whatever  name  this  extraordinary  constitu- 
tion may  be  dignified,  it  is  evidently  nothing  else  than  a  blind 
and  lawless  despotism.  Let  us  observe  a  few  particulars  upon 
the  authority  of  Duhalde,  Lc  Comte,  and  some  of  the  historians 
of  this  empire  who  are  most  worthy  of  credit. 

There  is  not  a  subject  of  this  empire,  says  Duhalde,  Chinese 
or  Tartar,  from  the  meanest  peasant  to  the  highest  of  the  gran- 
decs,  whom  the  emperor  may  not,  at  his  pleasure,  order  to  be 
bastinadoed.  This  despotic  authority  runs  through  every  rank  of 
the  state,  and  each  is  entitled  to  tyrannise  over  his  inferiors,  as 
he  himself  is  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  tliose  wlio  are  above 
him.  Upon  the  suspicion  of  treason,  every  viceroy  has  the 
power  01  inflictins;  capital  punishment  instantly,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  trial.  Wc  know,  by  our  own  laws,  how  exten- 
sive is  the  interpretation  of  the  crime  of  treason,  and  may  guess 
how  easy  it  must  be  for  judges,  investi^d  with  such  discretionanr 
powers,  to  wrest  almost  every  possible  crime  so  as  to  briiig  it 
under  that  denomination. 
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There  is,  it  is  true,  in  China  a  system  of  written  laws,  which, 
it  may  be  supposed,  are  a  6xed  rule  of  conduct  for  all  judges 
and  magistrates  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  duty :  but  one  circum- 
stance renders  these  laws  of  very  little  avail :  this  is,  that  all  the 
'courts  of  judicature  in  China  are  supreme.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  any  sentence  to  a  superior  jurisdiction,  and  consequently  no 
restraint  upon  judges  against  the  commission  of  the  greatest 
iniquity  and  oppression.  Nay,  in  civil  causes  there  are  no  laws 
whatever  whicli  regulate  the  decisions  of  their  courts.  Every 
thing  is  in  the  breast  of  the  judges,  those  mandarins  whose  offices 
are  bougiu  and  sold,  and  consequently  supplied  often  by  men 
equally  worthless  and  ignorant. 

There  is  nothing  more  barbarous  in  the  :irosecution  of  crimes 
in  China  than  that  custom  borrowed  from  the  Scythians,  by  which 
all  the  relations  of  a  criminal,  to  the  ninth  degree,  are  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment  as  the  offender  himself.  The  husband 
suffers  for  the  guilt  of  his  wife,  the  father  for  that  of  his  children. 
Where  the  father  is  dead,  the  eldest  son  is  responsible  for  all  the 
younger,  and  each  for  each. 

"The  religion  of  China,'*  says  M.  de  Voltaire,  "is  of  two 
kinds:  one  which,  like  a  grosser  species  of  food,  is  very  proper 
for  the  vulgar,  the  other  professed  only  by  men  of  sense,  the 
literati,  the  bonzes,  and  the  emperor.  The  first  is  allowed  to  be 
the  most  superstitious  and  absurd  idolatry ;  the  other,  natural 
religion,  or  the  belief  of  one  all-powerful  and  benevolent  Beine, 
whose  most  acceptable  worship  is  the  practice  of  virtue.'*  It 
would,  I  imagine,  be  not  a  little  difficult  to  discover  a  good  politi- 
cal reason  for  this  fact — (supposing  it  to  be  one)  of  the  Chinese 
government  authorizing  two  species  of  religion  so  totallv  opposite 
and  contradictory  as  pure  deism  and  gross  idolatry.  Iff  the  em- 
peror, the  bonzes,  and  the  literati  judgo  the  worship  of  one  great 
and  benevolent  Being  to  be  a  more  rational  system  of  religion 
than  tliat  idolatry  which  is  practised  by  the  common  people,  wlial 
political  reason  should  prevent  them  from  instructing  these  like- 
wise in  that  rational  religion,  instead  of  encouraging;  them  in  the 
most  absurd  and  deeding  superstition  ?  It  will  not  bt*  pretended 
that  the  worship  of  one  Almighty  Being  is  less  proper  to  restrain 
the  people  in  the  path  of  their  duty,  or  to  encourage  good  morals, 
than  the  worship  of  idols.  But  the  least  reflection  will  convince 
tis  tliat  the  fact  itself  is  utterly  incredible.  There  may  be  in 
China,  as  there  are,  perhaps,  in  all  nations,  various  and  very  op- 
posite opinions  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  that  the  law  or  the 
government  should  authorize  diflcrent  and  tlie  most  opposite 
religions  for  separate  classes  of  men— one  for  the  meclianics  and 
another  for  tlie  magistrates — is  a  statement  which  would  require 
▼ery  strone  authority  to  entitle  it  to  belief.  That  religion  would 
soon  lose  its  obligation  upon  the  vulgar  which  they  perceived  to 
be  unireraalljr  disrcgprded  by  their  superiori. 
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The  advocates  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  in  matters  of 
religion  appeal  to  evidence  in  support  of  their  opinion,  and  tell 
us  that  the  Chinese  are  possessed  of  five  canonical  books  or  Idngs^ 
which  furnish  the  clearest  proof  of  a  most  pure  and  refined  theol- 
ogy, very  different  from  those  superstitions  which  they  allow  to 
be  entertained  and  practised  by  the  vulgar.  Let  us,  therefore,  on 
the  supposition  of  these  books  containing  the  substance  of  their 
theological  dogmas,  examine  a  little  into  their  nature  and  con- 
tents. 

The  first  of  these  canonical  books — the  oldest  and  most  respect- 
able in  point  of  authority — is  the  book  or  table  of  the  Yking. 
This  Yking,  which  has  been  held  forth  as  a  mysterious  receptacle 
of  the  most  profound  knowledge,  and  is  on  that  account  allowed 
in  China  to  be  consulted  only  by  the  sect  of  the  learned,  is  now 
known  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  superstitious  and  childish  device 
for  fortune-telling  or  divination.  It  is  a  table  on  which  there  are 
sixty-four  marks  or  lines,  one  half  short  and  the  other  long,  placed 
at  regular  intervals.  The  person  who  consults  the  Yking  for 
divining  some  future  event  takes  a  number  of  small  pieces  oi  rod, 
and,  throwing  them  down  at  random,  observes  carefully  how  their 
accidental  position  corresponds  to  the  marks  on  the  table,  from 
which,  according  to  certain  established  rules,  he  predicts  either 
good  or  bad  fortune.  These  rules,  it  is  said,  were  laid  down  by 
the  great  Confucius,  the  chief  of  the  Chinese  philosophers, — a 
circumstance  which  does  not  tend  to  increase  his  reputation. 
The  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  could  not  root  out  these  prejudices, 
thought  it  their  best  policy  to  turn  them  to  advantage ;  and  in 
endeavoring  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  they 
pretended  that  Confucius  had  actually  predicted  the  coinmg  of 
the  Messiah  by  this  table  of  the  Yking.  This  venerable  table,  or 
canonical  book,  is  always  consulted  in  the  last  resort :  that  is  to 
say,  when  in  cases  of  difficulty  other  authorities  fail,  or  are  inap- 
plicable, the  Chinese  philosophers  betake  themselves  to  augur}' 
or  divination. 

The  next  of  the  canonical  books  in  point  of  authority  is  the 
Chouking,  which  is  a  book  containing  a  few  sublime  truths,  scat- 
tered amidst  a  mass  of  the  wildest  ravings,  on  the  subjects  of  phi- 
losophy and  morality.  The  Chouking  represents  Tien  or  God 
Almighty,  as  a  great  spirit,  residing  in  heaven,  who  created  the 
world  and  all  that  it  contains  ;  who  continually  watches  over  tlie 
government  of  the  universe  ;  who  delights  in  virtue  and  abhors 
vice ;  and  who  penetrates  even  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  But 
the  Chouking,  amidst  these  venerable  truths,  informs  man  that  the 
surest  method  of  discovering  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  is, 
in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  the  augury  of  the  Tortoise. 
If  the  grandees,  the  ministers,  and  the  people  should  be  of  one 
opinion,  says  the  Chouking,  and  you  of  another,  provided  the 
judgment  of  the  Tortoise  is  on  your  side,  your  counsel  will  succeed. 
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Divination,  in  short,  seems  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  the  Chinese 
religion  and  philosophy.  The  other  three  kin^$y  or  canonical 
books,  are  equally  absurd  with  those  wc  iiave  mentioned.  There 
b  an  abstract  ot*  each  of  them  to  be  found  in  Duhalde's  descrip- 
tion of  China,  a  collection  which  contains  the  most  authentic 
information  as  to  every  thing  tliat  regards  this  empire;  as  authentic, 
at  least,  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  accounts  of  those  Jesuit  mis 
sionaries,  who  are  not  without  reason  suspected  of  very  great  ex- 
aggerations. 

^'he  morality  of  the  Chinese  has  been  much  the  subject  of 
encomium,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  writings  of  some  of  their 
philosophers,  of  which  wc  have  many  extracts  in  Duhaldc's  col- 
lection, contain  excellent  notions  of  the  relative  duties  of  man  in 
every  state  of  society.  But  how  little  do  the  speculative  notions, 
or  the  precepts  of  a  few  philosophers,  influence  the  practice  and 
the  manners  of  a  people!  If  we  believe  the  accounts  of  authors 
best  worthy  of  credit,  there  is  not,  on  die  face  of  the  earth,  a 
nation  whose  public  manners  are  more  depraved,  nor  any  |>eople 
in  whose  dealings  with  each  otlier,  or  with  strangers,  there  is  less 
regard  to  honesty,  to  truth,  or  good  faith. 

In  all  the  common  intercourse  of  life  the  morals  of  the  Chinese 
are  beyond  measure  depraved.  Father  Amyot,  who  is  in  some 
respects  a  very  high  panegyrist  of  this  nation,  makes  no  scruple 
to  declare  that  all  ranks  of  the  people  have  no  other  principles  of 
conduct  than  interest  and  the  fear  of  punishment.  Commerce, 
which  in  other  countries  is  carried  on  upon  the  basis  of  a  mutual 
good  faith  between  the  parties  contracting,  proceeds  in  China  upon 
tills  presumption,  that  all  men  are  knaves  and  cheats.  The  author 
of  the  excellent  narrative  of  Anson *s  "  Voyage  round  the  World** 
has  t^iven  a  picture  of  the  morals  of  the  Chinese  from  facts  incon- 
testable, because  witnessed  by  the  whole  of  his  crew.  The  impu- 
tation of  fraud,  treachery,  and  inhumanity  he  does  not  confine  to 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  for  the  facts  which  lie  mentions 
show  tiiat  even  the  magistrates,  officers,  and  guardians  of  the  laws 
countenance  the  chicanery  and  villany  of  their  inferiors,  and  par- 
take of  their  profits. 

From  this  estimate  of  the  genius  and  character  of  tiie  Chinese, 
drawn  from  an  examination  of  tfie  state  of  the  sciences,  of  the 
arts,  of  the  government  and  laws  of  their  empire,  and  of  their 
progress  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  morality,  we  may  conclude, 
upon  the  whole,  tliat  the  Chinese  are  a  very  remarkable  |>eople  ; 
tliat  every  thing  in  China  exhibits  the  traces  of  an  ancient  and 
early-civilized  empire ;  and  tliat  in  many  respects  ttie  people 
merit  the  praise  both  of  ingenuity  and  industry.  But  wlien  tiie 
antiquity  ol  this  empire  is  pretended  to  be  carried  back  for  many 
thousands  of  years,  and  its  liistory,  during  all  that  period,  affirmed 
to  be  autlienticated  by  the  most  incontrovertible  evidence ;  when 
that  people  are  supposed  to  have  been  for  thousands  of  years  able 
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proficients  in  the  sciences,  of  which  at  this  day  they  are  sliame- 
lully  ijijnorant ;  when  they  are  held  out  as  the  inventors,  of  arts, 
of  whfch  they  have  not  yet  learned  the  most  obvious  uses  and 
improvements ;  when  a  government  and  laws  arc  vaunted  as 
supremely  excellent,  which  countenance  the  greatest  enormities, 
and  are  insufficient  to  restrain  the  worst  of  crimes  ;  and  when  tliat 
nation  is  praised  for  the  perfection  of  its  morality,  where  fraud, 
injustice,  and  inhumanity  characterize  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and 
influence  both  their  transactions  with  strangers  and  .with  each 
other,  we  must  conclude  that  their  panegyrists  have  wasted  their 
time  and  talents  in  drawing  a  very  false  and  exaggerated  picture, 
which  the  evidence  of  a  few  facts  totally  discredits,  aijd  which, 
even  independent  of  these  opposing  facts,  could  not  be  supported 
upon  the  basis  of  common  probability. 

About  the  middle,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese 
discovered  the  Japanese  empire,  which  consists  of  several  islands 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  between  thirty  and  forty  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  These  islands  form  an  extensive  and  even  a  pol- 
ished state,  which,  for  about  a  century  and  a  half,  has  se(juestrated 
itself  from  all  connection  with  foreigners,  and  subsists  m  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  splendor  upon  its  own  internal  riches.  This  was 
not  always  the  case.  The  character  of  the  Japanese,  which  was 
active  and  enterprising,  and  at  the  same  time  bold,  free,  and 
open,  led  them  to  encourage  the  i^sort  of  foreigners  f  to  their 
ports,  and  they  formerly  equipped  fleets  of  their  own,  which 
traded  to  the  neighboring  coast  of  China  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  ;  but  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Europeans  and  their 
destructive  policy  have  produced  that  change  which  I .  mention, 
and  have  secluded  them  for  ever  from  any  connection  witli  the 
empire  of  Japan. 

The  Spaniards,  soon  after  they  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
Portugal,  availed  themselves  of  the  discovery  of  these  islands, 
and  began  to  carry  on  an  immense  trade  to  the  coast  of  Japan. 
The  Japanese  were  fond  of  this  intercourse,  and  the  emperor 
encouraged  it ;  but  this  favorable  disposition  was  nothing  more 
than  an  incentive  to  the  ambition  of  the  Spaniards  to  aiin  at  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  country.  For  this  purpose  they  began 
by  their  usual  mode  of  employing  missionaries  to  convert  the 
idolatrous  Japanese  to  the  Christian  religion.  Legions  of  priests 
were  sent  over,  and  so  zealous  were  they  in  their  function,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  tliey  boasted  that  tlie 
number  of  their  new  converts  amounted  to  no  less  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  priests  of  the  country,  finding  their  interest 
daily  decaying,  were  as  zealous  to  preserve  their  ancient  religion 
as  the  missionaries  to  destroy  it.  They  represented  the  missiona- 
ries to  the  emperor  as  incendiaries,  who  came  to  sow  dissensions 
m  his  dominions,  and  kid  already  set  the  one  half  of  his  subjects 
at   mortal   enmity  with  the   other.      Political   tenets,  it   may   be 
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believed,  had  mingled  themselves  with  religious  notions,  and  the 
emperor  was  very  justly  apprehensive,  that  this  fervor  shown  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  for  die  conversion  of  his  subjects 
was  but  a  preparative  to  their  designs  against  the  empire  itself:  he 
found  it  necessary,  in  the  year  1586,  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  a  public  edict,  reserving  still  to  the  Span- 
iards and  the  Portuguese  the  liberty  of  a  free  trade  in  his  domin- 
ions. The  Spaniards  were  not  satisfied.  Some  cordeliers  were 
sent  from  the  Philippine  Islands  on  an  embassy  to  the  euiperor, 
and  they  began  tz  build  a  Christian  church  in  his  capital  city  of 
Meaco.  Tlie  torisequence  was  they  were  driven  out  by  force  of 
arms.  Still,  however,  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor  allowed 
these  foreigners  a  free  trade  till  the  year  1637,  when  a  Spanis)i 
ship  happened  to  be  taken  by  the  Dutch,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  oo  board  of  which  were  found  letters  from  a  Portuguese 
officer  to  the  court  of  Spain,  containing  the  project  of  a  conspi- 
racy, for  dethroning  and  putting  to  death  the  emperor  of  Japan 
and  seizing  the  government.  The  Dutch  were  jealous  of  iho 
lucrative  trade  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  in  this  country,  and 
immediately  conveyed  intelligence  ol  this  conspiracy  to  the  court 
of  Japan.  The  Portuguese  ofBcer  was  seized,  and  confessed  the 
whole  design.  He  \v*a$  immediately  put  to  death,  and  the  empe- 
ror, in  a  solenm  assembly  of  his  nobles,  pronounced  an  edict, 
forbidding,  on  pain  of  death,  any  of  his  subjects  leaving  the  king- 
dom ;  and  commanding  that  all  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
should  be  instantly  expelled  from  Japan  ;  that  all  Christian  con- 
verts should  be  imprisoned,  and  offering  a  very  high  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  any  priest  or  missionary  who  sliould  remain  in 
his  dominions.  The  Christians  actually  rose  in  arms,  and  were 
mad  enough  to  attempt  resistance,  but  they  were  overpowered 
and  expelled  to  a  man.  The  Dutch  themselves,  wlio  had  done 
the  empire  this  csscniial  service,  shared  the  same  fate  with  all 
other  foreigners.  They  were  even  compelled  to  assist  in  carrv- 
ing  the  emperor's  edict  into  execution,  and  to  employ  the  cannon 
of  their  own  ships  in  bombarding  a  fortress,  where  some  of  the 
Spaniards  had  betaken  themselves  for  shelter.  The  only  favor 
llie  Dutch  received  was  a  permission  to  land  upon  one  of  the 
smallest  islands  of  the  empire,  provided  they  would  agree  to  take 
an  oath  that  ihev  were  not  of  the  Portuguese  relizion,  and  to  tram- 
pie  upon  iho  cross  in  testimony  of  it.  They  were  then  permitted  to 
exchange  their  commodities  with  the  natives,  but  were  not  allowed 
to  fix  their  own  prices,  for  this  mitst  be  done  by  the  Japanese. 
Such,  at  this  day,  is  all  the  intercourse  the  F^uropeans  have  with 
Jie  empire  of  Japan  ;  with  which,  till  the  middle  of  the  last  cen» 
tury,  they  carried  on  a  most  lucrative  and  beneficial  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

M.  Bailly's  Theory  of  the  Ori^n  of  the  Sciences  among  the  Nations  at  Asm. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the 
Chinese,  and  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  Egyptians,  of 
whom  we  formerly  treated  at  large  under  the  period  of  ancient 
history,  some  learned  men  among  the  moderns  have  formed  a 
conjecture  that  the  Chinese  were  originally  a  colony  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  they  have  thus  endeavored  to  account  for  the  striking 
similarity  between  them  in  many  particulars  of  their  manners, 
laws,  and  attainments  in  the  sciences.  But  this  similarity  is  not 
confined  to  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese.  These  nations,  together 
with  the  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  the  Babylonians,  all  exhibit 
soma  of  the  most  wonderful  features  of  coincidence  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance would,  therefore,  equally  conclude  for  the  common  origin 
of  all  those  different  nations.  This  subject  opens  views  of  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  nature. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
we  find  an  account  of  a  dissertation  read  by  M.  de  Mairan,  in 
which  that  ingenious  writer  draws  a  parallel  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Chinese,  from  which  he  concludes,  as  the  only  means  of 
accounting  for  their  resemblance,  that  there  must  formerly  have 
been  a  communication  between  these  distant  nations,  and  thinks 
it  probable  that  a  band  of  Egyptians  had  at  some  period  penetrated 
into  China. 

M.  de  Mairan 's  parallel  consists  of  the  following  remarkable 
instances  of  similarity,  which  may  be  classed  under  seven  distinct 
heads. 

First,  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  had  the  same  fixed  attach- 
ment to  their  ancient  customs  and  abhorrence  of  innovations. 
Secondly,  these  nations  were  alike  remarkable  for  the  high  meas- 
ure of  respect  entertained  by  children  to  their  parents,  for  the 
reverence  bestowed  on  old  age,  and  for  the  veneration  they  haa 
for  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  ancestors.  Thirdly,  the  Chi- 
nese and  Egyptians  were  alike  remarkable  for  their  aversion  to 
war,  and  deficiency  in  military  genius  ;  and  both,  in  consequence, 
were  frequently  subdued  by  neighboring  nations.  Fourthly, 
both  were  remarkable  for  the  same  general  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  which  they  carried  to  a  certain  point  of  ad- 
vancement,   but  were  unable  to  go   farther.     Fifthly,   the  Eg}'p* 
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tians  had  a  hieroglyphical  language  not  representative  of  the 
hnguage  they  spoke,  but  of  ideas  only.  The  ancient  Chinese 
had,  in  like  manner,  a  hieroglyphical  language  distinct  from  the 
characters  they  used  in  ordinary  writing.  The  Japanese  and  the 
Corcans  derived  the  use  of  hieroglyphics  from  tltem,  and  employ 
ihem  at  this  day.  Sixthly,  the  Egyptians  had  a  solemn  festival 
called  the  Feast  of  the  Lights.  The  most  solemn  festival  of  the 
Chinese  is  the  Feast  of  the  LatUem.^    And  in  tlie  seventh  and  last 

f>lace,  M .  de  Mairan  remarks,  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
eatures  of  the  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  statues. 

A  modern  hypothesis,  of  a  very  ingenious  nature,  accounts  not 
only  for  those  remarkable  circumstances  of  similarity  between 
these  two  nations,  but  for  many  wonderful  coincidences  both  in 
manneii  and  in  opinions  of  the  Indians,  the  Persians,  the  Chal- 
deans, and,  in  short,  of  almost  all  the  ereat  nations  of  antiquity. 
The  liypothesis  alluded  to  is  that  of  M.  Bailly,  auilwr  of  th^ 
**  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Astronomy,"  and  is  con- 
tained in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  by  him  to  M.  de  V^oltaire, 
•nd  published  under  the  title  of  '*  Leitres  sur  TOrigine  des  Scien- 
ces et  sur  celles  des  Peuples  de  TAsie."  This  theory  is  not  only 
10  itself  a  beautiful  effort  of  philosophic  ingeninty,  but  tlie  facts  by 
which  it  is  supported  tend  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  early 
state  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences  among  the  Asiatic  nations. 

It  is  the  idea  of  M.  Bailly,  that  there  lias  been  a  very  ancient 
people  of  whom  every  trace  is  now  extinct;  a  polished  people 
who  had  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  to  whom  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  the  Chaldeans 
or  Babylonians,  the  Indians,  and  the  Eg:}'ptians,  in  short,  all  of  the 
nx>st  ancient  nations  to  whom  historical  record  extends,  were 
indebted  for  that  measure  of  knowledge  they  possessed  in  those 
arts  and  sciences.  ''If  you  see,**  says  M.  Bailly,  "the  house 
of  a  peasant  chiefly  coin|K)sed  of  the  rudest  materials,  but  here  and 
there  interspersed  with  fragments  of  sculptured  stones,  or  pieces 
of  elegant  columns,  you  must,  of  necessity,  conclude,  that  these 
fragments  are  the  remains  of  a  palace,  or  elegant  edifice  constructed 
by  an  ancient  architect  of  much  greater  skill  and  ability  than  the 
builder  of  tlrnt  cottage.**  This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  M 
Bailly *s  hypothesis. 

China  exiiibits  the  traces  of  a  perfection  in  tlie  sciences,  to 
which  the  present  Chinese  and  their  ancestors,  for  many  ages, 
have  been  most  signallv  inferior.  They  are  possessed  of  astro- 
nomical instruments  which  they  cannot  use,  and  the  use  of  which 
tbey  liave   no  desire  to  be  taught.     Science  we  6nd  among  tlie 
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modern  nations  is  progressive;  ihe  present  age  avails  itself  of  the 
lights  of  the  past.  In  China,  all  science  is  stationary,  and  has  ever 
been  so.  The  Chinese  are  at  present,  with  respect  to  most  of 
the  sciences,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  recently  discovered 
by  a  polished  people,  who  have  communicated  some  of  their  im- 
provements to  them,  and  left  their  instruments  among  them.  If 
Captain  Cook  had  left  a  quadrant  and  a  telescope  at  Otaheite^ 
the  inhabitants  of  that  island  would  at  present  know  as  much  of 
the  use  of  those  instruments  as  the  Chinese  do,  who  have  been 
astronomers  for  two  thousand  years.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer,  that  the  Chinese  have  no  natural  genius  for  those  sciences; 
they,  therefore,  could  not  have  sprung  up  among  tliemselves,  but 
must  have  been  imported  into  tnat  country  from  a  nation  which 
cultivated  them  with  intelligence  and  success.  Fohi  is  said  to 
have  been  the  instructer  of  the  Chinese.  He  was,  therefore, 
probably,  a  foreigner,  and  brought  his  knowledge  from  a  refined 
and  scientific  nation. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Persepolis,  by  Djemschid,  is 
fixed  by  M.  Bailly  3209  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  city 
is  recorded  to  have  been  founded  on  the  day  of  the  sun's  entry 
into  the  constellation  of  the  Ram.  A  people  in  their  infant  state, 
uniting  themselves  into  society,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  astrono- 
mers, or  to  mark  the  foundation  of  their  city  by  the  stars.  Djem- 
schid was  certainly  the  leader  of  a  colony  of  a  polished  people 
who  took  possession  of  a  new  country,  and  established  there  the 
arts  and  sciences  which  they  had  long  cultivated  at  home.  Djem- 
schid was  a  stranger  in  Persia,  as  Fohi  was  in  China. 

The  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  empire  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  We  know,  however,  that  the  king  of  a  people  at  that 
time  named  Chaldeans,  took  Babylon  2500  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Chaldeans  were  an  enlightened  people,  and 
incorporating  themselves  completely  with  the  conquered  nation, 
assumed  their  name  of  Babylonians,  as  the  Tartars,  after  the  con- 
quest of  China,  termed  themselves  Chinese.  The  priests,  how- 
ever, the  depositaries  of  the  sciences,  kept  their  ancient  appellation 
of  Chaldeans,  which  thence  became  synonymous  with  soothsayers, 
or  wise  men.  It  is  certain  that  the  Chaldeans  understood  the 
revolution  of  comets,  which  was  unknown  to  Hipparchus,  to 
Ptolemy,  and  even  to  all  the  modern  world  down  to  the  days  of 
Tycho  Brah^*.  Nay,  Cassini  himself  in  his  youth  believed  comets 
to  be  nothing  else  than  meteors.  Is  it  not  natural  to  concliule, 
that  those  Chaldeans  uiio  broii2;lit  this  hi2;h  degree  of  knowledso 
to  Babylon,  were  the  remains  of  a  most  ancient  and  most  enlight- 
ened people? 

The  bramins  of  India  believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  in  die 
mmiortality  of  the  soul;  but  along  wiih  these  sublime  tenets, 
which  pre -suppose  an  enlightened  and  reflecting  period  of  society, 
they   hold  a  variety  of  the  most  contemptible  and   childish   doc 
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trines.  They  derived  the  former,  we  must  presume,  from  wise 
instructers  ;  the  latter  have  been  the  result  of  ineir  own  ignorance. 
We  discern  in  all  the  fables  of  their  theology  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  and  a  pure  system  of  religions  opinions,  which  has  been 
corrupted  by  a  superstitious  and  d^raded  people. 

M.  Bailly  then  reasons  from  the  circumstance  of  certain  singu- 
hr  customs  and  extraordinary  traditions  prevailing  in  different 
nations,  that  they  must  have  derived  them  from  a  common  source. 
The  custom  of  libation  to  the  gods  was  common  with  the  Tartars 
and  Chinese,  as  well  as  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  All  the 
ancient  nations  had  feasts  of  the  same  nature  with  the  saturnalia. 
The  tradition  of  the  deluge  is  signally  diffused,  and  is  commemo- 
rated among  many  nations  by  diflferent  religious  institutions.  The 
Egyptians  held  that  Mercury  had  engraven  the  principles  of  the 
sciences  tipon  brazen  columns,  which  resisted  the  effects  of  tlie 
deluge.  The  Chinese  have  the  historj'  of  Peyrun,  a  peculiar 
fiivorite  of  the  gods,  who  was  preserved  in  a  boat  from  tne  gen- 
eral inundation.  The  Indians  have  a  similar  tradition.  Vishnou, 
one  of  their  gods,  under  the  form  of  a  fish,  conducted  the  vessel 
which  saved  a  remnant  of  the  human  species.  The  same  tradi- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  Edda  of  the  Scandinavians  :  only  their 
deluge,  instead  of  water,  is  formed  by  the  blood  of  a  giant.  The 
tradition  of  the  golden  age,  M.  Bailly,  with  an  elegant  stretch  of 
&ncy,  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  natural  regrets  expressed 
by  the  first  colonies  of  this  ancient  people,  when  they  recalled  to 
remembrance  the  happy  territor)'  of  their  nativity,  and  painted  it 
in  the  most  flattering  colors  to  their  children.  The  fable  of  the 
cmnts  attacking  heaven  is  extremely  general.  The  Indians  and 
oiamese  have  it,  as  well  as  the  Greeks.  The  tradition  of  the 
Atlantis,  a  lost  continent,  is  current  among  the  Chinese,  and 
among  all  the  Asiatic  nations.  Plato  did  not  invent  the  story,  btit 
gave  it  as  an  old  tradition  among  the  Greeks.  The  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis  was  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  of 
the  Bramins,  and  of  the  Persians  :  and  the  worship  of  the  grand 
lama,  the  priest  of  the  god  Fo,  in  Tartary  and  in  China,  is  founded 
upon  it.  Kempfer  •  shows,  tliai  the  Amida,  or  Xaca,  of  the 
Japanese,  the  Fo  of  the  Chinese,  the  Butta  of  the  Indians,  the 
Badhum  of  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  the  Sommona-kodom  of  Siam, 
the  Sommona-rhutana  of  Pegu,  are  all  one  and  the  same  person- 
i^e  ;  a  deity,  whose  sect  the  same  author  compares  to  the  plant, 
termed  the  Indian  6g,  which  multiplies  itself  i3y  the  ends  of  \\w 
branches  becoming  roots.  But  what  constitutes  the  stron«:e5t 
resemblance,  and  is,  indeed,  the  point  of  union  of  all  these  differ- 
ent religions,  is,  that  they  are  all  founded  on  one  very  profound, 
though  erroneous,  doctnne,  of  the  two  principles,  an  ^mtrertai 
$aul   pervading  all  nature,  and  inert  matter  upon  which  this  soul 
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exerts  iu  ioflueoce.  Bully  concludes  jusdy,  ^^  A  confemiitf  in 
a  true  doctrine  is  not  a  comriocing  proof  of  a  mutual  undarstaoding 
or  concert ;  but  a  conformi^  b  a  raise  doctrine  amounts  to  some- 
thii^l  very^  near  such  a  proof." 

M.  Bailly  then  proceeds  to  point  out  many  reinarkaUe  coin- 
cidences  in  matters  respecting  the  sciences  in  all  those  nations  we 
bnre  mentioned.  The  Egj^ptians,  Chaldeansi  Indians,  Pernans. 
and  Chinese,  aU  placed  their  temfdes,  and  other  public  bdldinpi 
fronting  exactly  to  the  east ;  the  buildings  themsdves  standrag 
doe  east  and  west  The  worship  of  6re,  or  of  the  sun,  has  been 
the  oripnal  worship  of  that  ancient  people  from  whom  they  bor 
rowed  their  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  temples  were  so  placed, 
that  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  might  penetrate  into  the  sanctuary. 
We  formerly  remarked  the  exact  position  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  with  respect  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  norixon,  and 
.thence  argued  that  that  people  must  tmTe  made  a  yeiy  conside- 
rable advancement  in  astronomy  before  they  were  able  thus  accu* 
rately  to  regulate  the  portion  of  those  great  suructures.  The 
same  argument  must  be  applied  to  those  other  nations  we  have 
mentioned,  who  must  all  have  either  made  the  same  progress  in 
the  science  of  astronomy,  or  have  been  taught  a  certam  rule  by 
that  more  ancient  nation,  whom  M.  Bailly  supposes  to  have  been 
the  common  instructer  of  the  wlxrie  of  them. 

In  like  manner,  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Chi* 
nese,  had  all  the  same  period  of  sixtv  years  for  regulating  their 
chronology.  Whether  this  number  of  years  was  chosen  arbitra- 
rily, or  there  was  some  reason  for  pitching  upon  it,  still  the  coin- 
cidence is  an  additional  proof  of  the  general  conformity.  The 
same  nations  divided  the  circle  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
degrees,  and  the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts.  The  week  was  uni- 
versally divided  into  seven  days  ;  and  what  is  almost  astonishing, 
the  Chinese,  the  Indians,  and  the  Egyptians,  designated  these 
days  by  the  names  of  the  planets,  ranged  precisely  in  the  same 
order,  which  order  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one,  and  not  depen- 
dent either  on  their  magnitudes  or  distances  from  the  sun 
Chance  could  not  have  produced  such  wonderful  coincidences. 

Bailly,  in  his  ancient  astronomy,  has  shown  that  the  long  meas* 
ures  of  the  ancients  had  all  one  common  origin.  He  has  proved, 
that  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  as  given  by  Ptolemy  at 
180,000  stadia,  and  by  Possidonius  at  240,000  stadia  ;  that 
two  others,  one  cited  by  Cleomedes  at  300,000,  and  the  other 
by  Aristotle  at  400,000  stadia;  together  with  a  computauon 
made  by  a  Persian  author,  which  brings  the  circumference  of  the 
earth  to  8,000  parasangs  —  arc  all  one  and  the  same  meas* 
.  urement,  only  counted  by  stadia  of  different  dimensions  and  by 
parasangs.  He  has  shown  tint  the  Greek  stadia,  the  Roman 
miles,  tne  schsna  of  the  Persians,  the  schsena  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  coss  and  the  gau  of  the  Indians,  have  all  an  exact   and 
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determined  proportion  to  each  other ;  that  they  all  consist  of  a 
small  measure  repeated  a  certain  number  of  times;  and  this 
universal  and  original  measure,  M.  Bailly  proves  to  be  the  grand 
cubit  which  is  preserved  upon  the  Nilometcr  at  Cairo.*  All  the 
6ve  measurements  of  the  earth  before  mentioned  coincide  with 
each  other,  and  are  the  same  with  the  measurement  made  by  the 
moderns.  But  from  all  that  we  know  of  the  progress  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Chaldeans,  Indians,  and  Chinese,  in  the  sciences, 
none  of  ihe^  nations  were  ever  capable  of  making  so  exact  a 
mensuration.  He,  therefore,  draws  the  same  inference  as  from  aV 
the  other  instances  of  agreement  we  have  mentioned. 

"These  wonderful  coincidences,'*  M.  Bailly  concludes,  "can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  three  suppositions — First,  that  there 
Tvas  an  easy  and  free  communication  between  all  the  nations  of 
Asia;  or,  secondly,  that  the  circumstances  of  coincidence  have 
so  essential  a  foundation  in  human  nature,  and  the  nature  of 
things,  that  nations  left  to  tliemselves  could  not  fail  to  have  bit 
upon  them;  or,  thirdly,  tliat  they  have  been  all  derived  from  one 
common  source.** 

With  regard  to  the  6rst  supposition,  this  free  communication 
between  distant  nations,  and  interchange  of  ideas,  of  customs,  of 
arts,  and  of  sciences,  never  did  exist,  nor  ever  could  have  existed. 
Human  nature  in  all  ages  has  been  the  same ;  and  nations  in 
every  period  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  at  this  day,  have  manifested 
tlie  stron8;est  attachment  to  their  own  opinions,  and  to  their  own 
modes  of  thinking  and  of  acting.  Between  many  of  the  nations 
of  Asia  there  was  no  possibility  of  intercourse.  Distance  and 
natural  obstructions  formed  insuperable  barriers.  Many  of  those 
ancient  nations  had  a  rooted  abhorrence  of  all  stranzers.  The 
E^'piians  were  remarkable  for  this  antipathy.  The  Chinese  are 
known  to  possess  it  in  its  utmost  violence  at  this  day.  Whence 
the  conformity,  then,  of  opinions  or  of  arts  between  these  two 
nations,  separated  too,  as  they  are,  by  a  distance  of  tliree  thousand 
leagues  ? 

Secondly:  Those  circumstances  of  coincidence  are  not  such 
as  have  so  essential  a  foundation  in  nature,  that  nations  having  no 
intercourse  must  of  themselves  have  hit  upon  them :  in  truth, 
many  of  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned  have  no  better 
foundation  than  the  caprice  of  imnsination,  which  is  infinitely 
various.  Many  of  those  circum^^tances  of  coincidence  are,  as  we 
have  si*en,  so  complicated,  that  an  ai^reemcnt  of  two  nations  by 
mere  rliance  in  the  same  thing  would  be  nothing  less  than  miraci»> 
lous.  Suppose  tliat,  in  some  future  age,  there  should  happen  in 
Europe  such  a  revolution  as  to  destroy  all  the  written  records  oT 
the  |)resent  time,  and  to  leave  nothing;  but  a  few  scattered  frag- 
ments, such  as  remain  at  present  of  the  writings  of  the  ancieoia. 
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Suppose  that,  after  an  interval  of  many  ages,  a  learned  hwjer 
were  to  studj  those  fragments,  with  a  view  of  finding  out  the 
state  of  jurisprudence  in  Europe^  in  the  ei^teenth  ceotuiy:  he 
would  find  a  numbm*  of  similar  laws  among  the  Indians,  the 
French,  the  (Germans,  &c.  What  must  he  thence  ^conclude? 
He  knows  that  those  nations  inhabited  diflferent  couotties«  were 
under  difilmnt  i^oyemors,  and  were  rivab  and  enemip  to  each 
other.  Would  it  ever  enter  into  his  imagination  that  tney  had  all 
borrowed  from  each  other  those  laws  which  are  fdund  to  be  the 
aame?  No,  certainly ;  this  would  be  a  weak  and  an  unidiik>» 
sophical  supposition.  He  would  conclude  from  those  resem- 
blances that  all  those  natbns  had  at  one  period  been  Qubdued  by 
a  powerful  and  predominant  people,  who  framed  those, laws;  and 
that,  after  a  time,  those  natbns,  having  freed  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  that  powerful  people,  and  established  severally  five 
governments  for  themselves,  still  chose  to  retain  such  laws  as 
they  had  found  by  experience  to  be  wise  and  salutarv.  ,^  Thu  we 
know  to  be  a  truth  with  respect  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  But 
perhaps,  after  a  period  of  two  thousand  years  from  this^time,  the 
certainty  of  this  fact  may  be  lost,  and  the  whole  become  only  a 
theory.  Thb  should  be  applied  to  the  subject  of  whic|i  we  now 
treat  The  historical  certainty  is  lost,  the  rational  tjieory  re* 
mains. 

Thirdly:  The  only  rational  supposition,  then,  remaps;  vis., 
that  there  must  have  been  a  great  original  nation,  now  utterly 
extinct,  and  of  whose  history  no  document  remains,  ^' who  Ind 
advanced  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  sciences  and 
arts;  who  either  subdued  or  sent  colonies  to  the  other,  countries 
of  Asia;  who,  in  fine,  were  their  instructers,  and  communicated 
their  knowledge  and  improvements  to  nations  more  barbarous  than 
themselves. 

It  remains  to  determine  where  was  the  residence  of  this  great 
nation;  and  M.  Bailly  has  assigned  many  plausible  reasons  for  * 
placing  it  about  the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth  degrees  of  north  latitude 
to  the  north  of  Tartaiy,  and  in  the  country  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Siberia.  All  ancient  history  is  agreed  as  to  the  popu* 
lousness  of  that  region  of  the  earti),  and  many  nations  at  this  day 
trace  their  origin  from  it.  The  Chinese  assign  to  themselves  ao 
origin  from  that  quarter ;  and  so  likewise,  as  we  have  formerly 
seen,  do  the  Danes  and  other  Scandinavian  nations.  The  re- 
semblance  of  the  Japanese  in  feature  and  bodily  figure  to  the 
Tartars  strongly  marks  a  descent  from  that  great  parent  stock. 
It  is  ingeniously  remarked  by  Bailly,  that  the  production  of  nitm 
is  more  abundant  in  Tartary  and  Siberia  than  in  any  other  region 
of  the  earth.  Now,  nitre  is  produced  solely  from  animal  sub- 
stances: a  proof  thence  arises  of  the  great  population  of  those 
countries. 

Other  facts  tend  still  more  strongly  to  confirm  this  idea  of  the 
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local  situation  of  this  ancient  people.  Tiie  observations  of  the 
rising  of  the  stars  collected  by  Ptolemy  must  have  been  made  in 
a  climate  where  ilie  longest  day  was  sixteen  hours.  This  cor 
responds  to  the  latitude  of  forty-nine  or  fifty  degrees  ;  but  in  tlie 
age  of  Ptolemy  there  was  no  nation  in  Europe  which  understood 
astronomy  and  inhabited  that  latitude.  It  must,  therefore,  iiavf 
been  an  Asiatic  people,  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Tariary, 
or  the  southern  regions  of  Siberia. 

The  Zendavesia^  or  the  sacred  book  containmg  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  says,  tliat  the  longest  day  of  summer  is  double  the 
length  of  the  shortest  day  of  winter  ;  but  tliis  apphes  not  to 
Persia,  where  Zoroaster  lived,  but  to  a  climate  twenty  degrees  to 
the  north  of  Ispahan. 

The  measure  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  as  recorded 
by  Aristotle  —  which,  it  has  been  already  observed,  could  not 
have  been  computed  by  the  Greeks,  nor  by  any  of  the  ancient 
nations  known  in  Aristotle's  time — gives  the  measurement  of  a 
degree  precisely  corresponding  to  its  real  length  in  the  latitude  of 
forty-nine  or  fifty.  The  jieople,  therefore,  who  executed  that 
great  enterprise,  (lie  exact  mensuration  of  tlie  earth,  Uved  in  that 
latitude. 

The  pilgrimages  of  tlie  Indians  to  tlio  pagod  of  the  Greai 
Lajna  through  a  vast  tract  of  desert  and  inhospitable  country-  is  a 
singular  fact,  and  must  have  had  some  extraordinary  motive. 
Does  it  not  afford  room  tb  conjecture,  that  the  Indian  religioa 
must  h^ve  originated  in  that  quarter,  for  which  they  have  still  so 
much  veneration  ?  An  Indiah,  who  was  told  that  the  remotest 
nations  of  Europe  were  wont  to  take  long  prilgrimages  to  tlie 
distant  country  of  Judsa,  would  certainly  conclude  with  reason, 
that  that  country  liad  been  the  original  scat  of  an  ancient  and 
venerable  system  of  religion. 

It  atfords  no  solid  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  that  the  country 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  so  cultivated  and  en- 
lightencQ  is  now  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  ignorant  people.  To 
have  reasoned  as  to  the  ancient  state  of  Turkey  from  its  situatioo 
and  condition  at  present,  we  could  certainly  never  sup{>ose  tiiat 
it  had  been  the  residence  and  native  country  of  tlic  polished 
Greeks. 

One  question  naturally  occurs  from  the  consideration  of  the 
above  arguments  for  the  local  situation  of  this  great  people. 
Does  llie  country  in  those  regions  of  Asia,  which  lie  in  tlie  forty- 
ninth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  exhibit,  at  this  day, 
any  traces  of  having  been  once  inhabited  by  a  j>olished  people  ? 
Does  it  show  nfiy  vestiges  of  their  works  ?  It  is  fortunate  for  tlie 
hypothesis  of  .Ni.  Bailly,  that  there  are,  though  not  a  great  many, 
yet  some  vestiires  of  such  works.  M.  Pallas,  who,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  ernpre^^  Catharine  of  Russia,  sun'eyed  most  mi- 
nutely the  extensive  regions  of  Siberia,  gives  infonnation  of  sonM 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Krasnojank,  upoo 
the  banks  of  the  great  river  Jeniseia,  which  indicate  that  that 
country  had  been  once  inhabited  by  a  people  who  had  made  very 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts.     Krasnojartk  is  situated  about 

.  the  fifty-sixth  degree  of  north  htitude.  There  have  been  ao- 
cimt  mines  dbcovered  in  that  neighborhood,  which  have  been 
wrought  b  some  former  period,  of  which  there  is  no  account  or 
tradiuon.  They  find  the  instruments  which  have  been  used  b 
minins,  and  which  are  of  forms  and  materials  which  indicate  great 
antiquity ;  huge  hammers  made  of  stone,  and  instruments  like 
pickaxes,  and  wedges  made  of  copper.  In  the  plains  and  in  the 
mountains  near  the  river  Irtish,  in  the  same  latitude,  but  fiuther 
to  the  west,  there  are  many  ancient  burying-places,  in  which  they 
find  knives,  daggers,  and  points  of  arrows  made  of  copper.  Iii 
other  burying-places,  near  Krasnojarsk,  they  have  found  orna- 
ments of  copper  and  gold  ;  some  of  them  adorned  with  embossed 

'  fij^res  of  various  animals,  elks,  reindeers,  stags,  &c.,  all  of  exqui- 
site workmanship.  There  is  a  curious  circumstance  which  evi- 
dences the  prodigious  antiquity  of  those  mines  we  have  mentioned. 
The  props,  which  support  the  earth  in  those  mines,  are  now 
petrified,  and  this  petrifaction  contains  sometimes  copper  and  gold* 
So  much  time,  therefore,  has  elapsed  since  those  props  were 
erected,  that  nature  has  gone  through  the  tedious  process  of 
forming  those  metals ;  and  the  same  course  of  time  has  entirely 
annihilated  every  vestige  of  the  stones  with  which  the  same  men, 
who  dug  those  mines,  must  have  built  their  houses :  for  in  a 
period  of  society  when  men  are  arrived  at  the  art  of  forming  curi- 
ous works  in  gold  and  copper,  we  must  suppose  they  dwelt  in 
towns,  and  could  rear  regular  edifices ;  but  of  such  towns  and 
edifices  not  a  trace  remains. 

Such  is  the  ingenious  hypothesis  of  M.  Bailly,  and  thus  far  his 
theory  has  no  small  share  of  plausibility :  but  when  he  goes  on 
afterwards  to  find  the  history  of  this  great  nation  in  the  Atlantis  of 
the  ancients,  described  by  Plato,  and  supposes  the  first  population 
of  the  earth  to  have  been  at  the  north  pole,  he  is  plainly  launch- 
ing into  the  region  of  imagination.  It  is  altogether  a  very  amusing 
specimen  of  philosophic  ingenuity,  but  is  more  valuable  as  speci- 
fying many  curious  facts  relative  to  the  manners  and  attainments 
of  the  ancient  nations,  and  as  furnishing  strong  evidence  of  the 
common  origin  of  mankind,  than  as  affording  any  plausible  grounds 
(or  fixing  the  locality  of  this  primeval  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Rilov  or  Philip  II.  or  Spaiv — Rerolation  of  the  NethtrUadB,  aaA 
EsUblithment  of  the  R«pablic  of  Holland :— William  of  Nama  deelartd 
Btadtholder  of  the  United  Prorincei  Philip  aoquim  tht  Soverri^ty  of 
Portu^ — Schemes  affainst  England — Defeat  of  the  Armada — Death  %md 
Character  of  Philip  If. 

From  our  rapid  review  of  the  state  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms,  we 
now  return  to  consider  the  situation  of  Europe  towards  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Spin,  the  successor  of  Charles  V., 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  maintained  by  four  great 
monarchies.  Spain  sustained  its  part  by  the  talents  of  its  monarch 
and  his  vast  resources  in  point  of  wealth,  derived  from  the  treas- 
ures of  the  new  world;  France,  by  its  internal  strength  and  situa* 
tion;  Germany,  by  the  power  and  abilities  of  many  of  its  princes, 
wlx>,  though  jealous  of  each  other,  were  imited  for  the  defence  of 
their  country;  and  England,  by  the  freat  political  genius  and 
wisdom  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers.  Of  these,  perhaps, 
Philip  of  Spain  acted  the  principal  character,  though  not  the 
most  amiable  or  respectable.  He  was,  in  his  temper,  selfish, 
gloomy,  overbearing,  and  tyrannical.  Yet  he  possessed  great 
political  activity,  indefatigable  assiduity  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  a  consummate  ability  in  securing  his  own  king- 
dom from  danger  by  fomenting  divisions  among  all  his  neighbors. 
He  was  at  this  time  sovereign  of  Spain,  of  the  Milanese,  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  and  of  all  the  Netherlands;  and  his  father,  Charles  V., 
had  left  him  an  army  of  the  best  disciplined  troops  in  Europe. 
He  had,  likewise,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  the  whole  force 
of  England  under  his  command,  from  his  marriage  with  queen 
Marv. 

Pof>c  Paul  IV.,  jealous  of  this  exorbitant  power,  took  advan* 
tage  of  the  hereditary  passion  of  the  French  monarchs  to  estab* 
li-sh  themselves  in  Italy,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of 
France  to  deprive  tlie  Spaniards  of  some  important  branches  of 
their  huge  empire.  A  war  was  therefore  declared  between 
France  and  Spain,  of  which  the  object  and  tlic  prize  was  thie 
sovercit^nty  of  Milan  and  the  Sicilies.  The  Spaniards  began 
llicir  attack  on  the  French  on  the  quarter  of  Flanders.  Phifip, 
with  the  assistance  of  8000  English,  engaged  the  French  at  St. 
VOL.  II.  46 
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QiuDlin)  io  Picardy,  and  gained  a  most  complete  and  ^wious 
victory.  The  French  lost  almost  the  whole  of  their  general 
officers  and  the  flower  of  their  nobiliQr.  This  victory  was  fol- 
lowed  by  the  taking  of  the  town  of  St.  Quintin;  but  Phili|j, 
who  had  greater  abuities  in  negotiating  than  in  fighting,  gave  his 
enemy  time  to  recover  strength  while  he  was  roeditatine  to  se* 
cure  these  important  advantages  by  a  peace.  The  duke  of  Guise, 
whom  Henry  II.  had  appomted  generalissimo  of  all  the  forces 
of  his  kingdom,  recovered  for  awmle  the  spirits  of  the  French, 
by  the  taung  of  Calais  and  the  total  expulsion  of  the  English, 
who  had  now  possessed  it  above  200  years.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  troops  of  Philip  giuned  another  battle  in  the  neigbbor- 
bood  of  GraveUnes,  in  which  count  Egmont,  the  Spanbh  geiie- 
ral,  completely  defeated  the  French  under  the  Marslwl  de  Temis. 
This  appeared  to  Philip  a  favorable  juncture  for  making  peace 
with  the  greatest  advantage :  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambr^sb 
was  accordingly  concluded  between  Spain  and  France,  in  the 
year  1559,  extremely  advantageous  for  Spain,  as  the  French, 
mortified  b^  their  losses,  gave  up  no  less  than  eighty-nine  forti- 
fied towns  m  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Italy.  Philip  likewise, 
assuming  all  the  authority  of  a  conqueror,  caused  the  territory  of 
Bouillon  to  be  restore  to  the  bishop  of  I^iege;  Montferat  to  the 
duke  of  Mantua;  Corsica  to  the  Genoese;  and  Savoy,  Piedmont, 
and  Bresse  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Henry  II.  was  likewise,  at 
the  same  time,  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Elisabeth  of 
England,  of  which  one  condition  was,  the  re-delivery  of  Calab, 
which  Henry  agreed  to  restore  within  eight  years,  or  to  pay  five 
hundred  thousand  crowns ;  but  Calais  was  never  restored,  nor 
was  the  money  ever  paid.  Philip  cemented  this  peace  by  mar- 
rying Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  This  princess^  it  is 
said,  had  been  promised  in  marriage  to  his  son  Don  Carlos,  a 
circumstance  on  which  some  writers  have  founded  a  most  romantic 
story  of  distress,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  that 
deplorable  catastrophe  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  befell 
both  the  unfortunate  prince  and  the  queen,  his  mother-in-law. 

Philip  returned  in  triumph  to  Spain,  where  his  active  mind, 
now  at  ease  from  foreign  disturbances,  began  to  be  disquieted  on 
the  score  of  religion,  and  he  laid  down  a  fixed  resolution  to  extir- 
pate every  species  of  heresy  from  his  dominions.  The  inquisi- 
tion was  invested  with  all  the  plenitude  of  the  powers  of  persecu- 
tion. It  is  w*onderful  how  much  the  spirit  of  this  tyrant  coincided 
with  that  of  his  consort,  Mary  of  England;  only  Mary  burnt  the 

Erotestants  at  once,  and  Philip  prepared  ihem  for  that  ceremony 
y  racks  and  tortures.  The  king  of  Spain,  hearing  that  there 
were  some  heretics  in  a  valley  of  Piedmont,  bordering  on  the 
Milanese,  sent  orders  to  the  governor  of  Milan  to  despatch  a  few 
troops  that  way,  and  concluded  his  order  in  two  remarkable  words, 
^^  ahorcad  todos  " — hang  them  all.     Being  informed  iliat  the  same 
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opinions  were  entertained  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cahbria, 
he  ordered  one  half  to  be  hanged  and  the  other  burned:  the  con- 
sequences of  these  cruelties  were  what  he  did  not  foresee,  the  loss 
of  a  third  part  of  his  dominions. 

The  Netherlands  were  an  assemblage  of  seignories  or  lord- 
ships, subject  to  Philip  II.  under  various  titles.  Each  province 
bad  ifs  particular  laws  and  usages,  and  was  under  the  command 
of  a  governor,  who  had  the  title  of  Stadtholdcr  ;  and  no  law  was 
enacted,  or  taxes  imposed,  without  the  sanction  of  the  whole  states 
in  the  district.  In  the  ye?r  1559,  Philip  conferred  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland,  Zealand,  ^riesland,  and  Utrecht,  on  William 
of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  also  a  count  of  the  Grer- 
man  empire. 

The  new  opinions  of  Calvin  and  of  Luther,  which  had  made 
reat  progess  in  the  Netherlands,  gave  Philip  much  disquiet. 
^le  determined  to  create  new  bishops,  to  establish  the  inquisition 
with  its  amplest  powers,  and,  in  order  to  enforce  the  most  implicit 
submission  to  his  authority,  he  resolved  to  abrogate  all  the  ancient 
hws  of  the  provinces,  and  give  them  a  political  system  of  his 
own  devising.  ,The  report  of  these  innovations  created  a  dread- 
ful alarm,  and  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  chief  lords  of  the 
Netherlands,  who  deputed  two  of  their  number  to  lay  their  hum- 
ble remonstrances  before  the  king  at  Madrid.  The  effect  which 
this  produced  was,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  was  immediately  sent 
into  Flanders  to  suppress  what  was  termed  an  unnatural  rebel- 
lion ;  but  there  had  been  no  rebellion  if  this  measure  had  not  occa- 
sioned one. 

William  I.,  prince  of  Orange,  was  a  man  of  a  haughty,  re- 
served, and  resolute  turn  of  mind.  He  had  seen  several  of  the 
nobility,  his  friends,  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  with  eighteen 
other  gentlemen,  beheaded  on  account  of  their  religion  by  sen- 
tence of  the  inquisition  at  Brussels;  and  the  niiLC(?  himself  was 
sentenced  to  undergo  the  same  fate,  as  a  Calvinrst  and  heretic. 
In  the  prospect  of  this  impending  destruction,  he  conceived  the 
magnanimous  resolution  of  delivering  his  countr}'  from  the  yoke 
of  its  merciless  tyrant,  and  confident  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  kept  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  government 
only  from  the  principle  of  fear,  which  would  be  dissipated  on  the 
first  dawning  of  success,  he  immediately  began  to  collect  an  army. 
In  a  short  time,  having  reduced  some  of  the  most  important  gar- 
risons in  Holland  and  in  Zealand,  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces  by  a  general  convocation  of 
the  states  at  Dort,  who,  at  the  same  time,  openly  threw  down 
the  ^untlet  of  defiance  to  Philip  11.  by  declaring  that  the  Romish 
religion  should  for  ever  be  abolished  from  these  provinces  Hos- 
tilities began,  on  the  part  of  Philip,  hy  laying  siege  to  the  rebel- 
lious city  of  Haerlem  ;  and  the  town  being  at  length  compelled 
to  surreoder,  the  whole  magistntes,  all  the  protestant  mintttenr , 
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and  above  fifteen  hundred  of  the  citizens,  were  hanged.  Philip'f 
viceroy,  the  duke  of  Alva,  who  at  this  time  resigned  his  ^vem- 
ment,  boasted,  that  during  the  period  of  his  administration  be 
had  put  eighteen  thousand  persons  to  death  by  tlie  hands  of  the 

Eublic  executioner.  His  successor  followed  the  same  plan  which 
ad  been  prescribed  by  his  tyrannical  master.  The  Spaniards 
besieged  Leyden,  which  was  most  resolutely  defended  by  tbe 
prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  threw  down  the  dykes  which 
restrained  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  the  whole  country 
was  laid  under  water;  and  what  was  equally  singular,  as  au 
effort  of  vigorous  perseverance,  the  Spaniards  continued  the 
siege,  and  attempted  to  drain  off  the  inundation.  But  tbe 
Dutch  compelled  them,  at  length,  to  abandon  the  undertaking. 
The  whole  seventeen  provinces  had  suffered  equally  from  tbe 
harassing  of  their  sovereign ;  but  jealousy  of  the  power  of  tbe 
prince  of  Orange  prevented  a  general  union,  and  only  seven  of 
these  asserted  their  independence. 

Philip  now  sent  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, whom  we  have  seen  victorious  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto, 
to  endeavor  to  regain  the  revolted  Netherlands  ;  but  tlie  attempt 
was  fruitless.  The  prince  of  Orange  summoning  a  meeting  of 
the  provinces  at  Utrecht,  a  treaty  of  union  was  formed,  which 
became  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of  Holland.  It  was 
agreed,  by  this  treaty,  that  they  should  defend  each  other  as  one 
body;  that  they  should  consult  concerning  peace  and  war ;  estab- 
Ibh  a  legislative  authority ;  regulate  the  im;  losition  of  taxes  ;  and 
maintain  a  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.  These 
Seven  United  Provinces  were  Guelderland,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Friesland,  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen.  They  chose 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  to  be  their  head,  with  the  authority  of 
general  of  their  armies,  admiral  of  their  fleets,  and  chief  magis- 
trate, by  the  name  of  Stadtholder.  This  famous  treaty  bears  date 
the  23d  January,  1579. 

The  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  exasperated  Philip  in  the 
most  extreme  degree.  He  proscribed  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
set  the  price  of  25,000  crowns  upon  his  head.  William,  in  his 
answer,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  things  recorded  in  history,  con- 
siders himself  as  on  a  level  with  the  king  of  Spain  ;  impeaches 
him  for  injustice,  perfidy,  and  tyranny  at  the  tribunal  of  all  Eu- 
rope ;  and  declares,  for  his  own  part,  that  though  he  might  imitate 
the  conduct  of  Philip  by  proscribing  him  in  his  turn,  he  abhorred 
the  base  revenge,  and  rested  his  security  upon  the  point  of  his 
sword. 

Philip,  however,  compassed  his  vengeance  against  the  prince 
of  Orange  :  the  reward  had  its  effect,  and  repeated  attempts  were 
made  against  the  life  of  this  illustrious  man.  At  length  one 
Grerard,  a  native  of  Franche-compt^,  put  him  to  death  by  assassi- 
nation.     Maurice,  the  son  of  William,  was  declared  sudtholdef 
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in  room  of  his  father ;  and,  though  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
showed  himself  worthy  of  that  important  trust,  and  approved 
himself  one  of  tlie  ablest  generals  of  his  time.  His  military 
talents  had  the  noblest  6eld  for  their  exertion,  as  his  antaeouist, 
Alexander,  duke  of  Parma,  then  lieutenant  to  Philip  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, was  deservedly  ranked  among  the  greatest  captains  'm 
Europe.  The  siege  of  Antwerp  has  immortalized  his  memory  as 
well  as  that  of  its  brave  defenders.  After  a  most  heroic  resistance, 
it  was  at  length  taken  by  the  duke  of  Parma,  by  means  of  an 
immense  rampart  which  he  raised  upon  the  river  Scheld,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  city  of  Tyre  had  been  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

To  protect  this  infant  protestant  state,  queen  Elizabeth  sent 
the  stadtliolder  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester ;  and  with  diis  timely  assistance,  and  their  own 
internal  resources,  tlie  Hollanders  were  enabled  to  struggle  against 
the  force  of  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe.  They  main- 
tained their  independency  as  the  ancient  Lacedemonians  had 
done,  by  simplicity  of  manners,  public  frugality,  and  the  most 
invincible  courage.  The  simplicity  of  those  times,  wlien  the 
Hollanders  lived  in  clusters  of  small  huts  upon  the  banks  of  their 
canals,  is  very  different  from  their  present  mode  of  life,  when 
Amsterdam  has  become  one  of  the  richest  of  the  cities  of  Europe, 
and  the  Hague  one  of  the  most  polished  and  luxurious. 

The  government  of  the  United  Provinces  was  a  very  curious 
political  structure.  Of  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Netherlands, 
we  liave  seen  tliat  seven  only  recovered  their  liberty;  the  rest, 
under  the  governance  of  die  duke  of  Anjou,  a  man  jealous  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  inferior  in  abilities, 
contented  themselves  with  repining  and  murmuring  at  those  griev- 
ances which  had  made  their  neighbors  resolutely  withdraw  their 
necks  from  the  yoke.  They  flattered  tliemselves  diat  they  could 
^ecllre  their  liberty  by  negotiations  ;  and  the  court  of  Madrid,  in 
order  to  soothe  them,  gave  them  a  cliarter,  confirming  their  privi 
leges,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  taking  effectual  measures  to 
prevent  all  future  attempts  that  might  be  made  to  reclaim  and 
vindicate  them.  The  revolted  provinces,  we  liave  observed, 
signed  their  treaty  of  union  on  the  23d  of  January,  1579,  and 
this  alliance,  which  was  renewed  in  15S3,  was,  by  its  nature, 
indissoluble  :  it  was  the  foundation  of  the  whole  structure  of  the 
republic.  Each  of  the  United  Provinces  preserved  its  own  laws, 
its  magistrates,  its  independence,  and  its  sovereignty ;  but  for 
fuUianal  purposes  they  were  to  form  one  body  ;  and,  in  order  to 
complete  a  union  of  interests,  they  renounced  the  right  of  forming 
separate  alliances,  and  established  a  general  council,  whose  bust- 
oess  wa^  to  regulate  die  commoo  affairs  of  the  republic,  and  to 
convocate  the  states-general,  a  meeting  which  originally  was  caUed 
ouijr  twice  a  year,  but  which  ibe  great  variety  tod  importanoe  ef 
their  business  sooo  rendered  perpeunl. 
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Stricdy  speaking,  each  of  the  towns,  which  had  a  right  of 
sending  its  deputy  to  the  particular  assembly  of  the  province, 
constituted  in  itself  a  republic.  Excepting  those  matters  which 
respected  the  general  interest  of  the  states,  these  towns  were 
governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  their  senate 
possessed  a  supreme  legislature  and  executive  authority.  But  all 
the  towns  of  the  same  province  were  obliged  to  form  a  general 
council  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  to  serve  as  a 
bond  of  union  between  its  several  parts.  This  council  possessed 
a  power  of  deliberating  on  all  matters  which  respect  the  interest 
of  the  provinces ;  and  the  deputies  of  the  towns  which  formed 
this  council  communicated  to  their  constituents  intelligence  of  all 
those  matters  which  were  there  to  be  agitated,  and  received  their 
instructions,  which  they  were  bound  to  follow.  Every  tjiing  was 
decided  in  the  council  of  the  province  by  the  votes  of  the  majority, 
unless  such  questions  as  regard  peace  and  war,  the  lcv}Mng  of 
troops,  the  forming  of  alliances,  and  the  establishment  of  general 
taxes  ;  all  which  matters  required,  by  tlie  fundamental  ^eaty  of 
union,  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  assembly  of  the  states- 
general. 

The  great  national  council,  or  the  states-general,  met  in  assem- 
bly at  the  Hague,  and  were  composed  of  the  deputies  from  the 
seven  provinces — Holland  sending  three,  Zealand  and  Utrecht 
two,  and  the  others  one  ;  and  these  had  their'  cond^ict  regulated 
by  the  instructions  which  each  deputy  received  from  the*  council 
of  his  province.  The  majority  of  suffrages  was  decisive  here  as 
in  the  provincial  assemblies,  except  in  those  great  questions  which 
we  have  mentioned  regarding  war  and  peace,  alliances  or  general 
taxes,  where  unanimity  was  required. 

One  obvious  disadvantage  attending  such  a  constitution  was, 
the  delays  and  difficulties  that  may  retard  the  execution  of  any 
public  measure,  from  the  necessity  which  the  deputies  or  repre- 
sentatives, both  in  the  assembly  of  the  states  and  in  the  provincial 
council,  were  under  of  consulting  their  constituents  upon  all  mat- 
ters that  came  before  them,  and  being  regulated  entirely  by  their 
direction.  Fifty  towns,  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  province,  must 
deliberate  on  any  piece  of  business  ;  and  each  provincial  assembly 
must  come  to  a  fixed  resolution,  so  as  to  instruct  its  deputy,  before 
the  assembly  of  the  states-general  was  qualified  to  take  the  matter 
under  consideration.  The  faultiness  of  such  a  constitution,  which 
deprived  a  state  of  all  possibility  of  acting  with  celerity  in  emer- 
gencies where  success,  perhaps,  depended  on  celerity,  needs  no 
illustration.  A  government  could  not  long  have  subsisted  where 
there  was  so  capital  and  radical  an  error,  had  not  a  contracting 
principle  been  applied  in  the  office  and  power  of  the  stadtholder. 

The  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  stadtholder  were  very 
rreat  ;  he  was  commander-in-chief  both  of  the  sea  and  land 
forces,  and  disposed  of  all  the  military  employments  ;   he  presided 
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over  all  the  courts  of  justice;  he  had  the  power  of  pardoning 
criminals,  and  all  sentences  were  pronounced  in  his  name;  lie 
appointed  the  magistrates  of  the  towns,  from  a  list  of  a  certain 
number  presented  by  themselves;  he  gave  audience  to  ambassa- 
dors and  foreign  ministers,  and  nominated  his  envoys  to  foreign 
states;  he  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  the  decrees  of 
the  provincial  assemblies;  he  was  arbiter  and  supreme  judge, 
without  appeal,  in  all  the  difierences  between  the  provinces,  and 
between  the  cities  and  the  other  members  of  tbe  slate. 

The  most  extensive  powers  were  conferred  upon  the  first  stadt- 
holder  of  the  united  states,  William  I.,  prince  ol  Orange,  and  they 
were  not  abused;  on  the  contrary,  they  counterbalanced,  in  his 
hands,  all  the  defects  of  this  new  constitution.  Maurice,  like  his 
fatlier,  used  his  power  as  a  good  citizen,  zealous  for  the  honor  of 
his  country.  His  brother,  Frederic- Henry,  conducted  himself  on 
the  same  principles;  but  his  son,  William  H.,  who  succeeded  to 
this  dignity  in  the  year  1647,  was  believed  to  have  views  not 
equally  beneficial  to  the  republic.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
provinces,  after  having  concluded  the  definite  peace  of  Munster 
with  Si)ain,  thought  that  they  liad  less  occasion  for  the  ofHce  of 
stadtholder,  and  began  to  fear  tlie  immense  power  of  that  magis- 
trate, or  tliat  William  became  more  jealous  of  his  authority  in 
proportion  as  he  saw  that  it  was  less  necessary,  it  is  certain  there 
was  no  longer  the  same  good  understanding  between  tlie  states 
and  the  stadtholder;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  William, 
this  discordance  might  have  ended  fatally  for  the  constitution. 
The  most  zealous  patriots,  to  prevent  the  like  apprehensions, 
took  measures  at  that  time  for  depriving  his  posthumous  son, 
William  HI.,  of  the  succession  to  his  fatl)er*s  dignities;  but  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  this  office  were  severely  felt  in 
that  eincrg^oncy,  when  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  whole 
power  of  Kraiire  and  her  allies  threatened  the  total  annihilation  of 
the  republic.  The  abilities  of  William  HI.  rendered  him  worthy 
to  supply  his  father's  place,  and  hi»  was  no  sooner  established  in 
it  ilian  he  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  his  countr)'.  In  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  the  United  Provinces  not  only 
granted  that  dignity  to  him  for  life,  but  made  it  hereditar)'  to  the 
neirs-male  of  his  family. 

This  last  vva^  an  error  equally  pernicious  with  that  of  abolish- 
jn^  the  office  altogether;  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  those  immense 
powers,  thoui^h  iliey  might  be  beneficial  in   the  person  of  a  tem^ 

Eorarij  magistrate,  were  extremely  dangerous  when  the  office 
erame  perpetual  and  hereditary.  It  happened,  indeed,  that 
Williaui  had  no  children,  and  the  error  at  his  death  might  again 
have  been  remedied,  but  the  patriots  a  second  time  pushed  mat- 
ters too  far  on  the  opposite  side.  They  revived  the  laws  which 
proscribed  the  office  of  stadtholder,  and  for  above  twenty  years 
there    was   no   such   magistrate.     Guelderland,    howew,   in   tbe 
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year  1722,  elected  the  prince  of  Orange  of  the  second  branch  of 
the  house  of  Nassau;  and  about  twenty  years  after,  when  attack- 
ed by  France,  the  rest  of  the  states  saw  the  necessity  of  reviving 
the  office,  and  the  same  prince  was  nominated  Stadthoider  of  the 
United  Provinces.  Ever  in  extremes,  and  blind  to  the  real  na* 
ture  of  their  own  constitution,  the  Dutch  were  now  not  contented 
with  making  this  dignity  again  hereditary;  they  even  made  it 
descendible  to  daughters.  It  was  decreed  by  the  last  deed  of 
election,  that  the  office  should  never  descend  to  any  prince  who 
enjoyed  the  dignity  of  king  or  of  elector  of  the  German  empire, 
or  who  should  not  be  of  the  protestaqt  religion.  It  was  stated 
ike  wise,  that  the  stadtholders  should  be  educated,  during  tiieir 
minority,  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  that  the  office  should  de- 
scend to  the  posterity  of  the  princesses  of  Orange,  only  in  case 
they  have  married  with  the  consent  of  the  states,  a  protestant 
prince  neither  king  nor  elector. 

To  console  Philip  for  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  he  soon 
after  gained  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  Muley  Mahomet,  king  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,  had  offered  to  become  Philip's  tributary,  on 
condition  of  obtaining  his  assistance  against  Muley  Moluc,  his 
uncle,  who  had  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom,  rhilip  refused 
it,  and  the  Moor  then  solicited  the  aid  of  Don  Sebastian,  the 
young  monarch  of  Portugal.  This  prince  embarked  immediately 
for  Africa,  impatient  to  display  his  military  prowess;  but  the 
event  was  fatal,  for  in  one  single  engagement  both  he  himself  and 
the  two  contending  kings,  Muley  Mahomet  and  Muley  Moluc, 
lost  their  lives.  This  Muley  Moluc  was  a  prince  who,  in  some 
circumstances  of  character,  was  equal  to  the  greatest  heroes  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Rome.  There  does  not  exist  in  historv  a 
nobler  instance  of  intrepidity  or  greatness  of  soul  than  what  this 
man  exhibited  in  his  dying  moments,  in  that  remarkable  engage 
ment.  Moluc  was  in  full  possession  of  the  empire  of  Morocco  at 
the  time  when  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Don  Sebastian; 
but  he  was  fast  consuming  with  a  distemper  which  he  knew  t'^  b^ 
incurable.  He  prepared,  however,  for  the  reception  of  so  for- 
midable an  enemy.  He  was  indeed  reduced  to  such  weakness 
of  body,  that  on  the  day  when  the  last  decisive  battle  was  to  be 
fought,  he  did  not  expect  to  live  so  long  as  to  know  the  fate  of 
the  engagement.  He  planned  himself  the  order  of  battle,  and 
being  carried  on  a  litter  through  the  ranks,  endeavored,  by  his 
voice  and  gesture,  to  animate  his  troops  to  the  utmost  exertions 
of  courage.  Conscious  that  the  fate  of  his  family  and  of  his 
kingdom  depended  upon  the  issue  of  that  day,  lie  gave  orders  to 
his  principal  oflicers,  that  if  he  died  during  the  engagement, 
they  should  conceal  his  death  from  the  army,  and  that  they 
should  from  time  to  time  ride  up  to  the  litter  in  which  he  was 
carried,  under  pretence  of  receiving  orders  from  him  as  usual. 
When   the   battle   had  continued   for  some   time,    Muley    Moluc 
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perceived  with  great  anguish  of  mind  that  his  troops  in  one  quar- 
ter began  to  give  way.  He  was  then  near  his  last  agonies  :  but 
collecting  what  remained  of  strength  and  life,  he  threw  himself 
out  of  the  litter,  rallied  his  army,  and  again  led  them  on  to  the 
charge.  Quite  exhausted,  he  fell  down  on  the  6eld,  and  being 
carried  back  to  his  litter,  he  laid  his  finger  on  his  mouth  to  enjoin 
lecrecy  to  his  officers  who  stood  around  him,  and  expired  a  few 
moments  after  in  that  posture. 

The  victory,  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  this  heroic  man, 
was  complete  upon  the  part  of  the  Moors.  The  adventurous 
Don  Sebastian  was  killed  m  the  battle,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
throne  of  Portugal  by  his  great  uncle,  Don  Henry  ;  but  he  was 
at  that  time  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  survived  his  prede- 
cesser  only  two  years.  The  competitors  for  the  crown  at  his 
decease  were,  Don  Antonio,  the  prior  of  Crato,  uncle  to  the  last 
monarch  by  the  father's  side ;  Philip,  kin^  of  Spain,  his  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side;  and  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  on  the  absurd  pre- 
tence that  one  of  his  predecessors  had  bestowed  the  crown  on  one 
of  the  former  kings,  who  engaged  to  become  his  feudatory.  The 
right  of  Philip  was  supported  by  20,000  men.  Antonio,  the 
prior  of  Crato,  solicited  the  aid  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  though 
the  cordially  hated  Philip,  did  not  at  that  time  6nd  it  convenient 
to  declare  war  against  Spain  :  but  the  prior  obtained  very  effec- 
tual assistance  from  the  French,  who  lent  him  60  ships  and 
6000  men.  The  fleet  of  Philip,  however,  infinitely  superior  to 
tliat  of  his  competitor,  gave  him  a  decided  victory.  Don  Anto- 
nio's pretensions  were  set  aside  by  one  naval  engagement,  and  the 
unfortunate  prior  betook  himself  to  the  court  of  France,  where  he 
passed  his  days  in  a  state  of  honorable  dependence  ;  while  Philip, 
without  opposition  from  his  holiness  of  Rome,  was  crowned  king 
of  Portugal. 

The  arms  of  this  powerful  monarch,  while  they  were  employed 
m  a  vigorous  but  ineffectual  struggle  to  recover  liis  revolted  prov 
roces  of  the  Netherlands,  were  now  turned  towards  anotlter  object, 
—a  war  with  queen  Elizabeth,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Hollanders,  and  had,  besides,  by  one  of  her  admirals.  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  taken  and  plundered  some  of  the  Spanish  setde« 
inents  in  America.  To  revenge  these  injuries,  Philip  prepared 
for  an  invasion  of  the  kingdon)  of  England,  and  equipped  the 
Invincible  Armada,  the  most  formidable  naval  armament  tliat  had 
ever  been  raised  by  any  single  nation.  This  immense  armament 
consisted  of  150  large  ships  of  war,  manned  by  20,000  soldiers 
and  upwards  of  8000  seamen,  besides  2000  galley-slaves,  and 
armed  with  3000  pieces  of  cannon.  To  cooperate  with  this  pro- 
digious naval  force,  30,000  men  were  to  be  conveyed  in  trans- 
ports from  Flanders,  and  a  general  insurrection  was  expected  of  all 
the  catholics  in  Britain  to  depose  Elizabeth,  and  place  her  cousin, 
Mary  of  Scotland,  upon  the  throne  of  England.  The  policy  and 
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▼Igor  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  who  bad  abuudant  irarmng 
oftbese  hostile  preparations,  were  exerted  iu  putting  the  UDgdom 
into  the  most  formidable  state  of  defence.  Lords  lieutenants 
were  appointed  in  each  county  to  muster  and  arm  all  who  wen 
capable  of  serving  in  the  field ;  *  and  the  maritime  countiesi 
wliere  a  landing  was  chiefly  apprehended,  were  strengthened  fay 
large  bodies  of  troops,  drawn  from  the  remote  quarters  of  the 
kingdom,  and  every  measure  adopted  which  could  either  guard 
against  a  disembarkment  or  impede  the  enemy's  progress  and  cut 
them  off,  if  the  landing  was  actually  accomplished.  On  the  20di 
of  May,  1588,  the  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by  the  duke 
de  Medina  Sidonia,  set  sail  from  Lisbon,  but  were  forced  by  stren 
of  weather  to  put  into  Corunna,  which  tlicy  did  not  leave  till  die 
22d  of  July. 

This  vast  project  was  dissipated  like  a  summer's  cloud.  The 
English  met  the  Invincible  Armada  with  100  ships  of  smaller 
size  and  80  fire-ships.  The  fire-ships  attacked  them  in  the  night, 
which  threw  them  into  the  utmost  jconfusion ;  an  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  English  were  favored  by  a  storm,  which 
drove  the  Spaniards  upon  the  coast  of  Zealand ;  many  of  ifarir 
vessels  were  taken,  a  great  number  beaten  to  pieces  upon  the 
rocks  and  sand-banks,  and  only  50  ships  with  about  6000  men 
of  all  this  prodigious  armament  returned  to  Spain.  Wlien  intelli* 
gence  of  this  great  national  misfortune  arrived  at  Madrid,  the 
behavior  of  Philip  upon  that  occasion  was,  it  must  be  owned, 
truly  magnanimous.  ''  God^s  holy  will  be  rfonc,"  said  ho,  "  / 
tlwuglU  myself  a  match  for  the  poicer  of  EngUnuh  btU  I  did  not 
pretend  to  fight  against  the  elements.''  Beautiful,  just,  and  moral 
is  the  short  reflection  of  Bonlivo^lio  upon  lliis  si!;nnl  catastrophe. 
"  Such,'*  says  he,  •'  was  the  fate  of  the  memorable  armada  of  Spain, 

•  Arrayed  in  a  Tnilitary  dress,  this  horoic  qu«^n  reiwircd  to  the  camp  at  Tilbury^ 
and  addressed  her  army  in  the  following  most  memorable  speech  : — 

"  My  loving  people,  we  have  been  (lersuaded  by  somi»  that  an»  careful  of  our 
safety  to  tike  heed  how  we  commit  ourst^Ives  to  armed  multitud-'H,  t^<>r  frar  of 
trrachery  ;  but  I  assure  you  I  do  nr>t  desin^  to  live  to  distrut.t  mv  f:iithful  and 
loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear;  I  have  always  ko  behaved  mysdf,  that.  und» 
G^d,  I  have  placed  my  chi'Mrdt  strenirtii  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  heartx  and 
go'xi  will  of  my  eubjects.  And  tiierefore  I  am  come  amongst  you  at  this  time, 
not  as  for  my  recreation  or  sprirt,  but  being  resolved  in  the  midst  and  hfut  «if  the 
battle  to  live  or  die  amongst  ynu  all ;  to  lay  down  for  my  (rod,  and  for  mv  kin^- 
doii,  and  for  my  iteople,  my  honor,  and  my  blood,  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I 
ha?e  but  the  body  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  [  have  tlie  heart  of  a 
king,  and  of  a  king  of  Kngland  too  ;  and  think  loul  scorn  that  Parma  i>r  Spain, 
or  any  prince  of  Kurojio.  should  d;ire  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  n'alnia  :  ta 
which,  rather  than  any  dishonor  sliouid  grow  by  me,  I  mybelf  will  take  up 
arms;  I  myself  will  Im*  your  grner.il,  ju'lj^*,  and  rewarder  of  yuur  virtues  in  ttie 
fie'd.  I  know  alreadv  by  your  f<»rwnnlrjess,  that  you  have  deserved  rewards 
ani  crowns;  and  we  dt»  assure  you.  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  hv  duly 
pa'd  you.  In  the  nteantim<>.  my  lieutenant-general  shall  be  in  my  utead.  titan 
whom  never  prince  commanded  a  nmn?  noble  or  w«»rthy  Kubjecl  (the  earl  of 
Ijeicest(*r) ;  not  doubtin^r,  by  y»)ur  t»be«lience  to  my  general,  by  your  concord 
in  the  cajnp,  and  your  valor  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  famuua  victory 
•v«»r  those  enemies  of  mv  liod,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people  " 
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Tvliicli  threatened  the  demolition  of  tlie  power  of  Eni;land  :  few 
entcrj)riso-;  were  or  or  nioro  (leej)ly  weii;hp(l,  few  preceded  hy  more 
immense  preparations,  and  none  perliaps  ever  attended  with  a 
more  unfortunate  issue.  How  vain  and  fallacious  are  the  hest- 
conrcrted  schemes  of  man  !  Thus  often  the  Divine  Providence, 
in  the  wisdom  of  his  impenctrahlc  decrees,  has  determined  the 
fate  of  an  enterprise  (piiie  contrary  to  the  j>resumptuous  expecta- 
tions of  hiiman  foresia^ht. "  "^ 

v.- 

Philip,  who  had  always  several  projects  on  foot  at  the  same 
lime,  (and  perhaps  this  was  the  greatest  error  of  hi-;  policy,)  was 
medilatinj;  at  once  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  Knjijiand,  the 
reduction  of  the  Netherlands,  anrl  the  di>meu)hernient  of  the 
kinsdoni  of  France.  ^V(»  jinvc  «een  the  issue  of  the  (ir<t  of  these 
projects  :  the  second,  ihouch  not  equally  disastrous,  fell  equally 
short  of  its  aim  ;  and  in  th'^  last,  he  did  no  more  than  foment 
disturbances  which  civil  discord  had  already  excited,  and  which 
in  the  end  procured  to  him  no  advantage  whatever.  Every  pros- 
pect of  his  amhiiion  in  France  was  demolished  hy  a  single  stroke, 
the  conversion  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  catholic  religion.  The  char- 
acter of  Philip  n.  was  that  of  a  turhuleni  iind  most  ambitious 
spirit  :  his  was  a  crafty  system  of  |)oIicy,  in  which  there  was  no- 
lliing  either  great  or  generous.  Wc.  was  a  man  fitted  to  hara<s  and 
embroil  Europe,  without  that  soimdness  of  judiimenl  even  to  turn 
the  distresses  whicli  he  occasioned  to  h\<  ^^ulKtaniial  advaniaee. 
In  his  own  kin2:doin<  he  \\':\^  a  cruel,  a  trloomv,  and  an  inliuman 
tyrant  ;  in  his  family,  a  hnr>h  and  sii<pi<  iou>  master,  a  barbarous 
husband,  and  an  unnatural  fatlier.  In  the  last  of  these  characters, 
be  signalized  himself  by  flie  murder  <>f  bis  queen  and  of  bis  son, 
the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  whose  fate,  ac(  ordiiiu;  to  the  common 
accounts,  is  so  extraordinarv  as  to  wear  the  air  of  a  romance, 
thou:^h  the  truth  of  lh(»  principal  facts  bn-  nrvcr  been  disputed. 
There  is  notbiu'.:  improbnMe  in  the  circuni'taiiee  that  this  unforlti- 
nate  prinr'e  should  conciive  an  iiivoluntruy  p.'i>-Hni  for  his  mother- 
in-law,  a  bt'niitiful  prinre-is  of  equal  a'le  with  himself,  or  tliat  she, 
who  could  have  no  al]*e<tion  lor  a  hu-band  of  Philip's  (lispo^iiion, 
sliould  feel  a  similar  atiaclimeut.  Popular  b''li«l  d'>«»<  ju^iiicc  to 
these  ill-facd  lovers  in  denvitnc  that  lb«-v   e\«'r  had   a    more  miiltv 

•  •  • 

connecllou.  A  di«Nappoiut«*d  female  favorit'N  l(»r  whom  ('arlr»s  had 
formerly  j)rofes-.ed  a  partial  atFeciion,  is  ^aid,  from  j<'aloii^y  and 
revenire,  to  have  discovered  to  Phibp  their  *  orre.^poudencr.  He 
seized  on  the  prince's  f>apers,  anionic  ubirb,  ii  is  said,  were  found 
some  passionate  Knters  from  the  quceu,  as  well  a^  a  if  aNonable 
correspon»lcnce  with  the  stadtholder  to  dethrone  \n^  fiitber.  .\s 
these  transactions  were  veiled  in  the  mo>l  profotmd  ^ec^ecy,  which 
none  of  the  Spanish  historians  have  ever  attempted  to  penetrate, 
it   is  not    known  whether    Don  Carlt)s    uncbTueni    a  trial  tor  hii 


•  IWntivr^Iio  Goem  di  Fiandrm,  lib.  iw. 
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crimes,  or  was  put  to  death  by  the  royal  mandate  alonA.  It  is 
said  that  he  had  the  choice  of  his  death,  and  that  his  veins  being 
opened,  he  died  in  the  bath,  while  he  held  in  his  hand  the  picture 
of  his  mother-in-law  Elizabeth.  This  unhappy  princess,  thee 
with  child  by  her  husband,  to  whose  bod  she  bad  never  been 
un&ithful,  was  soon  after  poisoned  in  a  medicine  which  she  took 
by  the  command  of  the  tyrant  himself.  Hiese  atrocious  facts 
mive  never,  it  is  true,  been  verified  by  authentic  evidence ;  but 
it  is  equally  true,  tint  these  i  accusations  were  brought  against 
Philip  by  the  prince  of  Orange  *  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  and 
that  they  were  never  refuted. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Btatb   or   Fbavcb    iv  thk    kvd   or    thk   SirrxBiiTR    CiimntT.— ^Rett- 

fiotu  Contention*— CoDiptncj  of  Amboise — Death  of  Francis  II.    CTwrtoi 
X. — Manaere  of  8€.  Bartholmnew— Henry  HI. — League  of  riiiinni     AwM 
•ination  of  Henrjr  III. — Henry  of  Navarre  abjom  t&  Proteetant  Faifr,  and 
is  croirned  in  1594--Sute  of  Tranoe— Ciiazacter  oC  Henrj  IV.— His  AmmmA 
nation  in  1610. 

While  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  possessed  of  so  high  a  degree 
of  power  under  Philip  II.  as  to  alarm  all  Europe,  France  was  in 
a  declining:  situation,  divided  into  factions,  embroiled  with  civil 
wars,  and  torn  to  pieces  both  by  its  own  subjects  and  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  its  neighbors.  These  distresses  arose  from 
religious  differences,  from  the  want  of  good  laws,  and  the  mal- 
administration of  its  sovcreic:;ns. 

The  doctrine  of  the  reformed  religion  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  France,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Calvinists  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  propagation  of 
their  opinions.  The  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  jealousy  of  liis 
catholic  clergy,  had  raised  such  a  spirit  of  persecution,  as  to  dri^e 
those  unhappy  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  good  subjects 
mto  an  oj)en  rebellion. 

The  death  of  Henry  II.,  and  the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  was 
the  era  of  those  civil  commotions  which  embroiled  Prance  for 
above  thirty  yeare,  and  brought  that  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  princes  of  Lorraine,  or  the  family  of  the  Guises,  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  high  credit  during  the  two  preceding  reigns 

*  See  Apolof^y  or  Defence  of  the  Prince  of  Oran^  agninst  tlie   Proecription 
of  tlic  King  of  Spain. 
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at  the  court  of  France.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  they  had 
brought  about  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  now  Francis  II.,  with 
tiicir  niece,  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whose  mother  was  a  daughtei 
of  the  duke  of  Guise.  This  match  gave  them  surh  an  ascendency 
over  tlie  young  Francis,  that,  in  fact,  they  ruled  the  kingdom. 
In  tills  character  it  may  be  supposed  they  had  powerful  enemies. 
The  two  first  princes  of  the  blood,  Antony  of  Bourbon,  king  of 
Navarre,  and  iiis  brother  Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  together  with 
the  constable  Montmorency,  were  possessed  of  a  similar  ambition 
to  that  of  llie  (Juiscs ;  they  were  inoriirir?d  by  their  arrogance, 
and  were,  therefore,  their  determined  eneniic-.  Tfi?  Guises  were 
zealots  in  point  of  religion,  and  intolerant  raihnlics  :  the  opposite 
party  favored  tiie  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  now 
made  considerable  [)rogress  among  the  French.  Ambition,  there- 
fore, and  religion  coiiperaiing  together,  set  the  whole  kingdom  in 
a  flame.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  Hujiuenots,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  prince  of  Cond^,  with  the  determined  purpose 
of  wresting  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Guise 
and  his  family.  The  Huguenot  conspirators  agreed  to  meet  upon 
a  certain  day  at  tiie  town  of  Amboise,  and  to  open  the  enterprise 
by  the  massacre  of  the  Guises,  and  by  seizing  tlie  person  of  the 
king.  It  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  consjiirators  almost  at  the 
moment  of  its  execution.  Fifteen  ihousa-hl  troops,  wliicli  the 
duke  of  Guise  found  means  to  assemble,  cut  to  pieces  the  forces 
of  the  conspirators  as  they  came  in  detached  parties  to  the  place 
of  rendezvous  :  many  of  ihcm  sacrificOil  th^'ir  lives  with  the  most 
desperate  courage ;  the  rc^t  were  take:!  an  1  executed  on  scaffolds 
and  gibbets. 

Tij?  tyranny  of  the  Guises,  uhich  increa5eil  from  the  demolition 
of  rills  conspiracy,  procured  ihem  more  en^Mnies  than  ever  ;  yet 
so  r)rinidable  wa>  their  power,  lliat  for  some  time  il  repressed  all 
oppo^ition.  The  pnrty  of  llie  prince  of  Conde  and  the  Huguenots 
were  forccJ  to  dissemble  tln'ir  mortifieatinu,  anrl  to  affect  a  })laciil 
ac(|ui(»sc<?nce  in  the  governuifiit  of  the  Gui-r^s.  Tlie  prince  of 
Cond  •  lia^l  the  imprudence  to  come  to  rofirt  ;  he  \va>  immediately 
seized  l)v  order  of  the  duke  of  (luise,  broutrlit  in  trini  for  \u<  ron- 
cern«  in  the  ron-^piracy  of  .\'nboi>e,  :iii»i  foridvnn  •'!  »o  h*^  be- 
heai'd.  His  life,  however,  un-!  Mive'i  hv  tIi*  d»nt!]  of  the  young 
motnrcii,  Fran*  \^  11. ,  and  t'n"  ro'j'i.ni'i'^iii  di^tjrSnnrr^  in  tli"  ki;ig- 
doin.  Cliarl"s  IX.,  (:he  I'-niJj'T  of  Fiai.'-i-,;  tlvn  a  boy  of  I'MI 
year^  *i['  a:;e,  was  ro;nji:i!t»»«l  to  the  c:uanii:in-h;p  cS  th'*  ntieen- 
mo'.iiT,  Catharine  d'  \I'»diri<,  f)ii  wlioin  th »  «;Ta!es  ronlerred, 
likewise*,  ilif»  administration  of  tiie  kingdom.  Tie*  ctMirt  was  a 
scene  rX  faction  and  di\i>io:j,  as  w«'il  a-?  the  k!n;zdoin  :  i!ie  (jueen 
was  ei|t;a!!y  afraid  of  the  pce.vr  of  ih(?  Guides  and  tlie  Cond^s  ; 
shi?  wa>,  tlierefore,  oblijed  to  negotiatf?  b^t'.ve*^n  the  prot«>tan!« 
and  (atiiolics,  and  for  that  purjwse  appointed  a  «olemn  conference 
at   Pois^y,  lo  debate  on   the  article*  of  religion.     The  pope  sent 
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thither  tus  legate  to  muotain  Us  interest,  nr  nllir-r  to  crush  aR 
disputes,  by  declarii^  the  asseaibhr  illee^tl  an  noi  convmcd  liy 
biroBeir.  His  remongtrvice,  however,  wm  iti^ri'^ordGd,  tl»'  con- 
ference was  held,  and  the  issue  was  an  i<!iri  nf  paciliraiion,  bf 

which  ifae  protestsints  were  permitted  the  !■ rUc  of  thmr  rol%i<a 

through  ali  Fiwce,  without  the  walls  of  tUr  lotvns.  T)ie  coin«« 
quence  of  tlus  edict  was  a  civil  war.  The  dtike  of  Gnhr,  iht 
head  of  the  catholic  party,  met  vritb  a  few  ;)r(iiestaii!.t  upon  ihii 
,  borders  of  Champagne,  who,  under  the  ^minion  of  thV  cdiet^ 
were  assembled  iu  a  barn  for  the  piirposr  of  ilevotion.  Hi*  tH*_ 
vaola  broke  up  the  meeting,  killed  ^lout  :-'.\'y  men,  and  d'tippfsoa 
and  wounded  ibe  rest.  This  inhumanii>  tv^iv  ilm  si^ua)  r>f  m 
insurrection  through  the  whole  kingd m.  uliicli  irs;  liividM 
between  the  parties  of  the  prince  of  Cond^'  nnd  (lie  duke  oT  (>nr(^ 
the  protestants  and  the  catholics. 

Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  to  increase  the  commolians,'^ftnl  9 
thousands  of  men  to  the  aid  of  the  cathnlir<;.  The  Oi(»e«  vera 
successful  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  where  the  con!ituli|.c  Monli^ 
morency,  who  comroaiKied  the  royal  amiy,  and  the  prince  flir 
Cond£  were  both  laken  prisoners.- Guise,  nftcr  this  viciory,  laid 
siege  to  Orleans,  where  be  fell  by  the  li;iiirl^  uf  an  ansai^in,  wbi 
accused  the  heads  of  the  protestaot  ptny  n^  luivin^  i^^ii^ted' 
him  to  the  murder,  an  accusa&>n  whicli  was  noi  j^iucrally  be* 
lieVed,  as  it  touched  die  admiral  de  Cohi^iii,  one  of  tho  'chioF 
supporters  of  that  parn',  whose  excellem  'Inriirnr  ]>i>[  liim  far 
above  iho  suspicion  of  so  vile  a  piece  uf  iiiiubp'iy.  A  -linrt  1 
peace  succeeded  these  disturbances,  and  Cond^  was  reconciled  to 
the  court ;  but  the  admiral  kept  still  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
party  in  the  provinces.  The  king,  who  had  now  attained  bis 
fourteenth  year,  had  scarcely  assumed  the  reins  of  goveVnment, 
when  the  prince  of  Condfi,  who  had  before  attempted  to  taV* 
Ills  predecessor,  Francis,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Guises  at  Am- 
boise,  made  a  similar  attempt  to  rescue  Charles  IX.  from  tin 
leading-strings  of  the  constable  de  Montmorency.  The  war  wat 
of  consequence  renewed  ;  and  CondiS  and  Collgni  engaging  the 
army  of  the  constable  at  St.  Denis,  the  raiholic  parly  was  de- 
feated, and  Montmorency  killed.  The  party  of  the  protestants 
was  now  increased  by  the  aid  of  len  thousand  Germans  from  the 
palatinate  ;  yet  the  catholics  continued  the  war  wiih  increased 
obstinacy  and  resolution,  and  France  was  a  scene  of  massacre 
and  desolation.  The  army  of  the  catholics,  which,  on  Mont- 
morency's death,  was  now  commanded  by  the  king's  brother,  the 
duke  of  Anjoo,  was  viciorious  in  its  turn.  The  prince  of  CoimM 
was  killed  in  a  skirmish  after  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  and  Coligni 
now  supported  alone  the  party  of  the  Huguenots.  A  j>eace, 
however,  was  concluded  between  ihc  two  parties ;  and  France 
bad  just  begun  to  repair  her  losses  and  disasters,  when  a  most 
infernal   scheme   was  formed   by   the  catholics  for  the  desinictioB 
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of  all  the  proteslants  in  France,  a  measure,  perhaps,  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  human  nature,  and  which  excited  the  horror  and 
detestation  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  This  was  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  plot  was  laid  witli  a  dissimulation  equal  to  the  alrocious- 
ness  of  the  design.  The  cjucen  mother,  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
a   most   flagitious   woman,  had  always  expressed  her  hatred  of  the 

!)roicslant  party,  though  she  had  at  times  shown  a  personal  favor 
or  some  of  its  chief  su[)porters.  Her  son,  Charles  IX.,  a  cow- 
ard in  his  dIsj)osition,  was  a  monster  of  cruelty  in  his  heart.  Il 
was  concerted  between  the  mother  and  Iu.t  son,  that  ilie  leaders 
of  the  protcstanl  party  shoidd  he  brouijht  to  court  and  taken 
off  their  guard  by  extraordinary  marks  of  favor  and  atlent'wn. 
Charles  had  given  his  sister  Margan/t  In  marriaire  to  young  Henry 
of  Navarre;  and  he,  togetiier  with  the  admiral  Colii:ni  and  his 
friends,  were  entertained  at  court  with  everv  demonstration  of 
kindness  and  respect.  On  the  2Aih  of  August,  137 J,  in  the 
night,  and  at  the  rinzing  of  the  bell  for  matins,  a  ^(ik  ral  massacre 
was  n»ado  by  the  catholics  of  all  the  protestanls  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  France.  The  circumstances  of  this  al>ominable 
tragedy  are  too  shocking  to  be  narrated  in  detail.  One  half  of 
the  nation,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  crucifix  in  the 
other,  fell  with  the  fury  of  wild  beasts  u[)on  their  unarmed  and 
defencelc-^s  brethren.  The  king  himself  was  seen  firing  with  a 
musket  from  a  window  of  his  palace  upon  those  unhappy  wretches 
who  had  escaped  into  the  streets  naked  from  their  beds,  and  en- 
deavored to  save  themselves  bv  fliirht.*  Father  Daniel  informs 
us,  that  wlien  the  news  of  this  massa<Tc  was  brou2:ht  to  Rome, 
the  pope  hii:hly  connnended  the  zeal  of  this  youn^  monarch,  and 
ihe  e\e!nplary  punishment  whieh  he  had  indicted  on  the  heretics. 
It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  decreed  an 
anntial  proee>-ion  on  St.  liartholom^w's  day  to  ofler  up  thanks  to 
God,  or  that  such  was  the  savacre  furv  of  this  nation,  hlinded  1)V 
fanaticism,  thit  thr^y  were  not  saii5fi«?d  even  witii  the  death  of 
Coligiii,  who  fell  with  his  brethren  in  that  massacre,  but  ordered 
him  to  be  executed  afl(?rwar(U  in  e'llJL'V. 

In  the  mid<l  of  these?  calamltirs  the  throne  of  Poland  bet^amo 
vacant,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  chosen  kin:;  by  the  assembled 
stales  of  the  kin'^doin.  He  accepted  the  honors  c onferrcd  on 
him  with  some  reluctance,  ',\\u\  liad  but  just  taken  jKissession  of 
his  kinc:do!n  wiien  he  was  called  to  that  of  France,  bv  the  sudden 
death  of  his  broiiicr,  the  execrable  Charl  s  I\.  He  set  out  for 
Paris  without  hesitation,  and  left  the  Pole-^,  Ind-gnanl  at  his  de- 
parture,  to    choose    for   themselves    anoiiier    sovereign.      France, 


•  Tl»i«  «tn'.i  iful  im«*Arr»*  w««  jfi'nrral  thnuis^h  Xhr  kini^tlom  of'  rrmr.-.  ♦  \  «'f»l 
in  •  i'^'w  of  iUr  proviiicf«,  which  were  n^reil  br  Xi%e  humanity  »m-1  r  mrs^'  •»(*, 
Ihrir  gorrrnnn. 
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■t  this  time,  exhibited  a  very  extraordiiuuy  scene;  a  court  in« 
voiced  in  every  species  of  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  a  kingdom 
groaning  under  all  the  miseries  which  two  factions  could  occasion, 
exasperated  aeainst  each  other  beyond  hope  of  reconciliatioa. 
Henry  III.,  we  new  monarch,  neither  knew  how  to  keep  the 
protestants  within  due  bounds,  nor  to  content  the  catholics.  He 
nad  neither  abilities  to  manage  his  finances,  nor  to  discipline  hb 
army.  His  debaucheries  formed  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the 
superstition  of  his  character,  and  both  brouglit  him  into  universal 
contempt.  The  duke  of  Guise  obtained  from  him  the  conamand 
of  his  armies,  and  it  was  the  bterest  of  this  prince  to  increase 
the  confusions  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  court  might  always  stand  m 
need  of  his  assistance.  >// 

In  the  meantime,  young  Henry  of  Navarre,  brother-in-law  to 
the  French  monarch,  a  youth  of  a  noble  spirit,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  by  going  to  mass  with  the 
catholics,  had  retired  to  the  province  of  Guienne.  The  prioco 
of  Cond£,  the  head  of  the  protestants,  had  invited  the  Grermans 
into  Champagne,  and  their  party  was -^Joined  by  the  duke  of 
Anjou,  the  king's  brother.  The  abject  monarch,  terrified  by  this 
association,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  protestants,  which  exas- 
perated his  catholic  subjects,  while  it  served  only  to  give  vigor 
and  spirits  to  the  opposite  party.  It  was  this  treaty  which  deter* 
minea  the  catholics  to  form  themselves  into  a  league,  of  which 
the  pretext  was  the  defence  of  religion,  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
liberty  of  the  state.  They  pitched  upon  the  duke  of  Guise  for 
their  leader,  who  equalled  his  father  in  abilities,  aiid  was  a  man 
of  yet  greater  ambition.  The  league  was  solemnly  sie:ncd  at 
Peronne,  and  acceded  to  through  the  whole  of  llie  province  of 
Picardy.  The  other  provinces  very  soon  concurred.  The  king, 
who  now,  with  some  justice,  apprehended  more  danger  from  thiM 
association,  nominally  formed  for  his  defence,  than  from  all  tho 
designs  of  the  protestants,  thought  to  perform  a  masterly  stroke 
of  policy  by  signing  the  league  himself,  which  he  imagined 
would  give  him  the  absolute  command  of  the  party.  But  he 
was  mistaken.  He  wished  for  peace  that  he  might  have  the 
enjoyment  of  his  pleasures,  but  the  catholic  and  protestant  con- 
federacies waged  war  against  each  other,  in  spite  of  him.  His 
brother-in-law  Henry,  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  commiserating 
the  misfortunes  of  France,  which  ho  probably  foresaw  would  one 
day  be  his  own  kingdom,  wrote  to  Henry  III.,  painted  to  him  in 
the  strongest  colors  tho  mischiefs  that  attended  that  armed  asso* 
ciation,  and  generously  offered  his  fortune  and  his  life   for  his 

i)rotection  and  defence;  but  Henry  HI.  was  weak  enough  to 
isten  rather  to  the  pope's  bull,  which  stigmatized  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Cond^  as  heretics.  He  rejected  the 
offers  of  his  brother-in-law,  continued  the  persecution  of  the 
protestants,  and  thus  aided  the  duke  of  Gube  in  his  scheme  to 
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dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom^  He  saw  his  error  when  it  was 
too  late,  and  was  obliged  to  solicit  that  assistance  whi<ih  he  had 
rejected  when  offered.  He  had  disgraced  himself  by  acts  of  the 
most  impolitic  cruelty,  and,  unable  to  cnish  the  schemes  of  the 
duke  of  Guise  by  a  manly  resistance  and  vigorous  exertions  of 
•uthority,  he  meanly  employed  assassins  to  murder  tliat  prince, 
•nd  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  ilie  castle  of  Blois. 
This  cruel  and  dissolute  tyrant  continued  to  reign  for  fifteen 
▼cars.  His  kingdom  was  at  length  delivered  from  him  by  the 
hand  of  a  fanatic  enthusiast.  Jacques  Clement,  a  Jacobin  monk, 
actuated  by  the  belief  that  he  was  doing  an  act  of  consummata 
piety,  insinuated  himself  into  the  palace,  and  stabbed  the  king 
with  a  knife  in  the  belly.  The  assassin  was  put  to  death  on 
the  spot  by  the  king's  guards,  and  Hen^y  died  m  a  few  days  of 
the  wound. 

As  the  succeeding  monarch  of  France  had  begun  before  this 
time  to  display  his  illustrious  talents,  I  shall  give  a  short,  uninter- 
rupted sketch  of  his  memorable  life. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  the  first  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  who  sat 
on  the  throne  of  France,  was  descended,  in  a  direct  male  line, 
from  Robert  count  of  Clermont  and  lord  of  Bourbon,  the  sixth 
ion  of  Louis  IX.,  sumamed  Saint  Louis.  His  mother  was  Jane 
d'Albret,  daughter  of  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre.  At- 
tached to  the  party  of  the  Calvinists,  she  liad  educated  her  son 
in  the  same  principles,  and  from  those  talents  which  he  very  soon 
Dcgan  to  display,  tne  party  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  looked  up 
to  him  as  the  great  support  of  their  interest.  In  1569,  bein^  at 
that  time  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  declared,  at  Ko- 
chelle,  chief  of  th«  Huguenot  |)arty  ;  and  the  prince  of  Cond^, 
his  uncle,  with  the  admiral  Coligni,  were  named  to  act  under 
him  as  his  lieutenants^.  They  were  unsuccessful  at  the  battle  of 
Jarnar,  where  Conde  lost  his  life,  and  likewise  in  the  succeeSing 
engagement  at  .NIoncontour.  In  the  following  year  Charles  IX. 
made  peace  with  the  protestant  party,  in  tl)e  cfiabolical  view  of 
accomplishing  by  treacher)'  wliat  Ik?  found  himself  unequal  to 
achieve  bv  his  arms.  To  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation 
with  the  llu^iienot  chiefs,  ne  invited  young  Henr\'  of  Navarre  to 
Paris,  and  bestowed  upon  him  his  sister  Margaret  of  Valois  in 
marriage.  The  party  thus  lulled  asleep,  the  barbarous  monarch 
attempted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  extinguish  them  by  a  single  blow, 
and  in  the  horrible  eve  of  St.  Bartliolomew  about  100,000  fell 
bjr  the  sword.  Henry  of  Navarre,  saved  from  this  massacre  of 
his  party  by  declaring  himself  a  catholic,  remained,  after  this 
event,  about  three  years  a  prisoner.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
IX.,  having  found  means  to  escape  to  Alen^on,  in  the  year  1576, 
he  put  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  the  protestants.  The 
conduct  of  the  party  we  l»ve  already  seen  during  ilie  reign  of 
Henry  III.  This  monarch,  on  his  death-bed,  bad  acknowledged 
▼OL.  II.  48 
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Henry  of  Navarre  the  Iwful  heir  to  the  crown.  Throe  scms  of 
Henry  II-  had  now  reigned  consecutively ;  and,  having  do  chil- 
dren, ilenry  of  Navarre,  descended  from  Louis  IX.,  was  indeed 
the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  consequently  the  nearest  in 
succession  to  the  throne.  But  he  had  to  combat  the  formidahb 
opposition  of  7%e  League^  who  chose  for  their  sovereign  ilii 
cardinal  of  Bourbon,  Yenddme.  Tlie  pope  was  of  necessitf 
Henry's  enemy;  and  .Philip  II.  of  Spain  encouraged  his  son^ 
law,  die  duke  of  Savoy  to  invade  Dauphin^  and  Provence.  Hen- 
ry had  nothing  to  support  him  but  the  justice  of  his  cause,  his 
own  courage,  and  the  zeal  of  his  small  party.  The  first  success- 
ful eflbrt  of  his  arms  was  at  Arques,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dieppe,  where  with  5000  men  he  defeated  the  army  of  tho 
league  under  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  consisting  of  25,000  men. 
His  numbers  now  increased  to  10,000,  and  he  defeated  Mayenne 
a  second  time,  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Ivry.  He  pursued  Us 
advantages,  and  marched  directly  to  Paris.  This  city,  which 
was  stron^y  in  the  interest  of  the  league,  made  a  most  obstinate 
resistance ;  but  the  Parisians  would  have  been  compelled  by 
(amine  to  open  their  gates  to  Henry,  had  not  Philip  11.  sent  tlie 
.duke  of  Parma  with  a  powerful  army  to  their  relief.  This  event 
deprived  him  of  the  fruit  of  his  victories :  but  he  took  such  well* 
concerted  steps,  that  lus  enemies  were  able  to  gain  no  considera- 
ble advantages.  The  nation,  aware  of  the  ambitious  views  of 
Pliilip,  began  to  be  afraid  of  falling  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Henry 
was  made  to  understand,  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  his  wishes  was  his  religion.  His  counsellor  Rosni,  the  cele- 
brated duke  of  Sully,  told  him  in  plain  terms,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  salvation  of  France  that  he  should  embrace  tiie 
catholic  faith.  The  disorders  of  the  kingdom  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  composed,  nor  the  schemes  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
defeated.  Henry  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances :  he 
made  a  formal  abjuration  at  St.  Denis,  and  was  crowned  king, 
at  Chartres,  in  the  year  1594.  The  city  of  Paris  was  chiefly 
^prisoned  by  the  Spaniards,  but  the  marshal  de  Brisac,  with 
infinite    address,   formed   an   association   of    the   magistrates   and 

Principal  citizens,  and  opened  to  Henry  the  gates  of  the  town. 
[e  made  his  public  entry  into  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  almost 
without  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  he  gave  a  free  pardon  to  all 
the  partisans  of  the  league ;  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  foreign  troops  instantly  to  evacuate  his  dominions.  Yet 
Henry  was  far  from  being  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom  of  France ;  and  he  wai  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  as 
many  intrigues  as  battles,  in  order  to  recover  it  by  degrees.  Al- 
most his  whole  life  was  spent  in  figliting  against  one  chief  or 
another,  in  negotiating,  and  even  in  purchasing,  the  submission 
of  his  enemies ;  and,  at  length,  in  what  situation  was  this  king- 
dom when  he  recovered  itr    The  revenues  of  the  state   were 
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exhausted,  the  provinces  ruined  by  neglect  and  by  the  ravages 
of  the  armies,  and  the  country  depopulated.  France  stood  in 
neeJ  of  a  prince  like  Henry  IV.,  a  genius  who  understood  the 
arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  who  was  capable  of  searching 
into  the  wounds  of  the  state,  and  knew  how  to  apply  the  most 
effectual  remedies' 

The  ambitious  Philip  had  been  far  from  laying  aside  his  views 
upon  the  accession  of  Henry.  His  armies  continued  to  ravage 
the  provinces.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  Henry  to  bend 
bb  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  extirpation  of  these  invaders. 
By  die  indefatigable  industry  of  his  counsellor.  Sully,  and  by 
loans  from  his  subjects,  he  found  means  to  raise  those  supplies 
which  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  regular  army.  He 
was  successful  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were  forced  to  conclude 
with  him  the  peace  of  Vervins,  the  only  advantageous  treaty  tint 
France  had  made  since  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus. 

From  that  time  forward  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  his  kingdom,  and  the   advancement  of  the  liap- 

Einess  of  his  subjects.  He  disbanded  ull  his  superfluous  troops  ; 
e  introduced  order  and  economy  into  the  administration  of  the 
finances  ;  he  reforrtied  the  laws,  repressed  every  species  of  per- 
secution, and  brought  about  the  most  difficult  of  all  coalitions^-e 
perfect  harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the  protestants 
and  catholics.  A  spirit  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  cer- 
tain proofs  of  a  wise  and  equitable  government,  began  to  diflijse 
itself  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  cities 
were  enlarged  and  embellished  ;  the  capital  decorated  with  mag- 
nificent buildings  ;  and  the  fine  arts  encouraged  by  the  munificent 
patronage  of  a  prince  wliose  taste  was  equal  to  his  liberality. 

Henry,  whom  the  po[)e  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  liad 
anathematized,  as  an  heretic  and  usurper,  was  now  the  darling 
son  of  the  church,  and  the  highest  favorite  of  the  sec  of  Rome. 
Such  was  his  credit  with  pope  Paul  V.,  tliai  the  pontitf  cliose 
him  as  his  mediator  with  the  state  of  Venice,  and  nt  the  request 
of  one  wIk)  liad  been  formerly  excommunicated  himself,  took  off 
a  sentence  of  excommunication  which  he  liad  denounced  against 
that  republic. 

His  great  political  talents  were  equalled  by  his  private  virtues 
He  was  the  kindest  master,  the  most  affectionate  parent,  and 
the  warmest  friend.  His  manners  were  noble  without  th?  small- 
est tincture  of  severity,  and  he  possessed  that  encaging  affability 
of  behavior,  which  in  him,  deriving  its  origin  from  a  native 
goodness  of  heart,  was  very  different  from  diat  affected  com- 
plaisance, the  usual  courtly  engine  of  acquiring  popularity. 
There  was  a  greatness  of  soul  in  this  prince,  which  manifested 
itself  in  the  whole  of  his  character.  That  generosiiv  in  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  which  is  ever  the  attendant  of  a  noble 
miody  was  in  (^m  most  remarkable.     Maoy  of  those  who,  m  the 
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eerKer  period  of  his  life,  had  taken  die  inost  violent  part  i^gainaC 
him,  aod  who,  according  to  the  common  rules  of  human  con- 
duct, had  nothing  to  expect  after  he  had  attained  the  throne  but 
punishment,  or  at  least  disgrace,  were  astonished  to  meet  not 
only  with  entire  forgiveness,  but  even  with  marks  of  favor  and 
confidence.  He  knew  how  much  even  the  btet  natures  may  be 
perverted  by  the  spirit  of  faction.  He  could  not  harbor  re- 
sentment a^Buist  a  bumbled  adversary,  and  bis  own  good  benrt 
informed  him,  that  an  enemy  for^ven  might  become  the  roost 
valuable  of  fiiends.  It  was  thus  that  he  won  to  himself  lbs 
affections  of  those  nobles,  the  chief  supporters  of  the  league 
which  so  violently  opposed  his  succession  to  the  crown.  Of  aD 
his  enemies,  the  marshal  Biron  was  the  only  one  who  suflered 
t  capital  punishment ;  and  to  him  he  had  three  times  offered 
mercy,  on  the  condition  of  his  making  a  confession  of  (lis  crimes.* 
To  form  a  proper  judgment  of  this  most  estimable  man,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  read  the  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Sullr,  where  we  see  the 
Cicture  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  amiable  of  princes  delineated 
y  the  hand  of  a  laithful  servant,  a  counsellor,  and  a  companion ; 
a  friend  who  was  no  less  acquamted  with  the  public  schemes  and 
the  motives  of  his  political  conduct  tlian  with  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  hb  private  life.f  ^^  Should  a  faithful  picture  of  this  illus- 
trious character,"  sajrs  Voltaire,  ^^be  drawn  in  the  hearing  oft 
judicious  foreigner  who  had  never  before  been  acquainted  with  his 
name  ;  and  should  the  narrator  conclude  that  this  very  man  was 
at  length  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  liis  people,  after  repeated 
attempts  against  his  life  by  persons  to  whom  he  liad  never  done 
the  smallest  injury,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  believe  it.'* 
Wheilier  this  atrocious  deed  arose  from  the  designs  of  a  party,  or 
was  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  distempered  brain  in  the  wretch 
who  perpetrated  it,  is  to  tiiis  day  a  matter  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. Tiie  regicide  Ravaillac  hitnself  protested  that  he  had  no 
accomplices.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1610,  as  Henry,  togetlier 
with  the  duke  d'Epernon,  was  on  his  way  to  the  liouse  of  Sully, 
the   prime  minister,  and   while  the  coach  was  stopped  by  some 

*  Pcra  IXC  relates  a  little  aaecdotc,  which  shows  that  this  benutifiil  fmture  of 
Henry's  character,  the  forfiriveness  of  injuries,  extended  itself  to  tlie  mcanrst 
ranks  of  his  subjects.  ]Sein<T  one  day  in  his  coach  with  the  marshal  d'Kiitroes, 
he  dcHircd  that  nobleman  to  olMerre  one  of  (he  lile-fifuards  who  walked  at  tlw 
coach-di>cr.  **  That,"  snid  he,  "  is  a  brave  fellow ;  it  was  he  who  wounded  ne 
at  the  battle  of  AumaK-/'  , 

f  Who  is  there  that  can  read  without  emotion  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  this  {^rrat  roan  and  his  confidant  8ully  at  Moncesux.  when  Henry 
attacked  with  a  dan<|^r>us  ilIno»,  thought  himself  dying.  '*  M«in  ami,  je  n'ap- 
pn'hendc  nullement  la  mort,  mmme  vous  le  saves  mieux  que  piTsnnne, 
in'ayant  vA  en  tanl  de  pt'-rils  dont  je  me  fusse  bien  pu  exempter ;  mais  je  ne 
nierai  point  que  je  n'aie  re^rret  de  partir  de  c«*tte  vie  sins  eslever  ce  mvaome 
rn  U  splendeur  que  je  mVtois  pro]N>B^'>e,  et  avoir  b''smoi|riu>  a  mes  peu]>tea,  en 
les  soulngeant  et  deschar^ant  oa  tant  de  subsides,  et  les  ifouvrmani  amiabVr- 
ment,  que  je  les  aimois  comme  s'ils  etoient  tnes  enfkns.** — Sully,  Economiei 
Roymles.  torn.  L,  eh.  85. 
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embarrassment  in  the  street,  the  king,  suddenly  turning  towards 
one  of  ihe  windows,  was  struck  twice  inio  the  heart  with  a  knife, 
and  instantly  expired.     The  affliction  feh  by  his  subjects  on  this 

¥eat  national  calamity  was  such  as  no  words  can  describe, 
here  never,  perhaps,  existed  a  sovereign  who  more  merited,  or 
who  more  entirely  possessed,  tlie  affections  of  his  people.  Henry 
bad  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  is 
said  to  have  been  employed  in  projecting  one  of  the  greatest  ami 
most  extraordinary  schemes  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of 
man.* 


CHAPTER   XXVni. 
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Clrr.iijr  or  Scots  : — Personal  Enmity  of  Elizabeth  and  Mury— Reformation  in 
Scotland — Rpijoncv  of  Marr  of  (iuiae — John  Knox — Intenrention  of  England — 
Confc^saion  of  Faitn  raUfkr<l  by  Parliam«*nt — Mary  arrives  in  ScoUand— Artful 
Mrtntirrs  af  Klii.ibrlh  in  Scotland — Murder  of  Riixio— of  Darnley — Forced 
Abdication  of  Mary  —  Jim^a  Vl.  prt>rlaim<*d  —  Ballli*  of  I^n^nydc  —  Mary 
imph«on**ft  in  En^Und — Execiit«Kl,  \7iS7 — Ainbitiovw  Schemet  of  the  Earl  of 
Eaiiex— Dealii  and  Character  of  Elizabeth. 


WiiiLF.  France  was  torn  by  intestine  convulsions,  and  bleeding 
tinder  the  infernal  ravaeos  of  a  mcrriless  zeal,  signalized  bv  the 
memorable  mas«;acre  of  St.  Bariholomcw  ;  while  ihc  inhabitants 
of  til?  Nethf^rlands  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  were 
bravfly  vindirntinj:;  iheir  rights  and  ihoir  religion, — the  English 
nation  had  attained  to  a  high  doeroe  of  splendor  under  the  gov- 
eminf*nl  of  a  creai  and  politic  prinrr«;«?.  Eliza!)eth  had  been 
edurntod  In  tlif»  school  of  advnrsity  :  she  was  a  prisorvT  during 
the  r»»'.;n  of  her  sister  Mary,  and  had  itirnod  that  ini^fortune  lo 
the  best  advantasje,  by  iinprovinc:  h»'r  mind  in  rvrry  ^rrat  and 
useful  accomplishment,  h  were  to  be  wi>;hf»(I  sbo  had  ruliivated 
likewl^*?  ibo  virtues  of  th'»  lirvirt  ;  nnd  that  her  policy  (uliich 
must  i>o  allowed  to  bo  extremely  refined)  had  breath«»d  soinewlial 
more  of  the  spirit  of  c;enerosity  and  huninnity. 


•Tho  projrct  »»f  a  p»'rp«'tinl  p-ice.  The  d«*lineali'm  of  thia  ffTPat  aehemt. 
which  %\*  ikinj^iihrly  rhnrartrristir'  of  th*»  |f«"n  «m  a*  r.'ril  on  the  beneroUnKse  nt 
Ha  aiith  ir.  i«  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirt  of  the  dake  of  Sullv.  Thotijfh  the 
■r^parat^ona  were  ■elualiy  bejfiin  for  CArryinif  ii  into  efffrt,  it  mti0t,  in  all  pmb^- 
Diht^,  hiv't*  fatN  (1  of  •urc<*M.  U'caujr  tl  took  not  inlr*  arr«Kint  Ihr  predtwmiMOt 
p«a»iin*  and  weakneM^«  of  mankind;  and  lh«  impoaaibihty  of  nraaomng  wilk 
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Elizabeth  bad,  from  tbe  beginning  of  her  reign,  resoked  lo 
establish  the  protestant  religion  m  her  dominions,  a  measure  which 
the  severities  of  the  reign  of  Mar]P  had  rradered  not  at  all  diffi- 
cult. The  protestant  party  had  been  uicreasing  under  persecu- 
tion ;  and  no  sooner  were  the  queen's  inclinations  signified  to  the 
people,  than  almost  the  whole-  nation  became  protestants  from 
choice.  The  very  first  parliament  after  her  accession  passed  as 
act  in  fiivor  of  the  reformed  religion. 

Elizabeth's  preat  object  was  to  secure  the  afiections  of  her 
people,  and  this  she  most  thoroughly  accomplished.  She  roaf 
DC  reckoned  among  the  most  respected  of  the  Englbh  monarchs; 
though  there  is  no  question  that  she  stiretched  the  powers  of  the 
crown  to  a  greater  height,  and  her  government  was  more  arbitrary 
and  despotic  than  that  of  any  of  her  successors,  whose  encroacih 
ments  on  the  rights  of  the  subject  gave  occasion  to  such  dreadful 
disquiets,  and  rabod  a  combustion  so  fatal  to  the  English  nation. 

The  chief  minister  of  Elizabeth  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign 
was  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  ;  a  man 
whom  she  seemed  to  regard  from  capricious  motives,  as  he  was 
possessed  neither  of  abilities  nor  virtue.  But  she  was  assisted 
likewise  with  the  counsels  of  Bacon  and  of  Cecil,  men  of  great 
capacity  and  infinite  application.  They  regulated  the  finances, 
and  directed  those  pofatical  measures  with  foreign  courts  thai  were 
afterwards  followed  with  so  much  success. 

In  tUs  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  afiairs  of  Scotland  were  unhap- 
but  too  much  interwoven  with  those  of  England.  Henry  VII. 
lad  given  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to  James  V.,  king 
of  Scotland,  who,  dying,  left  no  issue  that  came  to  maturity, 
except  Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  Scots.  This  princess  was 
married  when  very  young  to  Francis,  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
king  of  France,  who  left  Iter  a  widow  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  As 
Eitzabeth  had  been  declared  illegitimate  by  Henry  VIU.^  in 
consequence  of  her  mother  Anne  Bullen's  divorce,  Mary  was 
persuaded  by  her  ambitious  uncle,  the  duke  of  Guise,  to  assume 
the  arms  and  title  of  queen  of  England  ;  and  when  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France  complained  of  this  injury, 
he  received  no  satisfaction.  This  was  the  foundation  of  a  per- 
sonal enmity  between  the  rivd  queens,  which  subsisted  through 
life,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  train  of  misery  and  misfortune  to 
the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  reformation  in  Scotland,  though  it  arose  from  the  most 
laudable  and  disinterested  motives,  was  conducted  with  a  spirit  of 
much  higher  zeal  and  animosity  than  in  England.  The  mutual 
resentment  which  die  protestants  and  catholics  bore  to  each  other 
in  that  country  was  extremely  violent.  Many  of  the  English 
preachers,  who  had  fled  from  the  terrors  of  the  persecution  under 
Mary  of  England,  had  taken  shelter  in  Scotland.  There  th^ 
propagated  their  theological  tenets,  and  inspired  the  greatest  part 
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of  the  kingdom  with  the  utmost  liorror  for  the  doctrines  and 
worship  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Some  of  the  principal  of  the 
Scottish  nobility,  the  earl  of  Argyle,  the  earls  of  Morton,  Glen- 
cairn,  and  otliers,  had  espoused  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
They  entered  privately  into  a  bond  of  association  in  opposition  to 
the  established  church;  and  by  their  own  autliority  they  ordained 
liiat  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue  siiould  be  used  in  all  the  parish 
churches  of  the  kingdom,  and  tliat  preaching  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  should  be  practised  in  private  houses,  till 
God  should  move  the  prince  to  allow  a  purer  system  of  public 
worship,  under  faithful  and  true  ministers.  This  determined  spirit 
of  reformation  was  much  fomented  by  the  furious  and  most  intole- 
rant zeal  of  the  Roman  catholics.  Hamilton,  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  a  sanguinary  bigot,  n)ade  some  attempts  to  pursue  the 
same  horrible  methods  of  conversion  of  which  queen  Mary  of 
England  had  set  tlie  example  ;  and  a  priest  who  had  embraced 
the  new  religion  was,  by  his  orders,  burnt  at  the  stake.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  whole  nation  began  to  look  with  detes- 
tation and  abhorrence  upon  the  worship  of  the  catholics;  and  the 
associated  lords  presented  a  petition  to  |>arliament,  in  which,  after 
tliey  had  premised  that  they  could  not  communicate  with  the 
damnable  idolatry  and  intolemblc  abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
they  desired  that  the  bws  against  heretics  should  be  executed  by 
the  civil  magistrate  alone;  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  the  sole 
rule  for  judging  of  heresy;  and  that  prayers  should  be  said  in  the 
vul^^ar  tongue. 

The  queen-regent.  Mar)'  of  Guise,  who,  in  the  government  of 
Scotland,  followed  the  intemperate  counsels  of  her  brothers, 
instead  of  soothing  or  opposing  by  gentle  methods  this  spirit  of 
reformation,  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  protesiant  parly  to  attend 
a  council  at  Stirlinc;,  and  denounced  all  those  as  rebels  who  failed 
to  appear.  This  violent  and  impnident  mca'^nre  enraeed  the  people, 
and  (leterminod  them  to  oppose  the  rc(;ent's  authority  by  force  of 
arms,  and  to  proceed  to  extremity  against  the  tlerg\'  of  ilje  estab- 
lished church. 

The  celebrated  John  Knox  arrived  at  this  time  from  Geneva, 
where  he  had  imbibed  the  do<'trines  of  Calvin,  of  which  his  nat- 
ural disposition  fitted  him  to  l)e  a  most  zealous  and  intrepid  pro- 
moter. This  reformer  was  possessed  of  a  very  considerable  share 
of  learninp:,  and  of  uncommon  acuteness  of  understanding.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  rij^id  virtue,  and  of  a  very  disinterested  spirit;  but 
his  maxims  (as  Dr.  Robertson  remarks)  were  too  severe,  and  the 
impetuosity  of  his  lemiier  was  excessive.  His  elcK]uence  was 
fitted  to  rouse  and  to  intlaine.  His  first  public  appearance  was  at 
Perth,  where,  in  a  very  animated  sermon,  he  wrought  up  tli« 
minds  of  his  audience  to  such  a  pilch  of  fur)*,  that  ihi»y  broko 
down  the  walls  of  the  church,  overturned  the  altars,  destroyed  tlie 
images,  and  almost  tore  the  priests  to  pieces.     The  example  was 
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oontagiouS)  and  tbe  same  scenes  were  exhibited  io  difleraaC  quV" 
ten  of  the  kingdom.  The  protestsnt  iNirtj  soon  after  took  up 
arms.  They  b^i^ed  and  took  tbe  towns  of  Perth  and  Stirliog« 
and  thence  proceeded,  in  martial  array,  to  Edinburgh,  where  ibqr 
found  the  people  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  and  eagerly  flodc* 
ing  to  the  banner  of  Reformation.  Mary  of  Ouise,  sensible  ol 
her  inability  to  withstand  this  increasing  torrent,  took  t  very  ion 
politic  step.  She  broueht  over  a  French  'army  to  subdue  her 
subjects  of  Scotland;  and  they,  with  whom  tbe  motive  of  religioai 
seal  &r  outweighed  every  other  consideration,  solicited  the  aid  and 
succor  of  the  protestant  queen  of  England.  Elisabeth  acquiesced 
with  the  utmost  cheerfubess  in  this  demand,  which  cdncided  so 
well  with  her  own  views  and  interest.  She  despatched  an  army 
and  fleet  to  their  assbtance.  The  French  and  the  catholic  Scots 
were  defeated,  and  the  party  lost  its  head  by  the  death  of  the 
queen-regent.  A  capitulation  ensued,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Edinburgh,  in  which  the  political  talents  of  Elizabeth  appeared  io 
their  strongest  point  of  view.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  French 
should  instantly  evacuate  Scotland;  that  the  king  and  queen  of 
France  and  Scotland  should  jdve  up  all  pretensions  to  the  crowa 
of  England;  that  further  satisiaction  should  be  made  to  Elisabeth 
for  the  injury  already  done  her  in  that  particular;  and  that  the 
Scots  might  the  more  readily  accede  to  these  articles,  which  hitb* 
erto  seemed  to  regard  the  interest  of  England  alone,  it  was,  by  way 
of  soothing  them,  stipulated  that  none  but  natives  should  be  put  into 
any  office  in  Scotland.  Thus  the  politic  Elizabeth  quelled  the 
disorders  of  that  kingdom  by  the  same  measure  which  secured  the 
stability  of  her  own  throne,  and  gave  her  the  highest  influence  and 
authority  over  the  Scottish  nation. 

The  reformed  religion  now  happily  obtained  a  full  settlement  in 
Scotland.  The  parliament  raiified  a  confession  of  faith  agreeable 
to  the  new  doctrines,  passed  a  law  against  the  worship  of  the  mass, 
and  abolished  it  throughout  the  kingdom  under  the  most  rigorous 
penalties.  The  papal  jurisdiction  was  solemnly  renounced,  and  the 
presbylerian  form  of  discipline  was  every  where  adopted  in  place 
of  the  catholic *Tn(^ 

Matters  wercf  In  this  situation  when  the  young  Mar}',  upon  the 
death  of  her  mother  and  her  husband  Francis,  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  Scotland  to  take  possession  of  her  throne.  Anxk)usly 
wishing  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  she  had  laid  aside 
the  arms  and  titles  which  had  given  that  queen  so  much  olTence, 
and  she  now  asked  leave  to  pass  through  England,  probably  in 
the  view  of  having  a  personal  interview,  which  might  lay  tiie 
foundation  of  a  mutual  good  understanding.  This  request  Eliza- 
beth refused,  unless  on  the  condition  of  Mary's  ratifying  the  whole 
articles  of  the  late  treaty.  This  was  not  all;  she  equipped  a  fleet 
to  intercept  and  take  her  prisoner  on  her  passage.  This  danger, 
however,  Mary  escaped,  and  knded  safely  in  her  own 
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Mary  was  zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  tne  faith 
of  her  ancestors,  and  this  attachment  was  the  primary  cause  of 
the  greatest  of  her  misfortunes ;  she  found  herself  regarded  as 
an  enemy  by  all  tlie  protestants,  the  bulk  of  her  subjects,  who,  on 
the  otiicr  hand,  considered  her  enemy  Elizabeth  as  their  patroness 
and  defender.  That  princess  had  very  early,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  taken  the  most  artful  measures  to 
secure  to  herself  the  management  of  this  kingdom ;  she  had  her 
minister  Randolph  as  a  resident  in  Edinburgh,  who  liad  cultivated 
a  perfect  good  understanding  with  the  earl  of  Murray,  (the 
bastard-brother  of  Mary,)  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  the  secretary 
Maitland  of  Lethington  : — and  these  three  were  the  very  persons 
on  whom  the  young  queen,  harboring  no  suspicions,  bestowed, 
upon  her  first  arrival  in  her  kingdom,  the  utmost  conndence.  The 
views  of  the  ambitious  Murray  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  his 
sister's  crown ;  and  still,  as  new  obstacles  presented  themselves  in 
the  way  of  this  criminal  ambition,  his  attempts  became,  in  propor- 
tion, more  daring  and  more  flagitious. 

The  first  obstacle  which  opposed  the  ambition  of  Murray  was 
the  queen's  marriage  with  her  cousin  Henry,  lord  Darnley,  the  son 
of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  bore  likewise  the  same  relation  to  the 
queen  of  England — a  match,  therefore,  in  every  view,  proper  and 
adequate,  as  it  connected  the  only  contending  claims  to  that  king- 
dom after  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  the  weakness  to  be  Jealous  of  these  preten- 
sions, was  not  disposed  to  be  pleased  with  any  matrimonial  con- 
nection which  could  have  been  formed  by  her  rival  Mary.  It  was, 
therefore,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  her  minister  Randolph, 
and  her  secretary  Cecil,  that  the  earl  of  Murray  formed  his  first 
plot  for  the  removal  of  Darnley,  the  imprisonment  of  Mary,  and 
the  laking  into  his  own  hands  the  government  of  Scotland.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed  by  Murray  to  seize  the  persons  of  the 
queen  and  Darnley.  It  was  discovered  by  Mar)',  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  and  a  few  troops  hastily  collected, 
compelled  the  traitor  and  his  associates  to  retire  for  awhile  till 
they  had  raised  sufficient  force  to  rise  in  open  rebellion.  They 
were  subdued,  however,  and  Murrav  fled  for  shelter  into  the 
dominions  of  Elizabeth.  A  few  of  the  nobility,  whom  .Murray  at 
first  liad  <!;nined  over  to  his  treasonable  designs,  now  returned  to 
their  allegiance,  and  publicly  avowed  that  the  intention  of  the 
conspiracy  had  been  to  put  Darnley  to  death,  to  imprison  the 
queen,  and  to  usurp  the  government.  From  this  period,  the  same 
plan,  though  checked  at  first,  was  unremittingly  pursued,  till  it  was 
at  length  accomplished. 

The  consort  of  Mary  made  an  ill  return  to  her  aflections ;  he 

was  a  weak   man,  an  abandoned   profligate,  and  addicted   to  the 

meanest  of  vices.     Pleased   as  she   had   been   at  first   with  his 

person  aod  external  accomplishmems,  it  was  iropoasible  that  her 
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affection  should  not  at  length  have  given  place  to  disgust  at  a 
character  so  worthless  and  despicable ;  and  Damley,  enraged  at 
her  increasing   coldness,  was   taught  to  believe   that  he  was  sup- 

f)lanted  in  the  queen's  affections  by  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  a 
avorite — a  despicable  one  indeed — the  musician  Rizzio,  whom 
Mary  had  promoted  to  the  office  of  her  secretary.  Murray,  at 
this  time  at  a  distance,  had  his  friends  Morton  and  Lethington  at 
court,  who  had  cautiously  avoided  having  an  active  share  in  the 
late  conspiracy.  A  parliament  was  called,  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pected that  Murray  and  his  associates  were  to  be  attainted  fot 
treason ;  but  to  prevent  this  blow,  and  likewise  to  follow  out  tbt 
main  scheme,  a  new  plot  was  devised  by  Morton  and  Lethington, 
of  which  the  weak  and  vicious  Darnley  was  made  an  active  instm- 
ment.  The  queen  was  then  far  advancd  in  her  pregnancy, 
when,  as  she  was  one  evening  at  supper  in  a  private  apartment  of 
her  palace,  along  with  the  countess  of  Argyle,  while  her  secretary 
Rizzio,  and  some  other  of  her  domestics  were  in  waiting,  the  earl 
of  Morton,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  took  possession  of 
the  palace ;  a  few  ruffians  in  arms  broke  into  the  apartment^ 
Darnley  himself  showing  the  way  by  a  private  staircase ;  tbey 
overturned  the  table  at  which  the  queen  sat,  and  seizing  tlie  sec- 
retary Rizzio,  who  clung  for  protection  to  the  garments  of  his 
mistress,  they  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  thence  dragging  him 
into  the  ante-chamber,  laid  him  dead  with  numberless  wounds. 

The  purpose  of  this  shocking  outrage  was  extremely  evident. 
From  the  queen's  situation  nothing  less  was  to  be  expected  than 
an  abortion,  and  probably  the  death  both  of  ihe  mother  and  her 
child  ;  should  ihis  not  lake  place,  the  odium  incurred  by  Darnley, 
as  the  ostensible  head  and  promoter  of  this  conspiracy,  mu^t  at 
least  be  the  cause  of  a  total  and  incurable  rupture  between  him 
and  Mar)%  a  justifiable  pretence  for  those  meditated  schemes 
against  his  life,  and  even  a  probable  presumption  of  Mary's  acqui- 
escence in  any  attempts  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  against  whom  she 
had  now  so  much  cause  of  hatred  and  disgust.  Confiding  in  the 
plausibility  of  these  appearances,  which  to  the  public  eye  would, 
at  least  with  the  queen's  enemies,  induce  a  strong  suspicion  of  her 
guilt,  the  murder  of  Darnley  was  immediately  resolved  on,  and  a 
very  short  lime  after,  the  house  in  which  he  slept  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  blown  up  with  gunpou^der. 

In  this  murder,  planned  by  Murray,  Morton,  and  Lethington, 
there  is  undoubted  reason  to  believe,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwell  was 
likewise  an  associate.  This  nobleman,  who  had  all  along  shown 
the  greatest  appearance  of  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
Mary,  had  from  that  cause  alono,  with  little  personal  merit,  at- 
tained a  very  great  degree  of  her  favor  and  esteem.  The  voice 
of  die  public  imputed  to  him  ihe  murder  of  Darnley  ;  but  the 
good  opinion  which  the  queen  had  of  him,  from  his  former  ser- 
vices, and  the  just  grounds  she  had  to  fix  that  crime  upon  thosa 
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wbo  were  truly  its  chief  authors  and  contrivers,  exempted  thb 
Dobleman,  in  her  mind,  from  ail  suspicion  of  guilt. 

To  satisfy  the  public  opinion,  however,  Both  well  was  tried  by 
his  peers  for  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  no  evidence  being  broueht 
against  him,  he  was  absolved  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The 
queen,  who  had  never  believed  him  guilty,  had  now,  as  she  thought 
a  perfect  assurance  of  his  innocence.  He  stood  high  in  her  favor; 
and,  prompted  by  ambition,  began  to  aspire  at  the  dangerous  honor 
of  obtaining  her  hand  in  marriage.  These  views,  being  known  to 
Murray  and  iiis  associates,  seemed  to  afford,  at  length,  a  most 
promising  means  for  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  Mary,  and  throwing 
mto  their  hands  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  It  now,  there- 
fore, became  their  great  object  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of 
Bothwell  wit!)  the  queen;  a  formal  deed,  or  bond,  was  for  that 

Eurpose  framed  by  the  earl  of  Morton  and  the  chief  nobility  of 
is  party,  recommending  Bothwell  in  the  strongest  terms  as  the 
roost  proper  person  she  could  choose  for  a  husband.  Mary  gave 
roto  the  snare;  she  married  Bothwell,  a  measure  which  is  the 
most  indefensible  part  of  her  conduct;  for,  however  she  might 
have  been  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  of  which  this  request  of 
her  chief  nobility  was  certainly  a  very  strong  testimony,  yet  the 
public  voice  still  pointed  him  out  as  an  associate  in  the  murder  of 
ber  husband;  and  to  marry  this  man  was  a  measure  as  indecent  as 
it  was  ruinous  and  impolitic. 

The  plan  of  Murray,  of  Morton,  and  their  allies  liad  now  suc« 
ceeded  to  their  utmost  wish,  and  it  wzs  unnecessary  any  longer  to 
keep  on  the  mask.  Bothwell,  their  instrument  in  tl)e  murder  of 
Darnley,  had,  by  their  means,  become  the  husband  of  Mary. 
They  had  thus  brought  about  what  to  the  world  would  be  a  strong 
presumption  of  her  being  an  accomplice  in  that  murder;  and  the 
same  Morton  and  his  associates,  who  had  signed  tliat  infamous 
bond,  asserting  Bothweirs  innocence,  and  recommending  him  in 
the  strongest  terms  as  a  suitable  husband  to  their  queen,  now 
formed  an  association,  within  a  few  weeks  of  their  marriage,  to 
make  them  both  prisoners  in  their  palace.  On  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  this  design,  Bothwell  fouiul  means  to  escape  over  seas 
to  Denmark;  but  Mary  delivered  herself  without  reserve  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  who  imme<!iately  confined  her,  under  a 
strong  guard,  in  the  castle  of  Loch  Leven.* 

*  TbeM  bl«ck  d<H^a,  and  the  whole  of  this  infernal  poltcj,  ta  that  laid  open 
by  Camden,  a  conirrnpnrmrjr  author,  a  person  under  the  patronafp,  and  intrusted 
with  the  papers  of*  Hecrrtary  Cecil  himaelf 

**  Murray,"  Ite  aaya,  who  had  taken  arms  because  of  Mary't  matrU  with 
Darnley,  ''fled  int>  Kn^land ;  and  there  beini;  frustrate  of  all  hope  of  aid,  he 
dealt  by  lelten  with  Morton,  a  inan  of  a  deep  and  tubtile  reach,  who  waa  hia 
inward  friend,  and  as  it  were  hit  ri^^t  hand ;  that  teeing  the  marriace  ooald 
not  be  annulled,  yet,  at  leaat,  UU  (m  httteisi  tkem  as  mam  and  tetf*  wui^kt, 
hy  elagt  eonlriramt^^ ,  ht  dissolve.  —  Morton,  beinj^  a  man  tkilled  in  kiodhnf 
waoonlentj,  inainaateth  himaelf  into  the  joaog  kind's  mind  by  ■oothinf  flat* 
tariea,  aad  pefimdeth  him  to  pat  oo  the  crown  of         '     ' 


ft  miod  Of  aoouunf  uku 
Hootbnd,  eTtn  afainet  thm 
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Morton  and  the  associated  lords  had  now  the  sole  eovemroeDt  of 
the  kingdom.  They  were,  however,  desirous  of  giving  their 
authority  a  legal  sanction;  and  for  that  purpose  a  deed  was  pre- 


queen's  will,  and  to  free  himself  from  the  command  of  a  woman.  By  this 
counsel  he  hoped  not  only  to  alienate  the  queen,  but  also  the  nobility  and  com- 
mons quite  from  the  king.  And  to  alienate  the  queen,  first  he  incenseth  the 
king  3y  sundry  slanders  to  the  murder  of  David  Rizzio,  a  Piemontois ;  lest,  be 
being  a  subtile  fellow,  might  prevent  their  designs.  Then  the  more  to  alienate 
her,  he  persuadeth  the  king  to  be  present  himself  at  the  murtlicr.  The  king, 
now  considering  the  foulness  of  the  late  act,  and  seeing  the  queen  was  Ttry 
angry,  repented  him  of  his  rashness,  humbly  fled  with  tears  and  lamentations 
to  her  clemency,  and  craving  pardon  for  his  fault,  freely  confessed,  that,  through 
the  persuasion  of  Murray  ana  Morton,  he  hod  undertaken  the  fact.  And  from 
that  time  forward  he  bore  such  hatred  to  Murray  (for  Morton,  Reuvcn,  and  the 
others  were  fled  into  England  for  the  murther  of  David,  with  Murray's  letters 
of  commendation  to  the  earl  of  Bedford,)  that  he  cast  in  his  mind  to  make  him 
away.  But  whereas,  through  youthful  heat,  he  could  neither  conceal  his 
thoughts,  nor  durst  execute  them  (such  was  his  observance  towards  the  queen 
his  wife,)  he  told  her  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  security  of  the  royal  family,  if  Murray  were  made  away.  She,  detesting 
the  matter,  terrified  him  with  threats  from  such  purposes,  hoping  again  to  recon- 
cile them.  But  he,  stomaching  the  power  which  tlie  bastard  had  with  the 
queen  his  sister,  through  impatience,  communicated  the  same  design  to  others. 
When  tliis  came  to  Murray's  ears,  he,  to  prevent  the  same,  under  color  of  duty, 
contriveth  more  secret  plots  against  the  young  king's  life,  using  Morton's  coun- 
sel, though  he  were  absent.  These  two,  above  all  things,  lliought  it  beat 
utterly  to  alienate  the  queen's  mind  from  the  king,  their  love  being  not  yet  well 
renewed ;  and  to  draw  Bothwell  into  their  society,  who  was  lately  reconciled 
to  Murray,  and  was  in  great  ^race  with  the  queen;  putting  him  in  hope  of 
divorce  from  his  wife,  and  marriage  with  the  queen  as  soon  as  she  was  a  widow. 
To  the  performance  hereof,  and  to  defend  him  against  all  men,  they  bound 
tliomselves  under  their  hands  and  seals  ;  supposing  that  if  tlie  matter  succeedt'd, 
they  could  with  one  and  the  same  labor  make  away  the  kiiijyr,  weaken  llie 
queen's  reputation  amongst  the  nobility  and  comnjons,  tread  down  Bothwell, 
and  draw  unto  themselves  the  whole  nianaffin:;  ot'  the  state.  Bothwell.  bein<y 
a  wicked-minded  man,  blinded  with  ambition^  and  thereby  desperately  hold  to 
attempt,  soon  laid  hold  on  the  hoy)e  propounded,  and  lewdly  commilti-d  the 
murther;  whil>'t  Murray,  scarce  fiflteea  hours  before,  had  withdrawn  himself 
firther  oti' to  his  own  li  >u3e,  lest  he  should  c")me  within  suspicion;  and  he 
initrlit  troni   thence,  if  need   were,  relieve   the  conspirators,  and  the   whole   su<- 

{•'icion  mi2:!it  lij^ht  upon  t'.ie  qucm.  A  rumor  was  forthwith  spread  all  over 
Ui'ain,  laving  the  fact  and  fault  uj)on  Morton,  Murray,  and  other  con'J'den'es ; 
they,  iMsultinjr  over  tlie  weak  se.\  of  the  qu<'en,  lay  it  upon  her.  No  s»omr 
was  he  n'turu'^l  to  ti)"  court,  but  he  and  the  conspirators  commended  I5otliw»»ll 
to  the  qiieen  for  an  husband,  as  most  wortiiv  (»f  her  love,  for  the  <iii:nilv  of  hts 
house,  for  his  notable  service  of  the  Knirllsh.  and  his  sintriilar  fidelity.  Now, 
the  confederates'  whole  care  and  labor  was  that  nolhwell  miijht  br  acquitted  of 
th;»  murther  of  the  kinf^.  A  pirliament,  therefore,  is  forthwith  i:u'ijmo:iod  fi>r 
no  other  cause  ;  and  pr.»cIimations  set  forth  that  such  as  were  susfM'Cl"d  of  tlie 
murther  should  b»»  appr-'hended.  And  whereas  Lenox,  the  nmrdcnd  kin^« 
fith»*r,  accused  Bothwell  t  >  he  the  luurlhcrer  »)f  the  kinir.  and  inslantlv  press««d 
that  h»»  mifrht  he  broui^ht  t »  his  trial  before  the  assembly  of  the  estates  U'^ran  ; 
this  also  was  granted,  and  li<»no.T  was  commanded  to  aopear  withi'i  Iwenlv  div< 
to  j»ro<ecute  tl»e  milter  airiinst  him.  Upon  which  day  Bothwell  was  arraijrned 
and  acqii'tled  by  8«»!itence  of  the  judjjri's,  M.irt  »n  manairiuir  his  cau«»e.  Tins 
b'Hine«3  l)cin;r  desoatcht'd,  i!ie  c  »nspirators  so  wrought  the  mattfc»r.  llint  verv 
inanv  of  the  no'uh^y  a^sfuted  to  t!»e  nnrrii^e.  se'tinj^  their  hands  to  i  u  riling; 
to  tint  purpose;  lest  he,  b^in:;  excluded  tVom  his  promised  marrla«fe.  siiould 
BCv^tMe  theui  ai  contrivers  of  llie  whole  fact.  By  means  of  this  marriai^wiih 
Bothw'll,  the  suspicion  trrew  strom/  amonirst  all  men.  that  the  qtieeii  was  privv 
t")  the  murther  of  the  kin^f,  which  suspicion  the  conspirators  Increased  hv  senti- 
Ing  letters  all  about;  and  in  secret  meetings  at  Dunkeld,  they  presently  coa 
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pared,  by  which  the  queen  should  resign  all  concern  in  the  gov- 
ernmcni  in  favor  of  her  son,  then  an  infant  a  few  monllis  old  ; 
and  agreeing  that  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  should,  during  the 
minority  of  James,  be  administered  by  the  earl  of  Murray  as  re- 
gent. This  deed  the  queen  at  first  peremptorily  refused  to  sign, 
till  at  length  being  told  that  force  would  be  used  to  compel  her  to 
it,  she  complied  with  many  tears.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
young  prince  was  crowned  at  Stirling  by  the  name  of  James  VI., 
and  Murray  took  upon  him  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 

A  great  part  of  the  nation  were  justly  indignant  at  tliese  pro- 
ceedings ;  yet  many  more  were  imposed  on  by  the  profound 
anitice  with  which  the  conductors  of  these  measures  had  veiled 
iheir  designs.  The  queen,  however,  being  apprized  of  the 
favorable  dispositions  of  many  of  her  nobility,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  her  subjects,  found  means  to  escape  from  the  place 
of  her  confinement ;  and  in  a  few  days  she  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men.  The  regent,  on  his  part,  assembled 
bis    forces,  and  an   engagement   ensued   at   Langside,    where  the 

aueen*s  army  was  totally  defeated.  Mary,  with  a  few  attendants, 
ed  with  precipitation  into  the  north  of  England,  where  she 
humbly  craved  the  interposition  of  queen  Elizabeth  for  her  aid 
and  protection. 

That  artful  princess,  who  had  all  along,  employed  a  secret, 
though  a  busy  hand,  in  the  machinations  of  the  Scottish  confed- 
eracy, saw  iier  end  now  accomplished  in  obtaining  the  absolute 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  She  was  possessed  o! 
the  person  of  the  queen  ;  and  Murray  and  his  party  were  devoted 
to  her  interest,  from  the  motive  of  securing  themselves  in  the 
administration.  It  was,  therefore,  no  part  of  the  views  of  queen 
Elizabeth  to  assist  the  queen  of  Scots,  tliou^h  honor  and  a  con- 
cerij  for  hor  own  repuiaiion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  made  it 
ncf  es<ary  for  hor  ro  a^sumo  the  mask  of  friendship.  Mary  liad 
requostcMl  to  be  admitted  to  an  iutcrvicnv  uiih  her;  but  this  was 
refusod  her  by  Klizal)eth,  on  the  pretence  that  she  lay  under  the 
foul  a-ipersion  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
froui  which  it    was   necessary   that    she  should  first  clear  herself. 

m  » 

sp'nvl  tlio  dj*p'.»in<j  of  \he  qu'^vn.  nnc!  I'l-  cl-Htr'jct:«->n  "f  lloth^vi'il.  Yet  Mar* 
nv.  ihi'  hr  iiii;:lit  •r'ffii  !'»  U»  rli-ar  fnuH  tin*  w!i  !♦•  ron^pirary,  cr*vn\  ]v^xm 
of  l!ir  <]ij«»rn  I'l  :J  >  int'i  Fran'*«»  rvarco  wai  I;  •  rr»^-*i"(l  ovi*r  «  ul  of'  Knglind, 
wh*»ii  l».'i|»l«J  '  ll.ou*  which  hul  »Cf]ii:l!t'd  M 't^iv^rll  froai  lh«'  ;ju*l!  of  l!i««  mur- 
thr»r.  an  )  i^vo  tht-m  ihrir  riiniM*nl  U'itJ«'r  t'irir  iiarulu  ti  Ihr  inarriaifi*.  t«K»k  arm^ 
a«jiin«.l  hifn  n«  tf  lh«'V  wniihl  ajipnlvnl  hi:ji  ;  wh«Tt\«,  in'htd,  lUoy  'rnvr  Una 
•ivp-i  II  .'in.  i.>  f»r.jvnt."  r»r  h.:n«-lf't»v  rtii^lit  ,  and  I'ji^  l'»  ii'»  «»t!i»T  pur;»«iii»*,  but 
if>{  he.  I'finj  ofiftrrhfutirii,  »houId  r'rr.ii  thr  tfkme  pUU  ',  and  UnU  thttf  nufkt 
mi'rje  hii  tli^'tl  as  ttn  argument  to  uftu*''  (he  qnem  of  the  mvrtker  of  tk» 
kin*.  Uivin;:  n«"xt  inlTr*««pird  h«T,  th«'y  n*rii  hT  in  ihr  rn«>*t  di«ifr»c«»ral  and 
unw>r'hv  minnrr;  and  cloihinjj  her  in  a  vil-  w»*«»d,  ihru«l  h#»r  intn  pri*'>n  at 
\.'H'\\  \^'\rn,  un  l«-r  I'utf  ciialody  of  ^fumy"a  in  »th»-r.  who,  havinj;  bern  Jamrs 
thf  Yi\\.\  hK  c  'tirtj'.nw.  inntl  rnalaprrtlj  aL'T'^^'*^*''^  *^i**  '*'*Umitf  of  ihe  irti- 
priaifiird  »]n^fn,  h'>iftn:j  th%l  ahe  waa  Uk»  lairfal  wife  of  James  ifce  Ftftli,  aa^ 
ihat  brr  aon  Marraj  wa«  hi*  tairfbl  mmt." — Camdeo,  |»p  W,91,  94. 
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Maiy,  though,  as  t  sister  sovere^,  she  was  xmda  no  oUigptkm 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Elizabeth  as  a  judge,  yet,  lest  her 
sfleuce  might  be  interpreted  to  her  prejudice,  agreed  to  justify  bar 
conduct.  A  conference  was  appomted  for  that  purpose.  The 
earb  of  Murray  and  Morton  produced  a  direct  charge  agphist 
Mary  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  which 
they  founded  upon  certain  letters  affirmed  to  be  written  from  the 

Sueen  to  Botnwell,  containing  phin  intimations  of  her  guOt. 
fary  desired  to  bo  indulged  witn  a  sight  of  these  letters,  and 
undertook  to  prove  them* forgeries  ;  and  she  very  reasonably  made 
that  request  a  preliminary  condition  to  her  stating  any  defeoct 
i^inst  the  charge  of  her  accusers.  This  request,  however,  was 
rdTused  ;  copies  only  of  the  letters  were  produced ;  she  was  noc 
allowed  to  see  or  examine  the  originals,  and  the  conference  broke 
off.*  The  queen  of  Engbuid  dismissed  Murray  and  hb  associates 
back  to  Scotland,  and  Kept  Mary  a  prisoner  in  close  confine- 
ment. 

Elixabeth^s  own  nobility  appear  now  to  have  seen  through  the 
ungenerous  policy  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  have  condemned  her 
conduct  to  trie  queen  of  Scots  as  disgraceful  and  mhuman.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  first  peer  of  the  reahn,  whom  Elizabeth  had 
appointed  her  chief  commissioner  for  examination  of  the  evideoet 
against  Mary,  immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  confer 
ences,  courted  her  in  marriage ;  a  circumstance  strongly  presump- 
tive of  his  belief  in  the  innocence  of  Mary,  thoi^h  the  scheme 
proved  fatal  to  that  nobleman,  and  was  very  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  influence  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  numerous  connections  among  the  principal  nobility,  were  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Elizabeth ;  he  had 
concealed  from  her  bis  matrimonial  views ;  and  when  tliese  were 
discovered,  her  fears  suggested  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 
Norfolk  was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  his  friends  rose  in  re- 
bellion for  his  deliverance.  Their  attempts  were  suppressed. 
Elizabeth  restored  him  to  his  liberty  ;  but  a  new  insurrection,  of 
which  the  object  was  the  deliverance  of  Mary  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  marriage  with  Norfolk,  brought  that  unfortunate 
nobleman  to  the  scaffold,  and  hastened  the  fate  of  the  Scottish 
queen. 

Mary  who  it  does  not  appear  had  as  yet  anv  part  in  those 
insurrections  of  which  her  deliverance  was  made  tne  object,  worn 
out  at  leneih  with  the  miseries  of  her  confinement,  and  continuaUy 
apprehensive  of  a  violent  and  cruel  death — which  Elizabeth,  at 


*The  forcrerj  of  these  lettert  and  of  the  tonneti,  pretended  to  bo  written  hw 
Mary  to  Dothwell,  has  been  proved  with  an  ovorpowerini;  force  of  accumvlatei 
fTidence,  by  Mr.  Goodall,  Mr.  Tytler,  Dr.  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Whitaker.  — Se« 
Goodall's  Examination  of  the  History  of  Queen  Mary ;  Tytler*s  InquirTf  IIi»» 
torical  and  Ciitical,  into  the  Evidence  of  Mary  Queeo  of  ecots:  Stuarts  H!e> 
Utrj  of  Seotlaod ;  and  Whitakera  Mary  dueen  of  Scot*  Tindieatad. 
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It  appears  from  letters  under  her  hand  and  her  secretar3r's,  did  not 
hesitate  to  prompt  her  keepers  privately  to  inflict  upon  her-^ 
began  now  secretly  to  solicit  the  aid  of  foreign  princes  for  her 
rescue.  She  bad  for  that  purpose  her  agents  at  the  courts  of 
Spain,  of  France,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Rome.  The 
catholic  p^rty  in  England  espoused  her  cause  ;  an  invasion  was 
projected  from  abroad  ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  of  which 
the  objects  were  the  deliverance  of  Mary,  the  establishment  of 
tiie  catholic  religion,  and  tlie  assassination  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
This  dangerous  conspiracy  was  delected  by  the  address  of  the 
secretary  Walsingham,  and  the  principal  agents  deservedly  suf- 
fered death.  There  was  undoubted  evidence  that  Mary  Iiad 
intelligence  and  concern  in  that  part  of  the  design  which  regarded 
her  own  deliverance  ;  and  it  being  thence  inferred  that  she  was 
privy  to  the  scheme  of  assassination,  it  was  now  resolved  to  bring 
ber  to  trial  as  a  criminal  for  that  offence. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  bo  overcome  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth 
was  the  plea  most  forcibly  urged  by  Mary,  that  she  was  an  inde- 
pendent princess  ;  that  she  owed  no  allegiance  to  Elizabeth,  no 
obedience  to  her  laws,  no  submission  to  her  tribunals ;  and  that 
though  she  might,  as  a  sister  sovereign,  deign  to  vindicate  her 
character  to  the  Yvorld  if  she  were  at  liberty,  she  would  never 
condescend,  while  forcibly  detained  a  prisoner,  to  plead  for  her 
life  at  the  bar  of  any  court  whatever.  This  difficulty  was  most 
artfully  removed  on  the  part  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  urged  to  Mary 
by  her  judges,  that  she  injured  her  reputation  by  avoiding  a  trial, 
in  which  her  innocence  might  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
mankind.  Tliis  observation  so  powerfully  impressed  her,  tliai 
she  forgot  the  dicmtes  of  prudence,  and  agreed  to  submit  to  a 
tribunal  where  her  condemnation  was  certain  and  inevitable. 
Two  of  her  secretaries,  corrupted,  as  was  supposed,  for  the  pur- 
pose, swore  to  certain  letters  dictated  by  her,  which  proved  an 
acquiescence  in  the  whole  conspiracy.  Mary  desired  lliat  she 
might  be  confronted  with  her  secretaries,  who,  she  affirmed, 
would  not,  to  her  face,  persist  in  a  false  accusation  ;  but  this 
request  was  refused  :  the  evidence  was  held  conclusive,  and  ilie 
queen  of  Scots  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  ;  a  sentence  which 
was  executed  on  the  8ih  day  of  February,  1587,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  nineteenth  of  Iter  captivity  in  Ena^Iand. 
Previously  to  this  event,  Murray  Imd  fallen  ilie  victim  of  the 
rivate  rcvcni^e  of  one  Hamilton  of  Bothwell-haugh,   whom  he 

(1  injured  ;  Lethint^ton,  seized  with  remorse,  look  })ari  with  his 
injured  sovereign,  and  |>oisoned  himself  in  prison,  to  escape  the 
sentence  of  his  enemies  ;  Morton,  for  some  time  reg'^nt  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  (liat  capacity  the  object  of  universal  haired  for 
his  crimes  and  vices,  was  finally  brought  to  trial,  and  suffered 
deaili,  on  a  full  proof  of  his  concern  in  tlie  murder  of  Darnlev. 
Such  was  the  merited  reward  of  their  inhuman  treasons. 


c 
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The  attentioD  of  the  English  was  now  caUed  aside  from  dwell* 
logon  this  disastrous  event  by  the  formidable  preparatioos  made 
by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  for  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom.  The  uo* 
successuil  issue  of  all  these  preparations  we  have  already  recorded 
b  treating  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  Of  the  wHole  of  the 
invincible  armada  there  returned  to  Spain  only  fifty-three  shattei^ 
ed  ships ;  and  the  seamen  as  well  as  soldiers  who  remained,  ooly 
servea,  by  their  accounts,  to  intimidate  their  countrymen  from 
attempting  to  renew  so  dangnous  an  enterprise.  The  English,  oa 
the  otner  hand,  were  incited  to  make  some  descents,  in  their  turn. 
Upon  the  Spanish  coasts ;  and  Elizabeth's  navy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  those  great  admirals,  Raleigh,  Howard,  Drake,  Caveo* 
dish,  and  Hawkins,  began  to  establish  that  superiority  at  sea  which 
Britain  ever  since  has  aknost  uninterruptedly  maintained. 

Among  those  who  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  in  these 
Spanish  expeditions,  was  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  a  noblenum  of 
^at  courage,  fond  of  glory,  and  of  a  most  enterprising  disposi- 
tion. He  possessed  no  less  the  talents  of  a  warrior  tlian  of  a 
finished  courtier;  yet  his  impetuosity  was  apt  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  prudence.  He  was  haughty,  and  utterly  impatient  of 
advice  or  control.  Elizabeth,  then  almost  sixty  years  of  age,  was 
smitten  with  the  personal  charms  of  this  accomplished  youth  ;  for  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  queen,  that  though  she  had  always  rejected  a 
husband,  she  was  passionately  fond  of  having  a  lover.  The  flat- 
tery of  her  courtiers  had  pursuaded  her  that,  though  wrinkled  and 
even  deformed,  she  was  yet  young  and  beauliful;*  and  she  was 
not  sensible  of  any  disparity  of  choosinz  Essex  for  her  partner  in 
all  the  masks  at  court.  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  liad  died  some 
time  before.  The  death  of  Lord  Burleigh,  which  happened  soon 
after  Essex  came  into  favor,  left  him  without  a  rival,  not  only  in 
the  queen's  affections,  but  in  the  direction  of  her  councils.  The 
brilliant  station  which  he  now  occupied,  and  still  more  the  haugh- 
tiness of  his  temper,  procured  him  many  enemies  ;  while  ilie 
openness  and  unrescrvedness  of  his  disposition  gave  these  enemies 
every  advantage.     A  rebellion  had  been  for  many  years  ferment- 

^  A  curious  proof  how  desirous  Elizabeth  was  of  the  praise  of  beauty  exists  m 
a  proclamatioa  issued  by  her  in  15G3,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  a|ze,  and 
6Ah  of  her  rei^n,  which  sets  forth,  that,  from  the  ^reut  desire  which  all 
ranks  of  people liavc  shown  to  have  portraits  of  her  majesty ,  there  hove  been  a 
gn^i  number  of  pictures  made  "  which  do  not  sufficiently  express  the  natural 
representation  of  her  maiesty*s  person,  favor,  or  gnccy  but  for  the  most  part 
have  erred  therein ; — Ana  fur  that  her  majesty  jperceiveth  that  a  forest  number 
of  her  lovinij  subjects  are  much  grieved,  and  take  great  offence  wiUi  the  errors 
and  deformities  already  committed  by  sundry  persons  in  this  behalf  ;—Therefor0 
•he  straitly  charges  all  manner  of  persons  to  forbear  from  painting,  enving, 
printing,  or  making  any  portrait  of  her  majesty,  or  from  showing  or  publishing 
such  as  are  apparently  deformed,  until  some  perfect  pattern  or  example  shall  be 
made  by  some  coning  person,  which  shall  be  approved  by  her,"  «Scc.  d:c.  This 
proclamation  is  publisncd  in  tlic  Archaiologia  or  the  London  Society  of  Antiqua* 
ries,  vd.  ii.,  p.  169,  from  the  original  draught  in  the  handwriting  of  Secrtlarf 
Cecil. 
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ing  in  Ireland,  and  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  who  beaded  the  malcontents, 
had  coininiltcd  infinite  devastations  to  that  country,  and  threatened 
witli  his  parly  to  sliake  olF  all  dependence  on  tlie  crown  of  Eng- 
land.    Essex  was  deputed  to  quell  these  disorders;  he  was,  how- 
ever, unsuccessful,  and  procured  notliing  further  than  a  cessation 
of  hostilities.     His  enemies  at  court  took  occasion  from  this  mis- 
carriage to  undermine  him  in  the  favor  of  the  queen — a  purpose 
to  which  he   himself  contributed  by  hastily  throwing  up  his  com- 
mand, and  returning  without  leave  to   England.     He  trusted,  it  is 
probable,  to  the  empire  he  liad  obtained  over  the  queen *s  affec- 
tions,  which  was  indeed  so  great,   that  in   spite   of   the   highest 
dissatisfaction  at  his  conduct,  he   was  soon  as  much  in  her  cood 
graces  as  ever.     But  this  impetuous  and  incautious  man  lost  him- 
self at  length  irretrievably  Ly  some  personal  reflections  which  he 
unguardedly  threw  out  against  his  royal  mistress.     It  was  told  her 
that  his  affection    was  all    grimace,   and    that   he    had   frequently 
declared   that  he  llicnght  the  queen  as  deformed  in  her  mind  as 
she   was   crooked  in   her  body.     She  now  considered  Essex  as 
entirely  unworthy  of  her  esteem,   and  permitted  his  enemies  to 
drive  him  to  those  extremities  to  wliich  the  impetuosity  of  his  own 
disposition   continually   prompted   him.     Among  other    wild    pro- 
jects, he  had  concerted   with  some  of  his  friends  to  beset    the 
palace,    to   take   possession  of   the  queen's   person,   and   forcibly 
compel  her  to  remove  from  her  councils  all  who  were  disagree- 
able or  obnoxious   to  him;  a  scheme  wliich  one  can  hardly  sup- 
rose  to  have   proceeded   from  a   brain   that   was  not  distem[)ered. 
t  was   the   fortune  of  Elizabelirs  government,  that  all  the  machi- 
nations  of   her  enemies   were    friistraled   by  a    timely   discovery. 
The  queen's  favor   would,   perha|)-<,   have   been  still   extended  to 
him,  but   for  another  attempt  equally  treasoriahle,  and  yet   more 
extravagant  in  its  naiure.     This  was  to  raise  the  city  of  London  ; 
and  at  the  head   of  the  citizens,  with  whom  he  believed  himself 
extremely  popular,  to  attain  an  ahsolnie  autlioriiy  in  liie  kingdom, 
and  the  removal  of  all  his  enemies.      B.it  he  ua^J  deceived  in  the 
notion  of  his  own  popuKiriiy — he  was  oj)po>»'d  by  the  ciiizens — and 
Bein;;  attacked  in  the  streets,  was  compelled  to  retreat  for  shelter 
into  his  own  house.      His  ca^e  ua^  now  desperate:  he  maintained 
a  siei^e  in  his  h  )U!>e  azain-^t   tlie  (|ueeir>  troops,  and  was  ut  N'nictli 
compelled   to  surrender  himself  a'   disen'tlo.i.      He   was  iri'Ml    by 
his    peers,    fomid    guilty,  and   condemuc*!    to   d»'aih   a^   a    lialior. 
Tlio  (jueen,  with  real  r»'lurianre,  si::ned  the  warraai  for  li's  e\ecu- 
liof];  and   he  was   privai»*ly  beheaded  in  t!i»*  Tower,  in   the  thirty* 
filili  year  of  his  a^e. 

From  the  deaili  of  Essex,  the  qiiei*n,  now  in  th»»  «»eventlelh 
year  of  lur  ai:<%  seemed  to  lose  all  ruiovnirnt  of  lif<*.  .^be  fell 
into  pmlound  inelancht)ly;  she  reflecied  ihefi  uith  r'^mofso  on  -ioine 
p€isl  actions  of  htT  reizn,  and  wa<  at  time^  un«ler  the  mo>t  violent 
emotions  of  anguish  and  despair.  Her  coustiiuiion,  enfeebled  bj 
roL.  II.  60 
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age^  ve«7  soon  fell  t  victim  to  ber  mental  disquietude;  and  per* 
eeiving  her  end  approaching,  she  declared  that  tlie  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Eneland  should  devolve  to  her  immediate  heir, 
James  VI.  of  Scouand.  She  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603, 
after  a  reign  of  forty-five  years.  There  are  few  personages  in 
hbtory  who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies 
and  the  adulation  of  friends  than  ^ueen  Elizabeth.  It  b  proba- 
ble that  her  character  varied  considerably  in  the  different  periods 
of  her  life;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  difficult  to  pronounce 
in  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  this  illustrious 
I)rincess.  The  vigor  of  her  mind,  her  magnanimitv,  her  penetn* 
tion,  vigilance,  and  address,  certainly  merited  the  highest  praises. 
She  was  frugal  without  avarice,  enterprising  witliout  temeniy,  and 
of  an  active  temper;  yet  free  from  turoulency  and  vain  ambition. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  queen,  she  was  rigid  to  ber  people, 
unperious  to  her  courtiers,  insmcere  in  her  professions,  and  often  a 
hypocrite  in  her  public  measures;  as  a  \Koman,  she  was  suspicious, 
jealous,  and  cruel.  She  was  intemperate  in  ber  anger,  insatiable 
m  her  desire  of  admiration,  and,  with  all  her  excellent  sense,  con- 
tinually the  dupe  of  flattery. 

Few  sovereigns  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in  more 
difficult  circumstances,  and  none  ever  conducted  the  government 
with  more  uniform  success  and  felicity;  but,  in  fact,  there  never 
was  a  sovereign  who  carried  the  notions  of  prerogative  higher 
than  queen  Elizabeth,  or  had  so  thorough  a  disregard  for  the 
people's  liberties.  Those  engines  of  arbitrary  power,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  her  successors,  excited  that  indignant  spirit  of  the 
people  which  ended  at  length  in  the  destruction  of  the  constitu- 
tion, were  employed  by  this  politic  queen  without  (he  smallest 
murmur  on  the  part  of  her  subjects.  Tlie  tyranny  of  the  <'ourts 
of  Star-chamber,  and  of  High  Commission,  which  we  shall  see 
the  cause  of  those  violent  ferments  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was 
most  patiently  submitted  to  under  Elizabeth.  The  tone  of  the 
queen  to  her  parliaments  was,  ''  I  discharge  you  from  presuming 
to  meddle  with  aliairs  of  slate,  which  are  matters  above  vour 
comprehension."  So  distant  was  the  condiiion  of  the  subject  in 
those  so  much  vaunted  days  of  queen  Elizabeth  from  that  degree 
of  liberty  which  we  at  present  enjoy — a  consideration,  this,  which 
ougin  to  produce  at  least  a  respect  for  that  improved  constitution 
which  has  secured  to  us  that  valuable  blessing,  a  patriotic  desire 
to  preserve  this  constitution  inviolate,  and  to  maintain  its  equal 
balance^  distant  alike  from  the  tyrannical  encroachments  of  arbi* 
trary  power,  and  the  insatiable  claims  of  democratic  factioOi.  / 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

Oriat  BniTAi^f  in  the  Reignt  of  James  I.  and  Crarlki  I. — Accetnon  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  the  Throne  of  England — Cban^  of  popular  Feeling 
on  the  Ri|vlit8  of  the  Subject — Gunpowder  Plot — ilis  unworthy  Favorite*— > 
Pacific  Ileicn — Death — Charles  I. — DifTerences  with  his  first  Parliament— 
Prtition  of  Kiehts — Religious  Innovations  attemptc^d  in  England  and  (Scotland 
augment  the  Discontents — The  National  Covenant — Proceedings  of  Charles's 
last  Parliament — Impeachment  and  Execution  of  StraflTord — Bill  passed  dcclar- 
mg  Parliament  perpetual — Catholic  Rebellion  in  Ireland  made  a  Pretext  for 
the  Parliament's  levying  an  Army — Bench  of  Bishops  impeached  and  impris- 
oned— King  impeaches  five  Member*  of  tlie  House  of  Commons — Civil  War — 
Solemn  league  and  Covenant — Scots  coojierate  with  Parliament — Cmmwell— 
Battle  of  Naseby — Cromwell  turns  the  Army  against  the  Parliament — Trial 
and  Execution  of  Charles — Reflections. 

Upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown  of  England  passed  with 
great  tranquillity  to  her  successor,  James  YI.,  king  of  Scodand, 
whose  right  united  wimtever  descent,  bequest,  or  parliamentary 
sanction  could  confer.  If  James  mounted  the  throne  widi  the 
entire  approbation  and  even  affection  of  his  English  subjects,  it 
is  certain  that  he  did  not  long  presence  diem.  He  was  unpopulai 
from    his    manners,   which    were   pedaniic   and   austere,  from  his 

C reference  to  his  Scottish  courtiers,  and  still  more  so  from  his 
igh  notions  of  an  uncontrollable  prcroj;alivc,  which  he  was  con- 
tinually sounding  in  the  ears  of  his  subjects,  both  in  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches  and  in  the  works  which  he  published, — a  bad 
policy,  which,  giving  occ;ision  to  men  V)  examine  into  the  ground 
of  those  pretensions,  served  only  to  expose  their  weakness.  The 
vigor  of  Elizabeth's  government  scarce  left  rtK)m  to  siTutinize  its 
foundation,  but  her  successor  was  fond  of  such  disputes,  and  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  engaged  in  a  learned  argument  upon  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  About  this  period,  the  minds  of  men 
tliroughout  all  Europe  seem  to  liavc  undergone  a  very  perceptible 
revolution.  The  study  of  letters  began  to  be  generally  cultivated. 
Philosophy  led  to  s(>eculativc  reasonings  on  laws,  on  government, 
on  relieion,  and  on  politics.  In  England,  especially,  which,  in 
point  of  science,  possessed  a  higher  reputation  at  this  |>eriod  than 
any  of  the  European  kingdoms,  these  studies  had  a  sensible 
influence  on  the  current  of  public  opinion.  The  love  of  liberty, 
which  is  inherent  in  all  ingenuous  nations,  acquired  new  force, 
and  began  to  furnish  more  extensive  views  of  the  rigkis  of  the 
subject  than  had  prevailed  in  any  former  period  of  the  cooiiitu- 
tion. 
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r  James,  thoueh  of  no  mean  capacity,  was  yet  so  blinded  by 
\  self-conceit,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  that  he  fiuled  to 
perceive  this  revolution,  so  dangerous  to  absolute  or  despotic 
power.*  His  reign  was,  therefore,  a  silent  but  a  continued  strug- 
gle between  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  toe 
people.  The  seeds  were  sown  of  that  spirit  of  resistance,  which, 
though  it  did  not  break  out  in  his  time  into  acts  of  violence,  proved 
afterwards  &tal  to  his  successor. 

Domestic  events  wwe  such  as  chiefly  signalized  the  reign  of 
James  I.  He  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  when  ae  be- 
came the  object  of  at  least  an  alleged  conspiracy,  in  which  lord 
Cobham,  bra  Grey,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were  associated. 
Cobham  and  Grey  were  pardoned.  Raleigh  underwent  a  trial, 
which,  though  the  issue  declared  him  euilty,  leaves  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  absolute  skepticism  with  resu*d  to  the  reality  of  thb  con- 
spiracy, or  of  his  concern  in  it.  Raleigh's  sentence  was  suspended 
for  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  during  most  of  which  time  be  was 
confined  in  the  Tower,  where  he  employed  himself  in  the  com- 
'  position  of  his  History  of  the  World,  a  work  excellent  in  pnbt  of 
style,  and  in  many  branches  valuable  in  point  of  matter.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  received  the  king's  commission  of  admiral 
to  undertake  an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  some  rich  mioes 
in  Guiana.  This,  which,  if  not  bw,  humanity  at  least  ought  to 
have  interpreted  into  a  pardon  of  his  offence,  was  however  not  so 
understood  by  the  monarch,  whose  heart  had  no  great  portion  of 
tlie  generous  feelings.  Raleigh's  expedition  was  unsuccessful ; 
the  court  of  Spain  complained  of  an  attack  which  he  had  made 
upon  one  of  their  settlements.  James  wished  to  be  at  peace  with 
Spain,  and  Raleigh  at  his  return  was  ordered  to  be  beheaded  on 
his  former  sentence. 

In  the  second  year  of  this  reign  was  framed  another  plot  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature,  and  one  of  the  most  infernal  that  ever 
entered  into  the  human  breast  to  conceive — the  Gunpowder 
Treason.  The  circumstances  of  this  conspiracy,  which  had  for 
Its  object  to  out  off  at  one  blow  the  king  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  parliament,  are  so  generally  known  as  to  need  no  detail.  It 
Iiad  originated  from  the  disgust  and  disappointment  of  the  catho- 
lics, who,  on  the  accession  of  James,  the  son  of  a  catholic,  had 
formed  to  themselves  illusive  hopes  of  the  establishment  of  their 

*"It  appeart/*  says  Hume,  "from  the  spc^eches  and  proclamatiooi  of 
Jamea  I.,  and  the  whole  train  of  that  prince's  acuons,  as  well  as  his  son's,  that 
be  regarded  the  English  ^vernnicnt  as  a  simple  monarchy,  and  never  ima£iDe|d 
that  any  considerahle  part  of  his  subjects  entertained  a  contrary  idea.  ^*hia 
opinion  made  those  monarchs  discover  their  pretenstion^,  without  preparing  anj 
force  to  support  them;  and  even  without  reserve  or  disguise,  which  are  alwm^ 
employed  by  those  who  enter  upon  any  new  project,  or  endeavor  to  innovate  in 
any  |rovernment  The  flattery  of  courtiers  furtlier  confirmed  their  prejudice* ; 
and  above  all,  that  of  the  clergy,  who,  from  several  paasages  of  Scnpture,  aii4 
tlwae  wraated  too,  had  erected  a  regular  and  avowed  system  of  arbitrary  powar. 
■    Essay  oa  tbo  Protestant  SncoesMon. 
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religion.  It  was  discovered  from  a  circumstance  of  private  friend- 
ship ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  such  licllish  designs  are  not 
always  inconrnialiblc  with  a  degree  of  the  social  and  benevolent, 
affeclions.  The  conduct  of  the  king  in  the  punishment  of  this 
conspiracy  was  an  instance  of  moderation,  if  not  humanity.  The 
majority  of  his  people  would  have  gladly  seen  an  utter  extinction 
of  all  the  catholics  in  the  kingdom.  But  James  confined  the 
vengeance  of  the  laws  to  those  only  who  were  actually  engaged 
in  the  plot — a  measure  which  was  by  a  great  part  of  his  subjects 
construed  into  his  own  tacit  inclination  to  favor  the  popish  super- 
stitions— an  idea,  of  wliich  the  absurdity  was  yet  greater  than  its 
illlberality. 

It  was  perliaps  the  small  share  which  James  luid  of  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people  that  produced  his  attachment  to  particular 
favorites.  Robert  Carr,  whom  he  created  earl  of  Somerset,  liad 
no  other  pretensions  to  recommend  him  but  a  graceful  person  and 
a  good  address.  Fie  was  a  weak  and  an  unprincipled  man.  He 
fell  from  the  king's  favor  on  conviction  of  his  being  guilty  of  a 
crime  for  which  he  should  have  suffered  an  ignominious  death — 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Somerset  had  married  tlie 
countess  of  Essex — a  most  debauched  woman,  wlio,  to  accom- 
plish this  marriage,  had  procured  a  divorce  from  tnc  earl  of 
Essex,  in  which  she  had  found  a  chief  obstacle  in  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  a  confidant  of  Somerset.  This  flagitious  woman  now 
prevailed  on  her  husband,  Somerset,  to  have  Overbury  removed 
Dy  poison,  which  they  accomplished  in  a  most  barbarous  manner, 
by  feeding  him  daily  for  some  montlis  with  poisoned  victuals,  while 
confined,  through  the  means  of  Somersei,  in  the  Tower.  For 
this  murder,  Somerset  and  his  countess  were  condemned  to  suffer 
death,  but  they  both  received  the  king's  pardon.*  His  place  was 
sti))plied  by  George  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingliam,  on 
whom  the  king,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  lavished  all  possible 
honors  :  yet  ihis  man  was  devoid  of  every  talent  of  a  minister ; 
he  was  headstrong  in  his  passions,  imprudent,  impolitic,  and  capri* 
cious.  He  was  distinguished  by  a  romantic  spirit,  which  led  him 
into  the  most  extravagant  exccs«»es  ;  and  x\\c  indulgence  of  liis 
favorite  passions  tiad  their  influence  even  upon  the  public  meas- 
ures of  the  nation.  He  projected  an  absurd  expedition  of  Cliarles, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  into  Spain,  on  a  visit,  in  disguise,  to  tlie 
Infanta,  the  dau;;hter  of  Philip  IV.,  who  had  been  pro|)osed  to 
hirn  as  a  desirable  match.  ThtMr  ml  ventures  on  this  expedition 
have  more  the  air  of  romance  tlian  of  history  ;  but  Buckingliam 
was  the  hero  of  the  piece.     He  filled  all  Madrid  with  his  intrigues, 

*  HUU*  TrUU,  Tol.  i  ;  and  Sir  Fulk<>  Gnprilk*'*  Fire  Ye^rv  of  Kinf  Jaoim,  is 
the  llarleian  Miscellany,  vol.  vti  Mallet,  in  hi«  Life  of  Bacon,  take*  op  Ih* 
CAluinnioua  report,  which  wm  spread  bj  tome  of  the  kiog'a  eoemiea,  that  inmm 
waa  pnvjr  to  tha  mar^m  of  Oirerbuij ;  bat  iJm  etreamataooaa  of  praaompliiNi 
whita  he  meatifooa  are  i|iiilt  iaoMMloaivit. 
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his  amours,  serenades,  chaDenges,  and  jealousies.  He  insulted 
the  prime  minbter  Olivarez  by  openly  makinz  lore  to  bis  wiM, 
as  be  did  afterwards,  with  still  more  folly  and  insolence,  to  the 
queen  of  France ;  in  short,  the  proiected  match  with  the  Infanta 
seemed  to  be  tbe  least  object  of  Buckingham's  journey,  and  h 
accordingly  was  never  concluded. 

The  pacific  inclinations  of  James  I.,  though  they  contributed 
in  the  main  to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  were  unfavorable  to 
tbe  dory  and  honor  of  the  nation.  James  had  some  talents  which 
would  have  qualified  him  to  shine  in  a  private  station  ;  but  be  bad 
none  of  the  distinguishing  virtues  of  a  monarch.  His  conduct 
towards  his  son-in-law,  the  elector  palatine,  then  dispossessed  of 
bis  dominions  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  H.,  has  been  generally 
and  most  justly  censured  as  mean,  dastardly,  and  inglorious.  The 
whole  nauon  would  have  gladly  armed  in  defence  of  the  fugitive 

Srince,  and  repeated  addresses  were  made  by  parliament  to  mcite 
ames  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  in  his  behalf.  He  was  at  length 
compelled  to  send  a  feeble  armament  to  the  continent  witliout 
sufficient  preparations  for  its  support.  Famine  and  a  pestilential 
distemper  cut  off  one  half  of  the  troops,  and  the  other  were  too 
weak  to  be  of  any  service.  This  was  the  only  attempt  towards  a 
military  expedition  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who  soon  after 
died  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  En^and  for  twenQr-two  years,  and  that  of  ocotland 
from  his  cradle. 

We  have  briefly  taken  notice  of  some  of  those  maxims  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predeces- 
sors— the  high  stretches  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  tliai 
tone  of  despotic  authority  used  by  the  sovereign  to  the  parliament, 
which  seemed  by  the  general  consent  of  the  nation  to  be  tlien 
understood  as  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  England.  But  this 
was  a  false  idea :  the  actual  government  and  the  constitution  are 
two  things  extremely  different.  The  rights  of  the  subject,  though 
long  forgotten  and  neglected,  were  not  extinguished :  they  were 
overiooked  during  the  wars  with  France,  and  the  civil  commotions 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  ;  they  were  overpow- 
ered under  the  artful  and  splendid  despotism  of  the  lioiise  of 
Tudor ;  but  under  the  first  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the 
nation  began  gradually  to  awake  from  its  lethargy  ;  a  few  threw 
back  their  eyes  to  the  ancient  charters  of  freedom,  to  which  the 
impolitic  discourses  of  the  prince  had  called  their  attention  ;  and 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  we  shall  now  see  that  spirit  completely 
roused,  which  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attainment  ol  more 
than  ancient  liberty — a  spirit  highly  laudable  in  its  first  exertions, 
but  fatal  and  even  deplorable  afterwards  in  its  immediate  coose« 
quences. 

It  may  be  allowed,  on  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  cliaracter 
and   persona]  qualities  of  Charles  I.,  that  had  the  nation  in  hit 
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reign  cnlerlalncd  no  higher  ideas  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or 
of  liie  powcii  of  j)arliuinent,  than  those  which  prevailed  during 
ihe  two  precedini;  cenlurles,  t'lis  prince  would  have  reii;:ic  I  wiih 
high  popularity.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  Gil  the  llirone  of  Eng- 
land at  the  period  of  this  remarkable  crisis  in  the  public  opinions, 
and  to  be  educated  in  the  liighest  notions  of  the  powers  of  the 
crown  at  the  lime  when  those  usurped  powers  were  justly  doomed 
to  con)0  to  an  end.  It  was  his  misfortune,  too,  that  with  many 
good  dispositions,  and  a  very  large  share  of  menial  endow(nents, 
he  wanted  that  political  prudence  which  should  have  taught  him  to 
yield  to  ilie  necessity  of  the  times,  and  that  it  was  wiser  to  abandon 
a  little  of  ihat  power  which  he  conceived  to  be  his  right,  than,  by 
obstinately  maintaining  it  to  its  utmost  extent,  to  risk  an  entire  de- 
privation of  it. 

Charles  disagreed  with  his  first  parliament.  He  was  ambitious 
of  sending  an  clFectual  aid  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  elector  pala- 
tine—  a  measure  which  parliament  in  the  preceding  reign  had 
most  strongly  prompted.  But  this  parliament  repressed  his  ardor 
by  voting  a  sup[)Iy  totally  inadequate  to  lis  purposes.  The  honor 
of  ihe  king  was  engaged  to  his  foreign  allies ;  he  was  resolved  to 
carry  on  the  war  ;  and  dissolving  the  parliament,  he  betook  hini- 
self  to  the  expedient,  often  employed  by  his  predecessors,  of  issu- 
ing warrants  under  the  privy  seal  for  borrowing  money  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  fii'5l  military  expedition  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  new 
parliament,  to  whom  Charles  made  ap[i!:t:ation  for  new  supplies, 
was  yei  less  complying  ihan  tl)e  former.  His  minister,  the  dtike 
of  Buckingham,  was  impeached  upon  pretences  extremely  frivo- 
lous ;  i!)c  [)r()5ecution  was  dropped  ;  and  Cliarles,  while  he 
heapeil  fresh  horjors  upon  his  favorite,  revenged  himself  for  this 
suppo'jvl  insuu  by  imprisoning  two  of  llie  members  of  tlic  House 
of  Coin:nv)n>. 

Tiius  l!ie  quarrel  began  between  the  king  and  parliament. 
Th.^se  cau-^es  of  di>s<'ns:on  were  trifling  at  first,  hut  daily  receiving 
addition  from  new  oiFences,  they  grew  into  contlrmed  disgust  on 
botli  lidos. 

Unahle   to  obtain    stipplies   from    parliament,   Charles   was  fre- 

auf^ntly  compelled  to  ilie  measure  of  raising  mon'^y  by  loans  from 
le  subject ;  hut  what  made  this  measure  an  intolerable  grievance, 
was,  that  sol.iicrs  were  billeted  on  such  as  refused  to  lend,  and 
som »  were  even  imj):iso:ied  on  that  account  alnie.  These  arbi- 
trary procecilinirs  j'Ktiy  excited  universal  discontent,  and  ih'»  ill 
humor  of  tlu  nation  was  furllK?r  increa>»»d  bv  a  war  a;:ain5t 
France  at  Burkint^hanrs  instigation,  which  ended  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  upon  Rochellt\  The  parliament,  again  dissolved,  made 
way  f)r  a  new  House  of  Commons,  animaietl  with  the  same 
8,»  .i  n-  th'^ir  predecessors.  Thev  began  seriously  to  reform  the 
constitution.  It  was  immediately  voied,  that  all  meiho<ls  of 
raising  money  witlioul  consent  of  parliament  were  illegal — that  if 
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was  a  violation  of  the  people's  liberties  to  billet  soldiers  oq  them, 
or  to  compel  them  to  loans  by  imprisonment.  A  solemn  deed, 
entitled  Ji  Petition  of  Righi^  was  framed  and  digested,  of  wliich 
the  objects  were  to  abol'ish  these  loenS|  and  all  taxes  raised  with- 
out consent  of  parliament,  as  well  as  the  arbitraiy  practice  of 
biUeting  soldiers,  and  martial  law.  The  bill  passeid  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  and  was  at  length  with  some  diflkul^ 
assented  to  by  the  kine,  who  was  naturally  much  mortified  at  this 
violent  reurenphment  of  what,  from  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 
he  esteemed  the  establbhed  prercmtive  of  the  crown. 

The  Conmions,  who  hi^d  thus  far  proceeded  in  the  great  design 
of  vindicating  the  liberties  of  the  people,  began  now  to  cany 
their  scrutiny  into  every  part  of  the  government.  One  great 
cause  of  discontent  was  removed  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  stabbed  by  an  Irish  fanatic.  But  griev- 
ances of  a  more  serious  nature  still  remained  to  be  redressed. 
The  dutv  of  tonnage  and  poundage^  a  small  tax  on  each  ton  of 
wine  and  pound  of  commodities,  was  one  of  the  methods  of  levy« 
ing  money,  which  Charles  believed  a  part  of  tlie  crown's  preroga- 
tive, and  at  the  same  time  not  directly  contrary  to  the  Petiuon  of 
Ri;;ht,  as,  though  it  stood  on  the  footing  of  an  original  parlia- 
mentary grant,  it  had  often  been  continued  from  one  reign  to 
another  without  Iteing  renewed  by  parliament.  It  was  easy  to 
sef!,  that  though  the  king  himself  and  the  partisans  of  the  crown 
might  in  reality  satisfy  tlKeir  consciences  trait  in  levying  this  duty 
there  was  no  breach  of  the  late  concessions  made  by  the  Petition 
of  Rii^ht,  it  was  sufHcient  lo  afTord  a  very  strong  handle  to  ilie 
opposite  party  to  complain  of  a  violation  of  that  staiutc. 

Charles,  continuing  to  levy  those  exceptionable'  duties  of  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  imprison  one  of 
lh3  members  of  the  House  on  his  refusal  to  pay  them.  Tliis 
in  prudent  violence  threw  the  Commons  into  the  most  outrageous 
fifment,  which  the  king  found  no  other  means  of  ofFcruially 
quelling  but  by  a  new  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  which  he  did 
now  with  a  firm  determination  of  calling  no  more  such  assemblies 
till  he  should  perceive  the  symptoms  of  a  more  compliant  dispo- 
sinon. 

To  avoid  the  occasion  of  new  supplies,  Charles  made  peace 
with  Prance  and  Spain  ;  but  money  wns  requisite  for  the  support 
of  government,  and  he  now  found  it  necessary  to  continue  to  levy 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  together  with  the  tax  on 
ship-money,  an  assessment  on  the  whole  counties  for  victualling 
and  supporting  the  navy;  and  high  fines  were  imposed  fi>r  various 
offences,  without  any  judicial  trial,  by  the  sole  authority  of  ilw 
court  of  Star-chamber.  It  is  true  that  all  these  exertions  of  power 
were  sanctioned  by  former  custom,  and  now  in  a  manner  author- 
ized by  absolute  necessity ;  yet  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  they 
were  unconstitutional:  it   was,  therefore,   with  a  most  laudibki 
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spirit  that  John  Hampden,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

refused  to  pay  the  lax  of  ship-money,  and  brought  the  question 
to  a  trial  before  the  ExrhcfjUf^r  Chamber,  where,  in  the  0])inion  of 
most  men,  it  was  decided  with  great  partiality  in  favor  of  the 
crown  ;  a  decision,  indeed,  which  gave  Charles  grounds  for  per- 
severing in  it  as  a  le^a^  measure  ;  but  his  real  interest  suffered 
essentially  by  tliat  judgment,  which  increased  the  party  of  the 
discontented,  and  taught  men  to  believe  and  af&rm  that  the  foun- 
tains  of  justice  were  corrupted,  and  that  the  law  would  now  give 
its  sanction  to  any  measures,  however  arbitrary  or  unconstitu- 
tional. 

These  motives  of  discontent  were  further  increased  bv  the 
fervor  of  religious  enthusiasm.  The  king,  by  the  advice  of  iLaud, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  prelate  of  great  indiscretion,  had 
relaxed  the  penalaties  against  catholics,  or  allowed  them  to  be 
commuted  for  pecuniary  fines.  Laud  had  likewise  introduced 
into  the  church-discipline  some  insignificant  changes,  such  as 
re-placing  the  communion-table  at  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
and  the  priests  using  an  embroidered  vestment — circumstances 
which  were  represented  as  a  certain  prelude  to  the  entire  re- 
inlroduciion  of  the  superstitions  of  Rome. 

It  was  extremely  imprudent  in  Charles  to  venture  at  this  time, 
likewise,  upon  religious  innovations  with  his  subjects  of  Scotland. 
Jam^s  had,  with  some  success,  established  in  that  country  a  hie- 
rarchy on  the  pattern  of  the  English  church,  and  Charles  wanted 
to  complete  the  work  of  his  lather,  by  resting  discipline  upon  a 
regular  system  of  canons,  and  modelling  the  public  worship  by 
the  forms  of  a  lilursrv.  These  desii^ns  were  extremelv  odious  to 
the  Scots,  and  th(*y  met  with  the  reception  which  might  have 
been  expected.  The  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  beginning  to  read  the 
service  in  the  carhedral-church,  wa*  assaulted  wiih  the  most 
furious  rage,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  l)y  the 
populace.  The  tumult  spread  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
the  heads  of  the  presbytcrian  party,  a*«sembling  lh*^!nsclves  in 
the  capital,  subscribtul  the  famous  bond  called  the  •Vd/ionn'  Core- 
nan/,  by  which,  nfuT  a  formal  renunciation  of  ihe  abominations 
of  poppr}',  they  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  resist  all 
reli:^i()us  innovaiions,  and  t<^  defend  to  the  utmost  the  glor}*  of 
God,  and  the  honor  of  their  king  and  rountr)'.  The  consequ(»n- 
ces  of  this  association,  which  was  ea::;erlv  subscribed  bv  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  the  people,  were  extremely  alarming ;  and 
Charles,  perceiving  he  had  scone  too  far,  offered  to  su'spend  the 
use  of  the  litiinrv,  provided  matters  were  put  on  the  same  ffx>t- 
in:;  as  l)efore,  and  the  Scots  would  retract  their  covenant.  But 
they  replied  that  they  would  sooner  renounce  their  baptism  ;  and 
suminoniue  a  general  assembly  at  Glasgow,  they,  with  great 
deliberation,  not  only  annulled  llie  liturgy  and  canons,  but  uiterlj 
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abolished  the  episcopal  hierarchy,  which,  for  above  thirty  years, 
had  quietly  subsisted  in  the  kingdom. 

To  maintain  this  violent  procedure,  it  was  very  soon  perceived 
that  there  would  be  a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  arms,  and 
the  Scots  commenced  hostilities  by  seizing  and  fortifying  the  most 
important  places  of  strength  in  the  kingdom.  To  quell  these 
disorders  in  Scotland,  Charles,  much  against  his  inclination,  found 
.  it  absolutely  necessary  again  to  assemble  his  parliament.  But  this 
assembly,  after  an  interruption  of  eleven  years,  seemed  to  meet 
with  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  had  occasioned  their  dissolution. 
Instead  of  supplies,  the  king  heard  of  nothing  but  the  grievances 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  and  the  ship-money^  and  violent  com- 
plaints against  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the  Star-Chamber. 
With  a  blind  precipitation,  Charles  dissolved  this  parliament  as  he 
had  done  the  preceding — a  measure  which  he  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen might  well  increase,  but  could  never  contribute  to  remove, 
the  discontents  of  the  people.  The  Scots,  in  the  meantime, 
having  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  England,  and  still  professing 
great  duty  and  loyalty,  while  they  were  committing  the  most 
determined  acts  of  hostility,  the  king  saw  himself  once  more 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  calling  a  new  parliament,  his  fifth  and 
last. 

The  time  was  come  when  those  disputes,  which  for  many  years 
had  been  violently  fermenting  in  the  nation,  had  attained  iheir 
utmost  crisis.  Charles  now  saw,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  the 
torrent  was  irresistible,  and  lie  resolved  to  give  it  way.  Tiiis 
parliament  began,  like  all  tlic  others,  by  bringing  forward  a  com- 
plicated catalogue  of  grievances.  The  tonnage  and  poiindaze 
was  aimed  at  among  the  first ;  a  bill  was  prepared,  expressly 
granting  this  duty  for  the  period  only  of  two  months  ;  and  fixinc:, 
in  the  strongest  and  most  positive  terms,  the  right  of  parliament 
alone  to  bestow  it.  It  was  passed  by  tlic  king  without  hcsilation. 
Monopolies  of  every  kind  were  abolished  ;  and  all  who  were 
concerned  in  them,  as  well  as  in  levying  tlie  ship-money,  were 
fined  as  delinquents.  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  regular  sum- 
moning of  parliament  every  third  year  :  this  bill,  a  most  iinj)ortant 
concession,  likewise  received  the  royal  assent.  Encouraired  by 
these  successful  exj^eriments  of  their  power,  a  heavier  blow  was 
yet  meditated  against  the  sovereign,  in  the  impeachment  of  his 
favorite  minister,  the  carl  of  Slrallbrd.  Bv  a  concurrence  of 
accidents,  this  nobleman  labored  under  the  odium  of  all  the  tliree 
nations  of  the  British  empire.  The  Scots  regarded  him  as  the 
O'Viser  of  all  the  measures  obnoxious  to  that  country  ;  the  Iiish, 
\./iom  he  had  governed  as  lord  lieutenant,  had  found  him  ex- 
tremely arbitrary  ;  and,  with  ilie  English,  at  least  the  parliamen- 
tary leaders,  it  was  sufficient  cause  of  haired  that,  having  begun 
public  life  as  an  asserior  of  the  pojjular  claims,  he  had  in  maturei 
age  become  the  chief  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  king. 
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StrafTord  was  impeached;  for  Qgamst  an  unpopular  minister  it 
is  easy  to  form  articles  of  impeachment.  Laud,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was,  in  hke  manner,  arraigned  for  treason^  and 
both  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower.  The  great  and  funda- 
mental charge  against  them,  which  was  compounded  of  an  infinite 
number  of  articles  of  offence,  was  the  design,  which  the  Commons 
sunjKDscd  to  liave  been  formed  by  their  counsel  and  advice,  of 
subverting  tlie  laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  intro- 
ducing arbitrary  and  unlimited  authority. 

Strafford  was  brought  to  trial;  he  defended  himself  with  great 
ability.  The  charge  upon  the  whole  was  certainly  relevant;  but 
thou^rh  it  was  apparent  he  had  acted  with  great  intemperance  and 
indiscretion,  nothing  was  proved  which  was  sufficient  to  justify  a 
penal  conclusion.  His  enemies  now  found  it  necessary  to  attempt 
a  new  mode  of  prosecution,  and  this  was  the  most  unjustifiable 

Bit  of  their  procedure.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  brought  into  the 
ouse  of  Commons,  in  which  the  principal  proof  adduced  of  Straf- 
ford's guilt  was  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Henrv 
Vanei  consisting  of  notes  taken  of  a  debate  in  the  privy  council 
on  the  subject  of  the  war  against  the  Scots,  m  which  Strafford 
was  said  to  liave  urged  the  king  to  go  on  to  levy  the  ship-nwney, 
and  to  have  hinted  that  he  was  now  absolved  from  all  rules  of 
government.       Six   counsellors,    together   with    Vane,   had   beeo 

1)resent  at  this  debate.  Four  of  these  declared  that  they  recol- 
ected  no  such  expressions  of  Strafford's;  the  other  two  could 
give  no  evidence,  as  one  had  left  the  country  and  the  other  was  a 
state-prisoner.  Vane's  evidence,  therefore,  stood  single  and  un- 
supported; yet  a  majority  of  the  Commons  passed  the  bill  of 
attamder;  and  the  Peers,  intimidated  by  these  violent  and  despe- 
rate measures,  which  made  every  man  tremble  for  his  own  safety, 
choosing  most  of  them  to  absent  themselves  from  parliament,  the 
bill  was  likewise,  by  a  slender  majority,  carried  through  the  upper 
house. 

It  remained  now  to  obtain  the  royal  assent.  The  populace 
flocked  in  thousands  around  the  palace,  crying  loud  for  justice. 
Alarms  were  spread  through  the  city  of  popish  conspiracies,  inva- 
sions, and  insurrections.  Open  threats  were  uttered  of  the  ven- 
geance of  God  and  man  against  all  who  protected  or  opposed  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty.  The  kint^'s  ser\'ants  declined  giving 
counsel  or  advice.  The  queen,  terrified  with  these  violent  and 
increasing  tumults,  pressed  him,  with  tears,  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  people.  Strafford  himself  (a  singular  instance  of  generosity 
and  greatness  of  mind)  wrote  to  him,  entreating  that,  for  the  sake 
of  public  peace  and  to  compose  tliese  fatal  misunderstandings 
between  tlie  king  and  people,  his  life  might  be  made  a  sacrifice. 

Charles,  after  a  conflict  too  severe  for  his  fortitude,  granted  a 
commission  to  four  noblemen  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill 
of  attainder — a  step  which,  to  the  last  roofneot  of  his  life*  be 
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never  forgave  himself.  The  Commons,  taking  advantage  of  the 
agony  of  his  mind  on  this  trying  occasion,  which  left  no  room  for 
just  or  cool  reflection,  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  obtain  his 
assent  to  a  bill  Vhich  rendered  the  parliament  perpetual,  which 
declared  that  they  should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or  ad- 
journed without  their  own  consent.  Strafford  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill. 

Thus  the  present  parliament  discovered  a  design  which  the 
preceding  had  either  never  fully  entertained,  or  most  carefully 
disguised.  Hitherto  most  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Comnoons 
bad  the  sanction  of  a  real  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  patriotic  endeavor  to  (ix  the  constitution  on  the  firm  basis 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
crown  had  been,  with  great  propriety,  opposed;  and  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  had  ensued  of  limiting  an  excessive  and  dangerous 
prerogative  which,  in  some  of  the  former  reigns,  had  been  so 
enlarged  as  in  fact  to  render  the  sovereign  absolute  and  indepen- 
dent of  his  parliament.  In  this  reign,  by  a  laudable  and  vigorous 
resistance,  tlie  Commons  had  obtained  such  concessions  from  the 
crown  as  fixed  the  constitution  nearly  upon  the  same  equal  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  stands  at  this  day:  so  far  they  had  acted  the 
part  of  patriots  and  friends  to  their  country;  but  from  this  period 
their  designs  are  not  reducible  to  the  same  laudable  principle. 
The  last  bill  of  the  Commons  had  rendered  the  parliament  per- 
petual— a  measure  which,  in  fact,  annihilated  the  English  constitu- 
tion, by  destroying  that  just  equilibrium  upon  which  its  existence 
depends;  and  we  shall  now  see  the  consequences  of  that  decisive 
step,  the  plan  pursued  to  its  final  accomplishment  in  the  total 
extinction  of  the  monarchical  government. 

Ireland,  during  these  transactions,  exhibited  a  scene  of  horror 
and  bloodshed.  The  Irish  Roman  catholics  had  judged  these 
turbulent  times  a  fit  season  for  assertins;  the  independency  of  their 
country,  and  shaking  off  the  English  yoke.  From  a  detesta- 
ble abu^»  of  the  two  best  of  motives,  religion  and  liberty^  they 
were  incited  to  one  of  tlie  most  horrible  attempts  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  history.  They  conspired  to  assassinate,  in  one  day,  all 
the  protestants  in  Ireland,  and  the  design  was  hardly  surmised  in 
England  till  above  forty  thousand  had  been  put  to  the  sword. 

To  extinguish  this  dreadful  rebellion,  the  king  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  parliament,  and  committed  to  them  the  charge  of  the  war. 
They  immediately  laid  hold  of  that  olTer,  which  they  interpreted 
in  its  most  ample  sense,  as  implying  a  transference  to  them  of  the 
whole  military  and  executive  power  of  the  crown.  Troops  were 
levied  with  the  utmost  industry  and  .ilacrit;',  r>rms  provided,  and 
all  nn'litary  stores  furnished  from  the  royai  luagazines;  a  measure 
which  served  two  most  important  purposes,  to  disarm  the  king  and 
to  arm  themselves.  The  Irish  rebellion,  the  ostensible  motive, 
was  but  slightly  attended  to,  while  schemes  of  much  more  conse- 
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quence  were  in  agitation  at  home.  There  was  nothing  now  re- 
quired but  a  cause  for  an  open  rupture,  and  that  was  not  long 
wanting. 

The  Commons  found  a  considerable  opposition  to  the  extreme 
violence  of  their  measures  from  the  House  of  Peers.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that  some  course  should  be  taken  to  bring  them 
to  a  more  perfect  acquiescence.  Some  of  the  bishops  having 
presented  a  formal  complaint  to  parliament  that  the  insults  of  the 
populace  endangered  their  lives,  and  protested  against  all  proceed- 
ings in  the  upper  house  which  might  bo  held  m  their  absence,  the 
Commons  framed  an  impeachment  of  the  whole  bench  of  bishops, 
as  endeavoring  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  parliament,  and  they 
were  all  committed  to  custody. 

These  measures  liad  the  etiect  for  which,  it  is  presumable,  they 
were  intended.  The  patience  of  Cliarles  was  entirely  exhaustecf, 
and  he  was  impelled  to  a  violent  exertion  of  authority.  Tl)e 
attorney-general,  by  the  king*s  command,  impeached  five  mem- 
bers ot  the  house  of  Commons,  among  whom  were  John  Hamp- 
den, Pym,  and  Holies,  the  chiefs  of  the  popular  party.  A 
Serjeant  being  sent,  without  effcHit,  to  demand  them  of  ll>e  Com- 
mons, the  king,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  went  in  person  to 
the  House  to  seize  them.  They  had  notice  of  his  intention,  and 
bad  wididrawn.  The  Commons  justly  proclaimed  this  attempt  a 
breach  of  privilege.  The  streets  rei'choed  with  tijc  clamors  of 
the  populace,  and  a  general  insurrection  was  prognosticated.  The 
king  acknowledged  his  error  by  a  humiliating  message  to  the 
House  ;  but  the  submission  was  as  ineffectual  as  the  violence  had 
been  imprudent. 

Tl)e  spirits  of  the  people  were  now  wotmd  up  to  tlicir  highest 
pitch.  War  was  the  last  res.ource  ;  and  the  signal  was  soon  given 
for  its  conimenccmenl  by  a  new  bill  of  the  Commons,  naming 
the  2:overnors  and  lieutenants  of  all  the  fortified  places,  and  mak- 
inj;  them  responsible  for  their  conduct  to  the  parliament  alone. 
The  next  stop  was  to  assume  the  whole  legislative  poxctr^  which 
was  done  by  a  now  vote,  makinc  it  a  breach  of  privilrpc  to  dis- 
pute ilic  law  of  the  land  declared  by  the  I-ords  and  Commc  ns. 

Counter-manifestos  were  now  puhllshod  on  the  part  of  the 
king  and  of  the  parliament.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  one  of  those 
upon  the  part  of  the  kine,  the  constitution  is  repn'sentcd  as  a 
mixture  of  three  forms  of  govomment — the  ujonarchiral,  aristo- 
cratical,  and  dtmorratical ;  an  idea  which,  perhaps,  Cliarles,  in 
his  high  notions  of  an  arbitrary  prerogative,  would  not  havo 
admitted  in  the  beginning  of  his  reie:n,  and  which  now,  by  a 
strange  vicissitude  of  opinion^,  was  virtually  denied  by  his  par- 
liament, who  assumed  to  themselrei^  independent  of  the  kingy  ilia 
w1h>1c  legislative  and  executive  authority  of  go%'emment. 

The   royal  cause   was  supported   by  almost  all  tlie   Dobilhy, 
a  great  portioo  of  the  men   of  kodad  property,  all  tba 
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Ders  of  the  church  of  England,  and  all  the  catholics  of  the  king- 
dom. The  parliament  had  on  their  side  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  great  towns.  I  will  not  enter  into 
a  minute  detail  of  this  calamitous  civil  war.  The  first  military 
operations  were  favorable  to  the  king  ;  he  was  aided  by  his 
nephew,  prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  unfortunate  elector  palatine. 
The  parliamentarians  were  defeated  in  the  battles  of  Worcester 
and  Edgehill.  The  queen,  who  inherited  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  her  father,  the  great  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
brought  to  the  aid  of  her  husband,  money,  troops,  arms,  artillery, 
and  ammunition,  from  the  continent.  She  had  raised  money 
even  by  the  sale  of  her  own  jewels  and  effects.  The  first  cam- 
paign, on  the  whole,  was  favorable  to  the  royalists  ;  though  they 
were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Newbury,  in  which  Charles  lost 
one  of  his  best  counsellors  and  ablest  partisans,  Lucius  Cary, 
viscount  Falkland,  a  man  of  superior  talents,  and  whose  virtues 
were  equal  to  his  abilities.  He  had  formerly,  with  the  most 
laudable  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  subject,  stood  foremost  in 
all  attacks  on  the  high  prerogative  of  the  crown  ;  but  he  wished 
to  reform,  not  to  destroy,  the  constitution  ;  and,  with  the  same 
noble  ardor  with  which  he  had  resisted  the  first  tyrannical  exer- 
tions of  the  monarch,  he  now  supported  Charles  in  those  limited 
powers  which  yet  remained  to  him  :  he  pursued  the  straight  and 
onward  path,  equally  remote  from  either  extreme — a  beautiful 
model  of  the  most  exalted  and  virtuous  patriotism. 

To  strengthen  their  cause  by  the  active  assistance  of  the  Scots, 
the  parliament,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  were  inclined  to  the 
presbyterian  form  of  discipline,  now  expressed  their  desire  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation  and  the  abolition  of  the  hicrarchv. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  king  to  adopt  the 
Scottish  mode  of  ecclesiastical  worship,  and  others  despatched  to 
Scotland  with  powers  to  enter  into  a  strict  confederacy  in  the 
articles  of  religion  and  politics.  The  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant was  framed  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  both  parties  bound 
themselves,  by  oath,  to  extirpate  popery,  prelacy,  and  profane  cere- 
monies, and  to  reform  the  two  kingdoms  according  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  on  the  model  of  the  purest  churches  ;  to  maintain 
the  privileges  of  king  and  parliament,  and  to  bring  to  justice  all 
incendiaries  and  malignants.  In  consequence  of  this  confederacy, 
20.000  Scots  took  the  field,  and  marched  into  England  to  coope- 
rate with  the  parliamentary  forces. 

The  celebrated  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  hitherto  made  no 
figure,  began  now  to  distinguish  himself  A  sect  had  lately 
sprung  up,  who  termed  themselves  Independents.  They  held 
the  presbyterians  in  as  great  abhorrence  as  those  of  the  church  of 
England.  They  pretended  to  immediate  inspiration  from  heaven  ; 
rejected  all  ecclesiastical  establishments  ;  disdained  all  creeds  and 
systems  of  belief;  and,  despising  every  distinction  of  governors 
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and  governed,  held  all  men,  king,  nobility,  and  commons,  to  bo 
upon  a  level  of  equality.  Of  this  sect,  Cromwell  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders,  fie  was  a  person  of  a  rude  and  unrultivaied,  but 
very  superior  genius;  a  man  whose  peculiar  dexterity  lay  in  dis- 
covering the  characters,  and  taking  advanlage  of  the  weaknesses 
of  mankind.  He  was  in  religion  at  once  an  enthusiast  and  a 
hypocrite;  in  political  matters,  both  a  leveller  and  a  tyrant;  and 
in  common  life,  cautious,  subtle,  and  circumspect,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  daring  and  impetuous.  With  these  qualities,  ' 
Oliver  Cromwell  acquired  such  superiority  as  to  attain  the  com- 
mand of  the  parliament  and  of  the  kingdom. 

By  the  interest  of  Cromwell  and  his  party,  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax was  chosen  g«^neral  of  the  parliamentary  forces — a  man  over 
wliom  he  had  an  absolute  ascendencv,  and  under  whom  he  himself 
immediate! V  took  the  command  of  a  rci'iment  of  horse. 

The  royal  cause,  in  the  meantime,  had  met  with  some  success 
in  Scotland  from  the  great  military  abilities  of  the  marquis  of 
Montrose;  but  matters  in  England  wore  a  difTerent  aspect.  The 
royal  army  was  totally  defeated  in  tlie  battle  of  Naseby.  This 
victory  was  d'^risive.  With  the  shattered  remains  of  his  troops, 
the  king  retired  to  Oxford,  and  on  the  |)oint  of  being  besieged, 
while  he  lay  between  the  Scots  and  English  armies,  he  came  to 
the  resolution  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots, 
who,  he  still  flattered  himself,  as  his  countrymen,  had  yet  some 
regard  for  his  person  and  authority;  but  here  he  was  disappointed. 
E(]unlly  inveterate  and  inflamed,  and  at  this  time  dependent  upon 
the  Entjlish  for  indemnifying  them  in  the  charges  of  the  war, 
they  made  no  scruple  to  deliver  up  Cliarles  to  the  parliament,  who 
cheerfully  paid  all  their  demands  of  arrears. 

The  war  was  now  at  an  end ;  but  the  views  of  Cromwell* 
were  only  in  their  first  opening.  The  parliament,  wIk)  had  no 
furih'»r  occasion  for  the  army,  now  thought  of  disbanding  them  ; 
but  Cromw'll  and  the  troops  had  no  su^li  inclination.  The  king 
was  in  the  hands  of  \\\2  commission'Ts  of  parliament,  and  Crom- 
well, without  wailing  for  the  general's  orders,  des|>atched  a  partv 
of  r)00  horse,  uho  >oized  the  king's  person,  and  brought  him  sale 
to  the  army.  The  parliament  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, \\\\v\\  was  redoubled  when  thry  behelil  Cromwell, 
now  chosen  general,  march  to  within  a  few  milf*s  of  the  city  of 
I-»on(!on.  His  dcsiijn  was  not  lotig  ambi^uou-?.  He  caused 
elev«M)  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  chiefs  of  tlia 
preshyterian  parly,  to  be  impeaclK?d  for  high  treason;  and  after- 
wards entering  the  city,  where  all  was  uproar  and  confusion,  lie 
ordered  the  lord  mayor  and  llie  chief  magistrates  to  prison. 
The  speakers  of  the  two  houses  siirren<lercd,  and  put  lliein- 
selves  under  the  army*s  protection.  The  |>arliament  was  now 
at  their  mercy,  and  they  had  in  their  hands  the  king  and  the  wliolt 
authority  of  tiie  government. 
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The  king,  who  now  saw  the  spirit  of  Uie  army  directed  to 
strenuously  against  his  enemies,  began  to  believe  himsplf  in  tba 
bands  of  bis  friends ;  but  he  was  miserably  deceived.  Cromwell 
had  determined  the  destruction  both  of  kin^  and  parliamem. 
The  eyes  of  Charles  were  soon  opened  to  his  situauon.  Rumors 
were  artfuUy  propagated  of  designs  against  his  life,  of  which  the 
intention  was  to  force  him  to  attempt  an  escape  from  hb  confine* 
mem.  They  had  the  desired  effect;  he  found  means  to  escape 
from  Hampton  Court,  and  to  fly  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  ha 
was  forthwith  detained  a  close  prisoner. 

Here  a  negotiation  was  begun  between  the  kin^  and  the  par* 
liament,  which,  from  the  concessions  made  by  Charles,  had,  at 
first,  every  appearance  of  terminating  this  state  of  anarchy.  He 
agreed  to  resign  to  the  parliament  the  power  over  the  militia  and 
army,  and  the  right  of  raising  money  for  their  support.  He 
agreed  to  abolish  episcopacy;  and  that  for  three  years  the  pres- 
bvterian  form  of  worship  should  take  place;  after  which,  a  lastiu 
plan  should  be  settled  by  the  advice  oi  parliament.  He  resigned 
the  disposal  of  all  the  offices  of  state,  and  the  power  of  creating 
peers  without  consent  of  parliament.  In  short,  he  acquiesced  in 
all  their  demands ;  two  articles  only  excepted ;  to  give  up  hb 
friends  to  punishment,  and  to  abandon  his  own  religious  prin- 
ciples. 

After  a  debate  of  three  days,  the  parliament,  of  whom  a  great 
majority  were  now  most  sincerely  desirous  of  an  accommodation, 
passed  a  vole,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  king's  conces- 
sions were  a  reasonable  foundation  for  the  House  to  proceed  upon 
in  tlie  settlement  of  the  kinsjdom.  The  vote  was  no  sooner  heard« 
than  Cromwell  marched  into  London,  surrounded  the  House  of 
'  Commons,  and  sufTering  none  to  enter  but  his  own  party,  excluded 
about  two  hundred  of  the  members.  Thus  there  remained  about 
sixty  of  the  Independent  party,  sure  and  unanimous  in  their 
intended  measures.  The  vole  agreeing  to  the  king's  concessions 
was  now  rescinded,  and  another  passed,  declaring  it  treason  in  a 
king  to  le\y  war  against  his  parliament,  and  appointing  a  high 
court  of  justice  to  take  trial  of  Charleses  treason.  This  vote 
being  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  was  rejected  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  But  this  mockery  of  a  parliament  was  not  thus 
to  be  stopped  in  their  career.  The  next  vole  was  that  the  Com- 
mons of  En|:Iand  have  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  inde- 
pendent of  either  king  or  peers.  Cromwell  himself  was  ashamed 
of  the  glaring  illescality  of  these  proceedings,  and  apologized  for 
his  conduct  by  declaring  that  he  had  a  divine  impulse  that  ilie  king 
had  been  aliandoned  by  heaven. 

Thus  sixty  fanatical  Independents,  who  had  the  assurance  to 
term  themselves  tlie  Commons  of  England,  and  to  arrogate  tlie 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  pre|)ared  a  spectacle  for  the 
astonishment  of  all   Europe.      The  king  was   brought  to  tml 
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Willi  great  dignity  of  demeanor,  and  with  high  propriety,  he  re* 
fused  to  ratify  the  authority  of  this  illegal  tribunal,  by  answering 
to  those  charges  of  which  he  was  accused,  but  offered  to  vindicate 
publicly  his  conduct  to  his  subjects  and  to  the  world.  A  few  wit- 
nesses being  called,  who  swore  to  his  having  appeared  in  arras 
against  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  sentence  was  passed,  con- 
demning him  to  be  beheaded.  Without  regard  to  the  remon- 
strances of  France,  of  Holland,  and  of  now  repenting  Scotland, 
or  to  the  judgment  formed  of  these  proceedings  by  all  the  Euro* 
pean  nations,  this  sentence  was  earned  into  effect,  and  Charles 
fell  by  the  stroke  of  an  executioner  on  the  30th  day  of  January, 
1649. 

From  this  event,  the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  two  Questions  naturally 
arise:  the  one,  whether  it  is  in  any  case  lawful  for  the  subject  to 
carry  resistance  so  far  as  to  employ  the  sword  against  the  sove- 
reign, or  to  bring  him  to  justice  as  a  delinquent  ;  the  other, 
whether,  in  the  particular  case  of  Charles,  his  subjects  were 
justifiable  in  that  procedure. 

As  to  the  first  question,  I  hold  the  ])rinciple  of  resistance  to  be 
inherent  in  all  government ;  because  it  is  consonant  to  human 
nature,  and  results  from  the  nature  of  government  itself.  Grov- 
emment  is  founded  either  on  superior  force^  which  subjects  every 
thing  to  the  despotic  will  of  the  governor,  or  it  is  founded  on  a 
compacts,  express  or  /act/,  by  which  the  subject  consents  to  be 
ruled,  and  the  prince  to  rule,  according  to  certain  laws  and  regu- 
lations. In  the  former  case  of  a  government  founded  on  force, 
resistance  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  such  a  constitution;  and 
force  is  lawfully  employed  to  dissolve  a  connection  which  owed  its 
existence  to  force.  In  the  case  of  a  government  subsisting  by  an 
express  or  tacit  agreement  between  the  prince  and  subjects,  while 
the  prince  maintains  his  part  of  the  contract  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  those  rules  by  which  it  is  stipulated  that  he  is  to  govern,  resist- 
ance is  unlawful  and  rebellious;  where  he  violates  those  rules, 
resistance  is  legal  and  justifiable.  In  all  governments,  tlierefore, 
the  principle  of  resistance  is  naturally  inherent;  and  if  that  is 
allowed,  I  see  nothing  that  can,  or  that  ought,  to  limit  it  in  degree, 
till  its  purpose  is  accomplished. 

Witli  regard  to  the  second  question,  whether,  in  the  case  of 
Cliarles,  the  subjects  were  justifiable  in  carrying  their  resistance 
so  far  as  to  put  the  sovereign  to  death,  neither,  do  I  apprehend  4t 
diflicult  to  form  a  precise  opinion.  The  narrative  I  ha>'e  given  of 
the  transactions  of  this  reign  leads  to  a  conclusion,  which  is  equally 
remote  from  either  extreme,  eoually  condemnatory  of  the  opinions 
of  the  bigoted  supporters  of  aroitrary  power,  and  the  furious  par- 
tisans of  tl)c  rights  of  the  people.  The  many  violations  of  the 
constitution  by  Charles  I.,  (whether  he  understood  tliem  to  be 
such  or  not  is  notliing  to  the  purpose,)  unquestionably  justified  thai 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  at  length  produced  its 
VOL.  II.  53 
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effect  in  obtaining  such  concessions  from  the  sovereign  as  afforded 
the  utmost  possible  liberty  to  the  subject,  consistent  with  the  idea 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  But  from  the  moment  that  end  was 
attained,  resistance  ceased  to  be  lawfril.  It  could  have  notiiiog 
else  for  its  object  than  the  destruction  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
case  of  Charles,  the  sovereign,  taught  by  severe  experience  that 
the  people  had  rights,  which,  when  arbitrarily  infringed,  they  had 
strength  to  vindicate,  at  length  not  only  gave  them  back  their 
own,  but  yielded  so  much  of  his  lawful  and  constitutional  author- 
ity as  to  leave  himself  little  more  than  the  name  and  shadow  oi 
royalty.  To  insist  on  a  further  abasement  was  illegal  and  inhu* 
man ;  to  push  revenge  the  length  of  a  capital  punishment  was  a 
degree  of  criminality  for  which  there  is  not  an  adequate  term 
of  blame. 

Such  are  the  reflections  which  would  naturally  arise  on  this 
subject  in  an  impartial  breast,  upon  the  supposition  that  Charles 
I.  had  been  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  people  of  England^  or  a  fair  representation  of  them 
in  parliament.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  uho  were  those  that 
took  upon  them  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  what  was  the  nature  of  that  parliament  which  authorized  his 
trial  and  condemnation — a  handful  of  fanatics,  who,  after  expel- 
ling two  hundred  of  the  members  of  parliament,  the  people's 
lawful  representatives,  annulling  a  vote  of  the  house  which  agreed 
to  the  king's  concessions,  passing  another  vote  which  declared  the 
House  of  Peers  a  useless  branch  of  the  constitution,  assumed  to 
themselves  the  whole  legislatjve  and  executive  authority  of  gov- 
ernment. *  The  perversion  of  that  man's  understanding  must  be 
deplorable  indeed,  who,  professing  himself  an  advocate  for  the 
rights  of  mankind,  holds  these  to  be  laudable  exertions  of  virtue 
and  of  patriotism. 
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— Charle«  II.  acknowled^d  Rin|^  in  Scotland  and  Ireland — Manfoia  of  Men* 
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the  Rump  Parliament — Disunion  in  the  Council  of  Officers — General  Monk- 
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Russell,  Sianev,  and  Monmouth — Death  of  Charles — James  II. — Monmouth 
beheaded — Violent  Measurrs  of  James  excite  the  Disgust  of  all  Parties — Wil- 
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That  select  assembly  of  sixty  or  seventy  fanatical  Indepenacnts, 
which  styled  itself  a  parliament,  having  passed  a  vole  which  abol- 
ished the  House  of  Peers  as  a  useless  part  of  the  constitution, 
began  to  think  of  framing  some  rules  and  forms  for  the  administn- 
tion  of  the  government  ;  and  the  ^ore  disinterested  friends  to 
liberty  were  sooiiied  for  some  time  with  their  favorite  system,  a 
republic.  The  Scots,  however,  of  wliom  the  great  majority  had 
yet  an  attachment  to  n?onarchy,  and  who  had  sufficient  reason  for 
being  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  Independents  to  the  English 
Presbvterians,  determined  to  acknowlediro  the  son  of  the  late 
monarch  for  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  with  the  consent  of  par- 
liament they  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king;  but  on  the  express 
condition  of  his  suliscribing  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
Ireland  recognised  him  without  any  conditions. 

The  Scots,  while  ihoy  were  thus  inviting  Charles  to  take  pos- 
session of  one  of  his  pattTnal  kingdoms,  gave  an  example  of  that 
cruel  and  detestable  fanatic  spirit,  which,  to  tlieir  sliaine,  tliey  seem 
to  have  possessed  at  this  time  above  every  other  nation.  James 
Graham,  marquis  of  Montrose,  a  man  wliose  heroism  and  singular 
endowments  of  mind  would  have  rendered  hi|n  an  honor  to  any 
age  or  nation,  had,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  late  monarch,  distin- 
guished himself  in  many  successful  attempts,  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  England,  in  favor  of  tlie  royal  cause.  After  the  king's 
captivity,  when  the  war  was  at  an  end,  he  liad,  at  his  sovereign's 
command,  laid  down  his  arms  and  retired  into  France.  Upon  the 
king's  death,  with  tbe  aid  of  some  foreign  troops,  he  hndea  in  the 
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north  of  Scotland,  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  part}'  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  establishing  the  authority  of  Charles  H.  upon  a 
constitutional  basis,  independent  of  those  servile  conditions  which 
that  party  was  desirous  of  imposing  on  him.  He  expected  to  be 
joined  by  a  large  party  of  the  Highlanders,  but  he  found  the  whole 
country  fatigued  with  the  recent  disorders,  and  much  indisposed 
to  renew  hostilities.  In  the  mearuime  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  large  body  of  the  Covenanters,  and,  taken  by  surprise  with 
an  inferior  force,  he  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  His  fate 
was  attended  with  every  circumstance  of  insolence  and  cruelly, 
which  distinguishes  revenge  in  the  meanest,  of  souls.  He  died 
upon  a  gibbet,  and  his  limbs  were  distributed  through  the  principal 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  he  whom  one  of  the  most  pene- 
trating judges  of  character  (the  cardinal  de  Retz,  who  intimately 
knew  him)  declares  to  have  been  one  of  those  heroes  of  whom 
there  are  no  longer  any  remains  in  the  world,  and  who  are  only 
to  be  met  with  in  the  narratives  of  ancient  history. 

Meantime  Charles,  who  had  no  other  resource,  betook  himself 
to  Scotland,  and  was  obliged,  however  unwiUingly,  to  accede  to 
every  condition  that  was  proposed  to  him.  Fairfax,  general  of 
the  parliament,  had  resigned  all  command  of  the  army,  and  Crom- 
well, who  was  now  commander-in-chief,  after  a  successful  expedi- 
tion into  Ireland  to  quell  the  party  of  the  royalisfe  in  that  country, 
marched  with  16,000  men  into  Scotland,  against  his  old  friends 
and  allies  the  Covenanters,  who,  now  that  Charles  had  subscribed 
to  their  terms,  had  become  his  firm  adherents.  They  were  much 
superior  to  Cromweirs  armyin  number  of  their  troops,  but  were 
as  much  inferior  in  point  of  discipline.  They  were  defeated  at 
Dunbar  in  a  decisive  engagement  ;  and  Charles,  soon  after  retreat- 
ing into  Ensjland  in  hopes  to  unite  the  royah'sts  in  liiat  country  in 
his  favor,  Cromwell  immediately  followed,  and  attacking  the  royal 
army  at  Worccsier,  then  extremely  inconsiderable  in  their  num- 
bers, cut  ihcm  entirely  to  pieces.  Charles  lied  in  disguise  through 
the  western  couniies  of  England,  continually  uursued,  encountering 
for  above  forty  days  a  most  romantic  series  ol*  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties, and  often  relying  for  safety  on  the  meanest  peasants,  whose 
fidelity  he  found  unshaken,  notwiiiisianding  the  immense  rewards 
which  were  oll'ered  for  his  discovery.  At  lengtii  he  found  a  vessel 
whicii  conveyed  him  to  the  coast  of  Frai.oe. 

Cromwell  in  the  meantime  returned  in  triumph  to  London. 
The  republican  parliament  began  now  to  make  their  government 
truly  lespectahle,  by  th(?  greatness  of  those  designs  which  they 
formed,  and  the  vigor  with  which  they  pursued  them.  A  scheme 
was  proposed  to  the  stales  of  Holland  upon  the  death  of  the 
stadilinkier,  William  11.,  for  an  union  and  coalition  between  the 
two  republics.  It  wa-;  not  relished  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  bet- 
ter plea>ed  to  maintain  their  own  independence  ;  and  tiie  parlia- 
ment   of   England,   piqued  at  their    refusal,   immediately   declared 
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war  against  them.  The  namgaiion  act  was  passed,  which  pro- 
hibited all  foreigners  from  importing  into  England  in  their  snips 
any  commodity  which  was  not  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  their 
own  country ;  an  act  which  struck  heavily  against  the  Dutch, 
because  their  country  produces  few  commodities  ;  and  their  com- 
merce consists  chiefly  in  being  the  factors  of  other  nations.  This 
statute  was  in  another  way  bjineficial  to  the  English,  by  obliging 
ihem  to  cultivate  maritime  commerce,  from  which  they  have 
derived  the  greatest  part  of  their  national  wealth.  In  this  war, 
which  was  most  ably  maintained  on  both  sides — under  Blake,  the 
English  admiral,  and  Van  Tromp  and  de  Ruyler,  admirals  of  the 
Hollanders — the  English,  on  the  whole,  had  a  clear  superiority ; 
the  Dutch  were  cut  off  entirely  from  the  cominjrre  of  the  Chan- 
nel ;  their  fislieries  were  totally  sinponded,  and  above  sixteen 
hundred  of  their  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

4  The  parliament,  glorying  in  these  successes,  \\4iich  were  so 
uch  to  the  honor  of  the  Republic,  began  to  find  themselves 
independent  of  Cromwell  and  the  army,  and  determined  on  a 
reduction  of  the  land  forces,  which,  while  they  found  themselves 
so  powerful  at  sea,  were  only  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the 
nation.  This  measure,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  am- 
bition of  Cromwell,  was  prevented  by  him  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  Many  circumstances  had  of  late  been  observed,  which 
discovered  the  selfish  aims  of  this  ainbiiious  man  ;  yet  so  great 
was  his  influence  with  the  army  iliai  he  readily  found  agents  to 
cooperate  with  him  in  ever)'  scheme  wiiich  he  proposed. 

Calling  a  council  of  his  officer*!,  a  remonstrance  was  framed, 
to  be  presented  to  the  parliament,  rcmlndin:^  them  that  it  was 
averse  to  the  spirit  of  a  demorrary  that  any  set  of  magistrates 
should  be  perpetual,  and  desiring  that  tliey  mizht  imnieilialely 
think  of  di>solvine,  after  issuins^  writs  for  the  election  of  a  new 
parliament.  This  appliration,  it  n)ny  be  Imagined,  met  with  a 
sharp  reply,  whieii  was  notliinij  mortr  than  wlial  Cromwell  wished 
and  expected.  Before  the  Mnallesl  hint  had  iran-^pired  of  his 
desii^n,  he  now  presented  himself  with  three  Inindred  soldiers  at 
the  door  of  ihf?  liuu"^**  of  Commons.  L'^nvini;  his  cuards  with- 
out, he  took  his  seal  for  some  time  and  li-i'e  i»»d  to  thfir  debates ; 
then  rising  hastily  up:  ''I  jtidire,"  said  li",  *'this  parliaineni  to 
Ik?  ripe  for  dissolution,  (takiii^j  o:ie  of  the  lut'inh  t*;  hy  the  cloak.) 
VoH,^^  said  he,  *^  are  a  u  horernn^t  t  ;  (lo  another)  you  are  a 
drunkard,  and  (to  a  third)  you  are  an  extortioner.  Tlw  I-,ortl 
hath  done  with  you,  i:et  you  gone,  you  are  no  longer  a  parlia- 
ment.** Then  stampin*^  with  his  ff)ot,  whirh  was  a  sii:n:d  for  the 
soltliers  to  enter,  '*  //rr^,'*  said  he,  pointitij;  to  the  mace  which 
laV  O.I  the  table,  *' lake  away  that  fool's  bauble  :'*  then  ordering 
the  soldiers  to  drive  all  the  memlnTS  otit  of  the  house,  lie 
locked  the  door  himself,  put  the  key  into  his  |)Ocket,  and  went 
home  to  his  lodgings  in  VVhitelmll.     Thus,  by  one  of  the  boldest 
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actions  recorded  in  hbtory,  the  fiixnous  RepdbGc  nf 
which  had  subsisted  four  years  and  three  morals^  wn7i 
VOL  one  moment.  This  measure^  which  has  drawn  apoa  Ofiiar 
CromweU  the  execrations  of  the  violent  partbans  of  VkeUff  as 
it  dispelled  that  fine  delusion  of  a  pttriotic  motive^  to  wUdi  thef 
would  gbuUv  have  attributed  the  eztincdon  of  monarchy  m  im 
|ierson  of  vharlo^  was  reg^ed  by  the  Jriends  of  Uie  coostiaiH 
uon  irith  hi^  sads&ction ;  and  they  now  made  the  most  flatteriag 
comments  on  the  necessary  instabdity  and  fundanaental  wer*  ~ 
ct  afl  mtems  of  government  which  owe  their  existence  to 
ttsd  violence. 

Tet  Cromwell,  thus  become  absolute  master  of  the  wbola 
power,  civil  and  military,  of  the  three  kingdoms,  thought  it  neoea-^ 
sary  to  leave  the  nation  some  shadow,  some  phantom  of  liberq^. 
It  was  proper  that  diere  should  be  the  appearance  of  a  paria 
ment;  and  he  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  nis  council  of  offieetSi 
summoned  one  hundred  and  tweikqr-eight  persons  from  the  (fifier* 
ent  towns  and  counties  of  England,  five  from  Scotland,  and  six 
from  Ireland,  to  assemble  at  Westminster,  mth  powixr  to  exefCfsa 
l^ishtive  authority  for  fifteen  months.  These,  who  were  chieilf 
a  set  of  low  &natical  mechanics,  anabaptists  and  indepeodeaia, 
were  in  scorn  denominated  by  the  people  Barebones's  Parfiameali 
from  the  name  of  one  of  their  most  violent  and  active  meaaknSt 
Praisesod  Barebones,  a  leather-seller.  This  assembly^  wiMaa 
shametul  ignorahce,  meanness,  and  absurdity  of  conduct  reodegad 
them  useless  and  contemptible  both  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation, 
voluntarily  dissolved  themselves  by  a  vote  after  a  session  of  five 
months.  A  few  of  the  members  who  dissented  from  this  meas* 
ure  continuing  to  occupy  the  House  of  Commons,  Cromwell  sent 
one  of  his  officers  to  turn  them  out.  This  officer,  a  colonel 
White,  entering  the  house,  demanded  what  they  were  doing 
there:  the  chairman  answered,  "They  were  seeking  the  Lord." 
"  Then,"  said  White,  "you  may  go  elsewhere,  for  to  my  certain 
knowledge  the  Lord  has  not  been  here  these  many  years ;"  so 
saying,  he  turned  them  out  of  doors.  Thus  the  supreme  power 
became  now  vested  in  the  council  of  officers.  These,  who  were 
at  Cromwell's  absolute  disposal,  nominated  him  Lord  Protector 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  He  was  installed  in  die  palace  of  White* 
hall,  declared  to  hold  his  office  for  life,  and  an  instrument  was 
prepared,  granting  to  him  the  right  of  making  peace,  war,  and 
alliances,  and  authorizing  a  standing  army  to  be  kept  up  of  30,000 
men  for  the  support  of  government.  He  was  obliged  by  the  same 
instrument  to  assemble  a  parliament  every  three  years.  Thus  the 
nation  found  that,  after  all  their  struggles,  they  had  only  exchanged 
one  master  for  another,  and  in  point  of  real  freedom,  it  was  confe^ed 
by  the  partisans  of  the  revolution  themselves,  that  this  change  was 
nothing  for  the  better. 

The  administration  of  Cromwell   was  arbitrary,  vigorous,  and 
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spirited ;  the  nation  was  loaded  with  enormous  taxes  ;  but  the 
national  character  was  high  and  respectable.  He  finished  the 
war  with  Holland,  and  compelled  the  Dutch  to  yield  to  the 
English  the  honor  of  the  flag,  besides  obliging  them  to  pay  to  the 
East  India  Company  £85,000  as  a  compensation  for  their  losses. 
The  glory  of  the  English  arms  at  sea  was  nobly  sustained  by 
Blake — a  zealous  republican  indeed,  and  consequently  an  enemy 
of  all  usurped  power — but  a  man  who  loved  his  country,  ajid  knew 
that  his  duty  called  him  to  maintain  its  interest  whatever  might  be 
the  state  of  the  government. 

Yet  amidst  these  successes  abroad,  tlie  protector  found  his 
situation  at  home  extremely  uneasy.  His  parliaments  were  re- 
fractory, and  he  was  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  violent 
method  of  excluding,  by  a  guard  at  the  door,  such  of  the  mem- 
bers as  he  knew  to  be  disaffected  to  him.  At  length,  by  using 
every  art  to  influence  the  elections,  and  to  fill  the  house  wi'h  his 
sure  friends,  he  got  one  parliament  so  perfectly  to  his  mind,  thai 
a  vote  was  proposed  and  ptissed  for  investing  the  protector  with 
the  dignity  of  king^  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  him  on  that  subject,  and  overcome  any  scruples  which  he 
might  have  on  that  score.  But  Cromwell's  scruples  were  not 
violent;*   he  had  other  objections  than  what  proceeded  from  his 

•  It  appears,  from  a  very  curious  convorwtion,  which  took  place /<nir  vcart 
before  tliM  Tole  of  ihe  parliament,  between  Oomwel!  and  Whitrlocke,  ^reported 
by  the  Ultrr  in  his  Memorial*,)  tiiat  Cn)mwell  was  moat  earnestly  dctiroui  of 
the  title  of  king;  and  that,  allh'>ii;jh  he  put  that  desire  chiefly  on  tne  ip-ound  of 
unitinj^  the  discordant  coimcils  and  conlrollm;»  the  factions  ot'  the  parhimentAry 
leaders,  it  was  chiefly  the  motive  of  his  own  pergonal  saffly,  and  Uie  security  of 
his  u««urped  power,  that  in  reality  influenced  him  to  desire  that  title  and  dimity- 
The  f  »ll'iwinij  i*  a  short  part  of  that  most  extraordinary  conversiti'm.  Cromwell 
takes  Whitel«"cke  aside,  and  bejrins  by  complimentin<T  him  highly,  both  on  his 
wisdom  and  abilities,  and  on  his  firm  attachment  and  fidelity  to  himself.  Then 
h"  piclures,  in  wtroiij  wordii,  the  instability  of  that  power  which  their  partv  had, 
wiln  ISO  niii'^h  lal)or  and  etpen»e  of  blo<xl,  acquired  ;  that  the  nrnjy  was  divided 
into  factiims.  and  hostile  to  the  parliament;  and  that  the  latter  S4v*med  to  hare 
n  »  other  aim  than  to  en;:r«»si  for  their  own  members  all  ortices  of  honor  or  pro- 
tit;  while,  b«'in;j  the  supn'ine  power,  they  were  under  no  control  and  liable  to  no 
account.  "  In  short,"  adds  Cromwell,  **  there  is  no  hope  of  a  jfr»od  «ettlemcnt, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  fear,  that  what  the  f x>rd  hath  done  so  £»<• 
rioui»ly  for  them  and  us  will  be  all  apiin  destroyed  :  we  all  for^*t  (Jod,  and  God 
will  forget  us  and  give  us  up  to  confusion  ;  and  these  men  will  help  it  on  if  thev 
be  suffered  to  proceed  in  tneir  ways :  tomt*  course  must  be  thought  on  to  cmv 
and  restrain  them,  or  ire  »kail  be  ruintd  by  them. 

**  Whitelocke  — We  ounelres  hare  acknowledged  them  the  fupreme  power, 
and  taken  our  commissions  and  authority  from  tnem ;  and  how  to  restrain  and 
curb  them  aAer  this,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  oat  a  way  for  it 

"  Cromwell. —  iVluU  if  a  man  tkmdd  takf  upon  him  to  be  king? 

"  Whitelocke. — I  tltink  Uiat  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

"  Crorn well. —Why  think  you  so '     ^ 

*'  Whitelocke. — As  t »  your  own  person.  Ihe  title  of  king  wotild  be  of  no  ad- 
ranlag*',  U*cauae  you  have  the  full  kingly  power  in  you  already,  coneerning 
the  militia,  an  you  are  general.  As  to  the  n  )minition  of  civil  officeni,  those 
%kh'»Mi  you  think  fltest  are  seldom  refused,  and  although  you  har*»  no  negative 
\«Mfi'    in   ihe    it^S'ti'i';   «»|*  liwi.   yrl  what  t«hi   dmlik**  will    wA  et«ilv  i»»*   earned  ; 

\  *  *  a 

and  the  tales  are  .ilready  i»rtt'.«d.  and  in   yoii  j»osrr  t  •  di-tp^we  iJie  in-^fM-v  r»»sed 
•As  to  lorei/n  ttrtirs,  thou  »h  th-  cerem  mial  applical*  »n  W  to  tlie  p4rii-i.t*ent,  yH 
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owo  inclinatioiis.  He  dreaded  the  resentmeot  of  the  araqr.  A 
majority  of  the  officers  had  sigoed  a  remoostraoce  agpinst  this 
measure;  and  it  was  reported  that  many  of  them  hM  entered 
ioto  an  engagement  to  put  him  to  death  if  ever  be  shouM  accept 
the  crown.  Even  his  own  family,  his  son-in-law  and  brotberHD- 
law,  entreated  him  to  refuse  that  dangerous  offer,  and  threatened 
to  resign  their  commissions  and  withdraw  themselves  from  Us 
senrice.  At  length  Cromwell,  with  much  reluctance,  was 
obliged  to  refuse  that  dignity  which  he  most  anxiou^  desired, 
and  had  taken  such  unconmion  measures  to  attain.*  Ti>  console 
him  for  his  mortifying  disappointment,  the  parliament  confirmed 
bis  title  of  protector,  to  which  they  added  a  perpetual  revenue, 
and  the  rignt  of  appointing  his  successor.  They  gave  bim 
authority  likewise  to  name  a  house  of  peers,  and  he  issued  writs 
to  sixty  members,  among  whom  were  five  or  six  of  the  <dd 
nobility,  some  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune,  and  the  rest 

the  ezpeelatkm  of  ^pood  or  bad  succew  i»  from  your  Ezoellency ;  and  partienlar 
■oticitationi  of  foreign  miniitera  are  made  to  yon  only.  So  uat  I  apprehend, 
indeed,  leaa  enyy  and  dan^r  and  pomp,  bat  not  leaa  ^wer  and  real  oppottnnitM 
of  doing  good  in  yoor  bemg  general  than  would  be  if  yoo  bad  ammied  the  tilli 
of  king. 

"  Cromwell. — I  ha?e  heard  aome  of  voar  profetaion  obaenre,  that  he  who  ia 
aetnally  king,  (whether  by  election  or  by  deaeent,)  yet  being  onoe  king,  all 
acta  done  by  him  as  king  are  Uwfal  and  jnatifiable,  aa  by  any  kimr  who  hnlh 
the  crown  b?  inheritance  Trom  hia  forefathera ;  and  that  by  an  act  of  parliameot 
in  Henry  Vll.'s  time,  it  ia  lafer  for  those  who  act  ander  a  king,  be  hia  title 
what  it  will,  than  for  those  who  act  under  any  other  power.  And  surely  the 
power  of  a  king  is  so  great  and  high,  and  so  universal]^  understood  and  rever^ 
enced  by  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  the  title  of  it  might  not  only  indemniiy, 
in  a  great  measure,  those  that  act  under  it,  but  likewise  be  of  great  use  and 
advantage  in  such  times  as  these  to  curb  the  insolences  of  those  whom  the  present 
powers  cannot  control." 

Whitelocke  replies,  that  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  Uiis  in  general,  the 
assumption  of  this  title  bv  Cromwell  would  be  attended  with  danger  both  to 
himself  and  his  friends;  that  he  would  lose  the  favor  of  the  whole  of  the  repub- 
lican party ;  and,  as  the  question  would  come  simply  to  be  whether  Stuart  or 
Cromwell  should  be  kin^,  a  new  civil  war  would  follow,  and  the  great  majority 
would  side  with  the  ancient  line.  Finally,  he  propoiii*s  tlial  Cromwell  shou2<! 
make  a  treaty  with  Charles,  and  secure  for  himself  as  hii^h  a  station  as  he  chose, 
while  such  bounds  might  be  set  to  the  monarchical  authority  as  would  be  best 
for  the  nation's  liberties.  In  conclusion  Whitelocke  adds,  that  Cromwell  seemed 
displeased  with  this  counsel,  and  that  his  carriage  towards  him  was  altered  frutn 
that  time,  and  he  not  long  af\er  found  an  opportunity  to  send  him  out  of  the  way 
by  an  honorable  emnlojment,  that  he  mi^ht  be  no  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  de- 
signs.— Whitehxske  Memorials,  Anno  U)i&. 

The  following  anecdote,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Harry  Neville,  one 
of  the  council  of  state,  is  found  in  the  life  of  that  author.  "  Cromwell  having 
a  design  to  set  up  himself,  and  brin^  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  sent  for 
aome  of  the  chief  city  divines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  conscieiMC  to  be 
determined  by  their  advice.  Amonir  these  was  the  leading  Mr.  Calamy.  who 
▼ery  boldly  opposed  the  project  of  CroniweH's  single  government,  and  offered 
to  prove  it  both  unlawful  and  impracticable.     Cromwrell  answered  readily  upor 


nine,  and  put  the  sword  in  the  tenth  man*s  hand— would  not  that  do  the  traai- 
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officers  who  had  risen  from  the  meanest  profess Dns.  But  none 
of  the  old  nobility  would  deign  to  accept  of  a  seat  in  this  motley 
assembly  :  and  by  naming  so  many  of  hb  friends  to  sit  in  the 
upper  house,  the  protector  found  he  had  lost  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  now  began  to  dispute  and  oppose  all 
his  measures.  Enraged  at  his  disappointment,  he  hastily  dissolved 
this  parliament,  as  he  had  done  several  of  the  preceding. 

At  length,  a  prey  to  disquietude  and  chagrin,  and  haunted  by 
continual  fears  of  attempts  against  his  life,*  the  tumult  of  his  mind 
gradually  preyed  upon  a  strong  bodily  constitution,  and  brought 
on  a  mortal  disease,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1658. 

He  had  nominated  his  son  Richard  to  succeed  him  in  the 
protectorate,  a  man  in  every  respect  opposite  to  his  father ;  of  no 
genius,  ability,  or  judgment ;  and  possessed  of  mild  and  humane 
dispositions.  He  was,  from  the  beginning  of  his  government,  the 
sport  of  factions.  He  was  unable  either  to  command  resoect 
from  the  army,  or  compliance  from  the  parliament.  Some  ol  the 
principal  officers,  among  whom  was  his  own  brother-in-law,  Fleet- 
wood, formed  cabals  against  his  authority,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
demand,  in  an  imperious  manner,  that  he  would  dissolve  his  par- 
liament, and  trust  solely  to  his  council  of  officers.  Richard  had 
the  weakness  to  comply  with  their  reauest,  and  he  dismissed  thtt 
assembly  which  was  the  sole  support  of*  his  pitiful  authority.  He 
found  now  that  he  was  virtually  dethroneo,  and  he  soon  after 
signed  his  demission  in  form.  His  brother  Henry,  who  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  man  of  the  same  pacific  dispositions,  soon 
after  imitated  his  example,  and  resigned  his  government ;  and 
thus  fell  at  once  into  their  original  obscurity  the  family  of  the 
Crom wells,  which  had  raised  itself  to  a  height  above  that  of  the 
sovereigns  of  their  country.  The  council  of  officers  were  now 
possessed  of  the  supreme  power  ;  but  wishing  to  show  some  respect 
to  the  remains  of  a  constitution,  they  collected  together  as  many 
as  could  be  found  of  that  nominal  parliament  which  had  tried  and 
put  the  king  to  death.     This  assembly,  grown  now  both  odious 


•The  sitiLition  of  Cmmirrll  •oiw*  lime  befari»  hit  death  wo  extremely  di*- 
qaietin(^  The  UwfulneM  of  patting  to  death  a  tyrant  waa  a  docthoe  that  Im 
him«elf'  had  done  his  utinoct  tn  inculcate ;  hit  in'irdmaie  ambition  prereDtiac 
him  from  f«>reaeeing  ita  necraurj  application  to  his  own  usurped  autoohtj.  A 
?erT  able  pamphlet  was  publish<»d,  entitled  '*  Killing  no  Murder,"  in  which  tiM 
antnor  propounded  three  tnjeslions  for  discussion;  Til,  1.  Whether  the  Lofd 
ProtecU>r  was  a  tyrant'  2.  If  be  be,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  do  justice  opoQ 
him  without  solemnity  ;  that  if,  to  kill  him '  3.  If  it  be  lawful,  whether  it  m 
likely  to  prnrr  profitable  to  the  Commonweslth '  all  which  ooestions  were  re- 
•olred  in  the  alfirmatire,  and  the  conclusion  was  enforced  with  oncocnmcHi 
powers  of  cUiquence  and  of  arruinent  This  book  was  written  br  captain  Titua, 
under  the  feigned  name  of  Wuliam  Allen.  Cromwell  was  deeply  impreesed  by 
thit  performance  ;  hr  saw  the  increasing  discontents  of  the  nation,  the  growing 
diaanrction  of  the  army,  and  even  aa  alienalioa  of  his  own  kindred  and  relaitonfc 
Hit  mind  became  tortured  with  aaxietj,  and  a  fover  of  tiw  apicils  tMotdy  wIMh 
Itminaltd  his  lift. 
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and  contemptible,  was  tenned  by  the  people  the  ''Rump  Parfia- 
mentv"  Its  measures  giving  offence  to  the  council  of  officers  who 
assembled  it,  they  very  speedily  dissolved  it. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  disorder  and  anarchy  that 
at  this  time  prevailed  universally  m  the  nation.  The  govemmeot 
of  Cromwell,  vi^rous  and  spirited  as  it  was,  had  beoi  m  the 
main  very  prejudicial  to  the  solid  interests  of  the  kingdom.  The 
national  taxes  during  Us  administration  had,  one  year  with  another, 
amounted  to  twelve  millions  sterling ;  a  sum  to  which  never  an^ 
thing  nearly  equal  had  been  hitherto  raised  by  the  crown.  His 
expenses  for  spies  and  secret  intelli|ence  are  estimated  at  no  less 
.than  £60,000  sterling  a  year.  He  left  upon  the  nation  above 
two  millions  of  debt,  though  he  found  in  the  treasury  above 
£  500,000,  and  in  stores  to  the  amount  of  £  700,000.  The  army, 
which  was  the  main  support  of  his  government,  and  which 
amounted  to  60,000,  sometimes  80,000  men,  kept  in  constant 
pay,  was  a  most  expensive  drain  to  the  revenue.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  protector,  the  sole  authority  of  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  this  standing  army,  of  which  the  principal  leaders  began  to 
aim,  each  for  himself,  at  playing  the  same  part  which  bad  raised 
Cromwell  to  the  supreme  power.  Matters  ran  so  high,  that 
nothine  less  than  a  new  civil  war  was  apprehended,  and  the  nation 
looked  forward  with  desj>air  to  a  series  ol  calamities  which  seemed 
to  have  no  end.  In  this  state  of  affairs  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  began  earnestly  to  desire  the 
restoration  of  their  ancient  form  of  government. 

George  Monk,  one  of  Cromwell's  generals,  commanded  at  this 
time  the  army  in  Scotland,  and  by  means  of  that  authority  he 
secretly  planned  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  monarch,  for  which 
he  found  the  most  favorable  dispositions  in  the  nation.  The 
tyranny  of  the  council  of  officers  becoming  every  day  more  intol- 
erable, Monk  marched  his  army  into  England,  and  declared  tlmt 
it  was  his  resolution  to  compose  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom,  by 
bringing  about  the  election  of  a  free  parliament.  This  measure, 
which  the  republican  party  knew  to  be  equivalent  to  calling  back 
the  king,  was  most  violently  opposed  ;  but  Monk  was  seconded 
by  the  nation,  and  even  the  army  began  to  abandon  their  repub- 
lican leaders.  After  eveiy  attempt  to  excite  a  new  civil  war, 
which  was  their  last  resource,  they  were  obliged  to  agree  to  the 
proposed  measure,  and  a  free  parliament  was  assembled.  Here 
matters  did  not  long  remain  doubtful,  an  envoy  from  Charles  hav- 
ing presented  a  declaration,  by  which  he  promised  a  full  indemnity 
to  all  his  former  opponents,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  the 
parliament  should  name,  besides  full  liberty  of  conscience ;  and 
payment  to  the  troops  of  all  their  arrears.  The  message  was 
received  with  transports  of  joy,  and  Charles  II.  was  proclaimed 
king,  amidst  the  universal  acclamations  of  his  people,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  1660. 
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This  period  of  the  Restoration  was  tlie  proper  time  to  have 
settled  the  respective  rights  of  the  crown  and  people  upon  a  fixed 
and  permanent  hasis,  and  it  was  proposed  in  parliament  by  some 
of  tlie  wisest  and  most  politic  of  its  members;  but  the  great 
majority  were  so  impatient,  that  they  could  not  bear  the  thouehts 
of  a  lengthened  negotiation,  and  blindly  chose  to  repose  implicit 
confidence  on  their  sovereign's  ^ood  dispositions. 

The  parliament  settled  on  the  crown  a  revenue  of  twelve  hun- 
dred thousMid  pounds.  The  troops  were  paid  and  discliarged, 
and  only  f)ve  thousand  men,  with  some  garrisons,  were  retained, 
as  a  standing  military  force.  Eleven  regicides,  excepted  by  par- 
liament from  the  general  indemnity,  were  tried  and  brought  to 
justice;  and  th^ise  men  died  with  the  intrepidity  and  constancy  of 
martvrs. 

The  reign  ni  Charles  II.  was  the  era  of  gaiety  and  splendor, 
but  not  of  honor  to  the  nation.  Never  was  there  a  more  sudden 
revolution  in  tl^  manners  of  a  court  tlian  what  took  place  upon 
the  Restoration.  Instead  of  that  savage  gloom,  the  consequence 
of  fanaticism,  an-f  a  rude  austerity  of  manners,  the  new  monarch 
diffused  around  htn  an  air  of  ease  and  merriment,  a  taste  for  show 
and  magnificence,  and  all  that  relish  for  luxury  and  voluptuousness 
which  distinguished  the  court  of  France  at  the  same  period.  But 
the  French  monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  amidst  all  his  relish  for  luxury 
and  magnificence,  was  influenced  by  the  prevailing  passion  oif 
aggrandizing  his  Icmgdom  and  studying  the  national  glory  as  wdl 
as  his  private  plu^sures.  Clwrles,  on  the  contrary,  voluptuous 
and  prodigal,  caned  to  such  a  height  his  love  of  pleasure  as 
materially  to  inter N;re  with  the  cares  of  government.  From  a 
total  want  of  pccioomy,  his  expenses  constantly  exceeded  his 
revenue ;  he  was  t-ver  dependent  on,  and  begging  from  his  parlia- 
ments, and  was  obLi^cd  to  recur  to  expedients  dishonorable  to  the 
nation  to  supply  the  private  wants  of  the  crown.  After  dissipating 
the  portion  of  his  wife,  Catharine  of  Porluc^al,  aii:l  200,000  crowns 
which  liad  been  givoti  him  by  Franco,  he  sold  Dunkirk,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reig.i.  to  Louis  XIV.,  for  £400,000  sterling; 
a  transaction  no  less  displeasing  to  the  Knglish  tluin  agreeable  to  the 
French,  to  whom  tliat  pidcc  was  a  most  important  acquisition. 

A    new    war    was    kindled    between    England   and    the   Dutch, 

(irincipally  from  their  being  rivaU  in  maritime  commerce.  The 
louse  of  Commons  was  desirous  of  a  war,  and  Charles  under- 
took it,  after  they  had  granted  him  a  subsidv  larger  tiran  had  ever 
been  voted,  amounting  to  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  By 
the  vigor  and  prudent  foresight  of  the  grand  pensionar)',  John  die 
Will,  the  Dutch  were  in  a  most  formidable  state  of  defence.  TJie 
English  fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fortv-four  sail,  was 
commanded  by  the  king's  brother,  James  duke  of  York,  and  under 
him  by  prince  Rupert  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  Louis  XIV., 
then  engaged  in  a  defensiTe  alliance  with  the  states,  determined 
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to  take  an  active  part  (of  their  support,  and  England  was  now 
nvolved  in  a  war  both  with  France  and  Holland.  After  several 
desperate  but  indecisive  enea^ments,  England  benn  to  percmve 
that  this  war  promised  nothmg  but  expense  and  bloodsbed.  A 
ph^y  which  was  then  raging  in  London,  consumed  above  100,000 
of  Its  inhabitants:  *  a  most  dreadful  fire,  happening  almost  at  the 
same  time,  bad  'reduced  almost  the  whole  <n  the  city  to  adies; 
and  amidst  so  many  calamities  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  war- 
like ardor  of  the  nation  should  be  considerably  abated*  A  do- 
Etiation  was  carried  on  at  Breda,  and  a  peace  was  concluded 
tween  the  belligerent  powers  in  1667.  By  the  treaq^  of  Breda, 
New  York  was  securea  to  the  Endish,  tlie  Isle  of  rolerone,  in 
the  EbsX  Indies,  to  the  Dutch,  and  Acadia,  m  North  America,  to 
the  French. 

An  unsuccessful  war  is  in  England  constantly  attended  widi 
strone  marks  of  the  public  odium  to  those  who  are  believed  to 
have  been  its  advisers  and  conductors.  The  chanceDor  Ctaren- 
don,  a  man  equally  respectable  for  his  virtue  and  integri^  as  ibr 
his  eminent  abilities,  oad  at  this  time  fallen  under  the  popular 
displeasure,  as  beine  the  king's  first  minister.  It  is  certain  that  he 
had  disapproved  of  the  Dutch  war,  but  he  had  advised  the  sale 
of  DunkirK,  which  was  a  measure  still  mojre  odious.  He  was 
impeached  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  treason,  and  coademned 
to  perpetual  exile.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  m  France, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  composition  of  his  History  of  die  Civil 
Wars  of  England,  a  work  which  will  live  for  ever.\\ 

England,  scarcely  reconciled  to  the  Dutch,  mM  formed  with 
them,  in  conjunction  with  Sweden,  a  triple  alliances  to  oppose  tlie 
successes  of  Louis  XIV.  against  the  Spanish  monarchy  in  the 
Low  Countries;  and  the  consequence  of  this  triple  alliance  was 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  victorious  career  of  the  French  monarch, 
und  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year 
1663. 

The  domestic  administration  of  Charles  II.  was  far  from  being 
tranquil.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  guided  by  very  bad  coun- 
sellors. His  connections  with  France  had  been  extremely  disa- 
!^recable  to  tne  nation;  his  schemes  of  absolute  goverument,  the 
avorable  disposition  he  showed  to  the  catholics,  and  his  allowing 
himself  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  advice  of  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  York,  who  was  avowedly  of  that  religion, — all  these  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  furnish  grounds  for  complaint  and  dis- 
satisfaction. The  terrors  of  popery  were  now  revived,  and  the 
loudest  complaints  resounded  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 
A  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  for  imposing  a  test  oath  on  all 

*  Se«  AccouQt  of  the  Ejected  Clergy  annexed  to  the  Life  of  Baxter,  bj  Cal- 
«iiiT»  vol.  iii.y  pp.  33,  34 ;  wliere  there  is  a  progn^niTe  acooant  of  the  inemie 
and  decrease  of  thia  dreadful  distemper  from  week  to  week,  darinf  the  j<Mr 
ld66. 
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who  should  enjoy  any  public  office.  They  were  obliged  to  take 
the  sacrament  in  the  established  church,  and  to  abjure  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  new  law, 
to  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  give  his  consent,  his  brother 
James,  duke  of  York,  lost  his  office  of  high  admiral.* 

But  these  concessions  did  not  quiet  the  general  fears  and  dis 
contents.  A  worthless  impostor,  one  Titus  Oaies,  who  had  more 
than  once  changed  his  religion,  now  set  the  whole  nation  in  a 
ferment,  by  the  discover)'  of  a  pretended  plot  of  the  catholics. 
He  asserted  that  the  pope,  claiming  the  sovereignty  of  England, 
had  entrusted  the  exercise  of  his  power  to  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
already  got  patents  for  the  principal  oHices  of  the  kingdom  ;  that 
fifty  Jesuits  had  undertaken  tlmt  the  kins;  should  l>e  assassinated, 
and  the  crown  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  York,  wlw,  if  he  declined 
it,  was  likewise  to  be  murdered  ;  that  tlie  Jesuits,  who  it  was 
supposed  had  already  almost  reduced  London  to  ashes  in  the  late 
dreadful  fire,  liad  planned  anotlier  fire  and  massacre,  with  which 
they  intended  to  begin  the  execution  of  their  project. 

These  most  extraordinary  chimeras  received,  however,  some 
countenance  from  circumstances.  The  duko  of  York's  secretary 
was  seized,  and  among  his  papers  a  variety  of  letters  being  found 
between  him  and  tlie  king  ol  France's  confessor  and  the  pope's 
nuncio,  which  proved  nothing  ebe  hut  a  very  indiscreet  zeal  (br 
the  Romish  religion,  it  was  easy  to  put  such  constnictions  on  this 
correspondence  as  to  strengthen  Gates 's  stciry  of  the  conspiracy. 
The  informer  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  with  a  pension 
of  £  1200  sterling,  a  reward  which  was  sufficient  to  incite  another 
villain,  one  Bedl(K*,  to  act  the  same  part,  and  to  add  yet  more 
circumstances  of  horror  to  tliis  conspiracy,  of  which  bin  narrative 
tallied  in  the  n)ain  with  that  of  Oaies.f  The  popular  frenzy  wis 
Inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  parliament  (lartook  of  the 
Z'Mieral  madness,  and  a  n^jw  lest  was  proposed,  by  which   j>opery 


*  It  ii«  t  ctiriont    ftrt,  that   test-oatkt  %Tf  «•  old   &■  the  time*  of  thr  ■nrimt 
Athfni-in«.     SiohfPii«  inf«irm«  ii«,  thai  thrr*  was  a  particular  law  at   AthnWy 
obhijmir  ev«Tv  ritiz<»n,  l>«»f.ir»»  hi«  adini»ti'»n  to  any  public  otTTcf,  t<)  lakr  an  oatb. 
**  that  h'*  w»>ulil  dcfrnd  x\i-  allam,  and  conforwi  hinnn-If  U)  llic  rchi;i<>ua  rilra  « 
hi«  roiintry." 

*  Thr  followinjj  firt  nhnwa  how  innrli  th*  «•  mo«t  n<»t'inr«hintj  prrjudirra  had 
afliTtrd  ihr  inindi  rvrn  of  Ih****'  wh<MM»  rank  in  \\\**,  i'diiral»<»n,  tnd  pr'tframuDiial 
haSitii  ou-jht  ti  hiT»»  riiorr  |KTu1.*flv  n*inr»ri*d  thfm  fnwii  tf!«*  in!l«i»  nn*  of  aiMrh 
imp'Kinmx.  It  it  jiT'^n  on  lh«»  authority  «»f  .Mr.  Ho<»k»*,  th»»  Roman  hintorijn. 
*'  \sr>u\  Chii'f  Ju«tirf  Srrojjifi.  l»«*nrin;j  tlw*  tratiiuony  of  Oilra  conrrrninff  a  r«M|- 
4ultnti»n  arnon^  th«»  papK:^  m  l^ond'm.  at  whirh  (Mtf«  nworr  hf  tnu  prrsmi 
hiii»««»!f.  diBpf'iTi'd.  in  th**  fuUr«t  fr.tnnrr.  l»y  •«*vfral  per«nn4  mho  rauir  ortt 
f'"  11  Kranr<»  f  r  t*j»»  purp'*«r,  and  who  all  aw>r»»  lo  thnr  harinff  9*rn  ()mU»  mi 
Sf  ihnrr  0  om  ihr  rtrtf  dutf  he  prrtrndrd  to  hur*  htm  in  IjomUtm  ;  t«>  oqi*  of 
th**m,  uho,  on  ri<>««wi;]iiiiiiatiun,  raid  *  hi*  na«  r**rtAin  Oalra  waa  at  Si.  Omrr't 
.•n  that  tiay.  if  h««  rou'd  liflii'rr  hia  own  •rn«rii  ,'  rrplied.  *  th^t  all  ptpiaU  WVft 
taugli*.  not  to  brlif*Tf  tli^ir  iw*itar«  ; '   and  «o  art  atkir  th^  trttiinony  oi  all  the  wil» 

who  bad  awofii  to  that  fart  " 
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was  declared  to  be  idohtiy,  and  all  members  who  refbsed  tUs 
declaration  were  excluded  from  both  houses.  It  was  but  bf  a 
loajority  of  two  voices  that  the  duke  of  Toric  was  exempted  from 
this  test,  who  intreated,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  exercise  hb  religion  in  private.  The  queen  was  even 
accused  of  having  intelligence  of  thb  conspiracy,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  murder  her  husband  and  remove  herself  from  the 
throne. 

Amidst  these  inquietudes  the  king's  disgust  was  further  increas- 
ed by  the  accusation  of  the  treasurer  Danby,  on  the  score  of  his 
having  sold  a  peace  to  France.  This  was  a  direct  attack  upoo 
the  king  himself,  as  it  stood  proved  by  his  hand-writing,  that 
Danby's  letters  in  this  n^tiation  were  written  by  his  order.  To 
prevent  these  dangerous  scrutinies,  Charles  thought  it  his  most 
prudent  measure  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 

A  second  parliament  went  even  farther  than  the  first.  The 
treasurer  was  mipeached  and  committed  to  prison ;  and  a  bill  pass- 
ed the  House  of^  Commons  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  succession,  as  being  a  professed  catholic.  The  famous  act  of 
Habeas  Carpus  was  likewise  the  work  of  this  parliament ;  one  of 
the  chief  securities  of  Enelish  libertv.  By  this  excellent  statute, 
the  nature  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  consider,  it  b 
prohibited  to  send  any  one  to  a  prison  beyond  seas :  no  judge, 
under  severe  penalties,  must  refuse  a  prisoner  a  writ  of  hmas 
carpus^  by  which  the  gaoler  is  directed  to  produce  in  court  the 
body  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  detainer  and 
imprisonment ; — every  prisoner  must  be  indicted  the  first  term 
after  his  commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  in  the  subsequent  term. 
A  law  of  this  kind,  so  favorable  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  takes 
place  in  no  government  except  that  of  Britain,  and  even  of  itself 
is  a  sufficient  argument  of  the  superiority  of  our  constitution  to 
that  of  all  other  governments. 

The  spirit  of  faction  among  the  people  was,  however,  daily 
increasing.  The  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  now  became  first 
known  by  these  epithets.  The  former  were  the  opposers  of  the 
crown  against  the  latter,  who  were  its  partisans ;  and  as  in  most 
popular  factions,  each  party  had  on  its  side  a  ereat  deal  of  right 
and  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  most  of  the  tory  faction  would  have 
gone  the  length  of  supporting  the  monarch  in  the  most  arbitrary* 
stretches  of  despotic  power  ;  and  most  of  the  whigs  would  gladly 
have  str'^pcd  him  of  all  power  whatever.  But  between  these  two 
extremes  is  the  line  of  moderation,  a  course  easy  to  be  seen,  but 
very  difficult  to  be  steered  ;  almost  impossible  to  be  kept  in 
actions,  and  extremely  difficult  even  in  opinions  ;  for  the  moderate 
roan  must  make  his  account  to  be  a  favorite  with  neither  party, 
but  to  be  often  obnoxious  to  both  ;  and  he  must  be  endowed  with 
that  strength  of  mind  as  to  find  in  his  own  conscience,  and  in  the 
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ipprobation  of  a  few,  a  recompense  to  balance  the  entire  loss  of 
popular  applause. 

The  party  of  the  Whigt  seemed  predominant  in  the  next  par- 
liament, and  vengeance  was  taken  on  several  of  tlie  unfortunate 
catholics,  on  suspicion  of  concern  in  the  popish  plot.  Among 
these  was  the  viscount  Stafford,  an  old  and  venerable  peer,  who 
was  condemned  and  executed  upon  the  testimony  of  Titus  Oates 
and  two  of  his  infamous  and  perjured  associates.  In  the  subse- 
quent  reign  diis  wicked  impostor  was  convicted  of  perjury,  and 
condemned  to  the  pillor)'  and  perpetual  imprisonment,  from  which 
he  was  not  released  till  after  the  revolution,  when  his  signal 
8er\'ices  and  sulFcrings  were  rewarded  witli  a  considerable  pen- 
sion. 

The  kins;,  harassed  by  tliis  parliament  to  give  his  consent  to 
the  bill  excluding  his  brother  from  the  throne,  liad  no  other  ex- 
pedient but  to  dissolve  them,  and  he  found  their  successors  in  the 
next  parliament  to  be  emially  violent.  To  pacify  them,  he  pro- 
posed that  the  duke  of  York  should  be  banished  for  life,  retain- 
ing after  his  accession  only  the  title  of  kin;;,  while  the  next  heir 
should  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent ;  but  this  expedient  was 
rejected,  and  the  consequence  was  a  dissolution  likewise  of  this 
parliament,  which  was  the  last  that  Charles  If.  assembled. 

He  now  !)egan  to  adopt  an  economical  system,  and  to  retrench 
the  expenses  of  the  crown.  He  found  his  friends  increasing  m 
proportion,  and  was  enabled  to  extend  his  authority  ;  but  still  the 
great  cause  of  dissatisfaction  remained  :  the  duke  of  York  was 
at  the  l>oitom  of  all  the  measures  of  government,  and  his  coun- 
sels eiicoura'j;ed  Charles  in  his  natural  propensity  to  despotism. 
A  conspirary  formed  by  Shaftesbury,  and  in  which  lord  Russell, 
Alsjornoii  Sidney,  and  tiie  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king's  natural 
M)n,  wiTc  <*()ncerned,  inieht  have  ovorturned  the  government,  liad 
n'>l  .Shalus'mry,  provokcul  at  somo  unforesoon  delays,  retired  in 
dis;;«i^t  to  Holland.  The  rest  were  di^rovered  and  betrayed  by 
ixie  of  \\\\\  associates.  Russell  atid  Sidnev  sutfered  drath  with 
grea:  fortitude,  and  gloried  in  being  the  mprtyrs  of  the  cause  of 
liberty.  Monmouth  was  pardoned,  but  afterwards,  retracting  his 
confession,  was  obliged  to  fly  from  court. 

Tlie  discover)'  of  this  conspiracy  strengthened  the  |)Ower  of 
the  crown,  and  Charlos  continued  to  nile  till  his  death,  with  an 
almost  absolute  de:;ree  of  authority.  The  <luke  of  York,  with- 
out takins  the  test,  resumed  his  oflire  of  high-admiral,  and  was 
now  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  nation  as  the  successor  to  the 
throne.  Cliarlcs  died  in  the  year  16S5,  in  the  fifty-fifdi  year  of 
his  a2;e,  and  twenty-fifth  of  his  rcien  ;  and  the  duke  of  York, 
accordingly,  succeeded  by  the  title  of  James  II. 

Tlii:9  short  and  inglorious  reign,  distinguished  by  nothing  but  a 
series  of  the  most  absurd  and  blind  elTorts  of  intemperate  zeal, 
and  arbitrary  exertioos  for  establishing  a  despotic  autbority  in  the 
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crowo,  does  not  merit  a  long  detaD.*  James  wis  the  bstmiiMQC 
d[  his  own  misfortunes,  and  ran  headlong  to  destmctioo*  In  a 
government  where  the  people  have  a  determined  shve  of  power, 
and  a  capacity  of  legally  resisting  every  measure  which  they 
apprehend  to  be  to  their  disadvantage,  eveiy  attempt  to  chai^, 
b  opposition  to  their  general  desire,  the  religion  or  civil  coostitii- 
tion  of  the  country,  must  be  impracticable.  Thp  Roman  catho- 
lics in  Ei^land  were  not  at  this  time  one-hundredth  part  of  the 
nation.  How  absurd,  then,  (as  Sir  William  Temple  told  Us 
sovereign,) — how  conurary  to  common  sense  was  it,  to  imagpne 
that  o6e  part  should  govern  nine^-nine  who  were  of  opposite 
sentiments  and  opinions !  Yet  James  was  weak  enough  to  make 
that  absurd  and  desperate  attempt.  The  nobility  of  xm  kmgdom, 
\ij  natural  right  the  counsellors  of  the  sovereign,  were  dbl^ed  to 
give  place  to  a  set  of  Romish  priests,  who  directed  all  his  meas- 
ures; and  James,  as  if  he  Was  determined  to  neglect  nothing 
which  might  tend  to  his  own  destruction,  b^an  his  reign  by  levy- 
ing  without  the  authority  of  parliament  all  the  taxes  which  had 
been  raised  by  his  predecessor:  he  showed  a  further  contempt  of 
the  constitution  and  of  all  national  feeling  by  goii^  openly  to 
mass,  and  though  in  his  first  parliament,  be  solemnly  promised  to 
observe  the  laws  and  to  maintain  the,protestant  relinon,  he,  at 
the  same  time,  hinted  m  pret^  strong  terms,  that  S  he  found 
them  at  aB  refractory  or  backward  in  granting  such  supplies  as 
he  should  require,  he  could  easily  dispense  with  caDing  any  mora 
such  assemblies.  It  was  not  a  little  surprising  that  he  found  this 
parliament  disposed  to  receive  meekly  this  first  specimen  of  his 
despotic  disposition,  and  to  grant  him  all  that  he  required  of  them. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth  having  entered  into  a  new  rebellion, 
the  parliament  declared  him  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  voted  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  quelling  this  insurrection.  Monmouth 
was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  beheaded,  and  the  nation  now 
discovered  one  particular  of  the  king's  disposition  with  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted — a  great  degree  of  cruelty 
and  inhumanity.  Vast  numbers  of  those  unhappy  prisoners,  who 
were  taken  after  the  defeat  of  Monmouth,  were  hanged  without 
any  form  of  trial;  and  the  execrable  Judge  Jeflreys  filled  the 
kingdom    with   daily   executions   under   the  sanction  of  justice. 


**  At  the  beginning  of  this  reign  an  excellent  address  was  presented  to  James 
by  the  Quakers. 

"  These  are  to  testify  to  thee  our  sorrow  for  our  friend  Charles,  whom  we  hnw 
thou  wilt  follow  in  every  thing  that  is  good.  We  hoar  that  thou  art  not  of  tbt 
religion  of  the  land  any  more  than  we;  and,  therefore,  may  reasonably  expect 
that  thou  wilt  give  us  the  same  liberty  that  thou  takest  thyself 

**  We  hope  that  in  this  and  all  things  else  thou  wilt  promote  the  good  of  thy 
people,  which  will  oblige  us  to  pray  that  thy  reign  over  us  may  be  long  aaid 
prosperous." 

It  had  been  happy  for  the  new  sovereign  had  he  attended  to  the  equity  of  llus 
nqoiatioBy  and  to  toe  wisdom  of  the  tdyiee  which  it  conyeysd. 
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Many  of  these  trials  were  attended  with  the  mos  iniquitous  pro- 
cedure ;  but  all  applications  to  the  king  for  pardon  were  checked 
by  a  declaration,  that  he  had  promised  to  forgive  none  \Wio  shoukl 
be  legally  condemned.  ^^  When  the  bench  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  cabinet,  trials  are  conspiracies,  and  executions  are  mur- 
ders. "• 

The  Commons  seemed  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  the  most  abject 
slavery  ;  the  king  was  proceeding  fast  to  invade  every  branch  of 
the  constitution,  and  met  from  them  with  no  resistance  ;  the  House 
of  Peers,  however,  taking  upon  them  to  examine  the  dispensation 
given  from  taking  the  test  oath,  James,  who  could  no  longer  bear 
even  tlie  sliadow  of  opposition,  inunediately  prorogued  the  par- 
liament. 

This  intemperate  procedure  raised  a  general  alarm  ;  but  the 
king's  imprudence  knew  no  bounds,  and  went  on  from  one  exas- 
perating measure  to  another.  The  bishop  of  London  was  sus- 
pended from  his  ecclesiastical  function,  for  refusing  to  censure  a 
clerg)'man  who  had  preached  against  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  Six  o\her  bishops,  liaving  refused  to  publish  the  king's 
equally  fraudulent  as  illegal  declaration  for  liberty  of  con$cienc$f 
were  immediately  committed  to  prison.  James  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope,  though  all  correspondence  with  Rome  was  by 
law  treasonable,  and  he  received  the  pope's  nuncio  in  London, 
who  published  pastoral  injunctions,  and  consecrated  several  Ro- 
mish bis}K)ps.  A  catliolic  president  was  appointed  by  the  king  to 
Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  on  its  refusal  to  admit  him,  the 
whole  members  were  expelled  except  two  who  complied.  In 
short,  the  king's  intentions  were  not  at  all  disguised  ;  and  the 
Roman  Catliolics  began  openly  to  boast  that  a  very  little  time 
would  see  tlieir  religion  fully  established. 

James  had  three  children,  the  princess  Mary,  who  was  married 
to  William,  prince  of  Orange,  the  stadtliolder  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces ;  Anne,  married  to  prince  Gcor)i:e  of  Denmark ;  and  James, 
an  infant,  bom  in  the  year  1G87.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who, 
from  the  time  of  his  father-in-law's  accession,  began  to  k)ok 
towards  the  crown  of  England,  had  kept  on  good  terms  with 
James  till  the  event  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  birth,  which  was  a 
disappointment  to  his  hopes  of  succession.  He  now  began  to 
think  of  securing  it  by  force  of  arms,  to  which  tlie  misconduct  of 
the  king  and  the  discontents  of  tlie  people  gave  him  the  most 
flattering  invitation.  While  he  was  employed  on  tlie  continent 
in  secretly  making  vigorous  preparations  for  war,  his  agents  anQ 
emissaries  secured  him  a  great  number  of  adherents  in  England* 
The  king  Imd  discusted  all  parlies.  The  whigs  \^lio  lamented 
the  loss  of  the  national  liberty,  and  tlie  tones  who  trembled  for 

*  lUlph's  HkUtrj  of  Eofiuia,  prof. 
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the  dancer  of  the  established  church,  all  joined  in  a  hearty  detes- 
tation of  the  measures  of  the  crown. 

One  singular  circumstance  was  the  infatuation  of  the  kinCt  and 
his  toud 'blindness  to  the  progress  of  those  measures  both  at  nofDB 
and  on  the  continent  wluch  were  preparing  his  immediate  down* 
611.  W&en  Louis  XIY.  apprnEed  him  of  his  danger,  and  ofieied 
to  send  him  the  aid  of  a  fleet,  and  to  make  a  diversion  in  hii 
ftvor  by  invading  the  United  Provmces,  he  refused  the  ofiSsr,  and 
would  not  eive  credit  to  the  infonnation. 

At  lengtD  the  prince  of  Orange  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  five 
hundred  ships  and  fourteen  ttiousand  men.  He  landed  in  Eng- 
land on  the  15th  of  November,  1688,  having  sent  More  him  a 
manifesto,  in  which  he  declared  his  intentions  of  saving  the  kii^ 
dom  from  destruction,  vindicatmg  the  national  liberty,  and  procur- 
ing the  election  of  a  free  parliament.  He  was  received  with 
general  satisfaction.  The  chief  of  the  nobility  and  officers  hash 
sied  to  join  him.  James  found  himself  abandoned  by  bb  people, 
by  his  ministers,  his  favorites,  and  even  by  his  children.  In  a 
state  of  despair  and  distraction,  he  formed  the  dastardly  resohitioa 
of  escaping  mto  France,  and  he  sent  off*  beforehand  the  queen  aid 
the  infant  prince.  Following  them  himself,  be  was  taken  by  the 
populace  at  Feversham  and  brought  back  to  London.  But  the 
pnnce  of  Orange,  to  facilitate  his  escape,  sent  him  under  a  sligfal 
guard  to  Rochester,  from  whence  he  soon  found  an  opportunity  of 
conveying  himself  to  the  continent. 

The  parliament  was  now  summoned,  but  met  simply  as  a  Cm- 
oen/ton,  not  having  the  authority  of  the  king's  convocation.  The 
Commons  declared,  that  James  having  attempted  to  overturn  tlie 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract  be- 
tween the  king  and  people,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits 
and  other  wicked  persons,  violated  the  fundamental  laws  and  with- 
drawn himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  government, 
and  that  the  tl)rone  was  thereby  vacant.  This  vote,  the  terms  of 
which,  rather  than  the  subtance  of  it,  occasioned  some  debate  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  was  at  last  passed  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. 

The  most  important  question  remained  :  how  was  the  govern- 
ment to  be  settled  ?  A  variety  of  different  opinions  ultimatelj 
resolved  into  two  distinct  proposals  :  either  that  a  regent  sliould 
be  appointed,  or  the  crown  settled  upon  the  king's  eldest  daughter 
Mary,  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  in  case  of  her  issue  failing, 
upon  the  princess  Anne.  The  stadtholder,  while  these  matters 
were  in  agitation,  conducted  himself  with  infinite  pnidence  and 
good  policy.  He  entered  into  no  intrigues  with  either  of  the 
houses  of  parliament,  but  during  their  whole  deliberations  pre- 
served a  total  silence.  At  length,  when  it  was  resolved  that  tlie 
crown  should  be  settled  in  the  way  of  one  of  these  alternatives, 
he   assembled   some  of  tlie  chief  nobility,    and   announced  that. 
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having  been  invited  into  the  kingdom  to  restore  its  libeities,  he 
had  now  happily  ejected  that  purpose  ;  that  it  behooved  not  him 
to  int<?rrcre  in  the  determinations  of  the  legislature  with  regard  to 
the  settlement  of  the  crown ;  but  that,  being  informed  as  to  the 
two  alternatives  which  were  proposed,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
declare  that  in  executing  either  of  these  plans  he  could  give  no 
assistance;  that  he  was  determined  to  decline  the  office  of  a  regent, 
and  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  private  person  than  enjoy  a 
crown  which  must  depend  upon  the  life  of  another. 

The  sister  princesses  themselves  seconded  these  views  of  the 
stadtholder;  and  the  principal  parties  being  thus  agreed,  a  bill 
was  proposed  and  passed  by  the  convention,  settling  the  crown 
on  the  prince  aud  princess  of  Orange  ^ihe  former -to  have  the 
sole  administration  of  the  government;  the  princess  Anne  to  suc- 
ceed after  their  death;  lier  posterity  after  those  of  the  princess  of 
Orange,  but  before  those  of  the  prince  by  any  other  wife. 

To  tliis  setdement  of  the  crown  the  convention  added  a  de- 
claraiion,  fixing  the  nature  of  the  constitution  with  respect  to  the 
rights  of  the  subject  and  the  royal  prerogative.  Of  this  declara- 
tion the  following  are  the  most  essential  articles.  The  king  can- 
not suspend  the  kiws  nor  the  execution  of  them  without  'the 
consent  of  parliament.  Ho  can  neither  erect  an  ecclesiastical 
nor  any  other  tribunal  by  his  own  sole  act.  He  cannot  levy  money 
without  a  parliamentary  grant,  nor  beyond  the  terms  for  which  it 
shall  be  granted.  It  is  declared  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  peti- 
tion the  crown,  for  wiiich  they  can  neither  be  imprisoned  nor 
prosecuted.  Protestant  subjects  may  keep  such  arms  for  their 
defence  as  are  allowed  by  law.  No  standing  army  can  be  kept 
up  in  lime  of  peace  but  by  consent  of  parliament.  The  elections 
of  members  of  parliament  must  be  frre  and  uninfluenced,  and 
there  must  he  a  freedom  of  parliamentary  debate.  Excessive 
bails,  exorbitant  fines,  and  loo  severe  punishments  are  prohibited. 
The  juries  on  trials  for  hiqii  tn»ason  mu<t  be  niembt^rs  of  the 
communities  ;  an<l  to  remedy  abuses,  it  is  necessary  that  parlia- 
ments l)e  fretjuendy  assembled.  A  new  form  was  publi^iicd  in- 
stead of  the  old  oath  of  supremacy,  which  declares  tliat  no  prince, 
prelate,  state,  or  foreic;ii  sovereign,  liath,  or  ought  to  have,  any 
jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  preeminence,  or  authority,  eccle- 
siastical or  spiritual,  in  the  kingdom. 

In  Scotland  the  revolution  was  not,  as  in  England,  effected  by 
a  coalition  of  the  whigs  and  torics.  There  was  an  entire  5e|>- 
aration  of  these  opposite  prties.  A  convention  was  summoned 
at  Edinburgh,  wliero  the  tories,  finding  themselves  greatly  inferior 
in  numbers,  withdrew  from  the  assembly,  which  then  proceeded 
to  pass  a  decisive  rote  that  James,  by  mal-administration  and 
abuse  of  power,  had  forfeited  all  tide  to  the  crown  ;  they  iliercfora 
made  i  tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to  the  prince  and  pnpcess  of 
Orange. 
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Such  WIS  the  final  settlement  of  the  British  goTemmeiit  it  tin 
^tfi0L  era  of  the  revolutba  of  1888. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


On  Tn  CoiiiTiTUTiOjr  or  EireLAVD^:  — Hiilorieal  SMdi  of,  n  to  tl»  lav 


olDtiMi— The  LegifUtm  Power-CSoMlHiitioo  of  tht  Boom 

Honae  of  Fbmi    the  Ematifo  Power— Powen  of  the  Crown  mm  fiaMl 

— Habeas  Corpoa  Aei— Trial  bf  Jury— Liberty  of  the  Fkeas. 

It  has  been  customary  foV  our  political  writers,  b  order  to  gife 
the  greater  weight  to  their  theories  of  government ;  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  Briush  constitution  to  a  most  remote  period  of  m* 
tiquity.  The  opinion  of  Montesquieu  is  well  known,  who  de- 
/v  Ji  ii)jA^  om-  constitution  from  the  woods  of  Germany,  and  finds 
among  those  rude  nations  in  their  military  assemblies  the  model 
of  the  British  parliament ;  but  if  every  assembly  of  a  people  is  . . 
the  model  of  a  parliament,  I  see  no  reason  why  4po  may  not  ^^ 
derive  it  as  well  from  the  Spartans,  the  Athenians,  or  Romans, 
as  from  the  Germans.  Its  antiquity  is  sufficiently  remote  if  we 
^,/pan  trace  mnf  constitution  even  as  far  back  as  the  Norman  con- 
quest. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Wittenaeemot,  as  has  been  observed,  con- 
tained,  indeed,  the  rude  model  of  a  parliament ;  at  least  of  a 
great  council:  for  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  there 
was  any  thing  in  that  assembly  approaching  to  a  representation  of 
the  people. 

William  the  Conqueror  subverted  the  ancient  fabric  q(  the 
Saxon  eovernment ;  he  dismissed  the  former  occupiers  of  lands 
to  distriDute  them  among  his  Normans ;  and  he  established  at 
once  a  system  best  suited  to  maintain  his  own  power — the  fetidal 
government,  till  then  unknown  in  Britain.  In  the  continental 
nations  of  Europe,  the  feudal  system  arose  by  slow  degrees. 
The  authority  ot  the  crown  was  limited  by  the  power  of  the 
barons,  and  the  lung  had  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  a  nominal 
superiority  over  his  nobles.  It  was  very  different  in  England  :  the 
feudal  system  was  introduced  at  once,  by  a  monarch  whose  power 
was  absolute.  He  totally  extinguished  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
people;  he  divided  England  into  60,215  military  6efs,  all  held 
of  the  crown,  the  possessors  of  which  were  obliged,  u^der  pain 
of  forfeiture,  to  take  up  arms  and  repair  to  his  standard  on  the 
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first  signal.  The  feudal  system  in  France  was  only  a  number  of 
parts,  without  any  reciprocal  adherence :  in  England  it  was  a 
compound  of  pans,  united  by  the  strongest  lies — where  the  regal 
authority,  by  its  immense  weight,  consolidated  the  wiiole  into  one 
compact,  indissoluble  body ;  and  from  that  remarkable  difference 
we  may  account  for  the  great  difference  of  their  constitutions. 
In  France,  the  several  provinces  had  no  principle  of  union.  The 
people  found  themselves  oppressed  by  the  great  feudal  lords,  and 
often  raised  insurrections,  and  made  frequent  struggles  for  free- 
dom ;  but  these  strue;gle<,  being  partial,  were  of  no  consequence 
to  the  general  liberty  of  the  kingdom.  In  England,  again,  aU 
found  tlieinsclves  oppressed  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  crown. 
It  was  a  common  grievanrr,  and  broko  out  at  limes  into  a  violent 
struggle  for  the  general  liborly.  It  was  the  excessive  power  of 
the  crown  that  in  England  produced  at  longlh  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  because  it  gave  rise  to  a  sj)irit,of  union  among  the  people 
m  all  their  efforts  to  resist  it. 

The  forest  laws  were  a  grievance  felt  by  the  whole  nation; 
both  by  the  barons  and  their  vassals.  William  the  Conqueror 
reserved  to  himself  the  exclusive  priviles;^  of  killing  game 
throughout  all  England,  and  enacted  the  severest  penalties  against 
all  who  should  attempt  it  without  his  permission.  The  suppres- 
sion, or  rather  mitigation  of  these  penalties,  was  one  of  the 
articles  of  the  Charia  de  Forestd^  which  the  barons  and  their 
vassals  afterwards  obtained  by  forct*  of  arnjs.  "  ^YulUis  de  cetera 
amillat  ritam  vel  ynembra  pro  rcnntione  nostra.''  (Charta  de 
Foresia,  cap.  10.)  In  these  strii:ri:Ies  they  he^n  to  scrutinize 
into  the  foundations  of  authority,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind. 

Henry  I.  was  forced  to  c;ive  \\  \y  a  little  to  this  rising  spirit, 
and  to  niitizate  tho^e  laws  which  by  heaviest  on  the  general 
liberty.  Under  Ilcnry  fl.  Hhnriy  tof.k  still  a  greater  stretch,  and 
the  people  obtained  the  privil^s;^  .  f  trial  by  juries,  one  of  the 
most  valuables  parts  of  ih'*  Enzll^h  <(>;i>iitution.  John,  impru- 
dently, oppressed  this  spiiit,  niid  ^^^Mzht  to  rherk  it  in  its  infancy. 
We  know  tho  con*?cqurnrc — a  C'licial  conlVd<Tr<cy  of  all  ranks 
•nd  orders  of  men,  which  at  lonrih  forrcd  the  sovereign  into 
those  valuable  concession'?,  tfip  Chartn  dr  Fnreftd  and  .Var»7Ui 
Charta^  which,  had  they  but  been  ^(  nipiiIoi:-ly  r.b^ened,  the 
English  would  liave  been  from  thu  luw)  :i  (rcc  people.  The 
J^fa!^nn  Charta^  liowever,  observed  or  not  ob^erved^  was  always 
a  code  which  certified  the  people  of  what  uere  really  their  rightSf 
and  what  they  were  entitled  to  vindicate. 

The  next  memorable  era  in  th'^  growth  of  the  English  con- 
stitution was  the  reizn  of  Henry  II!.,  when  the  <leputies  of  tbe 
towns  and  boronirhs  were  first  admitted  into  {parliament.  It  wis 
always  the  chief  object  of  his  successor,  Edward  I.,  to  inrratiata 
himself  with    his  subjects  ;   and   requiring   large    subsidies  k>r  his 
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great  enterprises  against  Wales  and  Scotland,  be  took  Ibe  nev 
method  of  obtaming  from  tbe  consent  of  the  people,  what  \m 
predecessors  bad  endeavored  to  exact  hy  tbeir  own  power 
This,  therefore,  b  the  era  of  the  origin  of  tbe  House  of  Con* 
mons.  Edward  confirmed  tbe  great  charter  no  less  than  elevw 
times  in  the  course  of  hb  reia!, — a  certain  proof  to  what  lenglb 
the  ^ple  bad  attained  in  me  assertion  of  their  liberties ;  he 
likewise  enacted  one  statute,  which,  next  to  the  JIfoma  CAorlo, 
may  be  considered  as  the  ereat  foundation  of  the  rights  of  ths 
people :  *^Tbat  no  tax  shotuid  be  rabed,  or  impost  levied,  witb* 
out  the  consent  of -Lords  and  Commons." 

Thus  matters  continued  ^dualljr  advancing ;  and  the  scale  of 
the  people  was  daily  acquiring  an  increase  of  weight,  during  ths 
reigns  of  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  and  Hensy  lY. ;  but  tbe  sub- 
seauent  reigns  were  not  so  favorable.  The  wars  aninst  France, 
and  the  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  jLancaster,  so 
embroiled  the  nation,  that  the  people  bad  not  leisure  to  think  of 

S'cvances  from  the  power  of  the  crown,  while  tbeir  lives  and 
tunes  were  othervrise  at  stake ;  and  when  Heniy  YII.  mounted 
the  throne,  the  people,  wearied  out  by  calamities  and  longing  fir 
repose,  abhorred  even  the  idea  of  resbtance.  The  nobilitVi 
almost  exterminated,  bad  no  strength ;  and  the  people,  who  ■ 
tbeir  struggles  with  tbe  crown  had  had  nobles  for  tbeir  leaden, 
were  now  afraid  to  form  any  opposition.  Durii^  the  govemment 
of  the  house  of  Tudor  the  rojral  prerogative  was  gradually  enkig- 
ing  itself,  and  the  people  became  accustomed  to  all  compliances ; 
comrorting  themselves  with  the  thought  that  if  the  sovereign  had 
the  right  of  demanding,  they  had  the  right  of  granting,  and  con* 
sequently,  if  they  chose,  might  still  refuse.  But  the  crown,  even 
had  they  refused,  had  opened  to  itself  collateral  channels  of  sup- 
plies, and  was,  in  fact,  very  soon  independent  of  parliament  in 
every  article,  unless  in  the  framing  of  new  laws.  The  authority 
of  the  Star-chamber  and  High  Commission  under  the  two  hst 
Henrys,  and  under  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  supplied  in  most  respects 
to  the  sovereign  the  place  of  a  parliament,  and  was  always  at  bis 
command.  Tne  talents  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  respectable  figure 
then  made  by  the  nation  in  all  public  measures  against  foreign 
powers,  blinded  the  people  to  such  exertions  of  authority  as  would 
m  these  days  appear  the  height  of  tyranny.  The  nation  then 
seemed  drowned  in  the  most  supine  indiflerence  to  domestic 
liberty  ;  and  the  people,  like  the  subjects  of  an  absolute  inonarchr 
(which  England,  at  that  time,  truly  was  in  almost  every  sense,) 
bad  confined  all  their  ideas  to  the  power,  dignity,  and  splendor  oi 
the  crown. 

But  the  succeeding  prince  awakened  them  from  that  inglorious 
lethargy.  The  former  monarclis  had  marched  in  silence  from  one 
step  to  another,  till  they  arrived  at  the  height  of  despotism. 
James  I.  imprudently  proclaimed  his  title  and  right  to  that  an* 
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thority-^hc  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise  it ;  and  the  people,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  accustotncd  to  be  ruled  like  slaves,  could 
not  bear  to  be  told  that  they  were  so.  A  spirit  of  opposition, 
which  confmcd  itself  to  complaints  under  this  reign,  began  in  the 
next  to  break  out  into  active  efforts.  To  abase  the  power  of  the 
crown  was  resolutely  determined.  The  commons  felt  their  wciglit, 
ihey  knew  what  were  their  legal  privileges,  and  they  followed,  at 
first,  the  most  constitutional  methods  to  vindicate  them.  Charles  I. 
was  ignorant  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  him,  and,  led  away 
by  a  very  natural  motive  to  maintain  the  power  of  his  predeces- 
sors, he  was  imprudent  enough  to  exert  with  rigor  an  authority 
which  hf*  wanted  ultimate  resources  to  support.  At  length,  sen- 
sible of  his  own  weakness,  and  perhaps  at  length  conscious  that 
the  claims  of  die  people  were  founded  in  justice,  he  signo<l  the 
petition  of  rights,  a  grant  more  favorable  to  the  liberties  of  the 
subjert  liian  tlie  Magna  Charta,  The  constitution,  freed  from 
all  those  des[)otic  restraints,  with  which  it  had  been  fettered  by 
the  house  of  Tudor,  was  now  fixiMl  on  a  basis  more  favorable  to 
the  people's  liberties  than  had  ever  been  known  in  the  annals  of 
the  nation.  Public  discontent  was  now  entirelv  removed — but 
selfish  an>bition  remained  un^^atisfied.  A  few  men  who  had  all 
along  made  patriotism  a  cloak  for  their  views  of  private  interest, 
regretted  the  prospect  of  that  harmonious  coalition  which  pronifsed 
now  to  lake  place  between  the  king  and  people.  Trifles  were 
sufficient  pretext  for  new  discontent ;  the  storm  was  blown  up 
afresh,  and  continued  with  increasing  violence  till  the  regal  au- 
ihoritv  was  ulterlv  extini:ui>hed. 

*'  It  wa>  a  curious  spcriacle,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  to  behold 
the  vain  ef1^)rts  of  ih'!  Kn:;lish  to  establish  among  themselves 
democracy."  .Subjected,  at  first,  to  the  power  of  the  principal 
Ir^adors  of  tlie  Inn:;  parliament,  ihey  '^aw  that  power  expire  only 
to  pn«*^,  witiiout  I)  >:iinl'i,  in!o  the  hands  of  a  protector;  they  saw 
i^  afnTwards  parrrllcd  out  among  a  'ict  of  officers  of  a  <itanding 
army  ;  and  j-hifiin::  on  an<i  on  from  och?  kind  of  subjection  to 
another,  th<*y  were  at  l(.*n:;th  convinced,  tliat  to  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish liberty  in  a  great  nation,  by  makin:^  the  people  interfere  in  the 
common  husine>s  of  <;overnm<'nt,  is  of  all  attempts  the  most 
chimerical;  that  iUn  authority  of  all ^  with  which  nuMi  are  amused, 
is  in  realitv  no  more  than  the  afilhoriiy  of  a  feit  ]yo\rerM  in* 
dividuah,  who  divide  the  republic  among  ih'*m.  Tlu'y  were 
obliged  at  la^t  to  return  to  the  best  of  all  constitutions,  a  limited 
monarchy. 

New  struggles,  under  the  rel:;n  of  Charle?  II.,  paved  the  way 
for  n«*w  limitations.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  established, 
tlie  great  security  of  personal  freedom.  The  constitution  had 
begun  again  to  lake  a  form,  when  it  was  invaded  by  his  sucrcssor, 
James,  in  so  violent  a  manner,  as  to  invite  a  foreign  aid  for  its 
support.     The  consequence  was  the  revolution,  a  new  settlement 
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of  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  a  new  and  solemn  contract 
between  the  king  and  people ;  the  principal  articles  of  which  we 
have  already  seen: — the  abolition  of  the  power  of  taxation  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament;  the  abolition  of  the  crown's  dis- 
pensing power;  the  abolition  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace; 
the  subject's  right  of  petitioning  the  crown;  the  freedom  of  par- 
liamentary debate ;  and  to  these  we  may  add  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  was  established  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  revolution,  therefore,  is  the  era  of  the  final  settlement  of 
the  English  constitution.  It  was,  before  that,  fluctuating  and 
uncertain;  at  best,  the  people  only  guessed  at  the  extent  of  their 
rights;  they  were  now  defined  and  positively  ascertained. 

Let  us  now  consider  that  constitution  under  two  distinct  heads — 
the  legislative  and  executive  power,  the  last  of  wliich  involves  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown. 

The  capital  principle  of  the  English  constitution,  on  which  all 
others  depend,  is,  tliat  the  legislative  power  belongs  to  parliament 
alone;  that  is,  the  power  of  making  laws,  of  abrogating  them  or 
of  changing  them.  The  constituent  parts  of  parliament  are,  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons.  The  House  of  Commons  is  composed 
of  the  deputies  of  the  different  counties,  the  deputies  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  and  of  the  two  English  universities.  These,  in  all 
amounted  to  five  hundred  and  thirteen  members ;  and  to  these 
were  added,  on  the  union  with  Scotland,  forty-five  representatives 
from  that  kingdom,  and,  since  the  union  with  Ireland,  one  hundred 
from  that  country.*  The  Commons  are  elected  by  the  freeholders, 
by  authority  of  the  king's  writ,  under  the  great  seal,  directed  to 
the  sheriffs  of  the  counties.  Every  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  elected  by  one  particular  district  or  borough,  is 
understood  lo  serve  for  the  whole  realm;  for  the  purpose  of  his 
being  elected  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  division  of 
the  country,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  His  office  is  lo 
advise  his  sovereign  (in  terms  of  the  writ  of  summons)  de  com- 
muni  consilio  super  ncgotiis  quibusdam  arduis  el  urgentibus^ 
regerUj  statum  et  defensionem  regni  •^nglia'^  et  ecchsicz  AngVi- 
cance  concernentibus.  And  therefore  he  is  not  bound  to  consult 
with,  or  take  the  advice  of  his  constituents,  upon  any  particular 
point,  unless,  as  Sir  William  Blackstone  rightly  observes,  he  thinks 
i  t  proper  or  prudent  to  do  so.  Under  any  other  view  of  tlie 
duties  of  a  representative,  the  House  of  Commons  would  cease 
to  be  a  deliberative  assembly.  If,  in  the  affairs  of  common  life, 
twenty  individuals  agreed  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
some  point   of  common    interest,  and    each  should  come  to  the 


•The  number3  of  Uie  House  of  Commons,  as  it  now  stands  under  the  Reform 
Art  of  1831,  are  five  hundred  representatives  for  England  and  Wales,  fiftj-tbree 
for  Scotland,  and  one  hundred  and  five  for  Ireland, — total  six  hundred  and  fiAr- 
•ight.— Editor. 
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meeting  bound  by  an  oath  to  maintain  iiis  individual  opinion,  to 
what  purpose  should  they  meet  at  all  ?  * 

The  House  of  Lords  or  Peers  is  composed  of  the  lords  spiritual, 
who  are  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  the  twenty- 
four  bishops  of  England  ;  and  the  lords  temporal,  or  dukes,  mar- 
quises, earls,  viscounts,  and  barons  of  that  kingdom.  To  these, 
since  the  unions,  are  added  sixteen  peers,  delegated  by  the  body 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  twenty -eight  temporal  and  four  spiritual 
lords,  to  represent  the  peerage  and  prelacy  of  Ireland. f  The  lord 
chancellor  is  the  president  of  the  House  of  Peers  ;  the  speaker  is 
the  president  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  king  is  the  third 
component  part  of  parliament.  It  is  he  alone  who  can  convoke  it, 
and  he  only  can  dissolve  or  prorogue  it.     The  moment  tlie  parlia- 

*  Amonj^  tho«(*  thintri  which  the  spirit  of  faction  hai  at  all  timet  principally 
choten  to  by  hold  of  at  obji^ctionable  under  the  Britivh  constitution,  it,  thf  state 
of  p^^piihr  rvprt^sontation ;  which  has  been  ttronjrly  held  forth  as  incompatible 
witii  justness  and  with  Uie  equal  rights  of  the  subject.  A  very  ij^reat  majonty 
of  Uie  people,  it  is  said,  have  no  elective  voice  in  choice  of  the  members  of  Uie 
Houte  of  Commons,  and  are.  therefore,  unreprt»wnted  in  parliament.  But  theM 
objectors  ouf^ht  to  consider,  first,  that  the  f^reat  matter  or  imp^jrtance  is  not  that 
each  individual  of  the  public  thould  have  a  voice  in  choosing  a  member  of  par- 
liament.  The  point  of  importance  it,  that  enrji  individual  sn'>uld  feel  that  the 
community  is  regulated  by  equal,  wise,  and  salutary  laws,  of  which  all  the  nien>- 
bers  of  the  stale  alike  reap  the  benefit,  and  the  mode  by  which  tliat  end  is  best 
attained  is  the  wisest.  Secondly,  they  should  consider  that  Uie  right  of  voting 
lor  a  meinl)er  of  parliament  is  a  puHtc  trust,  and  as  trusty  a  civil  office  as  any 
other  in  th«*  state.  Now  all  public  ofBces  or  trusts  W\t\z  constituti^d  only  for  tM 
general  ^h1,  it  is  proper  that  thev  should  b*>  conferred  under  such  conditions 
and  hrnilaliont  at  that  general  jjood  miv  requir--*.  The  general  sense  of  the  Bri- 
tish nition  has  ever  been,  that  it  would  be  most  destrucUve  to  allow  all  individuals 
without  distinction  an  elective  voice  in  the  nomination  of  members  of  parliament, 
as  Huch  a  system  would  lead  to  every  8peeie«  of  corruption,  profligacy ,  and  disor* 
d<'r  The  nation  has,  therefire.  wisely  limited  the  elective  franchise  to  thone 
wh  )  jK*«»jie«t  certain  qualifications  deemed  nceettary  to  the  proper  exercise  of  it. 
The  chief  of  th**se  is  a  certain  meaaur**  of  profwrty  sutTicient  to  place  its  possessor 
above  a  tlati*  of  al>solule  df|M*ndenee  and  MTvility,  and  U>  give  him  an  interest  in 
the  common  g<Kxl  of  the  stat»».  When,  then'ror**,  the  nation  has  fixed  the  terma 
on  which  this  public  trust  ought  to  be  confrrred,  and  that  not  capnciously,  but 
Qpon  a  wise  and  rea.«onable  consideration  of  thr  general  grx»d,  no  man  who  finds 
himsrlf  dt*sUtiiti>  of  such  qualificaUonn  has  any  ground  to  complain  of  injustice 
that  IS  done  to  him.  lie  has  only  thereby  an  incitement  to  eiert  himself  laudably 
to  plarr  himself  beyond  the  line  of  exclusion. 

*  The  dintinction  of  ranks  and  honor  is  of  roost  essential  benefit  in  ihe  state, 
as  furnmliing  a  n*ward  for  public  services,  at  once  captivating  to  the  ambiUon  of 
indivuluals.  and  without  imposing  a  burden  on  the  community.  The  laudable 
emulation  thencp  excited  givim  life  and  vigor  to  the  community,  and  prompts 
individuals  to  distinguish  thi*maelves  iii  every  way  by  which  they  can  render 
sr-rvict*  to  their  country.  A  body  of  nobihtv,  moreover,  is  a  grand  support  both 
of  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  of  the  people,  by  furnishing  a  control  upon  the 
encroach  menu  of  either  of  these  powers  It  is  highly  expedient  t^io,  and  indeed 
Dece«»ary  for  Uiis  end,  that  they  should  form  a  separate  and  independent  branch 
of  th«*  legislature.  If  blended  in  one  house  with  th<*  commons,  their  influence 
would  be  noUiing;  and  the  weight  of  the  people  would  carry  everv  thing  before 
it,  to  the  atxilition  of  a  mixed  fonn  of  government     ()f  this,  the  Trench  revolu- 


tion  ln«  farntsh<*d  a  striking  prTK>f ;  as  to  that  circumstance  alone,  the  assembling 
of  the  noble*  and  their  voting  in  one  mass  with  the  tiers  ^tai,  (a  measure  planueS 
for  tJ»e  yfty  rnJ  which  follosred,  and  weakly  or  traitor*)usly  cooseiiled  to  hf 
Neckar,)  was  owing  the  utter  demolition  of  the  kiofly  gofernnent,  and  aU  tM 
aaarehscal  measures  and  mieerj  that  eaened. 
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ment  is  dissolved,  it  ceases  to  exist :  a  prorogatioii  only  suspends 
its  power  during  a  Gmited  time. 

The  limited  duration  of  pariiament  secures  its  purity  and  its 
mdependence  ;  and  the  renewal  and  change  of  nembetrs  in  that 
branch  which  is  nommated  by  the  people,  prevents  those  dangeri 
that  might  arise  from  the  hereditary  constitution  of  the  other 
branches.  Strict  laws  are  in  force  to  prevent  disorders  at  elec- 
tions ;  and  it  is  wisely  provided  that  even  the  death  of  the  sove- 
reign  shall  aiSbrd  no  room  for  commotions  or  occasion  embarrus- 
ment  in  the  public  business ;  for  in  the  eye  of  law  the  throne  is 
never  vacant ;  but  from  the  moment  of  the  king's  death,  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  filled  by  his  heir.  Further,  on  the  death  of  any  king 
or  queen,  ^'the  parliament  in  being  shall  continue  for  six  months, 
unless  sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the  successor.  If  the 
parliament  be  at  the  time  of  the  king's  death  separated  bj  adjourn- 
ment or  prorogation,  it  shall  notwithstanding  assemble  immediately ; 
and  if  no  parliament  is  then  in  being,  the  members  of  the  last 
parliament  snail  assemble  and  be  again  a  parliament.*'  fifacJbfone, 
D.  i.,  ch.  2.  ''In  like  manner^  the  privy  council  shall  continue 
for  six  months  after  the  demise  of  the  crown,  unless  sooner  deter- 
mined by  the  successor.**  Ibid.j  b.  i.,  ch.  5.  The  judges,  by 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  lioTd  their 
offices  for  life  ;  and  all  the  gre<it  officers  of  state,  and  in  general  all 
officers  civil  or  military  throughout  the  whole  British  empire,  con- 
tmue  in  office  for  six  months  after  the  king's  demise,  unless  reroov 
ed  by  the  successor. 

Each  of  the  houses  of  parliament  has  a  negative  on  any  proposi- 
tion made  by  the  other,  and  the  king  has  a  negative  on  both. 

All  measures  respecting  government,  all  questions  rcpirding 
public  affairs,  all  propositions  for  the  public  good,  niay  lake  their 
rise  indifferently  in  either  house,  and  become  the  subject  of  delib- 
eration ;  with  this  exception,  that  all  !)ills  for  granting  money  must 
have  their  beginning  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  can  admit  of  no 
change  or  alteration  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  must  either  sim- 
ply receive  or  simply  reject  them.*     All  other  questions  or  propo- 

•  The  reason  usually  <jiven  penerally  for  tliia  joalousy  of  the  commons  with 
respect  to  money  bills,  is,  that  the  supplies  an*  raised  on  the  body  of  the  people, 
ana  therefore  it  is  proper  that  tiic^*  alone  should  have  the  right  of  taxing  tbem- 
■elvcs:  a  reason  which  would  be  good,  only  in  the  case  that  the  commons  taxed 
none  but  themselres.  The  true  reason,  according  to  Sir  W.  Blackstone.  arises 
from  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  lords  being  a  permanent  hereditary  body, 
created  at  pleasure  by  the  king,  are  supposed  more  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
the  crown,  and  when  once  influenced,  to  continue  so,  than  the  commons,  who 
ore  a  temporary  elective  body,  freely  nominatnd  by  the  people.  It  would,  ihrre- 
fore,  be  extremely  dangerous  to  frivo  the  lords  any  power  of  framing  new  taxes 
for  the  subject:  it  is  sufficient  that  tliry  h.ive  a  powrr  of  rejecting,  it  they  think 
the  commons  too  lavish  or  improvident  m  their  grants.  Under  the  description  of 
money  bills  are  included  all  grants  by  which  any  money  is  to  be  raised  for  any 
purpose,  or  by  any  mode  whatever,  fnim  the  subject;  either  for  the  exigenciM 
of  government,  and  collected  from  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  the  land-tax;  or 
for  private  benefit,  and  collected  in  any  particular  district,  as  by  tnmpiket,  pornk 
nJbtBf  osd  the  like.    Blacketone,  b.  i.,  ch.  3. 
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biiions  which  are  passed  in  the  affirmative  in  either  of  the  houses, 
are  next  transiniited  for  the  consideration  of  the  other,  where,  if 
rejected,  the  measure  is  at  an  end  ;  if  passed,  notliing  eke  is  re- 
quired but  the  royal  assent.  If  that  is  refused,  the  bill  remains 
without  force  or  clFect ;  if  granted,  it  is  an  established  law,  which 
cannot  be  repealed  but  by  the  united  will  of  all  llie  three  con- 
stituent parts  of  parliament.* 

Tiie  executive  power  of  ilie  government  is  lodged  in  the 
crown.  The  king  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  supplied  with  nc»cessary  powers  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
extTcist»  of  this  cluty,  however,  the  king  is  no  more  than  the  first 
ma2;istrate,  and  his  conduct  must  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the 
realm  rqunliy  with  that  of  his  subjects. 

In  that  capacity,  the  first  branch  of  his  office  is  tlie  administration 
of  justice.  Me  is  the  chief  of  all  courts  of  judicature^  of  which 
the  judges  are  only  his  substitutes.  He  by  his  law  officers  is  the 
prosecutor  in  all  high  crimes  and  offences  ;  and  he  has  the  power 
of  pardoning  or  remitting  the  execution  of  all  sentences. 

In  the  second  place,  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  all  honor  ;  and 
the  distributor  of  titles  and  dignities,  as  well  as  the  disposer  of 
the  otlices  of  state. 

In  the  third   place,  he  is  the  superintendent  of  commerce  ;  he 
has  the  prerogative  of  regulating  weights   and  tneasurcs,  and  the* 
sole  power  of  coining  tnoney. 

In  the  fourth  place,  he  is  the  head  of  the  church  ;  he  names 
the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  can  alone  convoke  the  assembly 
of  the  cl<Ti;y,  and  dissolve  and  prorogue  them. 

In  the  fifth  place,  he  is  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  sea  and 
land  forces ;  h  ^  alone  can  levy  troops,  equip  fleets,  and  name 
all  officers  by  sea  and  land. 

In  the  sixth  plate,  he  has  the  power  of  declaring  war  and 
makin:^  pcare,  of  contracting  alliances,  and  sending  and  receiving 
ambassadors. 

And  lastly,  the  king  is  above  the  reach  of  all  courts  of  law, 
and  is  not  personally  r«»sponsibIe  to  any  judicature  for  his  conduct 
in  the  adinmistration  of  government. 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  the  sovereign,  at  first 
sight,  a  stranger  inic:ht  almost  conclude  that  the  king  of  England 
was  an  absolute  nraiarch.  lie  has  not  only  a  negative  on  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  but  can  summon  or 
dismiss  them  at  his  will,  and    the  wliolc  executive  power  of  the 


*  It  i«  t)  br  rpinark^d,  howerer,  that  it  it  an  c«uhli«li<*(J  part  of  th«>  cooatito- 
tion  of  parliarncDt,  "That  whati»rer  matter  arijies  concerning  ciUier  houM*  of 
parliamrnt,  ou|rht  to  be  ezamineij,  dticMwd,  and  adjudj^  in  Uut  house  to  whiell 
It  rrlalrt,  and  not  else  where  "  Hence,  for  instance,  the  lords  will  not  aofTer  Ibm 
common*  to  interftrt*  in  setUinf  the  election  of  a  peer  of  Scotland  ;  the  commocM 
will  not  allow  tlie  l«irdi  to  judfe  of  the  election  of  a  burffeM ;  nor  will  either 
houae  permit  the  subordinate  courts  of  law  to  ezmmiae  the  ineriii  of  etthtr 
Blackston**,  b  i,  ch  2- 
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State  centres  in  him  alone.  But  let  us  now  senously  attend  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
are  limited ;  and  here  we  shall  discern  the  wisdom,  the  beauty, 
and  singular  exceUence  of  the  British  constitution .^\S. 

1.  The  king  is  entirely  dependent  on  parliamebt  lor  all  subsi* 
dies  ;  the  revenues  of  the  crown  are  a  mere  trifle.  The  king  can 
levy  armies  and  equip  fleets,  but  without  the  aid  of  parliament 
he  cannot  maintain  them.  He  bestows  offices,  but  without  par- 
liament he  cannot  pay  salaries.  He  declares  war,  but  without 
parliament  he  cannot  carry  it  on.  De  Lolme  has  well  compared 
the  powers  of  the  king  of  England  to  a  ship  completely  equipped, 
but  from  which  the  parliament  can  at  pleasure  drain  off  the  water 
and  leave  it  aground. 

Such  is  the  weight  in  the  scale  of  parliament  against  the 
powers  of  the  crown  ;  a  weight  so  entirely  preponderating,  that 

Earliament  itself  has  moderated  the  exercise  of  its  prerogatives, 
y  an  established  usage  of  granting  at  the  commencement  of 
every  reign  a  settled  revenue  upon  the  prince  for  life,  a  provision 
sufficient  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown  without  putting  it 
in  his  power  greatly  to  abridi^e  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  and 
a  provision  which  being  at  an  end  with  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
and  requiring  a  new  grant  for  every  successor,  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  parliament  to  remedy  all  abuses  and  encroachments  at 
the  beginning  of  every  reign,  and  thus  bring  the  constitution  back 
to  its  first  principles.  In  short,  there  is  in  the  British  constitution 
a  power  of  periodical  reformation,  which  is  an  efllgctual  check 
to  its  ever  being  corrupted  by  encroachments  from  the  crown. 
The  sovereigns  of  Britain  do  not  now  succeed  to  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  their  predecessors.  The  constitution  is,  or  may 
be,  fixed  al  the  beginning  of  every  reign  :  because,  except  the 
name  of  king,  the  sovereign  has  neither  power  nor  dignity,  till 
the  parliament  vote  his  revenue  and  subsidies  ;  which  they  can 
witliliolJ  till  every  abuse  is  remedied,  and  all  former  cncroach- 
inenis  retrenched  and  put  a  stop  to. 

But  still  Inrllier  is  the  power  of  the  sovereign  subject  to  con- 
tinual limitation.  The  king  can  never  reign  without  a  parliamei^t. 
By  an  act  of  Charles  H.  he  must  assemble  a  parliament  at 
least  once  in  three  years,  and,  in  order  that  the  election  of  mem- 
bers may  be  made  v.iih  due  deliberation,  the  writs  must  be  issued 
forty  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament. 

The  king  is  the  head  of  the  church  ;  but  he  cannot  alter  the 
established  rell2,ion,  nor  call  individnals  to  account  for  their  re- 
ligious o})inions  ;  and  ecclesiastical  regulations  must  be  made  by 
the  assembly  of  the  clergy. 

Th'j  kinn;  is  the  first  mairlstrate  :  but  lie  cannot  interfere  with 
the  conrls  of  judicature  in  the  admini^^tration  of  justice  :  he  can 
assist  :r  ]v>  trials,  civil  or  criminal,  and  any  person  may  demand 
the  kiuir's  name  and  authoritv  to  prosecute  crimes. 
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He  hns  the  privilege  of  coining  money  ;  but  be  cannot  alter  the 
standard  eiiher  in  weight  or  alloy. 

He  has  the  power  of  pardoning  offences,  but  he  cannot  exempt 
the  ofTendors  from  making  a  compensation  to  the  parties  injured,  if 
it  is  demanded. 

The  king  has  the  military  power.  The  sea-forces  he  can 
raise,  disband,  and  regulate  at  pleasure,  because  they  cannot  be 
turned  against  the  liberties  of  the  people  ;  but  the  land  forces  he 
cannot  ra'se  without  tlie  consent  of  parliament.  A  standing  body 
of  troops  is,  indeed,  established  by  parliament ;  but  the  funds  for 
their  payment  are  never  granted  for  more  than  a  year.  The  Mutiny 
Act,  by  which  alone  they  are  regulaied,  must  be  renewed  from  year 
to  year. 

0 

I'lie  king,  in  the  last  plarc,  is  above  the  reach  of  all  courts  of 
law  ;  but  his  ministers,  his  indispensable  iu'^inimonts,  are  answer- 
able for  all  the  measures  of  government.  All  misapplications  of 
the  puhlic  money,  all  ruinous  and  improper  expeditions,  all  abuses 
of  power  are  chargeable  to  their  account  ;  and  tin?  Commons^  the 
guardians  of  the  constitution,  have  a  right  to  impeach  them  at  the 
bar  of  tlie  House  of  Lords.  A  minister  impeached  for  misconduct 
cannot  plead  in  excuse  the  commands  of  the  sovereign,  nor  will  it 
avail  him,  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge,  to  produce  the  roval  pardon. 
He  must  sutler  as  the  author  of  those  measures  of  which  he  was 
the  instrument :  a  noble  and  most  efF'Ctual  antidote  against  the  evils 
of  mis'zovernment  ! 

Tli'j  laws,  which  thus  effe'^tually  limit  the  power  of  the  crown, 
secure  likewise  the  freedom  of  parliament.  The  freedom  of  debate 
canno*.  be  cjuestioned,  or  any  rnotnbe"  called  to  account  on  that 
score,  in  any  court  or  plare  out  of  parliamcnT. 

To  !iie-.c  observations  I  shall  ;kM  a  few  remarks  on  three  striking 
pecullariti'^s  of  ihe  Knzli--h  eonstittiiio'i  in  favor  of  the  liberties 
of  ilv?  buhjtu"!  :  llie  //rj/rn?  Corpu<:  .Id,  Trial  by  Jury,  and  the 
Liherty  of  the   Preset. 

Tile  method^  which  uv*  \<i'\<  of  Knirland  formerly  estalilished 
to  remedy  unJ!i>t  irnprisonnif^nl,  worr  v. !iat  are  termed  writs  of 
main-prize^  de  ndi)  rt  a/m,  and  de  homine  reple^inmlfK  which 
wer  '  orders  tt)  the  slu'riii's  cf  tlie  countie-?,  to  iiiqii!r»»  into  the 
causes  of  the  pri-;on<'r's  confinement,  and,  acrordlni:  t<i  iIh»  cir- 
cuinstancPN  of  j:is  ca-^*'.  c:t!if*!  ^'inpiy  t  )  fi''>"|j!r^e  |j»rn  or  ad'Tilt 
him  to  bail.  Bfit  ih^-Je  ru'^'hod^  an*  now  ia«  iilv  aholis|u»d  hv 
the  habeas  corpii**,  which  is  a  v.ri'  i-ninn;;  froin  the  <ourt  of 
Kini's  Bench,  wlios**  effects  «*\it»nd  ovi-^r  ail  Kncland,  bv  which 
the  king  recpiires  the  p'T'^cMi  \\\m)  holds  any  of  his  subjects  in 
cn-todv,  immediateh  to  carrv  him  b'^fore  I'le  itid'^e,  to  certify 
tin*  dale  {^(  \\\^  confineuHrnt  and  the  rau^e  of  it,  and  to  abide  ilie 
jiMii:'»'«^  decree  whether  he  slwlj  detain  him  or  m?i  him  at  liberty 
Of  thi^  benoficiiil  statute  iliere  were  frequent  evasions  which 
from  time   tu   time  called  forth  various  amendineou.     The  last 
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and  raost  effectual  of  aU  was  by  the  act  of  Habeas,  which,  as  we 
have  observed,  passed  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Charles  II.,  and 
which  has  cut  off  every  source  of  oppression  and  every  handle  of 
ejutMon. 

^  The  principal  articles  of  this  act  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix 
the  different  terms  for  bringing  a  prisoner,  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  place  of  his  confinement :  the  longest  term  is 
twenty  days.  In  the  second  place,  the  officer  or  keeper  mtisi, 
within  six  hours,  deliver  to  the  prisoner,  on  his  demand,  a  copy  of 
the  warrant  of  his  commitment,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundrH 
pounds,  and  being  disabled  to  hold  his  office.  In  the  third  place, 
no  person  once  delivered  by  a  writ  of  habens  corpus  shall  be 
recommitted  for  the  same  offence,  under  the  penalty  of  £500 
sterling.  Fourthly,  every  person  committed  for  treason  or  felony 
shall,  if  he  require  it,  in  the  first  week  of  the  next  term,  or  the 
first  day  of  the  next  session,  be  indicted  in  that  term  or  sessioo, 
or  else  admitted  to  bail.  If  acquitted,  or  not  indicted,  he  sliaD 
be  discharged.  Fifthly,  any  of  the  twelve  judges,  or  the  lord 
chancellor,  refusing  a  writ  of  habeas,  shall  forfeit  £500.  In  the 
last  place,  no  subject  of  England  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  or  any  place  beyond  the  seas, 
under  penalty  to  the  parly  committing,  and  to  ail  who  assist  or 
advise,  of  forfeiting  £500,  to  be  recovered  with  treble  costs, 
being  disabled  from  holding  any  office,  being  imprisoned  for  life, 
forfeiting  his  whole  estate  for  life,  and  being  incapable  of  the 
king's  j)ardon.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  habeas  corpus,  a  most 
invaluable  security  for  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  a  security 
which  is  enjoyed  under  no  government  on  llie  face  of  the  cartii  but 
oiir  own. 

It  nnist  be  observed  that  the  habeas  corpus  being  an  English 
law,  and  prior  to  the  treaty  of  union,  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 
The  liberty  of  the  subject,  however,  is  almost  as  elTectually 
guarded  in  that  country  as  in  England  ;  though  tiiere  the  term  of 
imprisonment  before  trial  may,  indeed,  be  of  longer  duration.  By 
the  Scottish  statute  1701,  cap.  0,  no  person  can  be  imprisoned 
in  order  to  trial  for  any  crime  without  a  warrant  in  writing  express- 
ing ilie  cause,  and  proceeding  on  a  signed  information,  unless  in  the 
case  of  indignities  done  to  judges,  riots,  and  some  other  offences 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  Every  prisoner  connnitled  to  gaol  for 
crimes  not  capital,  is  entitled  to  a  release  on  finding  bail,  according 
K/  his  circumstances  ;  and  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  find  bail,  any  prisoner  may  ap[)ly  to  the  criminal  judge  requir- 
ing that  his  trial  may  be  brought  on  without  unnecessary  delays. 
The  judge,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  such  application,  must 
issue  letters  directed  to  messengers  for  intimating  to  the  prosecutor 
that  he  may  fix  a  diet  for  the  prisoner's  trial  within  sixty  days 
after  the  intimation,  under  the  pains  of  wrongous  imprisonment. 
Still  further,  and  that  there  may  be  no  unnecessary  or  oppressive 
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protraction  of  a  trial  after  it  is  once  begun,  llie  prisoner  is  entitled 
lo  insist  for  his  liberty,  if  his  trial  is  not  concluded  within  forty 
days,  if  before  the  supreme  criminal  court,  and  within  thirty  if 
before  any  other.  This  privilege  is  competent  to  be  pleaded  in 
all  cases,  except  in  the  crime  of  fors^ery.  Thus  tlic  natives  of 
Scotland  soeni  to  be  nearly  on  a  par  with  t!io>e  of  England,  in 
that  tnost  inestimable  of  all  blessings,  personal  IilK»rty. 

Tiie  only  exception  to  the  general  liberty  of  \hc  subject,  under 
the  British  c:overnment,  is  the  |)Owcr  of  impressinj;  seamen  by  the 
kin:!j's  commission  for  the  supply  of  the  navy.  This  jmwer  has 
at  all  limes  been  relucltinlly  submitted  to,  and  much  complained 
cgain£i  as  an  infriup:<»m'/nt  of  the  rights  of  ih.*  subject.  But  $alu$ 
populi  est  supreina  lex.  If  it  is  absolutely  n«»co>sary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  slate,  on  occasion  of  sudilen  dan:^er  from  an 
enemy,  that  the  navy  should  be  in-^tamly  and  effectually  armed, 
that  circumstance  at  once  demonstrates  tlie  le:cnliiy  of  the  prac- 
tice. Moreover,  as  the  subjection  to  tiiis  hazard  is  known  by  all 
who  en^jai^e  in  the  proH'ssion  of  a  seaman,  their  entry  into  the 
profession  is  a  tarit  consent  to  whatever  is  necessarily  attendant 
upon  it.  It  has  been  very  clearly  shown  by  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
that  tliis  practice,  and  the  granting  of  powers  to  the  admiralty  for 
that  purpose,  is  of  verj'  ancient  date,  and  has  been  uniformly  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  so  as  now  to  be  understood  as  a  part 
of  the  common  law  ct(  the  land. 

Another  of  tlic?  highest  privllesjcs  of  a  British  subject  is  the 
trial  of  all  crimen  by  jury.  The  preliminaries  to  trial  are  dif- 
ferent in  Eni^land  and  ifi  Scotland.  Tho  numbor  of  jurors  are 
diftlTcni  ;  iwolv.*  ii  England  and  fifteen  in  Scotland.  Unanimity 
of  opinion  is  retjuired  in  the  former,  a  majority  of  voices  is  decisive 
in  tho  latter.  In  both  modes  of  trial  it  is  ilu*  priviles^e  of  the 
criminal  to  be  jiid'i  •(!  by  ihe  impartial  verdict  of  his  [)eers.  The 
prisoner  l.a^  even  a  >iiare  in  llie  choice  of  his  jury,  for  the  law 
has  allowed  him  the  right  of  rhalleniiinir  r)r  obj'ciin^  to  such  as 
\hi  may  think  e\cepiionabl  v  In  Enizland  the  prisoner  njay  chal- 
lenm*  peremptorily,  that  i^,  without  showing  any  cause,  twenty 
jurors  successively.  The  witnesses  upon  the  trial  deliver  their 
evidence  in  presence  of  the  prisoner,  who  is  allowed  to  question 
them,  and  to  produce  witnesses  in  his  own  Ix.dialf.  In  cases  of 
treason,  the  accused  person  mnv  challenz'^  Mjccessivelv  thirtv-five 
jurors  ;  he  may  have  two  comisel  to  assist  him  on  his  trial ;  and 
no  treason,  unh*ss  actual  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  kinc,  can  be 
prosecuted  after  three  years  from  the  offffnce.  The  opinions  of 
the  ju<li:es  in  summin:^  tip  the  evidence  have  no  weii:hi  bu!  such 
•s  th(»  jury  choos#»  to  cive  to  tlwm,  and  ih^ir  verdict  on::ht  lo 
proceed  entirely  on  their  c)wn  belief  and  cofiviciion.  Lord  rhicf- 
justic(»  IIaI«»  has,  in  his  History  of  the  Common  I^aw  of  Etizland^ 
summed  up.  in  a  very  few  words,  the  duty  and  powers  of  a  jury. 
^*  The  jur)',  in  tlieir  recess,  are  to  consider  tbetr  eridence ;  to 
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weigh  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  force  and  efficacy  of 
their  testimonies :  they  are  not  bound  to  the  rules  of  civil  law,  to 
have  two  witnesses  to  prove  every  fact,  unless  it  be  in  cases  of 
treason ;  nor  to  reject  one  witness  because  he  rs  single,  or  alwajrs 
to  believe  two  witnesses,  if  the  probability  of  the  fact  does  upon 
other  circumstances  reasonably  encounter  them.  It  may  fall  out 
that  a  jury,  upon  their  own  knowledge,  may  know  a  thing  to  be 
false  which  a  witness  has  sworn  to  be  true  ;  or  may  know  a  witness 
to  be  incompetent  or  incredible  though  nothing  be  objected  against 
him,  and  may  give  their  verdict  accordingly." 

The  effect  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  final  and  positive.  If  the 
prisoner  is  acquitted,  he  is  instantly  set  at  liberty,  and  cannot  on 
any  pretence  be  tried  again  for  the  same  crinie.  If  found  guilty, 
the  judge  must  pronounce  sentence  according  to  the  law.  But 
this  law  must  contain  a  positive  enactment  with  regard  to  the 
special  crime  which  was  brought  before  the  jury  ;  for,  in  crimes, 
no  constructive  extension  of  laws  can  be  admitted.  The  spirit  of 
our  laws  considers  the  impunity  of  an  offender  as  a  very  sraaD 
matter  in  comparison  with  the  dangers  that  would  result  from  such 
extension.  » 

The  last  particular  I  shall  take  notice  of,  and  what  is  in  fact  the 
guardian  of  the  British  constitution,  is  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

To  supply  the  unavoidable  deficiency  of  all  legislative  provis- 
ions, to  prevent  the  silent  deviations  of  magistrates  from  their  duty 
(transgressions  the  more  dangerous  that  no  punishment  can  reach 
them) ;  and  to  be  a  constant  check  upon  the  minutest  departments 
of  the  constitution,  as  a  pendulum  regulates  the  equable  motion 
of  all  the  uhecls  of  a  clock, — there  is  one  power  in  the  Britisii 
governmerit  whose  excrtious  are  constant  and  unremitting,  a  jusi 
regulator  of  the  whole  parts  of  that  nice  and  complicated  machine. 
This  is  the  power  which  every  individual  has  of  expressing  his 
opinion  of  the  whole  conduct  of  government,  without  reserve,  by 
word  or  writing — a  power  which  is  so  regulated,  however,  as  to 
insure  all  the  benefit  of  ilie  ancient  censorship  without  its  inischiel'i. 
The  censorial  tribunal  at  Rome  was  entirelv  arbitrary,  which 
repressed  all  freedom  of  judgment  in  the  public  ;  or,  at  leas:, 
rendered  it  of  no  consequence,  since  the  regulation  of  government 
was  supremely  lodged  in  the  breasts  of  a  few  men,  with  whom 
that  judgment  could  have  no  effect.  But  a  British  subject  has 
the  right  of  free  judgment  on  all  public  measures,  of  ren)onsiraiIn<; 
to  his  governors,  of  carrying  his  complaint  and  his  appeal  to  the 
public  by  means  of  the  press,  of  submitting  to  the  general  opinion 
the  views  and  principles  of  iliese  governors  expressed  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  thus,  by  openly  examining  and  scrutinizing  their  whole 
conduct,  to  furnish  the  most  powerful  n^straint  against  every  spe- 
cies of  malversation.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  British  governmenl, 
that  there  is  no  person  so  high  in  administration,  as  not  to  feel  the 
weight  of  public  opinion.     The  loss  of  popular  favor  to  a  states- 
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inan  will  furnish  such  oppositioD  to  his  measures  as  to  gall  and 
imbitter  every  hour  of  bis  life.  Even  tlie  taunts,  tlie  curses,  or 
the  hissings  of  the  vulgar,  there  is  no  man  whatever  that  can  long 
support  with  any  degree  of  tranquillity;  and  when  he  considers, 
that  not  only  his  present  fame  is  at  stake,  but  also  his  memory,  to 
the  latest  posterity,  by  means  of  the  press,  he  will  soon  find  that 
he  is  irresistibly  and  most  powerfully  restrained  within  the  bounds 
of  his  duty. 

The  notoriety  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  government  by 
means  of  the  press,  and  the  perfect  knowledge  which  is  diffused 
through  the  nation  of  all  that  is  said  and  done  in  parliament,  is 
attended,  moreover,  with  the  beneficial  effect  of  purifying,  from 
time  to  time,  the  legislative  assembly.  As  the  votes  and  political 
sentiments  of  the  members  arc  always  known,  and  every  countj 
or  borough  has  its  eye  on  the  conduct  of  its  representatives,  the 
House  of  Commons  may  undergo  a  gradual  purgation  from  suc- 
cessive vacancies,  or  be  purified  at  once  at  the  commencement  of 
every  new  parliament. 

Yet  this  inestimable  privilege  of  British  subjects,  without  certain 
limitations,  would,  instead  of  good,  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
miscliiefs.  Were  any  man  at  liberty  to  wound  the  vitals  of  the 
government  under  which  he  lives,  by  an  open  attack  upon  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  civil  subordination,  and  the  respect  due 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  land  ;  were  he  at  liberty  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  civil  society,  by  combating  the  first  principles  of  all 
reli2;ion  ;  or  were  he  suflfcred  with  impunity  to  injure  the  reputa- 
tion, life,  or  property  of  his  neighbor,  by  false  and  malicious 
accusations,  there  would  bo  no  gocernment;  and  liberty  itself 
would  perish,  because  it  would  liavc  no  safeguard  or  protection. 
The  lil)erty  of  the  press  in  Britain  consists,  then,  in  this^  that  there 
is  no  examination  or  censure  of  writings  before  they  are  published; 
tlie  press  is  o|)en  to  every  thing;  but  after  publication,  such  writ- 
ings as  otTend  in  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned,  are  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  the  law,  awarded  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  The 
impartial  public  are  thus  ultimately  tlie  judges  of  the  tendency  of 
all  writings  addressed  to  themselves;  and  it  is  equally  wise  and  coo« 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  that  liberty,  tliat  all  authors  sliould  stand  or 
fall  by  their  determination. 

Such  is  the  British  constitution ;  a  system  of  government  blend- 
ing in  the  most  beautiful  manner  the  three  forms  of  monardnr, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy — a  system,  of  which  the  wisest  of  toe 
ancients  seem  only  to  have  liad  indisdnct  dreams  ;  which  Tacitus  * 
considered  as  a  fine  chimera,  too  perfect  to  l)e  reduced  into  prac- 
tice ;  and  which,  independent  of  any  theoretical  plans — the  result 
of  the  speculations  of  philosophical  politicians,  ims  insensibly 
arisen  from  tlie  cliain  of  events,  and  tlie  concurrence  of  circum- 
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stiDces,  to  t  very  high  d^ree  of  perfection.  AbBolute^  peifectiom 
is  not  to  be  predkuited  of  any  human  institution.  It  is  suflkienC 
to  say,  that  under  its  influence  the  condition  of  society,  whatever 
fluctuations  it  must  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature  be  liable  tO| 
has  been  such  as  to  answer  all  the  wishes  of  the  good,  the  Tirtn- 
ous,  and  the  industrious  part  of  the  community ;  and  that  its  re* 
straints  have  proved  grievous  to  those  alone  on  whom  restraint  is 
necessary. 

The  constitution  of  Oreat  Britain  b  m  its  nature  improvable  ■ 
various  parts  of  its  structure ;  but  with  what  caution  these  improve* 
ments  ought  to  be  undertaken,  the  i>ast  history  of  our  own  country, 
and  the  more  recent  experience  ot  a  neighboring  kingdom,  afibrdi 
the  most  instructive  wamii^.  It  is  liable  to  dangerous  invasion, 
both  from  the  sovereign  and  from  the  people.  The  former  mqr 
fi>r  awhile  impair  its  excellence  and  cloud  its  lustre ;  but  the  latter 
is  alone  competent  to  destroy  its  existence. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

HiiTORT  or  France  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  of  Spain  and  foRTccAt 
UNDER  Philip  IIT.  and  IV. — Mary  de  Medicii  Rcgpnt — Sie^e  of  Rochell^^ 
Cardinal  RicheUeu— Death  of  Louis  X 11 1.— Spain— Philip  111.— Philip  IV.~ 
Demded  state  of  Spain — Portu^  throws  off  Uie  Spanish  Yoke — ConstitutM» 
of  Portugal — Constitution  of  Spain. 

The  wise,  equitable,  and  vigorous  administration  of  Henry  IV. 
had  raised  the  kingdom  of  France  from  the  lowest  pitch  of  misery 
and  anarchy  to  peace,  dignity,  and  prosperity.  Upon  his  death, 
all  these  advantages  were  lost  at  once.  Mary  de  Medicis,  his 
widow,  a  woman  of  a  weak  mind,  but  of  ungovernable  passions, 
and  of  a  domineering,  insolent  character,  had  been  appointed 
regent  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Louis  XIII.  Her  restless  and 
ambitious  spirit  embroiled  both  the  court  and  the  nation  in  fac- 
tions ;  and  in  endeavoring  to  secure  to  her  interest  the  nobility, 
whom  it  was  not  possible  ever  firmly  to  unite  among  themseh-es, 
she  SGjuandered  away  the  public  money.  The  kingdom  lost  all 
its  weight  abroad,  and  relapsed  into  the  same  disorders  at  home, 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  times  of  Francis  II.,  of  Charles  IX., 
and  of  Henry  III.  Mary  de  Medicis  disgusted  the  French,  in 
the  first  place,  by  her  partiality  to  her  countrymen,  the  Italians. 
Concini,  a  Florentine,  a  hieh  favorite  of  the  queen  regent,  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  nuurshal  of  France ;  a  sufficient 
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reason  for  rendering  the  queen  and  her  minister  odious  to  the 
nobility  and  to  the  kingdom.  The  Mar^chai  d'Ancre,  for  such 
was  the  title  he  assumed,  trusted  too  much  to  the  fai'or  of  his 
mistress,  and  to  that  appearance  of  power  which  was  its  conse- 
quence. The  nobility  combined  against  him,  and  he  was  assassi- 
nated in  a  most  inhuman  manner  in  the  palace  of  the  Louvre. 
The  populace,  in  tliat  spirit  of  savage  cruelty,  which  in  all  scenes 
of  disorder  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  iliat  nation,  are  said 
actually  to  have  torn  his  heart  from  his  body  and  devoured  it. 
The  vengeance  of  the  nobility  did  not  stop  with  the  death  of  the 
minister.  The  queen  herself  was  a  sufferer  as  well  as  her  favorite. 
Her  guards  were  removed,  she  was  hurried  from  Paris,  and  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Blois,  where  she  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  two 
years,  till  she  was  released  by  the  duke  d'Epernon,  to  whom  she 
had  originally  been  indebted  for  her  appointment  to  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom. 

In  this  conjuncture  every  thing  was  involved  in  anarchy  and 
confusion.  The  queen-mother  was  actually  at  war  with  lier  own 
son,  the  whole  nation  divided  into  parties,  and  the  government  of 
France  in  the  lowest  state  of  weakness  and  inefficacy. 

The  genius  of  the  great  Richelieu,  then  a  young  man,  effected 
a  reconciliation  for  a  lime  between  the  contending  factions,  and  he 
obtained,  as  a  reward  for  this  piece  of  service,  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  at  the  queen's  solicitation.  But  this  calm  was  of  sliort 
continuance.  The  factious  nobilitv  bezan  to  excite  new  disturb- 
ances,  which  Louis  XIII.,  who  was  now  of  age,  had  neither  the 
discretion  nor  the  ability  to  compose.  These  commotions  were 
increa^^ed  by  religious  dilferences,  for  the  protestants,  who  had 
enjoyed  an  unmolested  tranquillity  under  Henry  IV.,  and  for  a 
while  iindpr  the  minority  of  Louis,  wore  now  exposed  to  fresh 
persecution*?.  They  were  obli^jed  to  tak»*  up  arms;  and  a  political 
and  a  religious  war  raged  with  equal  vioh^nce  at  the  same  time. 
The  king,  amiilst  these  commotions,  uas  oblii^ed  alternately  to 
bribe  his  own  servants,  and  to  negotiate  with  his  rebel  nobility. 

While  public  affairs  were  in  this  situation,  .^Ia^y  de  Medicis  had 
the  address  to  bring  the  new  favorite  Richelieu  into  the  council, 
against  the  inclination  of  the  king  and  his  favorite  coimsellors ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  this  great  politician  rompletely  gained  the 
confidence  of  h»s  royal  niaster,  and  signally  displaved  his  splendid 
abilities  in  quieting  all  disorders,  and  raising  th*»  h  rench  monarchy 
to  a  very  high  pitch  of  splendor. 

The  cardinal  de  Richelieu  entered  on  his  administration  with 
that  vigorous  activity  which  marks  a  bold  and  daring  spirit.  A 
fleet  was  necessar)'  for  the  reduction  of  Rochelle,  where  the 
Calvinists,  who  tlien  suffeied  great  persecution,  were  attempting 
to  imitate  x\\e  example  of  the  Hollanders,  and  throw  off  their 
subjection  to  the  crown  of  France  The  cardinal  found  it  inipos* 
tibie  to  fit  out  an  armament  with  tliat  celerity  which  was  necetnrjv 
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and  he  concluded  a  bargain  with  the  Dutch  to  furnish  a  fleet  for 
subduing  their  protestant  brethren.  An  opportunity  thus  offered 
of  making  money — the  Dutch  had  no  scruple  on  the  score  of 
conscience;  and  they  fought  for  the  cathohc  religion  as  keenly  as 
they  had  done  half  a  century  before  for  the  protestant. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  nation  should  be  able  to 
carry  on  its  wars  without  having  recourse  to  the  aid  of  foreigners, 
and  Richelieu  gave  peace  to  the  protestants,  that  he  might  be  in 
a  capacity  of  attending  to  the  most  material  interests  of  the  king- 
dom, its  strength  and  internal  prosperity. 

At  this  time  three  ministers,  equally  powerful,  regulated  the 
general  policy  of  all  Europe;  Olivarez  in  Spain,  Buckingham  in 
England,  and  Richelieu  in  France.  Of  these,  Buckingham  was 
reckoned  the  worst  politician,  as  he  studied  more  his  own  private 
passions  than  the  grandeur  of  his  country,  which  is  the  true 
source  of  ambition  in  a  politic  minister.  An  intrigue  of  Bucking- 
ham's with  Louis's  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  which  gave  high 
umbrage  to  the  court  of  Prance,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
real  cause  of  a  war  with  England.  That  minister  prevailed  on 
his  sovereign  to  light  up  the  contention  between  the  protestants 
and  catholics  in  France,  by  sending  a  force  to  the  aid  of  the 
Calvinists  of  Rochelle.  But  the  design  was  not  so  speedily  exe- 
cuted as  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  men,  obliged  Buckingbam. 
with  the  loss  of  half  his  armament,  to  return  to  England. 

The  Rochellers,  however,  held  out  the  town  with  the  most 
obstinate  resolution  against  the  troops  of  the  cardinal,  who  was 
obliged  to  employ  every  resource  of  policy,  as  well  as  of  war, 
for  their  reduction.  In  this  siege,  which  lasted  for  the  course  of 
a  whole  year,  the  cardinal  commanded  in  person.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  take  the  town  while  it  continued  open  to  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  An  immense  mole  was  therefore  constructed  in  the 
sea  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  Ens^lish  shippinc:.  Th 
expedient  succeeded,  and  Rochelle  at  length  was  obliged  to  sur 
•ender.  It  was  stripped  of  its  privileges,  and  the  catholic  religion 
established  in  place  of  the  protestant;  lhou2:h  the  Calvinists  were 
illowed  the  private  exercise  of  their  worship.  The  rest  of  {he 
protestant  towns  of  France  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Rochelle;  their  fortifTcalions  were  thrown  down,  and  they  were 
deprived  of  every  privilege  that  might  be  dangerous  to  the  state. 
Thus  the  jirotestant  parly  in  France  a  very  numerous  body  of 
men,  were  disarmed  and  crushed  for  ever.  Neither  the  Swiss  nor 
the  Dutch  were  so  powerful  as  the  French  protestants,  at  the  lime 
that  these  nations  erected  themselves  into  independent  sovr-reign- 
ties.  Geneva,  though  a  very  inconsiderahlt^  state,  asseilod  its 
liberty  and  maintained  it.  Yet  the  Calvinists  of  France  were 
quite  overpoivered,  and  the  reason  was,  that  they  were  scattered 
through    all    the    provinces :    it    was    impossible    to    unite    llicm 
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and  they  were  attacked  by  superior  numbers,  and  by  disciplined 
troops. 

Louis  XIII.,  though  a  monarch  of  a  weak  frame  of  mind,  liad 
somewhat  of  a  military  disposition.  He  entered  into  the  schemes 
of  Richelieu  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France,  and  fought  at 
the  head  of  his  armies,  both  in  his  own  kingdom  and  in  Italy. 
Richelieu  was  a  man  whose  genius  was  truly  astonishing.  He 
was  negotiating  at  one  time  witli  all  and  against  most  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe.  His  principal  aim  was  to  humble  the 
house  of  Austria  ;  he  wanted  to  rstahlish  a  duke  of  Mantua 
independent  of  the  king  of  Spain  ;  ho  proposf^'i  to  harass  the 
Austrian  dorninions  in  Flanders,  and  had  prevailed  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  tlio  kin^  of  Sweden,  to  make  a  descent  upon  Ger- 
many. l>ut  whilo  these  great  i«chomes  wen?  in  agitation,  a 
formiilahie  cabal  at  court  was  secr«Miy  undermining  his  power. 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  hrotlicr,  dclesied  the  cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu  ;  Mary  de  Medicis  was  j(;a!ous  of  that  very 
power  which  she  had  contributed  to  raise  ;  and  most  of  the 
nobility  were  his  secret  enemies.  This  illustrious  man,  whose 
intrepidity  was  equal  to  all  situations,  suppressed  these  cabals  in  a 
manner  which  astonished  all  Europe.  The  marechal  de  Marillac, 
one  of  the  nobles  who  was  most  obnoxious  to  him,  was  arrested 
at  the  liead  of  an  army,  and  condemned  and  executed  for  treason. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  tlie  king's  brother,  apprehensive  of  a  simi- 
lar fate,  quitted  the  kinc;dom  ;  and  the  queen-mother,  Mary  de 
Medicis,  removed  from  all  concern  in  the  government,  ended  her 
career  of  ambition  in  voluntarv  exile  at  I>ru5sels. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  houever.  Haltered  himself  with  the  idea 
of  1hmi:£:  the  a\e:iger  of  the  royal  faniily.  He  was  sup|>orled  by 
the  (iu'.!»  (!••  Montmorenci,  who  iai<''d  ai  hi?  own  cxprnst*  an  army 
of  s<ver:il  thousand  me.i.  The  Lin^;'^  army,  or  rather  that  of 
th»'  rnrrhnal,  ciiui*  to  an  euz^'^emeiJt  with  hiin.  \shi«'h  terminated 
nil  i!j«'  hnjM'-i  of  Orleans  iv.ui  !):s  adjjereni-;.  Montmoienei  was 
taken  prisenfT,  cond-Muned  and  c\erutej  for  treason,  and  the 
duke,  alter  n»akinir  ail  -  .bfr.:'<>lon-,  thoii'.''';!  hiuix'lf  ♦•xtremely 
hapj>y  to  be  allowe.l  i-i  (|uit  the  kifizdom  :;:»d  le'.iro  to  Brussels, 
to  keep  jiis  in 'tlier  coinpany.  The  luo^i  ^'irp: i-iiii;  rircumstance 
in  the  whole  of  ihe^ie  Iran -action -^  i-,  tbni  iar(Ii:;al  ♦!  •  Ri'lielieu 
found  himself  ;!!)!e  to  ii::iko  sm  h  i\r.  .oij-  of  t!i  •  i:;'>-:  e-'^pofir 
pover  v'.liile  the  nation  v.(;i»  hi^  «  r*  ...i»  .  Mr  >:n:ioui.ted  all 
oppo-iiiion  ;  and  uinl.*  l!i  •  ^'iiiu*  '>!'  in  xl  ir.'-n,  e\«"i  of  irrenl 
abililie>,  would  bav«'  foeml  r.  snliic:*  ::!  oecii'tation  to  wa.n?  war 
ai:nin>t  tly)-.-;  taiials  and  factions  whi:  Ii  w»*re  coniinually  medi- 
tating his  downl'all,  this  extiaordinary  man  not  only  completely 
foiled  tlie  schemes  of  his  enemies,  btit  found  means  to  raise  the 
kinijilnin  of  France  to  a  most  flf)!iridiin'^  condition  at  home, 
while  he  extended  her  clorj'  and  influence  over  ;»ll  Euro|>c. 
While  Ikj  was   makiiic   open  war  again>t  the  house  of   Austria  in 
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Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  he  was  at  this  very  lime  employing 
his  thoughts  in  the  establishment  of  the  French  Jlcademy.  He 
held  meetings  in  his  palace  of  the  most  celebrated  literary 
geniuses  of  the  age ;  he  cultivated  the  belles  lettres  with  success, 
and  composed  himself  some  dramatic  pieces,  which  were  exhib- 
ited on  the  French  theatre. 

The  war  against  Austria,  however,  did  not  succeed  to  his 
wishes,  till  the  duke  of  Weimar  gained  at  length  a  complete  vic- 
tory, in  which  he  took  prisoners  four  of  the  imperial  generals  ; 
and  till  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  stripped 
of  Portugal  by  the  revolution  in  that  kingdom,  and  dispossessed 
likewise  of  Catalonia  by  an  open  rebellion  in  the  year  1640. 

Louis  XIII.,  who,  though  a  prince  of  a  gloomy  disposition, 
had  his  favorites  among  the  court  ladies,  was  weak  enough  some- 
times to  listen  to  those  reports  which  they  were  fond  of  circu- 
lating to  the  prejudice  of  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu.  The  queen 
herself,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  signify  her 
aversion  to  him.  Richelieu  laid  his  hands  upon  her  father  con- 
fessor ;  ordered  the  queen's  papers  to  be  seized,  on  the  pretence 
of  a  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  state  ;  and  Anne 
of  Austria  had  very  nearly  undergone  the  same  fate  with  Mary 
de  Medicis.  The  king  himself  had  sometimes  hastily  expressed 
his  indignation  at  the  violent  conduct  of  his  minister.  A  favorite 
of  the  king,  the  young  marquis  de  Cinque  Mars,  encouraged  by 
these  expressions,  which  he  took  for  a  certain  presage  of  the 
downfall  of  Richelieu,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Gaston, 
dnke  of  Orleans,  and  the  duke  de  Bouillon,  against  the  cardinal's 
life.  The  plot  was  discovered  ;  Cinque  Mars  was  put  to  death, 
tiie  duke  de  Bouillon  had  his  estate  confiscated,  and  Gaston, 
after  Jiiaking  an  humble  submission,  consented  to  remain  a  pris- 
oner at  the  castle  of  Blois.  The  detection  of  this  conspiracy  was 
tiie  last  scene  of  the  life  of  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  as  well  as  that 
of  Louis  XII!.,  who  survived  him  but  a  few  months. 

Tlie  administration  of  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  though  stained  with 
factions,  with  civil  war,  and  with  daily  executions,  was,  on  the 
whole,  extreinclv  2;lorious  for  the  kinirdom. 

France,  in  his  time,  was  opulent  at  home  ;  her  finances  were 
in  good  order  ;  and  she  was  most  respectable  abroad.  There 
appeared  at  this  time  likewise  the  dawn  of  that  good  taste  which 
led  to  such  distinguished  splendor  in  the  succeeding  age  of 
Louis  XIV. 


SPAIN. 


From  the  period  of  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy visibly  declined  in  its  influence  abroad — though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  authority  of  its  sovereigns,  or  the  power  of  the 
prince  over  the  subject,  was  daily  increasins;.  The  government, 
absolute  as  it  was,  was  ill  administered.     There  was  no  regulatioo 
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or  s/.^iem  oi  :  \  pplies  for  the  exieencies  of  ihe  slate.  So  great 
was  the  ne^iec^  und  the  disorder  of  ihc  revenues  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  11].,  (hat  in  the  war  which  still  continued  with  the 
United  Provinces,  he  had  not  money  to  pay  his  troops.  His 
naval  forces  were  inferior  to  those  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and 
they  stripped  hir.i  of  the  Molucca  Islands  and  of  Amboyna  in 
the  East  Indies,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  armies  in  the  Neth- 
erlands could  make  no  impression  on  the  power  of  this  infant 
republic.  He  was  obliged,  in  (inc^  to  conclude  a  truce  v^ith  Hol- 
land for  twelve  years,  to  leave  the  Duicli  in  possession  of  all 
they  had  ac(piired,  to  promise  them  a  fret?  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  to  restore  to  the  l;<;iisc  of  Nassau  its  e>lates  situated  within  the 
dominions  of  ilic  Span  sh  monarchy. 

It  is  impossible  to  fathom  the  reasons  of  a  policy  so  very  de- 
struciiv(;  as  liiat  which  ^\as  embraced  by  Philip  III.  in  this  junc- 
ture of  naiioiia!  wcaknoj.;.  The  Moor>,  who  had  siill  subsisted 
in  S[)airi  from  the  pcrio  I  of  the  courpiest  of  (Grenada,  and  were 
a  peaceable,  an  useful,  and  a  most  industrious  race  of  subjects, 
wtre  computed  to  amount  at  this  time  to  j.ix  or  seven  hundred 
thousand.  Sotne  trifling  insurrections,  occasioned  by  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  inquisition,  attracted  llie  notice  of  the  sovereign, 
who,  with  the  most  indiscreet,  impolitic,  and  destruciive  zeal, 
decreed,  tliat  all  the  Moors  should  l>e  expelled  from  the  kingdom 
of  Spain.  Two  years  were  spent  by  Pljilip  in  transporting  the 
most  industrious  part  of  bis  subjects  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
depopulating  bis  dominions.  A  few  of  these  wretched  exiles 
betook  themselves  to  Fiance  ;  the  re-t,  and  the  greatest  part, 
returned  to  Africa,  their  ancient  country.  Spain  becatne  an  im- 
men>e  body  without  vigor  or  motion.  The  ( ourt  of  Philip  III. 
was  a  chaos  of  intrigues,  like  that  of  Louis  XIII.  The  monarch 
was  zoviTMivl  by  th»'  duke  of  Lerrna  ;  but  tlie  confusion  in  which 
ev«*!y  ihing  was  involved,  at  lengfn  drove  Aim  from  his  station  of 
a  nilni>ler.  The  disorders  increasiMl  under  Philip  IV.,  who  was 
ruled  by  Olivarez,  as  his  father  had  been  by  Lerma.  It  is  a 
curious  lact,  that  the  l)c?>t  information  we  liave  of  the  court  in- 
trigues dtirini;  these  r"i^n<,  and  of  the  character  of  tlte  prime 
ministers,  L«»rma  and  Olivarez,  is  to  l>e  found  in  a  book  of  ro- 
mance, the  ^'Idreniures  of  Gil  BUis^  written  by  .M.  le  Sage,  who, 
in  ireatino;  occasionally  of  state  atfairs,  has  interspersed  a  great  deal 
of  genuine  history.  Wo  may  fJiserve,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
account  which  the  same  autlK)i  has  j^iven  of  the  slate  of  literature 
in  Spain  is  extremely  just,  and  \hat  his  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  pi»ople  is  in  g«»neral  very  faithful. 

Spain,  during  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  was  as  impotent  abroad 
as  sho  was  miserable  at  home.  Every  species  of  commerce  was 
repre^scil  by  the  most  exorbitant  tkxes.  The  Flemish  manufac- 
tures supplied  the  whole  kingdom,  hv  the  Spaniards  had  neither 
arts  of  their  own,  nor  industry.      Ij  short,  notwithstiDdiog  ber 
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unmeDse  territories,  and  those  prodigious  sources  of  wedth  wfaieh 
she  possessed  in  America,  Spam  was  so  exhausted,  that  the  mb- 
utry  under  Philip  IT.  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  necessitv 
of  coining  money  of  copper,  to  wluch  they  me  the  value  of 
silver.  This  reign  was  one  continued  series  of  losses  and  defeats. 
The  Dutch;  at  the  expiration  6f  the  truce,  made  themselves 
masters  of  BrazQ.  The  province  of  Artob  was  mvaded  by  the 
French,  and  Catalonia,  jc»lous  of  her  privileges,  which  the  crown 
had  encroached  upon,  revolted  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
France. 

The  revolt  of  Catalonia  was  the  signal  for  another  of  much  noore 
importance.  Portugal,  at  this  very  period,  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  and  recovered  tier  former  independence  as  a  kingdom. 
No  revolution  was  ever  effected  with  more  speed  or  with  more 
facility.  The  imprudent  and  impolitic  administration  of  Olivara 
had  alienated  tlie  mmds  of  the  Portuguese  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  Spanish  crown. 

John,  duke  of  Braganza,  who  was  descended  from  the  ancient 
race  of  the  Portuguese  monarchs,  had  at  this  time  the  command 
of  the  army.  Instigated  by  the  ambition  of  his  duchess,  a  woman 
of  great  spirit,  and  seeing  the  dbposition  of  the  nation  completely 
favorable  to  his  views,  he  caused  himself  to  be  prockimed  king  in 
the  cit^  of  Lisbon ;  and  this  example  of  the  capital  was  immedi- 
ately ioUowed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  in  all  the  Portuguese 
settlements  abroad.  Portugal,  from  that  era,  became  an  mde- 
pendent  sovereignty,  after  having  been  for  sixty  years  an  appanage 
or  dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  government  of  Portugal  approaches  to  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. Nominally,  indeed,  in  most  important  articles  which  regard 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  consent  of  the  states  is  necessar)' ; 
these,  however,  arc  but  rarely  convoked.  The  ordinary  business 
of  the  government  is  conducted  entirely  by  the  king  and  his 
council  of  state,  which  is  appointed  by  himself.  The  revenue  of 
the  crown  arises  from  its  domains,  the  duties  on  exports  and 
imports,  tiie  taxes,  and,  formerly,  from  a  stated  proportion  of  tlie 
gold  imported  from  the  Brazils.  Commerce  and  manufactures  are 
in  a  very  low  state  in  Portugal  ;  their  trade,  being  conducted  with 
no  enlarged  views  or  liberal  policy,  is  of  little  solid  advantage  to 
the  country  ;  and  with  a  soil  and  climate  equal  to  any  in  Europe, 
the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  is  greatly  neglected. 

This  period,  between  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  and  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  IV.,  though  it  saw  the  diminution  of  the  Spanish 
greatness  in  point  of  power,  was  the  era  of  its  highest  lustre  in 
point  of  literary  genius.  The  entertainments  of  the  stage  were 
far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  European  nation  ;  and  the  Span- 
iards likewise  carried  poetical  composition,  romance,  and  even 
history,  to  a  considerable  degree  ol  perfection.  The  mechanic 
and  the  useful  arts  were,  however,  m  a  very  rude  state.     The 
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Spaniards,  dtiring  these  reif^ns,  had  very  few  of  the  refined  pleas- 
•jrrs  of  life,  but  in  return  thev  were  free  from  those  miseries  wliich 
fell  to  tiio  Ijt  of  ilicir  nei;;libors.  Wiijlo  France  and  England 
exhibited  a  painful  scene  of  faction,  civil  war,  and  bloodshed,  the 
Spaniards  passed  their  days  in  indolent  and  tranquil  insignificance. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  remark,  that  at  the  time  when,  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  European  nations,  the  scale  of  the  people  was 
acquiring  weight  against  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  the  reverse 
was  the  case  in  Spain.  The  kingdom,  from  being  once  elective, 
had  for  some  ages  become  hereditary;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  that  the  king  of  Spain  became  an  absolute  prince. 

There  is  no  question  that  Spain  was  once  an  elective  kingdom. 
In  treating  formerly  of  the  manners  of  the  Cioihic  nations,  we 
look  notice,  that  during  the  reign  of  the  JlsigotU  princes  in 
Spain,  these  sovereigns  were  always  chosen  by  the  proceres  or 
noble-i;  although  at  the  same  time  this  assembly  of  the  proceres 
gen;?rally  paid  the  greatest  regard  to  the  family  of  the  last  prince, 
or  to  the  person  whom  he,  upon  his  death-bed,  had  designed  as 
Ilia  successor.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  a  very  near  approach 
to  hercJiiary  succession,  and  through  length  of  time  commonly 
cli.ingt»s  into  that  constitution.  Accordingly,  for  many  centuries 
pa>i,  there  appears  not  the  least  tract;  of  an  elective  monarchy  in 
Spain;  the  crown  devolving  always,  of  course,  without  any  form 
or  ceremony,  on  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  last  prince.  The 
kin^;  of  Spain  have  sometimes  limited  the  succession  to  certain 
fai.iili  *<,  ranks,  and  persons;  of  which  the  first  instance  was  that 
of  Philip  III.,  in  the  year  1019,  and  the  second,  of  Philip  V., 
ill  17  lo. 

The  j)ower  of  the  king  was  formerly  limited  by  the  cortes,  or 
j)*rlianienl  of  the  kingdom.  These,  which  f)rmerly,  especially 
in  Casiilt.*,  IkuI  threat  prerogatives,  and  were  a  powerfid  restraint 
upou  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  were  in  a  manner  annihilated 
by  Chnrit  s  V.,  who  deprived  the  nobles  and  the  prelates  of  their 
•jeat  in  those  a*;semblies;  allowing  only  a  convention  of  the  depu- 
ties or  a:;ents  of  the  towns,  who  have  very  little  power,  and  are 
absolutely  at  the  devotion  of  the  soverei£;n. 

The  king  of  Spain  now  governs  with  the  advice  of  his  cabinet 
couiiril,  th«»  Coiisejo  RraU  ^^ho  are  the  secretary  of  state,  ami 
three  or  four  of  the  jirineipal  nobility,  with  whom  he  chooses  to 
consult  u|)o:i  the  alfairs  of  government.  There  is  no  body  or  de- 
partment in  the  constitution  which  is  entitled  to  re.'>train  or  regulate 
the  will  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  therefore  an  absolute  prince. 
VOL.  II.  57 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

GsBMAiTT  rmoH  TBS  Abdioatioii  op  Charlss  v.  to  Tm  PxAOB  or 
WxiTPBAUAw— Ferdinuid  I.^TIiirtjr  Totn*  War— FBrdiiiand  II.^PlUaliMli 
hid  waii»— GiuUtiu  Adolphoo-Foidiiiuid  III.— Fnco  of  Wet^dkalia. 

At  tbe  time  when  France  was  in  a  yeiy  flourishing  sitrnDon 
under  Henry  IT.,  England,  under  Elizabeth,  and  Spain  extremdf 
formidable  under  Phifap  II.,  the  empire  of  Germany  made  by  no 
means  so  respectable  a  figure.  Since  the  abdication  of  CInrlei 
y.  till  the  reign  of  LeopoM,  it  had  no  influence  whatever  in  Italy. . 
The  contrary  pretensions  of  the  emperors  to  nominate  the  popes, 
and  those  of  the  pontifis  to  confer  the  imperial  dignity,  were 
insensibly  fallen  into  oblivion.  Gemiany  was  a  republic  of  princes 
over  whom  the  emperor  presided,  and  these  princes,  having  con- 
stant interferences  of  interest,  generally  maintained  a  civu  war, 
which  was  fomented  by  the  three  contending  sects  of  religioD,  the 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists.  Yet  the  political  rabric  of 
the  empire,  amidst  all  its  disturbances,  remaioed  unshaken. 

Ferdinand  I.  endeavored  to  unite  the  three  religious  sects,  and 
to  effect  a  harmony  between  the  princes  of  the  empire:  but  ttm 
attempt  was  vain.  Maximilian  II.  was  less  absolute  than  Ferdi* 
nand,  and  coujd  still  less  bring  about  such  a  coalition;  and  his 
successor,  Rodolph  II.,  was  yet  inferior  to  him  in  the  necessary 
talents  of  a  sovereign.  He  was  fonder  of  philosophical  rescarch« 
than  of  the  cares  of  the  empire,  and  spent  that  time  with  Trcbo 
Brah^,  the  astronomer,  which  would  have  been  more  profitably 
employed  in  opposing  the  measures  of  Henry  IV.,  a  prince,  who, 
bad  be  reigned  but  a  few  years  longer;  woutd^  in  all  probabilitv 
have  annihilated,  or  at  least  very  greatly  abridged,  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  The  religious  dissensions  continued  daily 
to  increase  in  virulence  and  animosity,  and  at  length  the  catholic 
and  protestant  leagues  plunged  Germany  into  a  civil  war  of  thirty 
years*  continuance ^  and  reduced  that  empire  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremity of  national  distress.  Upon  the  death  of  Matthias,  the 
successor  of  Rodolph,  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz,  was  elected 
emperor.  He  was  a  zealous  catholic,  and  the  protestants  of 
Bohemia,  who  had  suffered  under  the  government  of  Matthias, 
were  apprehensive  of  still  greater  restraint  under  Ferdinand. 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  be  governed  by  a  prince  of  their 
own  persuasion;    and  they  accordingly  conferred  the  crown  ol 
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Bohemia  on  the  elector  palatine,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  James  I.,  king  of  Engiand.  This  prince  encountered  a  series 
of  misfortunes.  Tlie  emperor  Ferdinand  put  him  under  the  ban 
of  ilic  empire,  engaged  a  small  army  at  rrague,  and  took  from 
him  both  liis  crown  and  his  electorate;  he  fled  into  Silesia,  and 
thence  successively  into  Holland,  to  England,  and  to  France. 
His  fdther-in-law  James  refused  him  the  smallest  assistance,  con- 
trary to  ihe  importunities  of  the  whole  Enf^Iish  nation,  and  to  his 
own  personal  glor)',  as  he  would  thus  have  become  the  head  of 
the  prolcstant  cause  in  Europe.  It  was  evidently  the  interest  like- 
wise of  Louis  XIII.  to  hinder  llic  princes  of  Germany  from  being 
oppressed,  and  to  clieck  the  increasing  power  of  the  emperor. 
Yet  the  elector  palatine  was  refused  aid  from  that  quarter  also. 
The  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  a  diet  held  at  Ratisbon,  declared  him 
fallen  from  all  his  estates  and  dignities,  and  bestowed  his  electorate 
on  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 

Tiie  prolcstant  party,  now  almost  overpowered,  chose  Chris- 
tian IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  to  be  their  chief,  but  his  armies  were 
successively  defeated  by  the  imperial  generals.  The  party  of  tlie 
catholics  were  carrying  all  before  them,  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  promise  that  Ferdinand  would  become  absolute  through  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  succeed  in  that  scheme,  which  he  seemed 
to  meditate,  of  entirely  abolishing  the  proteslant  religion  in  the 
empire.  But  this  miserable  prospect,  both  of  political  and  of 
religious  thraldom,  was  dissolved  by  ilic  great  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who,  being  invited  by  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  induced  to  assist 
them,  not  only  as  being  himself  of  that  persuasion,  but  as  it  was 
of  consequence  to  his  own  kingdom  of  Sweden,  to  prevent  the 
emperor  from  obtaining  a  firm  footing  upon  the  Baltic. 

Gnslavus  entered  Germany,  and  drove  the  imperial  army  out 
of  Pornerania.  He  attacked  the  rx»lebratrd  general  Tilly,  and 
entirely  defeated  him  at  Leipsic.  The  whole  counlr)'  submitted 
to  him,  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine.  He  marched 
triumphant  through  the  whole  of  Germany,  while  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  fallen  at  onre  from  all  his  proud  pretensions,  was  re- 
duced so  low  as  to  solicit  the  pope  to  pnjjlish  a  crusade  against 
tlie  prolestants.  On  their  part  all  was  in  a  train  of  success,  and 
the  elector  palatine  was  on  the  verge  of  being  restored  to  his 
crown  and  electorate,  when  the  heroic  Gustavus,  in  the  midst  of 
his  victories,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  The  elector 
palatine,  oppressed  with  infirmities  and  misfortunes,  died  of  A 
nroken  heart.  It  was  tlic  son  of  this  elector,  llje  gallant  prince 
Rtjpert,  who,  togctl)cr  with  his  brother  Maurice,  distinguislied 
themselves  in  the  civil  wars  of  England  in  support  of  lljc  royil 
cause,  during  the  reign  of  their  uncle  Cliarles  I. 

After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  tlie  war,  on  tlie  ptrt  of  the 
protestants,  was  carried  on  by  ttio  Swedish  generals;  and  Oxeo 
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stiern,  the  chancellor  of  Sweden,  succeeded  .his  nnster  GustanBf 
•8  head  of  the  protestant  interest.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  at  the 
same  time  declared  war  agunst  tlie  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  which  were  attacked  at  once  b^  France, 'Sweden,  Hol- 
land, and  Savoy.  Under  these  distressii^  circumstances  died  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  during  the  whole  of  whose  reign  the 
empire  had  been  subjected  to  all  the  miseries  of  forei^  war  and 
of  civil  commotions. 

The  Austrian  power  continued  still  to  decline  under  hb  son 
Ferdinand  III.  The  Swedes  gained  a  footing  in  tbe  empire;  and 
the  French  supported  the  protestant  princes  with  troops  and  with 
money.  At  length  Ferdinand  III.,  heartily  tired  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful war,  concluded  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  the  year  I64S. 
In  virtue  of  tliis  celebrated  treaty,  the  Swedes  and  the  French 
were  become  the  legislators  of  German v:  the  dbpute  between 
tbe  emperor  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  which  had  subsisted 
for  seven  hundred  years,  was  finally  decided.  Germany  became 
a  great  aristocracy,  composed  of  a  monarch,  electors,  princes, 
and  imperial  towns.  The  Germans  were  now  obliged  to  pay  five 
millions  of  rix-doUars  to  the  Swedes,  for  the  aid  they  had  received 
from  them.  The  kings  of  Sweden  became  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  acquired  Pomerania  with  a  considerable  part  of  the  imperial 
territories.  The  kine  of  France  was  made  landgrave  of  Alsace, 
and  the  palatine  family  was  restored  to  all  its  rights,  except  the 
upper  palatinate,  which  remained  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
Above  a  hundred  and  forty  restitutions  were  decreed  and  complied 
with  ;  and,  what  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  religions 
dissensions  were  finally  put  an  end  to.  The  tliree  religions — the 
Caiholic,  tbe  Lutheran,  and  the  Calvinist,  were  equally  established. 
The  imperial  chaniber  was  composed  of  twenty-four  protestant 
members,  and  iwcnty-six  caiholic,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  admit  of  six  protestanls,  even  in  his  aulic  council  at  Vienna.* 

•  Wliat  is  (crmod  the  ponce  of  Westphalia  consialcd,  in  fact,  of  two  treatief ; 
the  one  made  nt  Osnaburfr,  IGth  Au^ustf  1(>1^,  between  the  Gemumi  and 
Swedes;  the  other,  in  the  same  year  (2r>th  October,)  nt  Munster,  between  the 
Germans  and  tlie  French.  The  capital  proviso  is  contained  in  the  eighth  articlt 
of  the  Treaty  of  Osnabur^ ;  wliich,  therefore,  we  shall  here  tmnscrilHv 

"  For  pn»ventin^  any  disputes  that  hereafter  may  arise  in  the  political  state, 
all  and  every  one  of  the  electors,  princes,  ond  states  of  tiie  Roman  empire,  oueht 
to  be  so  confirmed  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  in  their  ancient  rights,  prerogative*, 
freedom  and  privileges,  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  territorial  rights,  in  matters 
^ecclesiastical  and  political  in  their  domioions,  in  their  rights  of  regality,  and  in 
the  p<>s!«ession  of  all  these  t')g<>ther,  that  no  person  may  have  it  in  his  power  to 
give  them  nctual  molestation,  on  any  pretenre  whatsoever.  They  shall,  witliout 
any  conlradirtion,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  all  delibemtiona  concerning 
the  riglit  of  the  empire,  particularly  when  laws  are  to  be  made  or  inti-rpreteJ, 
war  to  bo  declared,  contributions  to  be  imposed,  levies  of  triv)ps  to  be  niaao,  and 
tlieir  CjUniters  regulated;  new  fortresses  to  lie  erected,  in  the  name  of  the 
public,  in  the  terrilnries  of  ihe  states,  or  garrisons  to  l>e  placed  in  tlie  old  oniHi; 
aa  also  when  any  trt*aties  of  pt^acc  or  alliance  nre  to  U*  concluded,  or  any  other 
afiairs  of  that  nature  to  l>c  treated;  none  of  these,  or  otlieia  of  tlie  like  kinil,  ahall 
be  undertaken  or  permitted  witbont  tbe  loffrage  and  free  content  of  iH  the  statoi 
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The  peace  of  Westphalia  was  the  preservation  of  the  German 
empire,  wliich  was  otherwise  tending  headlong  to  ruin.  A  war 
of  iliirty  years'  continuance  had  desolatefi  tlie  country,  and  de- 
stroyed some  of  the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  of  the  towns. 
The  quarrels  between  the  protestant  and  catholic  princes  must 
have  terminated  only  by  the  entire  destruction  of  one  party  or  of 
ihe  other.  Indu«?lry  was  at  a  stand,  agriculture  neglected,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  totally  annihilaird.  This  salutary  peace 
sr'tiled  all  disputes,  and  fixed  the  contending  religions,  which 
were  the  cause  of  them,  upon  ai]  unalicrahle  basis  :  and  from  that 
time  Germany,  gradually  recovering  from  her  wounds  and  mis- 
fortunes, at  length  became  a  great,  a  powerful,  and  a  polished 
nation. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

FiiK'fcr.  U!«nrii  l^mvin  XIV. — AnD<»  of  Austria  Rc-^^rnl— Cardinal  Mazarin— > 
(\»nd''' — Turrnnc — War  of  th*»  Fronde — ('.ir«!inal  df  R^'lx — Trralv  of  the 
rvr«Mi«'«'<  and  of  Oliva — Chrictina,  Qijren  of  Swrtlrn — Peace  of  Breda — Wan 
in  !*i.in(l«T» — Triple  A!Jian«*e — 8al>aU*i  S«*vi — I^^um  attack*  Ifolhnd — Death 
c»r  Tijirnn*^ — IV'.ire  of  Minequar — Ite%'r»r  iiinn  »!'  tli«»  Kdict  iif  Nantea— 
Ixmn  ronlino'-*  the  War  in  fierinnny — Penri-  r.f  Kvswirk--Spanif(h  Sn<rea- 
§u>u — Vr\u<f>  Ku^ne — War  with  Kn;r!an<i — Mirll>>rouch — IJatlle  f-f  Blenheim 
—  (fibnllir  ljk«*n  l-y  the  Kn^liRli — B.itllo  of  Uainillteji— L«Hii«'  Sr|»eme<  in 
lav-'r  ♦•f  iIjp  StiinrU — Siirrfs<».»r>«  of  the  A!1i»*ji — Biltle  of  Milplaqtiel — llu- 
mil;  ilion  of  Lmii;* — Bitlle  of  ViiU  Vitir'^i  r»-Mtr)rrn  Philip  t»»  the  Throne  of 
S;ii'o  —  Pear«»  of  I'lrccht,  1713 — IVacc  of  Had«tadt — Cooatitulion  of  Fraoc« 
under  the  M«»narchy. 

Lot'is  XIII.  Iind,  by  his  will,  appr-ntod  a  council  of  rc::ency 
for  th»?  (piecu,  Anne  of  Au«^iria  ;  hut  tin*  prirliam^Mit  of  Paris,  at 
hrr  (Ic-ire,  annulled  the  uiil,  and  ::nv'>  Ii-r  the  full  aciuilnistialion 
of  iliL'  kifii:dom  (luring  her  son's  minnjity.  Car(i::»al  ^Iaza^ln,  en 
Ilaliun  of  i^roat  address,  who  had  ira!:;^"!  vpoix  the  f.ivcjr  (  f  tiio 
queen,  «'(.(>n  ro^o  to  the  c,f!*:cc  of  pri.ne  rnlruHtcr,  ulih  ail  the 
power  of  his  prcd<»r('<;«or  Rirlwlloii.  Tl:?*  Spariiarcl'^,  juilping  the 
ininoriiy    of   the    kinff    and    the    chanz'*   of  t!ic    minlstiv  to    be  a 


sf  ih"  rfnfKrr-,  n«««Mnhled  in  the  dirt.  Th»'V  -I.il!.  alov**  all  fliin-f*,  lia\e  tint 
p'rj»t'nl  n-rii  of  nnkin(r  al!iinre*i  lir(«revn  !!rM..""  !vi«  and  f  »rr!^r.ern  f  >r  their 
own  pn-vrx  iln»n  Jind  aerurMv  ;  pmridrd,  nrvrrth*  I««i«,  Ihit  iiif  ii  al!:anr«'^  ar© 
not  il:n'rtrd  atfun^t  llie  einjier«>r  and  empire,  ;:jf'»io»tlhe  puld.r  p«  are,  or  a^ainat 
lite  preM'nt  tranMurtton  in  partirular  ;  and  that  Utey  do  nut  in  «uy  mmy  uifrtnfl 
the  oalh  which  thr/  hare  all  Uken  to  the  emperor  mod  enpire." 
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favorable  crisis  for  an  attack  upon  France,  marched  an  anny  into 
Champagne,  and  besieged  Rocroi ;  but  they  met  with  a  severe 
check  Irom  the  jouu^  duke  d'Enghien,  afterwards  the  great 
Cond^ ;  and  this  victory  ^ned  by  the  French  at  Rocroi  paved 
the  way  for  a  series  of  triumphs.  Cond£  pursued  his  success; 
he  took  from  the  Spaniards  the  strong  city  of  Thionville,  in  Lux- 
embourg, and  thence  marching  into  Uennanv,  attacked  the  impe* 
rial  forces,  and  signally  defeated  them  at  Fribourg,  after  a  batda 
which  lasted  three  days,  l^he  mar&;hal  Turenne,  his  competitor 
for  glorv,  was  not  at  this  time  so  successful.  He  was  defeated 
bv  me  unperialists  at  Mariendhal,  in  Franconia  ;  but  Cond£,  soon 
after  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  the  marshal,  revenged  this 
disaster  by  a  signal  victory  at  Nordlingen.  The  details  of  wars 
are  foreign  to  our  purpose.  The  peace  of  Westphalia  composed, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  the  differences  between  France  and 
the  empire.  But  at  this  very  time  a  civil  war  was  kindled  in 
Paris,  of  which  the  object  was  the  removal  of  the  cardinal  Maza- 
rin.  The  fortune  and  the  power  of  this  minister  naturally  excited 
envy,  and  gave  rise  to  canals  to  pull  him  down  ;  and  the  mal« 
administration  of  the  finances,  the  aistresses  of  tlie  state,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  people,  by  a  variety  of  new  taxes,  were  suffi- 
cient to  render  these  discontents  universal.  The  parliament, 
which  saw  edicts  pronounced  for  taxes,  without  being,  as  usual, 
confirmed  by  them,  expressed  an  open  and  violent  disapprobation 
of  Mazarin's  measures.  The  coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of 
Paris,  (afterwards  the  cardinal  de  Retz,)  a  man  of  an  impetuous 
temper,  and  at  the  same  time  of  an  artful  and  intriguing  char- 
acter, kindled  these  discontents  into  a  civil  wai*,  to  which  tliey 
gave  the  name  of  the  Fronde.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  the  sole 
instance  of  a  national  rebellion,  which  had  no  higher  aim  tlian  the 
removal  of  an  unpopular  minister.  The  prince  of  Conii,  brother 
of  the  great  Cond^,  the  dukes  of  Longueville,  Beaufort,  Ven- 
dume,  and  Bouillon,  headed  the  rebels  ;  and  the  queen-regent, 
together  with  the  royal  family,  removed  the  court  to  St.  Germain, 
with  a  design  to  besiege  the  city  of  Paris  and  reduce  the  parlia- 
ment  to  submission. 

The  gay  humor  of  the  French,  that  spirit  of  levity  which 
turns  every  thing  into  ridicule,  was  never  more  conspicuous  than 
in  this  war ;  a  strong  contrast  to  the  temper  that  characterized 
those  civil  commotions,  which  almost,  at  this  very  time,  liad 
drowned  England  in  blood.  The  grievances  of  the  English 
prompted  to  a  serious,  a  gloomy,  and  a  desperate  resistance, 
which  embroiled  the  whole  nation,  and  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  constitution.  The  grievances  of  the  French  kindled*  the 
civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  but  afforded  to  this  volatile  people 
nothing  more  than  the  occasion  of  an  agreeable  confusion,  and  a 
fit  subject  for  lampoons  and  ballads.  The  Parisians  marched  out 
to  attack  the  royal  army,  adorned  with  plumes   of  feathers  and 
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fine  nosegays  ;  and  when  the  regiment  of  the  coadjutor  de  Retz, 
who  was  nominal  archbisliop  of  Corinth,  was  defeated  by  the 
royalists,  they  called  this  engagement  the  first  epistle  to  Uie 
Coriniliians.  The  women  had  as  active  a  share  in  these  pro- 
ceedings as  the  men ;  and  the  duchess  of  Longuoville  actually 
prevailed  on  the  great  Turenne  to  leave  the  king's  party,  and 
revolt  with  his  army  to  that  of  the  rebels.  A  seeming  reconcilia- 
tion look  place  for  some  time,  and  the  court  returned  to  Paris  ; 
but  liij  violence  of  Mazarin,  who  put  the  prince  of  Cond(5  and 
his  brother  Conti,  with  the  duke  of  Longucville,  under  arrest, 
threw  every  thing  again  into  disorder.  Tlie  parliament,  provoked 
Qt  these  indignities,  passed  sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  on 
Mazariii,  who  loft  the  kingdom  ;  though,  by  hi^  authority  with  the 
queen-regent,  he  ruled  at  a  distance  as  al:)solutely  as  if  he  had  been 
at  court. 

Louis,  however,  became  of  age  in  the  year  165 J,  and  the  face 
of  atiairs  was  entirely  ciianged.  The  cardinal  de  Retz,  the  chief 
autlior  of  the  disturbances,  was  impil:)Oncd.  Gaston,  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  king's  uncle,  who  had  been  incessantly  con(*erned  in 
all  state  cabals,  was  banished  ;  and  a  perfect  calm  succeeded  the 
tumults  of  the  Fronde.  Mazarin  again  returned  to  court,  and  en- 
joyed a  degree  of  authority  as  high  as  ever. 

Coude  had  carried  his  rebellion  to  a  greater  heizht  than  any  of 
the  other  partisans.  He  had  joined  the  Spaniards ;  and  Ijc  now, 
in  coiijunc:ion  with  the  archduke  Leopold,  laid  siege  to  the  town 
of  Arras  ;  but  Turenne  marched  against  him,  forced  him  to  rai:>e 
the  sicg'*,  and  left  him  noihin:^  but  the  honor  of  making  a  cood 
reifcat.  On  the  oilier  hand,  Turenne,  who  had  besirsed  Valen- 
ticnnc-,  was  compelled  to  raise  tlie  sieje  by  Conde  and  the 
SpnnianiN.  AN'iili  the  aid  of  the  Eni^lish,  Turenne  now  laid  siege 
to  Dunkirk.  Tiie  Spaniards,  in  Hue,  lost  that  imj)ortant  place, 
Wi'iicli  France,  according  to  aureemeut  with  Cromwell,  ceded  to 
til*  I^:iLii-h,  and  whicli,  as  we  have  alreadv  seen,  was  sold  back  to 
tlie  Fp'nch  (Itiiini;  the  reign  of  Churlcs  IL  Alonu;  with  Dunkirk, 
ih^^  Soaniijrds  were  deprived  ef  several  of  their  stron^'^st  towns  in 
Flandor  ,    and,  mortifjcd   by   their  Ixses,  concluded   in   the   year 

4G.')0,  the  r».Ie!)rated  treaty  of  the  Pvreuees. 

The  prineipal  article  of  this  treaty,  be^sidtM  the  cession  of  sev- 
end  towns  on  both  bides,  was,  tlut  Louis  XIV.  shouM  marry  the 
infanta  of  Sj)alu  —  wiiu  a  portion  of  two  njillions  five  hundred 
thou-and  lJvre>  —  in  consideration  of  whi-li,  that  prince-s  shoidd 
rent>'inre  ail  ri^lils  which  s!ie  miglit  eventually  have  to  the  crown 
of  Spain. 

Thu^  ill  ^  w.ir  was  en  led  in  tlie  south  of  Europe  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  north  in  the  year 
follouinir,  bv  the  treaty  of  Oliva. 

About  this  time  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  daughter  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  attracted  the  atteiitioQ  of  all  Europe 
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hy  her  voluntary  retiremeDt  from  tbe  cares  of  gpveramenl,  ac  tba 
age  of  twenty-seveo.  Christina  was  fond  of  litentm  and  the 
*  fine  arts,  and  to  that  passion  she  sacrificed  both  her  crown  and  her 
reh'gion.  The  court  of  Sweden,  while  she  reigpwd,  instead  of 
statesmen  and  politicians,  was  filled  with  philosophen  nd  learned 
men :  the  cares  of  government  were  neglected.  She  spent  her 
whole  Ume  in  literary  conversations,  in  the  stody  of  the  kamed 
languages,  or  in  her  cabinet  of  medals,  statues,  and  pictures.  It 
was  not  extraordinary  that  a  woman  of  this  disposidoo  should  wish 
to  retire  from  the  cares  of  government,  that  she  m^ht  dedicate 
her  whole  time  to  her  favorite  studies. 

The  states  of  Sweden  solicited  her  to  many  Charles  Oustavns, 
her  cousin.  She  declined  the  proposal ;  but  gratified  the  inclina- 
tions of  tbe  kingdom  by  naming  him  for  her  successor,  and,  at 
a  solemn  assembly  of  the  states,  in  the  year  1654,  she  made  a 
formal  resignation  of  the  government  in  his  favor.  She  set  out 
immediately,  in  man's  apparel,  for  Rome;  but  soon  after  left  thtt 
ciiy  for  Paris,  which  she  ever  afterwards  dbtinguished  as  her 
principal  place  of  residence.  The  conduct  of  this  singular  womaa 
nas  been  variously  Judged  of:  she  herself  thought  it  glorioas-^ 
and  her  panegyrist  Voltaire  holds  it  forth  as  much  to  her  honor-^ 
that  she  preferred  living  with  men  who  could  thinkj  to  the  gov* 
ernment  of  a  people  without  literature.  But  how  much  notder 
would  it  have  been  for  this  philosophic  queen  to  have  bestowed 
her  attention  on  the  introduction  among  her  subjects  of  those 
sciences  which  tend  to  the  good  of  mankind!  It  was  an  evi* 
dence  of  a  little  soul,  to  reproach  those  with  ignorance,  or  barba- 
rism, whom  it  should  have  been  her  study,  as  it  was  lier  duly,  to 
have  cultivated  and  improved.  It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  a  woman,  whose  conduct  was  evidently  regulated  more  by 
ca{)rice  than  by  a  sound  understanding,  should  repent  of  the  step 
she  had  taken,  and  wish  to  resume  that  government  she  had  abdi- 
cated. Upon  the  death  of  her  cousin  Charles  X.,  she  Solicited 
the  government  from  the  states  of  Sweden,  without  success  ;  and, 
moriified  witii  the  disappointment,  she  went  back  to  Rome,  where 
she  died  in  the  year  1689.  Tlie  example  of  Christina,  it  would 
appear,  had  been  contagious :  for  a  very  short  time  after  her  re- 
signation, John  Casiniir,  kins:  of  Poland,  abdicated  his  throne,  and 
retired  to  the  Abboy  of  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  :  but  the  conduct  of  Casimir  was  more 
justifiable  than  that  of  Christina :  ho  was  of  a  weak  constitution, 
and  far  advanced  in  life.  He  had  been  educated  a  ciiurclunan 
and  a  man  of  letters,  and  thoup;h  naturally  disinclined  to  the  cares 
of  royalty,  he  sustained  the  di;:;nity  of  his  kingdom  during  a  pretiv 
long  rei^n,  both  as  an  able  legislator  and  as  a  warrior.  He  slioolc 
off  the  burden,  only  when  age  and  wa^t  of  health  unfitted  him  to 
support  it  with  honor  and  advantage.  ^  \ 

Meantime  Louis  XIV.  began  to  display  some  proofs  of  a  geniui 
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which,  till  now,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  very  faulty  education, 
had  Iain  entirely  concealed.  Mazarin  had  died  in  the  year  IGGl, 
with  the  honor  of  having  brought  about  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
and  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  Louis,  whom  he  had  hitherto 
led  about  as  a  child,  assumed  himself  the  reins  of  government. 
He  had  borne  the  yoke  of  Mazarin  with  great  impatience,  and, 
in  some  instances,  had  shown  thdt  impetuosity  of  temper  which 
strongly  characterized  his  disposition.  Upon  occasion  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  where  some  of  the  royal  edicts 
were  called  in  question,  Louis,  then  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  of  age, 
entered  the  ha!I  of  parliament  in  boots,  with  a  whip  in  his  liand  ; 
and,  confident  of  the  powers  of  an  absolute  prince,  told  them, 
with  an  air  of  high  authority,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  tlie 
audacity  of  their  procedure,  and  would  take  care  to  restrain  them 
wiiiiin  the  bounds  of  their  just  prerogatives.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mazarin,  the  first  acts  of  the  administration  of  Louis  were  rather 
violent  than  politic.  An  idle  dispute  about  precedency  had  hap- 
pened in  London  between  the  Spanish  and  French  ambassadors. 
Louis  immediately  ordered  the    Spanish   ambassador  at    Paris  to 

Juit  the  kingdom,  ami  recalled  his  own  from  the  court  of  Spain, 
'hilip  IV.  wa^  threatened  with  a  renewal  of  the  war,  unless  a 
proper  submission  should  be  made,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
precedenry  of  France,  to  which  that  monarch  was  obliged  to  con- 
sent. A  similar  affront  oflered  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
Rome  was  followed  bv  a  vet  more  humiliatins;  satisfaction.  The 
pope  was  obliged  to  beg  pardon  by  his  legale,  and  a  pillar  was 
erectcil  at  Rome  to  perpetuate  the  affront  and  the  reparation. 

It  mu>t  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  something  very  great 
and  nobh*  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  those  measures  which  Louis 
pursued  for  the  aggrandiz«'ment,  the  splendor,  and  the  real  advan- 
tage of  his  kingdom.  lie  purchased  Dunkirk  from  the  English, 
and  strcMigihened  it  with  immense  fortifications.  At  one  and  tlio 
same  lifne  he  desptched  an  army  to  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold an^ainst  the  Turk-?  ;  another  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of 
Portugal  against  Sjwiin  ;  and  a  Heel  to  the  aid  of  the  Dutch 
•gainst  the  Enirli'^h.     Charles  II.,  for  the  gratification  of  his  peo- 

tlc,  had  undertaken  this  war  against  the  Dutch,  which,  after  it 
id  been  for  some  time  prosecuted  with  no  advantage  to  tlio 
nation,  oppressed,  at  that  time,  with  the  dreadful  calamity  of  tlie 
fire  of  London  and  the  miseries  of  tin;  plague,  was  concluded  by 
the  peace  of  Breda,  in  the  year  1667. 

F'rom  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  tlw  finances  of  France  liad  been 
m  a  verv  ruinous  condition.  The  abilities  of  the  j^reai  financier 
Colbert  now  put  matters  upon  a  better  fooling.  lie  granted  pro- 
tections to  trade,  established  free  ports,  founded  an  East  India 
comj)any,  and  set  on  foot  a  variety  of  useful  manufactures  in  tlie 
kingdom.  He  reduced  the  interest  of  money  to  live  per  cent. 
With  the  assistance  alForded  hira  by  this  able  minbter^  Louts  XIV. 
VOL.  II.  58 
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was  ia  a  conditio^  to  undertake  a  great  varie^  of  the  most  sideo* 
did  and  beneficial  projects.  The  construcuon  of  tbe  canal  of 
Languedoc,  which  joins  ^he  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  MediterFanean ; 
tbe  paving  of  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  kio^om ;  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  internal  police  ;  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Inscriptions,  as  well  as  tbe  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  are  all  illusfrious  monuments  of  tbe  genius  and 
abilities  of  Louis  XIY . 

Philip  IT.,  king  of  Spain,  died  in  the  year  1665,  and  Lodb 
(though  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  be  had  renounced  al 
chum  to  any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  right  of  his 
wife)  now  formed  a  design  of  seizing  Flanders  and  Francbe- 
Comt£.  The  pretence  was,  that  the  mone7  which  was  stipulated 
as  the  queen's  portion  had  never  been  paid.  He  made  bis  ckin  \ 
in  due  form,  which  was  rejected  by  the  queen-regent  of  Spain, 
and  Louis  immediately  marched  at  the  Head  of  an  army,  with 
marshal  Turenne,  into  Flanders,  where  most  of  the  towns  surren- 
dered at  his  approach.  The  city  of  Lisle,  though  stroi^ly  forti- 
fied, held  out  only  nine  days. 

After  thb  expedition,  terminated  with  equal  celerity  and  success, 
Louis  returned  to  emoy  the  pleasures  and  applauses  of  hb  court. 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and  festivity,  he  tiad  secretly  planned 
another  stroke  against  the  Spanish  dominions ;  and  all  at  once, 
before  the  smallest  hint  of  his  inxentions  had  transpired,  he  sec 
out  with  the  prince  of  Cond£  and  bis  son,  the  duke  d'Enghien, 
with  an  army,  for  the  reduction  of  Franche-Coml^.  In  three  weeks, 
he  iiad  subdued  the  whole  province,  and  returned  victorious  to 
Paris.  These  exploits,  thus  superficially  related,  would  incline  us 
to  believe  that  Louis  XIV.,  a  youth  at  this  time  of  the  n2;c  of 
twenty-two,  promised  to  rival  in  military  glory  die  Csesars  and 
Alexanders  ol  antiquity ;  but,  should  we  examine  them  in  detail, 
we  shall  find  no  such  heroism  of  character.  In  the  reduction  of 
Flanders  and  Franche-Comle,  the  glory  of  the  conquest  was  due 
to  Turenne  and  the  engineer  Vauban.  The  monarch  of  France 
lived  in  his  camp  as  much  at  case  and  in  as  much  luxury  as  in  his 
palace  at  Versailles.  He  thought  it  imprudent  to  hazard  tbe 
safety  of  his  royal  person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  kept  an 
elegant  court  in  his  tent,  where  his  general  officers  communicated 
to  him  from  time  to  time  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 

Meantime,  however,  these  successes  alarmed  the  rest  of  Europe. 
A  triple  alliance  was  formed  between  England,  Holland,  and  Swe- 
den, to  oblige  Louis  to  make  peace  with  Spain,  and  to  relinquish 
all  claim  of  territory  in  right  of  his  queen.  This  alliance  put  a 
stop  to  the  progress  of  the  French  njonarch.  The  union  of  these 
powers  was  too  formidable  to  be  opposed  ;  and  a  treaty  was  sipied 
at  Aix-la-Chapello,  by  which  Louis,  though  he  kept  part  of  Flan- 
ders, restored  Franche-Comte,  and  confirmed  tlie  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees. 
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After  llip  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  France  conlirmed  to  in- 
crease equally  in  strenmh  and  in  splendor.  Her  commerce  grew 
with  her  navy.  Colbert  and  Louvois  labored  with  indefatigable 
industry  in  the  finances  and  police,  and  that  kingdom  became  an 
obj«»ct  of  admiration  as  well  as  joalousy  to  foreigners.  The  active 
.genius  of  Louis  would  not  sulFer  him  to  rest  without  a  foreign 
enlorprisr.  The  Turks  had  invaded  the  island  of  Candia,  (the 
ancient  Crete,)  one  of  the  principal  possessions  of  Venice;  and 
Louis  sent  thlthor  an  armament  of  7000  men  to  the  aid  of  the 
Venetians.  That  assistance,  however.  cauK?  too  late,  and  Candia 
was  taken  by  the  Turks  under  the  grand  vizier  Cuprogli. 

A  >in::iilar  aflair,  which  happened  at  this  time  in  Turkey, 
ex'iteMJ  considerable  disturbances  in  tiiat  t*mpire,  and  brought 
pr^'at  confusion  upon  the  Jews  in  tho  face  of  all  Europe:  this  was 
the  (i«'iecii()n  of  the  impostor  Sabaiei  Sevi,  who  pretended  to  be 
the  Messiah.  Tin*  Jews  at  this  time  confidently  expected  the 
coiulnci:  of  the  Messiah;  as  it  was  suppo<^ed  that  the  mystic  niun- 
ber  OGi]^  which  is  found  in  the  book  of  the  Revelations,  implied 
that  iluMr  ::reat  <leliverer  was  to  appear  on  earth  in  the  year  IGGG. 
Sabntei,  who  was  an  enthusiast  of  considerable  talents  ami  address, 
took  advanta.:e  of  this  opinion,  and  began  to  ])reach  and  perform 
miracles.  Smyrna  and  Damascus,  where  he  first  appeared,  were 
thrown  into  creat  confusion.  lie  ma.le  converts  without  number. 
Tin*  Jews  everv  where  left  olf  trade,  and  refused  to  nav  their 
debts.  Sabatei  made  a  progress  throuzli  the  Turkish  empire, 
followed  by  immense  multitudes  of  converts.  He  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  immediately  thrown  into  |)risoi].  The  sultan, 
Mahomet  IV.,  went  himself  to  see  him,  an<l  innufdiately  proposed 
lo  iiim  either  to  turn  Mahometan  or  be  i.u})al  •(!  alive.  Sabatei 
wisely  chosf*  th''  former,  lie  now  prete'uh'd  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  bv  (iod  to  substitute  tii?   Mahometan  for  the  Jt.'wisli 

0 

frlijlon;  hut  he  sunk  into  contempt  :  and  the  Jews  who  had  been 
bis  disciphs  became  the  objects  of  scorn  and  derision  in  all  the 
Emop«'an  nations. 

To  return  :  the  aid  sent  by  Louis  lo  t!ie  Venetian-  again-t  the 
Turks  arrived  too  late:  oiiji-r  proj»M*ts  now  occupied  the  monarch 
of  France.  Irritated  at  the  Dutrh.  who,  by  means  of  the  triple 
nlllanrc,  had  checked  jr.";  de-iirns  a«raliiHt  the  douiinions  of  Spain, 
Loui>  now  m''ditat'*d  th  *  comjue^t  ^\  Holland,  a'ld  Ir*  took  every 
measure  nece-^ary  for  so  ^reat  an  ent«Tpri>e.  Enilaiid,  Sv\«  di*n, 
and  the  jMuperor,  ent'Med  into  his  \  iews,  ami  f(»rm».Ml  an  alliance 
to  annihilate  this  republic,  uhi.'n  at  this  tliu"  was  iuternally  em- 
broiled by  civil  faction^.  The  grand  pensionary,  Joiin  de  Wit, 
asid  \u<  brother  (Cornelius,  fiom  an  ardent  de-ire  of  vindieatin;:  tlic 
lilxrtv  of  tiieir  counlrv,  which  was  if)  danz'T  from  the  exorbitant 
p:)\ver  of  the  stadtholder,  lud  procured  the  abolition  of  that  oflico 
after  the  death  of  William  II.  His  son,  William  III.,  naturally 
aspired  to  the  attainment  of  liis  father's  dignities,  and  had  fonned 
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■  powerful  pHTtr  amoiK  the  stites.  At  tlus  eta  of  divlsioo,  tba 
gnat  John  da  Wit,  lUe  politraan  as  he  was,  Imd  ailciided  ruore 
to  the  internal  peace  aira  bappimss  of  ik  couiiiry  iliuti  lo  tbe 
securing  ber  from  forai^  daoger.  Tbe  okirine  of  Hnlland  wu 
fbrmidaDle,  but  tbe  Imd  Torces  were  b  a  ver{'  poor  condiiion. 

Upon  (be  first  Inliinnioa  of  Lotus's  deugn,  the  command  of  ihe 
fleet  was  nren  u>'  the  admiral  de  Ruyt«',  and  tliai  of  rlie  bud 
lorcfis  to  tbe  {uiaee  of  Orange.  Louts  niirched  mio  IIoIIbikI  at 
tbe  bead  of  a  prodigious  amay.  In  three  ukihUis.  iiic>  ptovinccs 
rf  Utrecht,  Ovoiyssel,  and  GtieMres  were  cniirely  subdued;  and 
the  French  advanced  almost  to  the  gates  of  AmstLTdHin.  I  lolliiiid 
was  reduced  to  tbe  very  brink  of  destmctitxki  uhI  it  wu  BMiuady 
proposed  to  u«ospon  me  weidih  of  Amsterdam  aod  its  iobdikaBis 
to  tbe  East  Indian  colony  of  Batavia.  At  the  desire  of  Job  dt 
Wit,  however,  a  requiaitioa  was  made  for  peace ;  but  lbs  lema 
prescribed  by  Louis — viz.,  tlw  destruction  of  their  forts,  the  giviag 
up  all  their  possessioos  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  ■hftlUlapg  d^ 
proiestant  religion,  were  conditions  to  which  it  was  not  possible 
to  accede.  In  this  desperate  sttuatioo,  tbe  prince  of  Onoge,  in 
whom  the  oatton  reposed  tbe  utmost  con6d«ice,  wm  k  lengtb 
created  stadtholder,  and  became  tbe  principal  siippwt  of  tbe  stale. 
As  R  lut  resource,  tbe  Dutch  broke  down  tbe  dykes,  and  leltkig 
in  the  sea  upon  the  level  countiy,  threw  the  whole  under  water. 
To  this  measure,  and  still  more  to  an  alliance  whicb  was  fenning 
fer  their  protection  with  Denmark  and  the  elector  of  1 
the  Dutch  owed  their  rescue  from  destruction.  Louis  was  c 
for  the  presecit  with  the  glory  he  had  achieved  by  the  conquest  of 
tbe  three  provinces  of  Gueldres,  Overyssel  and  Utrecht.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  boivever  to  keep  them :  ihey  were  ransomed 
by  the  Dutch ;  and  the  French  monarch,  satisfied  witli  tbe  Itonors 
of  the  campaign,  returned  wiili  great  pomp  to  Paris,  irbere  be 
built  the  triumphal  gate  of  St.  Denis. 

The  prince  of  Oiange,  in  the  meantime,  to  revenge  tbe  injuries 
which  his  country  had  sustained,  exerted  his  influence  with  all 
the  powers  of  Europe.  He  prevailed  with  both  branches  of  tbe 
bouse  of  Austria  to  join  against  Prance,  and  found  means  likewise 
to  draw  off  the  English  from  her  alliance.  The  emperor  sent  bis 
genera!  Montecucculi  uith  20,000  men,  and  ihe  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg marched  35,000  lo  the  assistance  of  the  Hollanders. 
Marshal  Turenne  commanded  an  army  of  20,000  French  upon 
llic  Rhine.  With  these  he  beat  the  imperialistsi  and  carried  havoc 
and  desolation  into  the  palatinate ;  but  in  Uie  prosecution  of  bis 
successes  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  near  Sasbacb.*     After 


•Tliefinf  i.p<^ch  of  Si  Hilaire  (the  lieulenQnt-BfnerU  of  artillmr)  k  «^ 
known.  The  nme  bullet  which  killed  Titrpnne  carried  00"  hia  ana  ;  aod  kia 
■Dii  Umenlin^  his  iniiFbrtunt  with  lean,"  VVepp  not  foi  me,"  uld  SL  UiJura  :"  fiw 
IllU  gml  man  we  ou^ht  til  tu  weep;  "  '■  Parolei  compuable*,"  mya  VriMira, 
"  k  tout  ee  que  rhuloire  m  conncrt  ile  plua  littulqae ;  el  le  plus  digM  Uift  it 
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the  death  of  Turenne,  Cond^,  with  45,000  men,  attacked  the 
prince  of  Orange  near  Mons,  in  a  most  desperate  engagement, 
where  the  victory  at  last  remained  doubtful.  A  singular  enter- 
prise was  attempted  by  niarslml  Luxemburg.  Fie  marched  aa 
army  of  12,000  men  upon  skates,  from  Utrechi,  to  attack  the 
Hague  ;  but  the  project  was  unfortunately  defeated  by  the  coming 
on  of  a  thaw  before  they  had  reached  the  Hague,  which  obliged 
them  to  return  without  any  effect.  In  the  meantime,  marshal  du 
Qiiosnn  had  three  naval  engagements  with  De  Ruyter,  in  all  of 
which  the  event  was  undecided. 

After  various  and  alternate  successes  by  sea  and  land,  a  peaco 
was  at  length  concluded  at  Nime^uen,  in  year  1678,  much  to 
the  honor  of  France.  Franche-Comte  was  given  up  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  annexed  to  the  French 
doii)inions.  Spain  likewise  surrendered  to  them  almost  all  the 
conquered  towns  in  the  Netherlands. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  peace,  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
make  a  prudent  use  of  his  good  fortune.  He  still  kept  up  his 
troops,  and,  by  corrupting  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg,  found 
means  to  seize  upon  that  important  city,  which  exasperated  the 
en)peror  to  such  a  degree,  as  almost  to  rekindle  the  war.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  however,  prevented  the  union  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  Louis  retained  his  conquest.  This  most 
ambitious  monarch  was  in  the  meanwhile  secretly  stirring  up  the 
Turks  lo  cooperate  with  the  Hungarians  in  invading  the  imperial 
dominions  on  the  quarter  of  Hunzary.  The  Hungarians  were  at 
iliis  time  in  arms  against  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  vindicate  their 
privile::es,  which  the  enq)eror  had  enrroaihed  upon.  The  allien 
forces  marchrd  up  to  the  gales  of  Vienna,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  wiruii  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
had  not  John  Sohi«»ski,  kini:  of  Poland,  mo»;t  seasonablv  come  to 
its  relief.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  emperor,  who  had  meanly 
a  laniloiied  tlje  city,  and  lied  to  Passaii,  should,  at  his  return  to 
his  ca[)ital,  insist  on  receiving  a  submissive  homaze  from  the  very 
man  lo  whom  he  owed  ihe  preservation  of  his  dominion.  It  was 
not  a:  a!l  r>urpri>ii]?  that  a  proposal  so  absurd  should  be  treated  by 
John  Sobieski  with  suitable  disdain. 

His  intrlz'ies  havin::  failed  in  lliis  quarter,  Loui<!  now  turned  his 
arms  toward^  Flanders,  and  his  northern  fronlifT*^,  and  while  ho 
anins'MJ  ihe  emperor  ancl  the  Spaniards  in  ne::oiiation<,  he  seized 
upon  (/<Miitrai,  took  and  d^-moliNh^'d  the  fortifjealions  of  Treves, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  principality  of  Ltixemburg; 


Turrrin**."  Turrnn**  wa«  ind#^i!  «  ■tn;ftil3r  rh*nirtrr  Kvrrr  rndofrmrtil  of 
nalun*.  aotl  rrrrv  arquirrmf  nl  of  education  nrcr%viry  to  form  lh»»  rhiractrr  of 
t  con »iinitnntr  {frnrril.  ••-rnied  to  cenUr  in  him  lli«  intrrpid  and '^atfrpritinf 
mind  wri«  fvrr  under  the  ifuidanr**  of  «  wig**r<ni*  and  prnrtratinj;  jndj^ment  :  h* 
nenr  iuucht  fir  lani<*.  but  alwaya  with  that  judK-ioua  cauUon  which,  thoofh  it 
B»«j  Irsarn  the  iplcndor  of  ^n  eaittprim,  ensurra  its  aococai. 


»  » 

» 


t4|B2  •  mrivsiuui*  aiifMr. 

.  aod  bavtog  secured  these  important  ad?aot^geS|  be  tionefaiid  Us 
negodatioDs  by  a  truce  for  twenty  years.  iiCNiis  aext  pn^edad 
'  the  reduction  of  die  jnradcal  states  oT  Biarbary,  and  reoeived  die 
submission  of  Algiers,  which  was  soon  followed  by  thai  <if  Tmis 
and  TripoK.  Genoa,  which  had  offended  by  seiuqg  wmomium 
to  die  pirates,  and  binlding  shipe  for  the  Spanish  oivy,  was  bom* 
barded— one  half  of  this  magnificent  city  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  the  doge  and  principal  senat(»9  were  sent  to  Paris  to  depfo> 
.  cate  the  vengeance  of  Louis. 

Theolc^ical  controversies  next  engaged  his  attmRiOQ,  and  ifier 
a  tedious  contendon  with  the  chui^  of  Rome,  originatiqg  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  Janesenists,  Louis  now  formed  a  veiy 
impolitic  project  for  the  exdrfmdon  of  Calvinism  from  his  domin- 
ions.  Colbert  had  protected  the  Calvinists,  from  a  conviction 
that  they  were  as  useful  as  any  other  subjects ;  but  at  the  death 
of  that  able  statesman,  the  most  rigorous  measures  were  adopted 
and  pursued.  The  edict  of  Nantes  bad  been  passed  in  the  re%D 
of  Henry  lY.,  giving  die  protestants  liberty  of  conscience;  and 
had  been  confirmed  by  Louis  XIIL,  under  certain  restrictioos 
.with  regard  to  public  worship.  Louis  revoked  the  edUi:  the 
whole  Huguenot  churches  were  demolished,  the  ministers  bamsh- 
ed,  and,  what  was  a  refinement  of  persecudon,  the  proiesiants 
were  at  the  same  time  prohibited,  under  the  severest  peoakies, 
from  quitdog  the  kingdom.  That  prohibition,  however^  was 
ineffectual,  and  above  ^^,000  people  made  dieir  escape  out  of 
France,  and,  carrying  with  them  all  their  property,  found  a  wd- 
come  asylum  in  Germany,  Switzerland,*  Holland,  and  England. 
•By  this  most  impolitic  measure,  France  sustained  a  very  severe 
loss,  not  only  in  the  article  of  population,  but  in  commerce  and 
manufactures. 

It  was  much  about  the  same  time  that  a  similar  excess  of  in- 
tolerant zeal  produced,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  from  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  1692  a  remarkable  division  arose  in  the  empire, of 
Germany,  on  occasion  of  the  creation  of  a  ninth  electorate  in 
favor  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg-Hanover.  The  em- 
peror had  given  him  the  investiture  ;  but  the  princes  protested, 
and  w^ould  have  had  recourse  to  arms,  if  Leopold  had  not  sus- 
pended the  creation.  It  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  dissension 
till  the  year  1708,  when  the  states  gave  their  consent  to  the 
investiture  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  soon  after  became 
king  of  Great  Britain  by  the  title  of  George  I. 

•  Voltaire  affirms,  that  "  there  are  not  less  than  a  thousand  families  of  French 
refum'cs  setUed  at  Geneva,  and  to  Uiese  that  city,  which  formerly  was  only 
considerabU  as  a  school  of  theology,  owes  its  industry,  its  manufactures,  and  its 
consequent  opulence.  The  Genevese  at  present  are  in  a  capacit;^  of  lending  to 
the  king  of  France  a  sum  from  which  they  draw  an  annual  interest  of  fiv* 
miUions  of  livres."  Fragment  sur  la  Revocation  de  TEdit  de  Nanies.— Vol> 
Uire,  (Eavret .  t  xx?i.,  4to. 
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In  the  meantime  Louis  carriecl  on  the  war  in  Germany,  with 
his  son,  tlie  daupliin,  .nt  the  head  of  his  armies.  The  cities  of 
Heidrlhnr^,  Meniz,  Philipsbura;,  Spires,  were  taken,  and  the 
palatinate  was  rava2;ed  with  fire  and  sword.  Marshal  Luxemburg:, 
successful  in  the  Low  Countries,  defeated  kins;  William  in  the 
celebrated  batiies  of  Steenkirk  and  Nerwinden,  in  the  vear  IGUi 
and  !GDJ.  Marshal  de  Noailles  was  at  the  same  time  victorious 
in  Spain.  This  period,  in  short,  seems  to  have  br*en  iIk;  crisis  of 
the  c:n?atness  and  splendor  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  ultimate  boundaiy 
of  his  vast  successes. 

However  llattcrinc;  these  brilliant  triMm|)h?  had  b<*en  to  the 
pri(l«'  of  the  nation,  Louis,  who  was  a  very  able  politician,  bezan 
at  leiii;ih  to  perceive  that  his  ambitious  \iews  were  attended 
with  no  solid  advanta2;o.  The  variety  and  extent  of  his  military 
enterpri^C'^  had  been  attended  with  a  prodigious  waste  of  treasure. 
He  had  lost  the  ablest  of  his  mini'iters,  Colbert;  and  that  excel- 
lent arrani:cu)ent  of  the  fniances,  which,  durin:^  his  administration, 
affbr(i<Ml  hi>  master  tiie  most  abundant  ^upplies  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  [:reat  desiiins,  had  been  much  relaxed  under  the 
manaireujent  of  his  successors.  Louis,  in  short,  ihotr^ht  it  his 
most  advisable  plan  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  the 
year  P)l>7,  of  which  the?  conditi.Mis,  lhou;;h  proposed  |)y  himself, 
were  extremelv  humiliaiini:  after  such  a  career  of  clorv.  He 
restored  to  Spain  all  that  she  had  lost  by  the  war  in  F  landers, 
and  all  his  conquests  near  the  Pyrenet^s.  lie  restored  several 
town>  to  the  emperor,  and  the  territory  of  Lorraine  to  its  duke, 
and  hnnllv  he  acknowledjred  the  prince  of  Oranze  kint;  of  Kn^land. 
It.h:i<  been  pretended  that  the<e  concessions  were  mad(?  with  a 
politic  al  view,  to  pa\e  the  way  for  his  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  as  Charles  II.  of  .Spain  was  then  dy in'.:,  and  Louis  pre- 
Icndi'd  a  fille  as  uraiid^on  of  Philip  III.,  iiotuithstaudini:  his 
njoih'-r's  ni5unciati(;n  of  all  ri::l;l  to  that  crinvn.  But  thi-i  refmed 
nie*  (•  of  jiolicy  is  now  cerftiinly  known  to  have  been  all  a  fiction, 
j'he  trie  s(.(T«'t  of  ill'  jpimiliatiu'.:  peac-e  of  Ryswick  was  the 
exha»i>ted  slate  f)f  France,  th(»  ennrmous  cxperisf**;  of  !h».'  war, 
the  disrirder  of  the  finances^  and  the  murmurs  of  the  p«'ople  at 
Uie  increase  of  taxes  for  supply ini:  the  monarch's  various  and 
CXpen-ive  *^chemes. 

The  succession  to  the  kinijdom  of  .Spain  was,  it  i^  true,  a  sul>- 
lect  of  trreat  [)o!itical  intri:rue.  The  emperor  and  the  kinj;  of 
rnur  were  the  natural  competitors:  whilt»  kin::  William  of 
Enc  .,  ap[)re!ienHive  of  such  an  increa>»e  of  jM)wer,  proposed 
a  tr-  .rv  of  partition  with  France  and  IlolIai:d,  l)y  wl»i(  h  Spain 
and  all  her  |i-.-<''<<lons  in  Ameri'^a  u«Te  to  b*»  secured  lo  the 
elect»)r  of  Havaria,  the  two  Sicilies  to  the  Dauphin,  and  the 
duchy  of  Mdan  to  iIp»  emperor's  second  «5on.  This  division  of 
his  kiuzdom  in  his  own  lifetime  naturally  irritated  the  Spanish 
monarch  to  a  hi^ii   degree.      It   occasioned   great   cahals  at  the 
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court  of  Madrid;  and  Charles  II.,  at  length,  rather  choosing  to 
make  a  settlement  himself  of  his  dominions  than  to  allow  them 
to  be  disposed  of  by  others,  bequeathed,  by  his  will,  the  whole 
monarchy  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  Dauphin's  second  son;  and 
failing  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  of  France,  to  the 
archduke  Charles,  the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor,  but  upon 
condition  that  the  empire  and  Spain  should  never  be  united  under 
the  same  sovereign.  He  died  soon  after.  Whether  Louis  XIV. 
ought  to  have  agreed  to  the  partition  treaty,  or  accepted  the  will 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  has  been  disputed  by  the  French  politi- 
cians, and  was  seriously  deliberated  by  Louis  himself.  By  the 
Eartition  treaty,  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies  and  Lorraine  would 
ave  been  added  to  his  dominions,  and  he  might  have  reckoned 
upon  the  assistance  of  England  and  Holland  against  the  emperor. 
By  accepting  the  legacy  of  the  kingdom,  he  exposed  himself  to  a 
general  war  for  the  establishment  of  his  grandson.  The  last  of 
the  measures,  however,  he  chose ;  and  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, instead  of  a  general  war  breaking  out,  the  whole  powers  of 
Europe  remained  for  some  time  in  perfect  tranquillity.  The 
duke  of  Anjou,  by  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  took  possession  of  his 
crown,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  pope,  tlie  duke  of  Savoy, 
the  state  of  Venice,  the  northern  potentates,  and  even  by  Portu- 
gal, England,  and  Holland.  These  two  last  powers,  however, 
England  and  Holland,  considered  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy* 
in  a  different  point  of  view,  and  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  emperor  to  detach  them  from  the  principal  inheritance.  This 
occasioned  a  war  in  Italy,  in  which  prince  Eue;ene  commanded  the 
imperial  artny.  This  illustrious  man  was  son  of  the  count  de 
Soissons  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  p;overnor  of  Champagne.  In  his 
youth  having  met  with  some  mortifications  at  the  court  of  France, 
he  went  into  the  emj)eror's  service,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the 
Turks.  Louis,  who  treated  him  with  disdain,  did  not  at  that  time 
foresee  that  this  young  man  would  one  day  humble  his  pride,  and 
shake  the  foundations  of  his  empire.  '-^ 

In  the  year  1701,  James  11.  of  T^ngland  died  at  the  castle  of 
St.  Germains,  and  Louis  was  imprudent  enough  to  exasperate  the 
English  by  recognising  the  title  of  king  in  his  son.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  England  resolved  to  ])rosecule  a  war  against 
France  with  the  utmost  rigor.  The  death  of  king  AV'iHiam,  which 
happened  in  the  year  follouins;,  it  was  hoped  by  the  French  might 
have  been  a  favorable  circumstance,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
political  system  would  have  been  in  some  measure  changed  by  the 
accession  of  queen  Anne.  But  there  was  no  alteration  ;  the  duke 
of  Marlborough,  at  that  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of 
England,  confirmed  the  Dutch  in  the  league  formed  against  France, 
and  a  war  was  declared  which  brought  that  kingdom  to  the  lowest 
ebb  of  misfortune. 

Louis  XIV.,  now  in   the  decline  of  life,  was  unable  to  give 
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that  attention  to  state  affiiirs  which  he  had  shown  in  the  vi|or 
of  his  administration.  Military  discipline  had  languished  alter 
the  death  of  Luvois  and  Turenne,  and  neither  the  domestic 
government,  the  army,  nor  the  stale  of  the  nation  were  corres- 
pondent to  the  former  successful  years  of  this  reign.  Tlie  armjr 
of  {\}c  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  was  commanded  by  Marlborough 
and  prince  Eugene,  who,  with  great  extent  both  of  political  and 
military  genius,  had  the  treasures  of  England  and  of  Holland  at 
their  disposal.  France  had  to  combat  their  united  forces;  and  to 
increase  the  mortification  of  Louis,  tlie  duke  of  Savoy  change 
sides,  nnd  sold  himself  to  the  emperor.  Portugal,  likewise 
declared  against  France,  and  every  endeavor  was  used  to  dethrone 
Philip  v.,  and  to  place  the  emperor's  son  upon  the  throne  of 
Spain.  Marshal  Villars  had,  however,  with  considerable  success, 
opposed  the  arms  of  the  imperialists,  when  he  was  most  impru- 
dently recalled  for  the  pitiful  purpose  of  extinguishing  an  insur- 
rection of  some  fanatics  in  one  of  the  provinces.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  the  meantime,  was  carrying  every  thing  before 
him.  He  took  the  towns  of  Venlo^  Ruremond,  and  Liege,  and 
in  the  following  campaign  defeated  marshals  Tallard  and  Marin, 
together  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Blenheim  or  Hochstet.  The  French  army,  which  consisted  of 
60,000  men,  were  completely  routed  :  12,000  were  killed  on 
the  field,  and  14,000  taken  prisoners.  Prince  Eugene  shared 
the  honor  of  this  day  witli  Marlboroueh.  He  arrived  with  his 
army  while  the  English  were  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
and  by  this  seasonable  reinforcement  contributed  to  the  victory. 
The  emperor,  who  by  this  day's  success  became  master  of  the 
electorate  of  Bavaria,  conferred  upon  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  empire,  along  with  the  territory  of 
Mindelheim. 

The  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  in  the 
meantime  in  a  state  yet  more  wretched  than  its  parent  stock 
England  and  Holland  were  uniting  their  utmost  efforts  in  favor  of 
the  emperor's  son,  the  archduke  Cliarles.  The  English,  by 
sudden  enterprise,  took  posscssk>n  of  the  fort  of  Gibrahar,  which 
they  have  kept  since  that  time.  It  had  been  in  vain  battered  bjr 
the  cannon  of  their  fleet,  and  was  *at  length  taken  by  a  few  boats 
stealing;  unperceived  imder  tlie  Mole,  which  was  scaled  by  the 
English  sailors,  while  the  Spniards  watclied  only  the  operatiofM 
of  the  ships  of  war.  In  six  weeks,  the  English,  pursumg  their 
successes,  subdued  the  whole  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Va- 
lencia. 

Ill  Flanders,  marshal  ViUeroy  Imd  flattered  himself  that  he 
would  yet  retrieve  tlie  honor  of  the  arms  of  France,  and  was 
impatient  till  he  measured  his  strength  with  Marlborough  in  the 
field  of  Raroillies;  but  the  event  of  this  battle  was  yet  more 
liiagraccful  to  the  French,  and  bonoraUe  to  the  English  generri, 
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thaa  that  of  Blenbdm.  In  ooe  fadf  hour,  the  Freodi  were 
totally  rquted,  «id  30,000  men  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Tbor 
consequence  of  this  defeat  was  the  loss  or  almost  all  Spanish 
Flanders. 

A  short  gleam  of  success  attended,  however,  at  tUs  time  the 
anus  of  Lows  XIV.  in  Italv. 

The  duke  of  Yenddme  had  the  honor  of  defeating  prince  Eo* 
gene  at  the  battle  of  Cassano,  and  of  forchg  thift  general  to 
retreat  mto  the  countiy  of  Trent*  He  was  pursuing  hb  soe- 
cesses  wbea  he  was  most  imprudently  recalled,  to  replace  mar* 
shall  YHleroy,  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  hb  successor  m  Italy, 
fiur  inferior  to  the  trust  reposed  in  tum,  furnished  a  counterpart  m 
his  conduct  by  a  series  of  errors,  of  losses,  and  nusfortunes.  The 
French  were  defeated  at  Turin,  and  the  whole  countiy  was 
abandoned  to  the  emperor ;  while  in  the  meantime,  his  son,  the 
archduke,  was  proclaimed  at  Madrid;  and  Philip  Y.,  on  die 
point  of  losing  nis  kin^om,  had  thoughts  of  evacuating  Spna 
altogether,  and  establishing  his  dominion  m  America.  This  des* 
perate  resoludon,  however,  was  changed  upon  the  victonr  of 
Almanro,  where  the  duke  of  Berwick,  the  natural  son  of  James 
II.,  defeated  the  imperialists  with  their  allies,  and  restored  the 
spirits  of  the  despondii^  monarch. 

The  aged  Louis,  encoun^ed  by  this  prospect  of  success, 
though  harassed  in  so  many  quarters,  had  yet  spirit  eoouEh  to 
think  of  another .  ambitious  enterprise.  Thb  was  the  establisb- 
meot  of  the  pretender  James  upon  the  throne  of  Britain.  A 
fleet  was  fitted  out,  which  was  to  land  him  in  Scotland,  where  it 
was  supposed  he  would  meet  with  partisans  sufficient  among  his 
countrymen  to  insure  the  success  of  his  cause.     But  the  enter- 

Erise  was  unsuccessful ;  the  squadron  appeared  upon  the  coast, 
ut  England,  being  apprized  of  the  project,  had  made  every 
I)reparation,  and  even  recalled  twelve  battalions  from  Flanders 
or  the  protection  of  the  kingdom.  James,  without  landing, 
returned  to  France,  to  wait  a  more  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  designs. 

Misfortunes  were  now  accumulating  fast  upon  the  liead  of 
Louis  XIV.  Prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough  defeated  the 
French  army  at  Oudenarde,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
Lble,  Ghent,  and  Brusseb.  In  Spain,  Philip  V.  was  daily 
losing  ground,  and  the  party  of  the  archduke  daily  increasing. 
The  emperor  Joseph  had  even  obliged  the  pope,  Clement  XL, 
to  acknowledge  the  archduke  king  of  Spain.  The  EngUsh  took 
Sardinia  and  Minorca;  and  the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  botli  in  Franco 
and  Spain,  seemed  hastening  to  its  ruin. 

The  general  voice  of  the  kingdom  of  France  was  now  for 
peace;  and  the  once  haughty  Louis,  now  miserably  humbled, 
sent  his  minister  to  negouate  in  person  at  the  Hague,  wbero 
be  met  with  the  most  mortifying  treatment  from  Autriboroai^ 
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Eugene,  and  the  grand  pensionary  Heinsius.  They  demanded 
nothing  less,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  than  that  the  kin|  of  France 
should  undertake,  at  his  own  charges,  to  dethrone  his  grandson 
Philip,  and  even  limited  him  to  the  space  of  two  months  for  the 
fulfilling  of  this  condition.  The  spirit  of  the  aged  Louis  broke 
out  into  the  most  Just  indignation  at  this  inhuman  and  dishonora- 
ble proposal.  *'*'  Since,"  says  he,  *•*  I  must  die  fightine,  it  shall  be 
with  mine  enemies,  and  not  with  my  children."  Fie  prepared, 
therefore,  for  a  resolute  continuance  of  that  war  which  was  only 
to  involve  him  in  fresh  misfortunes. 

Marlborough  and  Euzene  prosecuted  their  conquests  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  though  attended  with  greater 
loss  to  the  allies,  was  a  defeat  upon  the  part  of  the  Froncb.  and 
a  new  misfortune  to  the  kingdom.  Eight  thousand  oC  'h^ir  ist 
troops  fell  in  this  engagement,  and  the  consequence  -  as  jt 
Louis  now  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  entre  :ig 
conditions  equally  humiliating  with  those  which  had  bee-  so 
arrogantly  proposed  to  him.  He  offered  to  extend  the  Dutch 
frontier  so  as  to  comprehend  Lisle  and  Tournay;  to  restore 
Strasburg  and  Brisac  ;  to  fill  up  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk ;  to 
acknowledge  the  archduke  as  king  of  Spain ;  and  to  give  no 
assistance  to  Philip  V.  With  the  same  inhumanity  these  oflers 
were  rejected,  and  peace  refused,  unless  upon  the  condition  of 
his  actually  dethroning  his  grandson  with  his  own  arms. 

At  this  time  the  public  misery  of  the  kingdom  excited  univer- 
sal despair  :  the  army  of  the  archduke  had  defeated  the  forces  of 
Philip  at  Saragossa ;  and  Spain,  in  the  meantime,  was  invaded 
by  Portugal ;  when  affairs  in  tliat  quarter  most  unexpectedly 
took  a  sudden  turn  for  the  better.  Louis,  amid  all  his  distressesy 
had  sent  the  duke  of  Vendome  to  their  assistance,  and  this  able 
general  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  nation.  An  extraor- 
dinary exertion  was  made,  and  a  formidable  army  was  soon  in  the 
field,  to  which  the  Portupiese  and  Rndish  found  themselves  per- 
fectlv  unequal.  The  victory  at  Villa  Vitiosa  restored  Philip  V. 
to  his  capital  of  Madrid,  and  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
archduke,  who  soon  after  was  gratified  with  the  attainment  of  a 
higher  obicct  of  ambition,  the  succession  to  the  empire  by  the 
death  of  his  brother  Joseph.  Thus  Spain  was  restored  to  per- 
fect quiet ;  and  France,  not  long  after,  obtained  that  peace  wnich 
she  so  earnestly  longed  for,  and  so  much  stood  in  need  of. 

A  few  successes  of  the  French  in  retaking  some  of  the  towns 
in  Flanders  would  never  have  produced  this  beneficial  eflfect,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  domestic  differences  of  the  English  and  the 
influence  of  the  court  intrigues.  The  faction  of  the  whigs,  of 
which  Marlborough  was  the  head,  had  beeun  gradually  to  k>se 
their  influence  at  court,  principaDy  from  this  cause,  that  queen 
Ani>e  was  disgusted  with  the  imperious  and  haiq;hty  behavior  of 
tbe  duchess  of  Marlborough,  nm  had  irrogMad  to  berteir  dM 
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authority  and  influence  of  a  prime  minister.  The  duchess  was 
disgraced  ;  the  ministry  was  changed  ;  the  tories  came  into  power, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  make  a  peace  with  France.  This  peace 
was  concluded  at  Utrecht,  in  several  separate  treaties,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1713.  It  was  stipulated,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  should  renounce  all  claim  that  he  ever 
might  have  to  the  kingdom  of  France  ;  and  tliat  his  brother,  the 
duke  of  Berri,  should,  in  like  manner,  renounce  all  right  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  The  Dutch  obtained  a  considerable  frontier,  the 
emperor  eight  provinces  of  Spanish  Flanders,  and  had  his  right 
secured  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sardinia ;  the  duke  of 
Savoy  got  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  king ;  the 
English  gained,  upon  the  part  of  Spain,  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca ;  and  France  yielded  to  them  the  settlements  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia.  Besides  these  acquisitions 
in  territory,  the  English  insisted  for  and  obtained  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  harbor  of  Dunkirk,  with  all  its  fortifications.  All 
that  France  obtained,  which  she  had  not  then  in  her  posses- 
sion, ^vas  the  restitution  of  Lisle  and  a  few  small  towns  in 
Flanders.  She  did  not  even  for  awhile  obtain  a  complete 
peace  ;  for  the  obstinacy  of  prince  Eucene  had  prevented  the 
emperor  from  acceding  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  tlie  war 
was  continued  upon  the  Rhine  till  the  successes  of  marshal 
Villars  forced  the  emperor  and  his  general  at  length  into  con- 
ditions; and  in  the  year  following  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Radstadt,  between  Villars  and  Eugene. 

Louis  did  not  long  survive  the  pacification  of  his  empire.  He 
died,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1715,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  preserved  to  the  last  that  courage  which  charac- 
terizes a  vigorous  mind.  The  last  words  which  he  uttered,  as 
reported  by  Madame  Maintenon,  who  heard  them,  were  the  dic- 
tates equally  of  a  wise  and  a  magnanimous  spi.  *it ;  he  called  to 
him  his  grandson  the  dauphin,  who  stood  by  his  bed-side,  and 
holding  him  between  his  arms  gave  him  his  blessing  ;  and  said  to 
him,  "My  son,  you  are  ?oing  to  be  a  great  king  ;  be  always  a 
good  Christian.  Do  not  follow  my  example  with  regard  to  war; 
endeavor  to  live  in  peace  with  your  neighbors.  Render  to  God 
what  you  owe  to  Him  ;  follow  always  the  most  moderate  coun- 
sels :  endeavor  to  reduce  the  taxes,  and  thus  do  that  which  I 
have  unhappily  not  been  able  to  do.  Take  notice,  my  son  :  these 
are  my  last  words,  and  let  them  sink  deep  into  your  mind — re- 
member that  king;s  die  like  oiher  men."  Such  was  the  end  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  the  enormous 
expense  of  an  unsuccessful  war,  and  the  oppression  of  those  taxes 
which  were  necessary  to  support  it,  had  lessened  this  great  man 
in  the  afiections  of  his  subjects,  who  ought  not  to  liave  overlooked 
those  lasting  advantages  which  lliey  had  derived  from  his  govern 
inent  in  point  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  advancomeot  of  litert- 
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ture,  and  all  that  cootributes  to  heighten  the  eDJojrments  of  social 
life. 

THE    COIfSTITUTIOlf    OF    FRAlfCC  UNDER   THE    MONARCHY. 

To  understand  the  history  of  France,  some  acquaintance  with 
its  further  monarchical  constitution,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  is  necessary  to  the  reader  of  history.  The  ancient 
constitution  under  tlie  first  and  second  races  of  its  kings,  and  the 

toliiicai  institutions  of  Clovis  and  Cliarlemagne,  have  already 
ecn  noticed ;  and  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  kingdom,  those 
clianges  which  gradually  took  place,  and  insensibly  substituted  the 
monarchical  for  the  aristocratical  form  of  its  government,  have 
been  adverted  to  ;  but  of  these  a  short  recapitulation  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  subject  into  one  view. 

Under  tiie  &rst  or  the  Merovingian  race  of  die  kings  of  France, 
we  have  seen  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  extremely  incon- 
siderable. The  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  the  Champs  de 
Mai  and  the  Champs  de  Mars,  which  met  annually  at  stated 
seasons,  possessed  the  right  of  electing  the  kines,  of  providing 
tliem  a  certain  revenue,  and  of  enacting  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  whole  community.  Under  the  second  or  C-arlovingian  race, 
the  power  and  autliority  which  the  vast  abilities  of  Ciiarlemagne 
had  added  to  the  crown  dwindled  entirely  away  in  tlic  liands  of 
his  weak  posterity ;  and  the  national  assemblies  possessed  a  pre* 
rogative  and  jurisdiction  almost  as  extensive  as  in  the  time  of  his 
predecessors.  But  under  the  third  race  of  monarchs,  termed  tht 
Capetian,  the  constitution  liad  so  far  changed,  that  the  national 
assemblies  liad  lost  tlieir  legislative  authority,  or  at  least  entirely 
relinquished  the  exercise  of  it.  From  tliat  period  tlieir  jurbdic- 
tion  extended  no  further  tlmn  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the 
determination  of  questions  respecting  a  disputed  succession  to  the 
crown,  appointing  a  regency  during  the  minority  of  a  monarch, 
and  sometimes  presenting  an  liumble  remonstrance  to  tlte  sove* 
reign,  in  the  name  of  tlie  subject,  against  any  measures  of  the 
crown  which  were  felt  as  national  grievances.  Tlie  kings  now 
began  gradually  to  assume  tlie  power  of  legislation,  which  towards 
the  end  of  ilie  fourteenth  century  was  considered  as  a  right  which 
resided  wliolly  in  tlio  crown.  The  power  of  taxation  immediately 
followed ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  first  exercise  of  these  rights 
by  tlie  crow^n  witlK>ut  consent  of  the  national  assemblies,  was 
attended  with  the  smallest  murmur  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and 
tliese  assemblies,  now  completely  stripped  of  all  their  valuable 
powers,  were  very  seldoiu  convoked,  and  at  length  entirely  kid 
aside. 

Anotlicr  power,  however,  insensibly  arose,  which  in  some 
measure  supplied  tlieir  place,  in  imposing  a  small  restraint  mid 
limitaiioo  oo  the  aapliuids  of  ibe  regid  pierogaiive ;  I  speak  ef 
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the  French  parliaments — and  particularly  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
During  the    feudal    government,   the    parliament  of    Paris   was 
'nothing  more  than  the  king's  court,  to  which  he   committed  the 
supreme  administration  of  justice  within  his  own  domains,  as  well 
as  the  power  of  deciding  with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  before 
it,  by  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  barons.     As  this  court  was 
commonly  supplied  with  judges  of  great  ability,  and  the  forms  of 
procedure  were  better  regulated  than  those  of  tlie  provincial  juris- 
dictions of  the  kingdom,  of  all  of  which  the  judges  were  likewise 
in  the   king's  nommation,  the   parliament  of  Paris   gradually  ac- 
quired a  degree  of  reputation,  dignity,  and  respect  superior  to  the 
Erovincial   parliaments.     The  kings  of  France,   when   they  first 
egan  to  assume  the  legislative  power,  that  tliey  might  the  better 
reconcile  the  minds  of  the  people  to  this  new  exertion  of  preroga- 
tive, produced  their  edicts  and  ordinances   in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  that  they  might  be  approved   and   registered   tliere  before 
^hey  were  published  and  declared  to  be  of  authority  through  the 
kingdom.      The  monarchs  were  likewise  accustomed   to  consuk 
with  this  court  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  afiairs  of  govern- 
ment, and   frequently  regulated   their  conduct   by   its  advice   in 
declaring^  war,  making  peace,  or  in  other  matters  of  public  con- 
cern.    Thus  by  degrees  the  nation  began  to  look  upon  tbe  par- 
liament of  Paris  as  the  supreme  depositary  of  the  laws  of  tbe  kmg- 
dom,  and  as  a  body  which  divided  in  some  respects  the  powers 
of  sovereignty  with  the  monarch,  and  was  a  check  upon  any  violent 
abuse  or  exorbitant  stretch  of  his  authority  :   and  the  parliament, 
availing  itself  of  this  general  belief,  and  naturally  disposed  to  ex- 
tend its  own  powers  and  prerogatives,  at  various  times  made  a 
bold  stand  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  ventured  to  question 
the  right  of  the  monarch  to  lay  on  arbitrary  impositions,  and  fre- 
quently refused  to  verify  and  register  his  edicts. 

Yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  parliament  of  Paris  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  usurped  these  powers,  to  which,  from  the  origi- 
nal constitution  of  that  assembly,  they  had  no  legal  right.  In  fact, 
they  were  nothing  more  than  a  supreme  court  of  justice ;  ihey 
were  in  no  shape  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They  were 
a  set  of  judges  nominated  by  the  king,  paid  by  him,  and  re- 
movable by  him  at  pleasure  from  their  office.  The  practice  of 
registering  and  verifying  the  royal  edicts  in  this  court  was,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  introduced  by  the  monarchs  to  reconcile 
the  people  to  that  change  of  the  constitution  which  eave  the  king 
the  sole  legislative  authority.  We  know  for  certain  that  when 
this  practice  first  began,  the  parliament  acted  as  a  mere  official 
instrument,  and  never  pretended  to  refuse  to  register  or  give  their 
sanction  to  any  edict  which  was  |>resentcd  to  them.  Even  after 
the  lapse  of  above  two  centuries,  since  they  first  assumed  the 
right  of  questioning  and  refusing  to  verify  the  royal  edicts,  they 
possessed  in  reality-  no  power  to  maintain  and  defend  this  privilege. 
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When  the  parliament  refused  to  give  its  sanction  to  any  of  the 
royal  edicts,  the  king  had  only  to  repair  in  person  to  the  hall 
where  they  were  assembled,  and  command  the  edict  to  be  read, 
verified,  and  registered;  and  the  order  of  the  sovereign  roust  liav8 
been  obeyed  ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  French 
monarchy  that,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  function  of  every 
magistrate  is  suspended  for  the  time. 

Yet  even  these  powers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  though  they 
could  thus  be  defeated  by  the  sovereign,  were  no  inconsiderable 
restraint  upon  his  authority.  They  efTectually  prevented  that 
authority  from  degenerating  into  absolute  despotism,  at  least,  by 
opposing  every  encroachment  of  the  crown,  and  by  giving  the 
alarm  to  the  nation  when  any  measure  was  attempted  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution  which  would  have  proved  a  serious  grievance. 
The  |>arliament  of  Paris  was  frequently  broken  for  a  contumacitNis 
resistance  to  the  will  of  the  monarch,  and  its  members  driven  into 
banishment ;  but  it  happened  in  general  tliat  the  measure  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  their  resistance  was  abandoned  by  the  prince, 
and  the  nation  was  thus  delivered  from  a  grievance  against  which 
otherwise  they  could  have  had  no  redress. 

The  constitution  of  the  provincial  parliaments,  which  were 
twelve  in  number,  was  in  every  respect  the  same  with  that  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  It  was  necessary  that  the  king's  edicts 
should  be  registered  by  them  before  they  became  of  general  force. 
They  were  the  chief  courts  of  justice  in  the  province,  and  some 
of  them  acted  likewise  in  a  ministerial  capacity,  as  the  parliaments  of 
Burgundy,  Brittany,  Dauphine,  Proven(;e,  Languedoc,  and  Freocb 
Flanders,  who,  when  the  king  thought  fit  to  raise  a  new  tax  or  as- 
sessment upon  the  province,  settled  the  proportions  payable  by 
individuals,  and  directed  tlie  mode  of  levying  it. 

The  king  of  France  was  then  to  be  considered  as  an  absolute 
prince,  but  whose  authority  was .  at  the  same  time  considerably 
restrained  by  the  consuetudinary  reguktions  of  the  kingdom,  and 
could  not  easily  become  entirely  despotic  or  tyrannical.  The 
crown  was  hereditary,  but  it  could  not  pass  to  a  female— oor  to  a 
natural  son,  tliough  legitimated;  and  it  was  settled  by  a  rojral 
edict  in  1717,  tliat  upgn  tlie  total  failure  of  the  line  of  Bourboo, 
the  crown  slimild  be  elective,  the  clioice  lying  in  the  slates  of  the 
kiuG^dom,  clergy,  nobility,  and  citizens. 

The  royal  revenue  was  computed  to  be  about  three  hundred 
millions  of  livres,  or  twelve  millions  three  Inindred  thousand 
pounds  sterling ;  but  it  must  necessarily  liave  varied  considerably 
according  to  tlie  pleasure  of  the  monarch,  for  it  consisted  of  two 
separate  funds,  one  of  which  was  fixed,  and  the  otlier  arbitranr. 
The  fixed  or  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  comprehended  the 
royal  domains,  or  the  king's  patrimonial  lands,  lordships,  and 
forests ;  the  duty  on  wine,  called  the  aid$ ;  the  duty  on  salt,  called 
the  gabelU;  the  land-tax,  or  taitk ;  the  copita/ian,  or  poD-CiE; 
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and  the  gift  of  the  clergy,  who,  salate  as  the  year  1753,  pur 
chased  away  their  ancient  tax  of  the  twentieth  penny,  by  obliging 
themselves  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  twelve  millions  of  livres,  or 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  extraordinary  or 
arbitrary  revenue  of  the  crown  consisted  in  such  other  taxes  as 
the  monarch  thought  proper  to  impose,  and  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  offices,  which  was  a  very  large  fund.  Most  of 
those  duties  we  have  mentioned  were  leased  out  to  the  farmers- 
general  of  the  revenue,  who  paid  a  setded  sum  to  the  crown,  and 
appointed  their  under-farmers  and  receivers.* 

With  respect  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  France,  the 
Qallican  church,  though  catholic,  and  acknowledging  the  pope  as 
supreme  head  in  matters  spiritual,  had  greatly  limited  his  power 
within  the  kingdom.  The  decIai*aiion  of  the  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  France,  signed  in  the  year  1 682,  bears  that  the  sovereign 
power  in  all  temporal  matters  is  in  no  shape  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  pope,  which  extends  only  to  matters  relative  to  salvation; 
that  no  temporal  power  can  be  deposed  by  the  pope,  nor  subjects 
absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  prince  by  his  au- 
thority ;  that  the  pope  himself  is  subject  to  the  general  councils 
of  the  church,  which  are  to  be  obeyed  in  preference  to  bis  man- 
dates;  that  the '  canons  which  are  enacted  by  those  general  coun- 
cils are  the  supreme  rule  of  obedience  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical ; 
and  that  the  judgment  of  the  pope  in  matters  of  faith  is  not 
infallible,  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  assent  of  the  catholic 
church,  declared  in  a  general  council.  In  consequence  of  these 
regulations,  neither  the  sovereign,  his  officers  nor  magistrates,  were 
subject  to  any  church  discipline,  either  inflicted  by  the  bishops 
or  by  the  pope  himself.  The  pope  had  no  other  jurisdiction  in 
France  than  such  as  the  king  was  pleased  to  grant  him.  No 
appeals  were  competent  to  the  see  of  Rome,  unless  in  a  very  few 
ecclesiastical  cases,  specially  defined  :  no  subjeoc  could  be  sum- 
moned to  Rome  ;  no  legate  from  the  pope  could  act  in  France 
without  the  royal  licence  ;  nor  could  ilie  pope  levy  any  money 
from  tlie  kingdom  unless  those  small  fees  and  imposts  which  are 
decreed  to  be  payable  to  the  see  of  Rome  by  the  Concordat,  a 
decree  of  a  general  council  of  the  catholio  church.  The  eccle- 
siastical power  in  France  was,  in  fact,  subordinate  to  the  civil ; 
for  in  all  church  matters  where  there  was  any  suspicion  of  an 
abuse  or  an  unjust  sentence,  it  was  competent  to  appeal  from  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  parliaments,  where  the  matter  was  de- 
termined as  a  civil  cause. 


•  The  history  of  the  French  finances  may  be  best  understood  from  the  follow- 
rnjf  books: — a  small  work  published  in  151K),  under  thi;  administration  of  Sullr, 
entitled  *'  Recueil  des  Rcjrlcmens,  Kdict««,  Ordonnances,  et  Observations  sur  W 
faict  des  Finances  ;"  and  tho  •'  Coinptes  Rt>ndu9  des  Finances  du  Royaume  sous 
Henii  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  et  Louis  XIV. ,"  by  M.  Mallet,  printed  at  London  in 
1781),  which  contains  an  introduction  of  great  merit,  inquiring  into  the  ori^  of 
the  teferal  t&xei,  and  the  ancient  management  of  the  revenue. 
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URiNo  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  two  most 
illustrious  characters  had  begun  to  figure  in  the  north  of  Europe- 
Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muscovy,  and  Charles  XII.,  king  of 
Sweden.  To  the  vast  empire  of  Russia  we  have  hitherto  paid 
no  attention,  because,  till  now,  it  was  quite  uncivilized,  and  had 
scarcely  any  connection  with  the  European  kingdoms.  Its  earir 
history  is  still  very  obscure.  Till  the  middle  of  the  fifteeDto 
centur}',  the  Russians  were  an  unconnected  nmltittide  of  wanderiQg 
tribes,  professing  different  religions,  and  most  of  them  yet  idobiierf  • 
A  sovereign,  or  duke  of  Russia,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Tartars  of 
furs  and  rattle,  to  restrain  their  depredations.  Ivan  Vassilovicbi 
a  spirited  chief,  rescued  them  from  this  subjection.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  centurv  ho  increased  his  dominions  by  the 
accession  of  Novoeorod  and  of  tlie  territory  of  Moscow,  which 
be  took  from  the  Lithuanians  ;  and  from  that  period,  the  Rtissian 
czars  or  princes  began  to  assume  the  splendor  and  dignity  of 
sovereigns,  but  their  dominions  were  barbarous  and  tmcultivated* 
It  was  not  till  (lie  year  1645,  when  Alexis  Micliaelowitz  succeeded 
to  tlie  throne,  tliat  the  first  code  of  Russian  laws  was  publislied, 
and  some  attempts  were  made  to  iotrodtice  tliat  civilization  which 
was  afterwards  so  happily  accomplbhed  by  h'ts  son,  Peter  the  Greet. 
The  limits  of  the  empire  at  this  time,  too,  did  not  coroprebeod 
one  third  of  wliat  is  now  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Russia. 

Till  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  dominions  of 
Russia  were  bounded  by  the  river  Wolga  to  the  east,  that  is  to 
say, — they  extended  no  fartlier  than  the  limits  of  Europe.  At 
that  time  a  Cossack  chief  of  the  name  of  Jermack,  who  lollowed 
the  profession  of  a  robber,  and  was  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  ben- 
ditti,  Wit  the  metns  of  addioi  to  the  RuMien  empiot  all  thit 
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inuneose  tract  of  country  known  hy  the  name  of  Siberia.  Ho 
had  loD%  infested  the  Russian  borders  by  his  depredatioiis,  tiD  at 
last  bdiu;  taken  prisoner  with  the  greatest  part  of  Us  foDowers, 
and  condemned  to  sufier  death,  he  threw  liimself  upon  the  dem* 
encjr  of  the  czar,  and  offered,  on  condidon  of  receiving  a  pardon, 
to  p<Hnt  out  an  easy  conquest  of  an  immense  extent  of  empira 
unknown  to  the  Russians.  His  ofier  was  accepted,  the  car 
approved  of  the  expedition,  and  Jermadc  set  out  as  the  general 
of  a  r^ular  army  for  the  congest  of  Siberia,  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Tartars.  Thb  expedition  was  attended  with  aB  the  suc^ 
cess  that  could  be  wished.  The  Tartars  fled  before  the  Bmtiani ; 
but  venturing  at  length  to  make  a  stand",  a  general  and  decisive 
battle  was  fought  near  die  cir^  of  Tobolsky,  where  the  Tarlan 
were  entirely  oefeated,  and  their  king,  with  the  whole  of  the  rojal 
ftmily,  was  sent  in  chuns  to  Moscow.  They  were,  however, 
very  honorably  treated,  and  die  son  of  the  last  |>rioce  had  an 
assignment  of  territory  of  a  large  extent  given  him  in  Rusm, 
which  is  at  this  day,  or  has  very  lately  been,  enjoyed  by  his 
hmiljj  together  with  the  dde  of  Sibersky  Czarovitz,  or  prince  of 
Sibma.  The  Russians  continued  to  extend  their  conquests  to 
the  east  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  half  a  century  found  themaelret 
confined  only  1)t  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Asiatic  contment. 

The  czar  Aiexis  Michaelowitz,  who  first  introduced  a  re^pbr 
system  of  laws  amoi^  the  Russians,  paved  the  wajr  for  that  civili- 
zation which  his  son  Peter  afterwards  accomplished.  Alexis  left 
three  sons,  Phsdor,  Ivan,  and  Peter,  and  a  daughter  Sophia. 
PInedor  succeeded  his  father,  but  died  young  in  the  year  1682, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  youngest  brother  Peter,  then  only  two 
years  of  age,  in  exclusion  of  the  elder  Ivan,  a  man  of  no  capaci- 
ty ;  but  the  princess  Sophia  had  that  capacity  which  her  brother 
^vanted.  She  committed  some  dreadful  excesses  to  obtain  the 
government  of  the  empire,  and  carried  the  point  so  as  to  cause 
herself  to  be  associated  with  her  brothers  in  the  regency  ;  but  thb 
did  not  satisfy  her.  She  aimed  at  an  exclusive  possession  of  tlie 
sovereignty,  and  for  that  purpose  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Peter,  which  terminated  in  her  own  ruin.  The  young 
Peter  assembled  some  troops,  severely  punished  the  conspirators, 
confined  Sophia  in  a  monastery,  and,  leaving  only  an  empty  title 
to  his  brother  Ivan,  made  himself  master  of  the  empire  m  the 
year  1689. 

The  rudeness  and  imperfection  of  Peter's  education,  and  some 
early  habits  of  intemperance  and  debauchery,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  very  soon  exhibiting  proofs  of  that  genius  by  which  he  was 
so  remarkably  characterized.  An  acquaintance  with  a  younr 
foreigner  of  the  name  of  Le  Fort,  by  birth  a  Swiss,  and  a  man  oi 
penetrating  genius,  infused  those  first  ideas  of  improvement  into 
the  mind  of  the  czar,  and  gave  birth  to  a  variety  of  designs  for 
the  cddvadbn  and  refinement  of  his  people.    The  first  objects  of 
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bis  attention  were  the  army  and  the  marine.  The  Sticlitzes,  a 
body  of  militia  consisting  of  about  thirty  thousand  men,  like  the 
Turkish  Janizaries,  had  frequently  embroiled  the  empire  by  their 
seditions.  *  Peter  determined  to  abolish  entirely  this  dangerous 
body,  and  for  that  purpose  began  with  the  formation  of  a  regiment, 
which,  bv  degrees,  he  increased  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  To  set  an  example  of  subordination  to  his  nobility,  be 
served  himself  in  the  quality  of  a  private  soldier;  tlience  advanc* 
ing  gradually  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  general  officer.  In  the 
formation  of  this  first  body  of  regular  troops,  he  owed  a  great 
deal  to  the  assistance  of  an  able  person,  of  tne  name  of  Grordoo. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  help  of  foreign  workmen,  coo* 
structed  a  small  fleet,  and  resolved  to  make  an  early  experiroeot 
of  his  power,  by  laying  siege  to  Azoph,  then  a  Turkish  settlement, 
at  the  head  of  the  Black  Sea,  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Don  or 
Tanais.  The  enterprise  was  successful;  he  defeated  the  Turkish 
fleet,  and  made  himself  master  of  Azoph — upon  the  reduction  of 
which  he  celebrated  a  triumph  at  his  return  to  Moscow. 

The  genius  of  Peter  was  soon  sensible,  that  it  was  not  at  home 
he  was  to  learn  those  arts  which  were  necessary  for  the  cultivatioo 
of  his  empire.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  travel  in  search  of 
knowledge  through  the  diflerent  countries  of  Europe,  and  tlienca 
to  bring  home  whatever  might  be  of  use  or  importance  towards 
the  prosecution  of  his  great  design.  He  named  three  ambassa- 
dors, Le  Fort,  and  two  of  his  nobility,  wIk)  were  to  be  the  osten- 
sible characters  at  the  several  courts  which  he  intended  to  visit, 
while  he  himself  appeared  as  a  private  man  in  their  suite.  He 
began  his  journey  by  Livonia,  and  from  tlience,  passing  through 
Germany,  took  up  his  residence  for  some  time  in  Holland,  where 
he  applied  himself,  with  the  assiduity  even  of  a  common  mechanic, 
to  the  acquisition  of  those  useful  arts  in  which  his  country  was 
most  deficient.  He  studied  the  art  of  ship-building  by  working 
in  the  docks  with  his  own  liands.  He  lived  with  tlie  ship-carpen- 
ters, clothed  himself  like  them,  and  confined  himself  to  the  same 
diet  and  the  same  hours  of  labor.  To  the  practice  of  tliese  arts, 
he  joined  the  knowledge  of  their  theory  by  studying  with  great 
attention  the  principles  of  mathematics  and  meclianics.  He  at- 
tended the  lectures  given  at  Amsterdam  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  schools  of  anatomy  and  surgery;  in  short,  he  labored  with 
unremitting  industry*  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  tlie  useful  arts 
and  sciences.  Russia,  indeed,  was  very  late  in  being  civilized; 
but  as  the  civilization  of  this  empire  was  not  owinf;,  as  in  other 
nations,  to  a  gradual  progress  of  society,  but  was  effected  at  once 
by  the  genius  of  a  single  man,  who  introduced  the  arts  and  sciences 
among  them  in  their  highest  perfection;  it  has  hence  happened, 
that  the  Russians  hare  made  more  progress  in  a  century,  than  any 
other  nation  seems  ever  to  have  done  io  double,  or  even  treble  the 
space  of  lime.     Ship-buildiog,  at  the  period  io  qiiestioo,  had  been 
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m  Europe.  Thitbor  Peter  went>  in  the  yetr  169%  ttill  as  a  pri- 
fitia  mao,  b  the  suhe  of  his  ambassadors.  He  was  there  em» 
pbved,  as  he  had  beoi  in  Holland,  in  the  constMit  t>baervitiQB 
and  acouirement  of  every  tUiq;  that  might  tmid  to  the  imnnmK 
mant  or  his  empire.  The  founding  of  cannon;  the  art  of  pnoting; 
of  paper-making;  the  construction  of  docics  and  watches;  ereijr 
thidfj  attracted  his  attention.  Duriu  his  residence,  both  b  Holland 
and  m  Eo^and,  he  ei^Bged  severu  iogauous  artists  to  accompaoj 
him  at  lus  return  to  h»  own  dominions.  Hecultivated  a  p^^'t^phi 
•acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ferguson,  an  excellent  geometriciaa,  and 
Mr.  Perry,  not  less  embent  as  an  engineer.  The  fbnner  h 
employed  in  the  institution  of  the  Marine  Acadeniy  at  Petersboqb 
ina  the  latter  in  the  construction  of  navigable  canab^  and 
noble  bridges  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions. 

Meantime  the  absence  of  the  ciar  had  ^ven  occasbn  to 
disturbances  in  the  empire.  The  spirit  of  innovation,  which  hs 
had  already  shown,  and  die  further  fruits  expected  from  Us  ibrein 
traveb,  gave  great  disgust  to  a  barbarous  fmple  wedded  to  their 
ancient  manners.  The  ambition  of  Sophia  fomented  these  die- 
quiets,  and  the  Strelitzes  had  determined  to  place  ihat  prinrois 
upon  the  throne.  At  this  important  juncture  Peter  returned  to 
Russia;  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  most  severe  exertion  of 
Us  power;  and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  entirely  anuUblinK 
that  dangerous  body  of  the  Strelitxes,  wlio  by  diis  revolt  fumidhaS 
him  with  a  just  pretext.  They  had  marched  in  arms  to  Moscow. 
The  regular  troops  of  the  czar,  headed  by  Grordon,  and  another 
foreign  officer,  attacked  and  totally  defeated  them;  a  vast  number 
was  slain;  their  leaders  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  broken 
upon  the  wheel;  two  thousand  were  hanged  upon  the  walls  of 
Moscow  and  on  the  side  of  the  high  roads,  and  the  rest  banished 
with  their  wives  and  children  into  the  wilds  of  Siberia.  Thus 
the  whole  of  this  formidable  body  was  destroyed,  and  their  name 
abolished  for  ever.  The  astonished  Russians  beheld  this  dreadful 
example  with  silent  terror,  which  paved  the  way  for  an  easy 
submission  to  all  those  innovations  which  the  czar  afterwards  madb 
in  the  constitution,  police,  laws,  and  customs  of  his  empire. 

He  now  levied  regular  regiments  upon  the  Gernum  model; 
taught  the  soldiers  a  different  form  of  exercise,  gave  them  new 
arms,  and  a  commodious  uniform.  The  sons  of  the  Aoyon,  or 
nobility  of  Russia,  before  arriving  at  the  rank  of  officers,  were 
now  obliged  to  rise  step  by  step  from  the  rank  of  common  soldiers, 
and  the  same  became  the  law  of  his  marine  promotions.  He 
established  a  new  system  of  the  Bnances,  and  introduced  a  tltoroi^ 
reformation  into  the  church,  suppressing  the  dignity  of  patriarco, 
which  had  frequently  struggled  for  an  authority  superior  to  the 
erown.  He  took  from  the  bishops  all  civil  and  criminal  ju 
tien.  and  established  a  new  set  of  acdesiasticd  canooi  and 
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lations ;  one  of  the  most  useful  of  which  was,  that  no  niao  Or 
woman  should  embrace  a  monastic  life  before  the  age  of  fifty. 

While  this  truly  great  genius  was  thus  employed  in  new  mod- 
elling the  most  extensive,  and  polishing  and  refining  the  moat 
barbarous  empire  in  the  world,  a  competitor  was  arising,  who  was 
to  dispute  with  him  the  dominion  of  the  North,  and  who  rivalled 
the  fame  of  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  of  antiquity.  This 
was  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden. 

This  monarch  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  year  1697,  wlien 
only  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  most  striking  feature  of  liia  dis- 
position at  ihat  time  was  a  most  impetuous,  haughty  temper.  He 
WBS  averse  to  all  manner  of  study,  and,  consequently,  had  very 
little  of  the  benefits  of  education  ;  yet  tlic  situation  of  his  king- 
dom very  soon  unveiled  his  talents  and  temperament. 

Three  powerful  enemies  joined  in  a  league  to  oppress  Mm. 
Sweden  was  then  in  possession  of  tlie  territories  of  Estonia  and 
Livonia  ;  and  Charles  XI.,  his  father,  had  violated  the  privileges 
of  the  Livonians,  which  they  had  asseried  by  a  deputation,  tt 
the  head  of  which  was  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Paikul,  who 
had  incensed  the  nK>narch  by  too  bold  a  remonstrance  in  favor  of 
tlie  liberties  of  his  country  ;  he  was  condemned  to  death,  but  be 
escaped,  and  denounced  a  signal  vengeance  against  tlie  king  of 
Sweden ;  he  found  means  to  persuade  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
and  the  czar,  Peter,  tlmt  they  liad  now  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing, during  the  weakness  of  that  monarchy,  all  tlie  provinces  tber 
had  formerly  lost.  They  were  joined  by  Frederick  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  it  was  not  doubted  that  Sweden  would  fall  a  victim 
to  so  formidable  an  alliance. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Charleses  counsellors  that  a  negotiatioa 
should  be  set  on  foot,  to  avert  the  impending  ruin  ;  but  the 
king  himself  instantly  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  war.  '^  I  shall 
attack  the  first/*  said  he,  ^^  who  declares  against  me,  and  by  de- 
feating him  I  hope  to  intimidate  the  rest.'*  From  that  time 
Cliarles  dedicated  his  life  to  a  series  of  fatigues  and  dangers,  and 
enjoyed  not  a  moment  of  case  or  relaxation. 

The  king  of  Denmark  began  by  the  attack  of  Ilobtein,  wb3e 
the  king  of  Poland  poured  down  u{>on  Livonia,  and  the  Rus* 
sians  upon  Ingria.  Charles  XII.  immediately  landed  upon  the 
island  of  Zealand,  on  which  is  situated  Copenhagen,  and  carried 
on  his  military  operations  with  such  vis^or,  titat  ilie  capital  of 
Denmark  was  on  tlie  point  of  bein^  taken.  Frederick  thougbt 
himself  liap|)y  to  save  his  kingdom  by  ptircha^^ing  a  peace,  imd 
indemnifying  tlie  duke  of  llolslein.  Cliarles.  now  impatient  to 
be  revenged  on  tlie  czar,  liastened  into  Ingria  vx'nh  an  army  of 
nine  tliousand  men.  The  Russian^,  to  the  number  of  sixtT 
tliousand,  tiad  laid  siege  to  Nar%'a  ;  the  Swedes  attacked  them  in 
tlieir  intrenchments ;  a  signal  defeat  ensued,  and  thirty  tbousvid 
were   taken  prisoners,   iogeilier  with  ibeir   wbde 
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■Mt^Sarj,     Such  wm  fiic  first  campaign  of  Charlca  XII.,  vbo  i 

iben  OHjr  is  lbs  Bernieenih  year  o(  his  age. 
.'     Tbo  refleotkxi  of  Peter   the   Great  upon   this   occastoa    mi 

tBOmatify  aM*l  "  We  must  make  our  account,"  said  lie, ''  iblt 
.jAe.  Stmnes  wiH  hog  continue  superior  to  us ;  but  ih«y  will  leach 
:0i  U  htttO  cooquer    them;"  and  ibe  event  justified   his   pre- 

-riHstioi). 

M«Dititw  Cbsrles  detenniind  to  laalu  iha  ihf  if  MmI 
Mk  Ui  power,  n  ha  lad  done  Ua  brocbm  of  Smmmk  mi 
-IUbm;  be  rodoced  Conriuid,  cnMcd  UUmuji,  aiA  pnMMMl - 
hto  tbe  bewt  of  bb  dominioiit.  He  aright  bvra'Mi  -—'  '^ 
«4witij;  but  to  bire  muntrinod  ten  sofagei^oa  ' 
nqabred  aucb  a  nulitsry  &roe  to  be  cotutaalljr  kmt  up  a  CShvte 
could  not  afiiwd.  Be,  ibfcnlbre,  adopted  aaotiwr  pile.  TUa 
WM  to  d^OK  tbe  praseiK  uDoarob,  Auguatos,  and  pMce  ■odar 
opoD  (be  tbrone.  His  desipn  were  aeeonded  by^  tbe  miawilla 
alate  of  Pcdand,  from  tbe  coDrthiition  or  id  gorenment.  Tbe 
peo{de  were  under  tbe  most  abaolote  alarerf  to  ibeir  doUcs;  ami 
ibBH,  indqteDdeot  of  tbe  crown,  were  constnth'  at  ww  with 
aacfa  od»r  ;  tbe  slate  bad  no  prmcipla  of  uoioa,  bat  was  aubjeet 
'•0  all  tbe  abases  of  tbe  ancient  Qotbic  goremmente ;  and  ■>  ndd 
to  tbese,  tbe  primate  of  tbe  kngdont,  cardinal  B^ooAi,  Mcrelihr 
meditated  a  rerolutioo,  and  entered  immediatslr  bto  tbeviewt  « 
iki  kb^  of  Sweden.  Cbarie«,  wiib  Utile  difflctdt^,  Riade  bin* 
sdf  maMr  of  Warsaw  in  ibe  year  1703.  Augustus  was  ibaa  M 
Cncow :  and  being  resolved  to  come  to  an  action,  was  defeated 
at  Clissaw,  hy  an  army  which  whs  only  half  his  number.  Cra- 
cow was  taken,  and  the  whole  country  gave  way  to  the  conqueror. 
The  perfidious  primate,  in  an  assembly  of  the  states  at  Warsaw, 
now  openly  took  part  a^inst  the  king  his  master ;  and  in  tbe 
year  1704  the  throne  of  Poland  was  declared  vacant.  The  vic- 
torious Charles  signified  to  the  states  of  the  kin^om  his  desire 
that  Stanislans  .Leckzinski,  a  young  nobleman  of  Posnanta,  sbotiM 
b(!  elected  kii^.  The  electors  made  some  hesitation  on  account 
of  his  youth.  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  satd  Charles,  "ne  is  as 
old  as  I  am."  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  ihat  Lecksosld  ns 
elected  king  of  Poland. 

Meantime  the  arms  of  the  czar  had  been  victorious  in  Ingria 
—he  had  reduced  all  that  province  to  subjection ;  but  in  Poland 
lie  was  quite  unfortunate  in  hts  design  to  reestablish  the  dethrooed 
Augustus-  In  that  country  the  Russians  were  every  where  de- 
feated. Charies  was  lord  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  likewise 
of  Sasony,  which  he  laid  under  very  heavy  contributions.  An- 
gustus  was  driven  to  despair,  and  secretly  sued  for  peace.  Tbe 
conditions  prescribed  by  Charles  were,  that  he  should  renounce 
liis  croivn,  acknowledge  king  Stapislaus,  and  deliver  up  Paiknl 
the  Livonian,  who  was  then  with  him  in  (he  quality  of  ambas' 
lador  from  tbe  czar.     To  tbese  terms  Augustus  sbunefuDy  sob* 
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mitted.  Charles  even  obliged  him  to  write  a  complimentarj 
letter  to  Stanislaus,  wishing  him  joy  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  unfortunate  Patkul  was  given  up  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who,  with  great  inhumanity,  and  even  the  highest  in- 
justice,  condemned  him  to  be  broken  alive  upon  the  wheel. 
This  action  is  the  greatest  stain  upon  the  memory  of  Charles, 
who  ought  to  have  respected  that  unhappy  man  for  the  very 
circumstance  which  was  his  offence — a  noble  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Still  more  ought  he  to  have 
respected  the  sacred  character  which  he  bore  of  the  czar*s  ambas* 
sador. 

Charles  now  concluded  a  peace  with  Augustus,  who  retired 
to  his  electoral  dominions  of  Saxonv,  and  Stanislaus  wsis  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Poland,  when  the  czar  was  very  near  causing 
thn  election  of  a  third  sovereign  to  that  kingdom.  A  diet  was 
actually  held  for  that  purpose,  when  a  negotiation  was  set  on 
foot  by  the  French  minister  in  Saxony  to  reconcile  the  Swedes 
and  Russians.  Charles  abruptly  broke  off  all  treaty,  by  bluntly 
declaring  that  he  would  negotiate  with  the  czar  in  his  capital 
of  Moscow  ;  a  piece  of  presumption  to  which,  when  reported 
to  Peter  the  Great,  that  monarch  replied,  ^^  My  brother  Charles 
wrnts  to  play  the  part  of  Alexander,  but  he  shall  not  find  in  me 
a  Oarius.** 

This  period  was,  in  fact,  the  crisis  of  the  good  fortune  of  Charles 
Xn.,  and  from  this  time  we  view  him  scarcely  in  any  other  light 
thm  that  of  an  impetuous  and  obstinate  madman. 

At  the  head  of  45,000  men  he  entered  Lithuania,  and  carrying 
every  thing  before  him,  was  in  the  way  of  making  good  his  prom* 
isr*  of  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  Moscow.  But  instead  of  pursuing 
this  direct  route,  ho  turned  southward  into  the  Ukrame,  the 
country  of  the  Cossacks,  situated  between  Little  Tartary,  Poland, 
and  Muscovy.  This  country  he  expected  soon  to  subdue,  and 
tnon  to  fall  upon  the  capital  of  Russia.  An  old  chief  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, a  traitor  to  his  sovereign  the  czar,  liad  inspired  Cliarles  with 
this  fatal  resolution,  by  promising  to  join  him  with  an  anny,  and 
to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  supplies.  Ctiarles  advanced; 
bi't  the  Cossacks  were  disobedient  to  their  chief,  and  refused  to 
depart  from  their  allegiance.  The  Swedes  began  to  be  in  want 
of  provisions,  and  a  reinforcement  expected  from  Livonia  was  cut 
off  by  the  czar's  army.  In  this  desperate  situation,  tlie  Swedes, 
in  tlie  depth  of  winter,  were  making  their  way  through  tlie  coun- 
try of  an  enemy,  exposed  to  daily  attacks,  and  in  want  of  every 
pijccssary  supply.  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  however, 
Ctiarles  crossed  tlie  whole  country  of  the  Ukraine,  and  laid  siege 
to  Pultowa,  from  whence  he  expected  to  pursue  his  march  to 
Moscow,  and  to  overturn  the  imperial  throne  of  Russia.  But  the 
famous  battle  of  Pultowa  put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes.  Tlie  two 
n^onarchs  eqially  tigoalized  their  courage  and  abilities*  but  the 
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csar  was  victorious.  9000  Swedes  were  killed  od  the  field,  and 
14,000  taken  prisoners,  with  a  loss  upon  the  part  of  the  Russmos 
of  only  1300  men.  Charles,  a  fugitive,  with  a  few  followers,  cross- 
ed the  river  Dneiper,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  the  dominions  of 
the  grand  seignior. 

The  czar  now  made  haste  to  restore  Augustus  to  the  throne  of 
Poland.  He  entered  into  a  league  with  that  prince,  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  first  king  of  Prus- 
sia ;  and  making  the  best  profits  of  his  victory,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Finland  and  Livonia^^ 

Let  us  now  mark  the  conduct  of  Charles.  In  Sweden,  where 
it  was  not  known  whether  their  king  was  dead  or  alive,  the  re- 
gency had  thoughts  of  capitulating  with  the  czar.  When  Charles 
heard  of  this  proposal,  he  wrote  to  the  senate  that  he  would  send 
them  one  of  his  boots  to  govern  them.  With  his  feeble  train  of 
followers,  who  amounted  only  to  ISOO  men,  he  formed  a  small 
camp  near  Bender,  from  whence  he  endeavored  to  prevail  with 
the  court  of  Constantinople  to  arm  in  his  favor  against  the  Rus- 
sians. Many  successive  negotiations  were  employed  for  that 
purpose,  and  as  often  defeated  by  the  viziers  of  the  grand  seignior, 
who  had  no  inclination  to  embroil  their  country  in  a  war  against 
so  formidable  an  empire.  At  length  the  ministers  of  Charles  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  Turks,  according  to  a  practice  not  unfrequent 
among  them,  began  hostilities  by  imprisoning  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador. The  czar  hastened  his  preparations  ;  and,  deceived  by 
the  governor  of  Moldavia,  as  Charles  had  been  before  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cossacks,  he  advanced  into  that  country  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  revolt  in  his  favor,  where  he  found  every  thing,  instead 
of  frieo'dly,  wearing  the  appearance  of  the  most  determined  hos- 
tility. The  Ottoman  army,  amounting,  as  is  said,  to  above  200,- 
000  men,  surrounded  him,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  his 
expected  reinforcements  of  troops  and  provisions.  In  this  des- 
perate situation,  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
capitulatina;  with  the  sultan's  grand  vizier. 

When  Charles  heard  of  this  capitulation,  which  put  an  end  to 
his  hopes  of  aid  against  the  Russians,  his  rage  amounted  to  frenzy. 
He  had  kept  himself  during  three  years  and  a  half  in  his  camp 
at  Bender,  in  expectation  oi  that  declaration  of  war  which  he  had 
at  last  obtained ;  and  he  now  saw  in  an  instant  a  peace  concluded, 
which  left  him,  in  a  manner,  a  prisoner  with  the  Turks,  without 
the  hope  of  changing  his  situation  for  the  better.  The  grand 
seignior  had,  with  much  generosity,  defrayed  the  whole  expenses 
which  Charles  had  incurred  while  in  his  dominions,  which,  from 
the  uncommon  profusion  of  that  prince,  were  excessive.  He  now, 
with  the  same  generosity,  offered  him  a  large  sum,  with  an  escort 
of  troops  to  conduct  him  safely  to  his  own  dominions.  This  offer 
Charles  rejected  with  the  utmost  disdain  ;  and  he  now  conceived 
t  resolution,  desperate  almost  beyond  credibility.     It  was  to  no 
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purpose  that  he  was  assured  by  the  ofTicers  of  ilie  grand  seie;nior 
thai  if  ho  delayed  to  depart  from  ilieir  doininioiis,  he  would  be 
coiupclled  by  military  force.  He  braved  the  whole  power  of  the 
Oiioinaii  euipire,  and  declared  iiis  dotcruiined  purpose  lo  defend 
his  liiile  camp  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  His  own  oflicers  em- 
ployed supplications,  remonstrances,  and  at  lencih  menaces,  to 
make  him  depart  fron)  this  frantic  design.  Charles  was  inflexi- 
ble ;  and  the  slender  remains  of  his  army,  who,  by  desertions, 
were  nr)w  reduced  lo  300  men,  were  determin(»d  not  to  abandon 
iii(»ir  -overeiirn.  They  fortified  liie  camp  in  the  lie^t  manner 
p()>Nii)'\  The  Turkish  :;eneral,  astonished  at  so  darintc  a  resolu- 
ii')n,  z  .ve  them  three  days  lo  deliberate  wh.'ther  to  di«*  or  capitu- 
late. At  lh«*  t2iu\  of  the  third  dav  the  Swedes  were  as  resolute 
as  ever.  The  attack  was  be:;!in.  and  the  intrenchments,  invested 
at  once  ri  every  cpiarter,  were  broken  in  an  instant.  A  small 
hou-e  w  liin  the  camp  became  the  citadel  and  la>t  resort  of 
('harlei  ;  id  his  intrepid  Swedes.  Their  number  was  now  re- 
duced to  a  very  few,  whom  personal  re'::ard  attached  to  their 
soverfMu"  They  did  not  fail,  howmcr,  to  remonstrate  with  liira 
ai^ainsi  i.i:-  madness  of  his  resoluiiou  ;  and  in  consiilliu'j;  how  to 
*;iistaiu  V  i(\i;e  in  this  la<t  retreat,  there  was  but  one  man  who 
dj'clared  a  positive  opinion  that  the  place  mii;ht  be  d«*fended. 
T!jis  was  his  maiestv's  cook.  ''Then,  Sir,**  savs  the  kin::^,  •' I 
nam*:  von  mv  chief  eirzineer. "  Th**v  now  procfcdrd  to  barri- 
c;\i\t^  (h«»  doors  and  windows,  and  kej)t  up  an  incessant  fire  from 
within  Ujion  the  whole  Tmkisli  armv.  Tlie  be^ieiri'rs,  exasperated 
at  I'Mi^ih  at  the  numbers  killed  by  this  handful  of  madmen,  threw 
fir«'  upon  the  roof  of  the  lionsi*,  which  in  a  moment  was  all  in 
llaiurs.  It  wii^  now  n^^cessary  to  oult  ih-ir  po^t  :  a  despfrnte 
^ally  uas  mad** :  and  thi^  liandful  ol  Swede-;,  armed  wiili  their 
s\\ord>  and  pi-tols,  were  cuttini:  th'ir  pa-N^.r^p  ihroM'j;!i  an  army  of 
several  thousand  mi»n,  u hen  Charh's,  entau:rle«l  wliii  his  **jeirs, 
and  aeei.jentaiiv  fallifi::  to  the  cro'jud,  was  surrounded  bv  a  body 
of  jini/.arie>.  lu  s!u)rt,  the  whn!i»  troop,  after  makin;;  an  in- 
crtMlil)|e  carna;;e,  were  sei/.ed  and  taken  prisouern.  An  attempt 
of  this  kind  is  only  to  be  paralleled  in  the  romances  of  knight- 
errantry. 

This  r)b<;tinacv  and  infatuation  wa>  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of 
Chule>^  dofuinions  in  (ierrnanv,  and  almost  of  his  kin:id.)m  cif 
Swejleu.  Tin*  czar,  kini^  Auiru>tu-,  the  kiivj;  of  Denmark,  and 
tin'  eleeior  of  HinoviT.  tvi!er»Ml  into  an  alii.rx  »•,  and  wrested  from 
bim  all  ihv»  conjue^ts  formerly  :^ained  by  (iti^iavu^  Adolj)hus. 

('harle<,  uow  a  pri-oner  near  Adrianojile,  was  vA  length  willin;^ 
to  return  to  his  <».vn  clomijiions,  and  de>;r  •»!  :li"  errand  s#'i:;ni(>r's 
penni  -ion  for  what  h*»  l>efore  so  o!Mii:at»'ly  nfuscd.  Afier  bav- 
in-.: remained  above  f\vo  years  in  Turkey,  h  *  s"t  out  in  the  bei;in- 
n::j.:  of  October,  1711.  Dismi.^siu;;  hi^  Turkish  escort  on  llie 
(ronlicrs,  and  porting  even  from  his  own  people,  he  travelled  ia 
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disguise,  with  two  of  his  officers,  through  the  whole  of  Germany. 
He  arrived  at  length  at  Stralsund  in  Pomerania,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  his  towns  upon  the  Baltic.  He  knew  the  designs 
of  Denmark  and  Prussia  to  attack  this  city,  and  he  prepared  for 
a  vigorous  defence.  An  incident  is  recorded  of  this  siege  which 
strongly  marks  the  character  of  Charles.  The  town  w^s  bom- 
barded, and  a  shell  penetrated  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  fell  mto 
the  apartment  where  he  was  dictating  his  dispatches.  The  sec* 
retary,  terrified  out  of  his  senses,  having  let  fall  his  pen — ^^Go 
on,"  said  the  king,  gravely  ;  ^'  what  has  tne  bombshell  to  do  with 
the  letter  which  I  am  dictating  ?  "  The  city,  however,  was  taken, 
and  Charles  obliged  to  escape  in  a  small  bark  to  Carlescroon, 
where  he  passed  the  winter.  At  this  time  he  had  not  seen  his 
capital  of  Stockholm  for  fifteen  years.  In  this  situation,  in  which 
any  other  monarch  would  have  thought  of  providing  as  well  as 
possible  for  the  security  of  what  remamed  of.  his  kingdom,  Charles 
projected  to  wrest  the  kingdom  of  Norway  from  Denmark.  He 
mvaded  that  country  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  ;  but  having 
failed  to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  he  was  obliged  very  soon  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  He  had  at  this  time  for  his  prime  min- 
ister the  baron  de  Gortz,  a  native  of  Franconia,  a  man  of  an 
artful,  active,  and  very  comprehensive  genius.  His  fertile  head 
had  projected  an  immense  revolution,  of  which  the  first  step  was 
to  conclude  a  peace  and  alliance  with  the  czar.  George  I.,  king 
of  England,  had  purchased  Bremen  and  Vorden,  with  their  depen- 
dencies, from  the  king  of  Denmark.  Gortz *s  plan  was  not  only 
to  deprive  George  of  these  provinces,  but  to  set  the  pretender 
James  upon  the  throne  of  England.  The  czar,  wlio  was  to  be 
secured  in  all  his  conquests,  readily  joined  in  the  scheme  ;  and 
the  Swedish  minister  at  the  court  of  London  was  promoting  ihe 
conspiracy  among  the  Jacobites  of  England,  when  the  plot  was 
discovered  by  intercepted  letters.  Charles,  however,  and  the 
czar  continued  their  negotiations,  and  matters,  notwithstanding  this 
discovery,  would  probably  have  been  brought  to  an  issue  by  an 
open  declaration  of  war  on  dieir  parts  against  England,  but  for 
one  fatal  event,  which  broke  all  their  measures.  The  king  of 
Sweden,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  views  against  Norway,  had  laid 
siege  to  Fredcrickschal  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Walking  on  the 
parapet  of  one  of  his  hatteries,  and  in  conversation  with  his 
engineer,  he  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  cannon  ball,  and 
instantly  expired. 

His  character,  in  a  few  words,  is  well  summed  up  by  Voltaire. 
"  He  carried  all  tiie  virtues  of  a  hero  to  that  excess  that  they 
became  as  dangerous  as  their  o[)posile  vices.  The  obstinacy  of 
his  resolution  occasioned  all  his  misfortunes  in  the  Ukraine,  and 
kept  him  five  years  in  Turkey.  His  liberality  degenerating  into 
profusion  ruined  his  kingdom  of  Sweden.  His  courage  pushed  to 
temerity  was  the  occasion  of  his  death.     His  jusuce  often  amounted 
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to  cruelty ;  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  maintenance  of  his 
authority  approached  to  tyranny.  His  many  great  qualities,  of 
which  a  single  one  might  have  immortalized  another  prince,  were 
the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  never  was  the  first  to  attack,  but  be 
was  not  always  as  prudent  as  he  was  implacable  in  his  revenge. 
He  was  the  first  who  had  the  ambition  to  be  a  conqueror  without 
the  desire  of  aggrandizing  his  dominions.  He  wished  to  gain 
empires  only  to  give  them  away.  His  passion  for  glory,  for  war, 
and  for  revenge,  prevented  his  being  a  good  politician,  a  quality, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  great  conqueror.  Before  he  gave 
battle,  and  after  he  gained  a  victory,  he  was  all  modesty  ;  after  a 
defeat  he  was  all  resolution,  rigid  to  others  as  to  himself ;  counting 
for  nothing  the  fatigues  or  the  lives  of  his  subjects  any  more  ihaa 
his  own.  He  was,  in  short,  a  singular  man  rather  than  a  great 
one  ;  a  character  more  to  be  admired  than  imitated.  His  life 
ou:;ht  to  teach  kings  how  much  a  paci6c  government  is  superior 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  greatest  glory.** 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  gained  by  the  death  of  Charles.  She 
recovered  her  liberty  by  the  abolition  of  the  arbitrary  power  of 
her  sovereigns,  and  new-modelled  the  form  of  her  government. 
His  sister  succeeded  him  in  the  throne,  and  raised  to  it  her  hus- 
band Frederick  the  landegrave  of  Hesse  Cassel. 

The  following  was  the  form  prescribed  for  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment in  future.  The  legislative  authority  was  to  be  in  the  diet, 
which  consisted  of  a  certam  number  of  deputies  chosen  by  the 
nobles,  the  clergy  and  the  burgesses,  and  even  the  peasantry. 
The  executive  power  was  properly  in  the  senate,  composed  of 
sixteen  persons,  where  the  king  presided,  and  had  only  the  casting 
vote  in  certain  cases.  It  was  the  diet  which  named  to  vacancies 
in  the  senate,  by  presenting;  three  subjects  for  the  king  to  choose 
one.  The  principal  employments,  both  civil  and  military,  were 
filled  up  by  the  senate  from  the  king*s  recommendation.  The 
diet  was  appointed  to  be  held  every  three  years,  in  the  month  of 
January.  If  it  were  not  assembled  at  the  usual  time,  every  thing 
done  in  the  interval  was  declared  to  be  null.  They  could  not 
declare  war  without  the  klng*s  consent.  When  assembled  they 
could  neither  conclude  peace,  truce,  nor  alliance,  without  his  con- 
sent. All  laws  and  ordinances  were  appointed  to  be  published  in 
the  name  of  the  king  :  but  if  he  absented  himself,  or  delaved  hb 
signature  too  lonf^,  the  senate  were  empowered  to  supply  the  want 
of  it  and  sign  for  him.  On  ascending  the  throne,  ne  must  take 
the  oath  of  government  before  the  diet,  and  was  to  be  declared  an 
enemy  of  the  states,  and  tpio  facto  deprived  of  the  throne,  in  case 
he  violated  his  engagements. 

Whon  the  new  government  was  established,  the  great  plans  of 
the  baron  de  Gortz  were  of  necessity  laid  aside.  He  was  ad- 
judged a  traitor  to  his  country,  for  having  projected  a  dangerous 
war  when  the  nation  was  exhausted  end  mined;  and  be  lo«t  his 
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nead  for  the  bad  counsels  he  had  given  to  his  late  sovereign. 
The  states  of  Sweden  concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, to  whom,  as  sovereign  of  Hanover,  they  ceded  for  a  sum  of 
money  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  They  likewise  made 
peace  with  Denmark,  and  soon  after  with  the  czar,  who  kept  all 
the  provinces  he  had  won. 

Peter  the  Great,  ever  intent  on  projects  of  real  utility,  was  at 
this  time  preparing  for  an  expedition  into  Persia,  with  the  design 
of  securing  the  command  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thus  bringing 
the  commerce  of  Persia,  and  a  part  of  India,  into  Russia.  In 
1722,  he  had  gained  three  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  by 
concession  of  the  Sophi,  to  secure  his  protection  against  an  usur- 
per. Peter  was  at  this  time  far  advanced  in  life,  and  was  without 
a  child.  His  only  son,  Alexis  Petrowitz,  he  had  put  to  death 
some  time  before,  in  a  very  tragical  manner.  This  youth  would 
have  undone  all  the  works  of  his  father.  He  was  a  barbarian  by 
nature.  He  had  declared  himself  an  enemy  to  all  improvement 
and  innovation,  and  consumed  his  life  in  the  practice  of  the  meanest 
debaucheries.  His  father,  seeing  his  disposition  to  be  incorrigible, 
had  ordered  him  to  go  into  a  monastery.  The  son  corresponded 
with  others  disaffected  as  himself.  He  was  at  length  arrested  and 
condemned  by  the  voice  of  one  hundred  and  forty  judges,  to  suffer 
death  as  a  traitor. 

Peter  the  Great  died  in  the  year  1724,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  czarina  Catharine,  formerly  a  young  Livonian  captive,  whom 
he  had  taken  in  his  first  expedition  into  those  provinces,  and  who 
certainly  possessed  merit  equal  to  the  station  to  which  slie  was 
raised. 

Besides  these  various  establishments,  which  we  have  alreadv 
taken  notice  of  as  made  by  this  illustrious  man,  in  the  bednnini; 
of  his  rci2;n,  he  had  during  the  course  of  it  accompjisiied  a  variety 
of  the  most  useful  desigFis.  A  court  of  police  was  erected  at 
St.  Petershuri;,  a  city  which  he  had  reared  from  a  despicable 
collection  of  fisherman's  huts  to  be  one  of  the  most  ma2;:iifiront 
towns  in  Europe.  This  court  of  police  extended  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  wh :)le  provinces  of  the  empire,  regulating  every  thing 
which  regarded  the  maintenance  of  gjood  order,  watching  over  the 
improvement  of  trades  and  manufac'tures,  and  fixing  the  laws  of 
coinnierce.  The  j)nblic  laws  of  the  empire  were  promulgated  in  a 
printed  code.  The  couits  of  justice  which  were  formerly  filled 
with  the  nobility,  without  any  trial  of  their  capacity,  or  ])revioiis 
education  requisite  for  that  ofiice,  were  sujiplied  by  Peter  with 
nKlg(\s  of  ap})r(n'ed  knowled^ce,  education,  and  integrity.  In  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  instead  of  the  office  of  Patriarch,  which  he  ha  I 
very  early  abolished,  he  instituted  a  perpetual  synod  of  twelve 
menihers,  ov.t  whom  he  himself  occasionally  presided  ;  and  to  this 
tribunal  was  allotted  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  government,  or  political  constitution,  of  tbe 
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empire  of  Russia,  it  must  be  considered  as  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Pcier  the  Great,  beini;  tlie  founder  of  a  new  constitution,  was 
sovereign  without  limitation.  His  uill  was  law.  He  aimed, 
howev  er,  at  setting  some  boimds  to  the  power  of  his  successors ; 
and  in  that  view  he  instituted  a  senate*,  which,  like  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  siiould  possess  the  power  of  ratifying  or  giving  authority 
to  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  ;  but,  in  fact,  there  has  ever  been  so 
strict  a  conformity  between  the  will  of  the  prince  and  the  decrees 
ol  tills  assembly,  that  the  imperial  power,  instead  of  being 
alnldged,  .seems  rather  to  have  been  strenirihened  by  it. 

Such  i>  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  of  this  extraordinar}'  power, 
which  the  singular  genius  of  one  man  was  able  to  rear  from  the 
mo^t  unpromising  materials.  IJy  the  influence  of  his  single  mind, 
an  obscure  and  barbarous  people,  almost  unknown  to  history, — 
without  arts  ;  without  laws  ;  imder  no  reirular  organization  of  gov 
ernment  ;  occupying  a  thinly-peopled  and  ill-cultivated  country  ; 
possessed,  in  fact,  of  no  political  existence, — have,  within  the 
course  of  a  single  century,  overleaped  all  the  intermediate  steps 
of  progressive  civilization,  and  mounted  at  once  to  the  highest  rank 
among  the  powers  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 


Virw  (.f  llic  Tnonni**  of  SriFxci:  an»J  I.iriR*TrKc  in  Einopf,  fnmi  tli6 
»%!•  of  tl»»«  Ki»r>ixrii  lo  th«*  r.M»  of  ihc  SiviiriFNTii  ('i  ^iTi'iir : — 
Pr«';»Tf««4  of  l*liil..».»}i}»y —Lortl  n.icoii  — Kx|NTiin<*ht.'tl  I'hil't^ophy  —  iVncart^c 
—  (fili'.io — K«-,)I«'r — l.o«r.irjUiiiii*  —  CircMlnUfiii  of  !}»♦•  HI'mmJ  —  Ko^.il  S«»cu"ty  of 
l.'<n(i.<ri  InMituti'd  —  Sir  Inaar  .NVwlon  —  Lorki' — I*rojrrr»«  «»f  Lurraturi' — Kpic 
riHtry  —  Aru»jili>  —  'l'a»9tt  —  .Milton  —  Lyric  l\*clry  —  Drama  —  Knj^ltsh  and 
rrt'itcli  lli.story. 

As  on«!  of  the  most  useful  objects  of  the  study  of  history  is  to 
mark  ih«*  }»roicress  of  the  human  mind  in  llio^e  sciences  and  arts 
which  either  <()nlribule  to  the  great  purposes  {,(  public  utility,  or 
conduce  to  the  rational  enjoyments  of  »«ocial  life,  we  lia\e  endeav- 
ored, tliit)iigh  the  cour^ic  of  this  work,  to  exhibit,  liom  llm**  to 
time,  a  progressive  picture  of  the  state  of  the  s<iences  arnl  of  liter- 
ature. A  former  chapter  on  this  subject  embraced  a  very  <  oui- 
prehensive  pericxK  from  the  revival  of  literature  in  Europe,  to  the 
enii  of  the  fjfteenth  cenlur%*. 

We  have  there  observed  how  much  literature  was  indcbfei'  to 
the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  for  its  advancement  and  dis- 
semination.    Classical  learning,  the  art   of  criiici;>in,  poetry    aod 
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history,  among  the  sciences,  began  from  that  time  to  make  a  rapid 

Erogress  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  was  not  so, 
owever,  with  philosophy,  and  the  more  abstract  sciences  ;  and 
the  reason  was  obvious  ;  the  remains  of  ancient  learning  are  to 
this  day  the  models  of  a  good  taste  in  the'* Belles  Lettres,"  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  classical  authors,  poets,  and  historians,  was 
no  sooner  revived,  and  their  works  disseminated,  than  they  were 
successfully  imitated  by  the  moderns.  In  philosophy,  on  the 
contrary,  the  light  which  was  borrowed  from  the  works  of  the 
ancients  served  only  to  mislead  and  bewilder.  The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle,  which  then  had  possession  of  the  schools,  or  even 
the  more  pleasing  systems  of  Plato,  which  began  to  be  opposed 
to  his  scholastic  subtleties,  were  fetters  upon  all  real  improvement 
in  philosophical  researches.  It  was  not  till  these  were  removed, 
till  all  the  rubbish  of  the  ancient  philosophy  was  entirely  cleared 
away,  that  men  began  to  perceive,  that,  to  understand  the  laws  of 
nature,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  her  phenomena,  and  to  study 
her  works  ;  and  that  all  systems  and  theories  antecedent  to  such 
study  were  idle  and  absurd  chimeras.  We  formerly  remarked 
the  commendable  attempt  which  was  made  by  our  countrytnan, 
Roger  Bacon,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centur}',  to 
undermine  the  fabric  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  to  sub- 
stitute experiment  and  observation  for  system  and  conjecture  ;  but 
his  attempt  was  ineffectual.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  be 
removed  as  dogmatism  and  pedantry.  Conviction  is  a  severe 
mortification  of  pride  to  a  man  who  values  himself  upon  his  wis- 
dom ;  besides,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  had  at  this  time  become 
a  part  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  and  it  was  reckoned  equally 
impious  to  combat  any  of  the  doctrines  of  that  philosopher  as  to 
attack  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  learning  of  the  schools  continued  then  to  reign  triumphant, 
even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cenlurv,  when  it  receiv- 
ed,  at  least  in  England,  a  mortal  blow  from  a  second  philosopher 
of  the  same  name,  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  who  flourished 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  afterwards 
chancellor  of  England  under  James  I.  When  we  consider  ilie 
vast  variety  of  researches  to  which  this  great  man  has  turned  his 
attention,  employed  alternately  in  the  study  of  nature,  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  of  the  sciences  of  morals,  politics,  and 
economics,  we  must  allow  him  the  praise  of  the  most  universal 
genius  that  any  age  has  produced.  But  when,  on  an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  works,  we  discern  the  amazing  views  which  he 
has  o|)ened  ;  the  just  eslirnato  lie  has  formed  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  preceding  ages  in  every  one  of  the  sciences,  the  immense 
catalogue  which  he  has  given  of  the  desiderata  still  to  be  known 
in  each  department,  and  the  methods  he  has  pointed  out  for  pros- 
ecuting discoveries,  and  attaining  that  improvement  of  knowledge, 
we  regard  the  intellect  of  l^acon  as  that  of  a  superior  being.     la 
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his  treatise  de  •SugnuniU  Scientiarum^  and  the  JN'orum  Organutfij 
he  enforces  thj  necessity  of  experiment  to  the  knowledge  of  na- 
ture. He  exposes  tlie  absurditv  of  forming  systems  and  theories 
antecedent  to  the  recording  of  (acts,  lie  points  out  the  number- 
less errors  thence  arising ;  and  thus  having  purged  philosophy  of 
all  its  mystical  and  unintelligible,  jargon  of  terms,  categories,  essen- 
ces, and  universals,  he  points  out  the  sure  method  of  reasoning 
from  experiment,  so  as  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  general  laws. 

Ahhough  the  works  of  Bacon  began  to  o[)en  the  eyrs  of  the 
learned  world,  and  to  unmask  the  futility  of  those  researches  in 
which  philosophers  liad  hitherto  employed  themselves,  they  pro- 
duced tliis  etlect  only  by  very  slow  degrees.  In  the  continental 
kingdoms  of  Europe  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  maintained  its 
ground,  even  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Gassendi,  a 
native  of  Proven(;e,  about  the  year  IGIO,  had  ventured,  with 
great  caution,  to  dispute  some  of  the  principles  of  that  philosophy, 
and  without  availing  himself  of  the  works  of  Bacon,  attemj)ted  to 
revive  the  atomic  system  of  Epicurus ;  but  he  had  very  lew  fol- 
lowers-    / 

Descartes,  soon  after,  proposed  his  system  of  the  world ;  in 
which,  though  he  condemns  the  common  practice  of  laying  down 
vague  conjectures  for  principles,  he  himself  did  nothing  better. 
He  sets  out  u()on  this  principle,  that  in  order  to  form  the  universe, 
nothing  else  was  requisite  but  matter  and  motion  :  that  extension 
is  the , essence  of  all  bodies,  and  space  being  extended  as  well  as 
matter,  there  is  no  diflferencc  between  space  and  matter,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  void  or  vacuum  in  nature.  lie  divides  this 
homogeneous  mass  of  space  and  matter  into  angular  parts  of  a 
cubical  form,  leaving  no  interstices  between  them.  "  To  these 
cubes,"  says  he,  *Ml»e  .\uthor  of  Nature  p^ave  a  rotatory  motion 
round  their  axes,  and  likewise  an  impulse  forwards,  which  drives 
them  round  the  sun  as  a  centre.*'  From  the  attrition  of  the  parts 
in  this  rotation,  he  sup|)oses  the  planets  to  be  fonned.  This 
strange  romance  of  the  Vortices  of  I)<»5rarlos  struck  at  first  by 
its  novflty,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  to  explain  several  of  the  phenonn 
ena  of  nature.  He  gained  a  great  numt>er  of  disciples,  and  mora 
admirers  ;  and  such  is  the  dogmatism  of  opinion,  tliat  even  after  a 
complete  detection  of  the  errors  of  the  Cartc>ian  sysirm,  and  tlie 
publication  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  that  of  I)t?*rartc*s  con- 
tinued to  have  its  advocates  in  France  till  the  middle  of  the  pres- 
ent century. 

The  Co|H*rnican  system  of  the  planets,  which  is  now  universally 
received,  had  been  projwsed  long  before  the  ap?  of  Descartes, 
and  was  adopted  by  him  as  the  groundwork  of  his  phllDsophy. 
Copernicus  gave  this  system  to  the  world  in  the  year  \'}'}3.  It 
\%*as  solemnly  condemned  by  die  Inquisition  in  the  year  IG15; 
at  die  very  time  when  many  new  e\(>eriinents  and  discoveries  iiad 
coQCurred  to  establish  its  absolute  certainty. 
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In  the  year  1609,  Galileo  constructed  telescopes.  We  hare 
formerly  observed,  that  in  the  Opus  JMajus  of  Roger  Bacon,  there 
are  plain  intimations  that  the  effect  of  a  combination  of  convex 
glasses  in  approaching  and  magnifying  distant  objects,  was  known 
to  that  ingenious  man  :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  after  his 
time  the  invention  was  lost :  nor  was  it  recovered  till  about  four 
hundred  years  afterwards  by  Galileo.  In  the  year  1610  Galileo, 
with  a  telescope  which  magnified  the  object  thirty-six  times,  dis- 
covered the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  their  motion,  the  homed 
phases  of  the  planet  Venus,  the  extremities  of  the  ring  of  Salum, 
and  the  spots  in  the  sun's  disc,  which  showed  its  motion  round  its 
axis.  For  these  discoveries,  which  tended  to  confirm  the  Coper- 
nican  heresy,  Galileo  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  inquisition, 
and  forced  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  retracting  his  opinions. 

Kepler,  much  about  the  same  time,  that  is,  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  added  to  these  discoveries  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  tiie  motions  of  the  planets. 
Co|>ernicus  and  Tycho  Brah^  believed  that  they  moved  in  a  cir- 
cular orbit  round  the  sun.  Kepler  demonstrated  that  they  move 
in  ellipses,  of  which  the  sun  forms  one  of  the  foci  ;  tiiat  th.eir 
motion  is  slower  in  their  aphelion  than  in  their  jlerihelion  ;  liiat 
is,  slower  when  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  than  when  nearer — in 
such  a  proportion,  that  a  ray  or  line  drawn  from  the  planet  to  the 
sun,  would,  in  the  course  of  the  planet's  revolution,  pass  over 
equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  He  discovered  likewise  the  snalosr^i- 
hetween  the  dislnnros  of  the  several  planets  from  the  snn,  a.nl 
their  |)erio<liral  rcvohuions  ;  and  he  found  lh(»  ^vviM  law  that  rf^i:u- 
latcs  the  planets,  iliat  the  squares  of  ihoir  pt^riodic^al  Un\c<  \\n<  in 
the  same  pro[)ortion  as  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  Ironi  ilie 
snn. 

The  a2;o  of  Ke})ler  and  Galileo  was  the  era  of  zvcni  (lisro\eri'N 
in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  invention  of  the  t('les('0|n^  mave 
rise  to  a  thousand  experiments  by  means  of  glasses  ;  ami  the 
sri(Miee  of  o})ties  rceeivcMJ  i;real  improvements.  The  new  (li-c<'\- 
eries  in  astronomy  led  to  imj)rovenients  in  navi'/aiion  :  aiMJ  iienrn- 
etrv,  of  course,  made  rapid  advances  towaicN  peneelion.  Th'."* 
sci<Mi(e  of  al'j^ehra,  which  Kurope  is  said  to  hav(^  owed  to  thtj 
Arabians  as  well  a-;  the  numeral  ciphers,  cojurihnted  ureallv  to 
ahridiie  the  lal)(M'  of  calcnlaiion  ;  as  did  still  more  the  invont-on 
of  logarithms,  discovered  in  the  y(\ir  1614,  hy  Napier  of  M'T- 
chiston.  Th^  impro\(Muent  of  mechanics  k<'pt  pace  uith  i!}»» 
advanc(Mn(Mit  of  LC'ometrv  :  and  the  sci«Mif'e  of  natural  pinlo>o|>hv 
was  sncce-stnliv  eu!;i\ate»l  in  all  its  hranches.  Th'"*  Torrifcllian 
experiment,  made  ahont  tlie  year  10  10,  d.iermined  the  hci^lif  c»f 
the  almo-ph(M-»\  l-lxperiments  upon  the  ()>;cilI:i!ioii>  of  pendulmns, 
wiiich  were  found  alu.ivs  to  pre-erve  an  erpial  timf\  though  the 
spaces  dt\scrihed  wer(»  nne(|nal,  sni:t:eslrd  the  idea  of  applying;  the 
pendulum  to  rcc^ulate  the  motions  of  a  clock ;  and  the  observatioo 
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that  adding  to  its  weight  adds  nothing  to  the  celerity  of  its  motion 
led  to  tin;  conclusion  thai  the  velociiy  with  wiiich  a  body  gravi- 
tates to  the  centre  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  weight.  Galileo  had 
discovered  the  laws  which  determine  this  velocity. 

The  ardor  of  prosecuting  discoveries  extended  itself  tlirough 
llie  whole  of  the  sciences.  In  the  year  1616,  Dr.  Harvey  made  \ 
the  great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood:  at  least  he  j 
was  the  first  who  brought  direct  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  tliat 
iheory,  which  before  his  time  had  been  only  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture to  some  of  the  ablest  anatomists.  Hippocrates  speaks  of 
the  mtuil  motion  of  the  blood,  but  had  no  idea  of  a  constant  and 
regular  circulalion.  Servelus,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
ceniury,  had  remarked  fhat  the  whole  mass  of  blood  passes  through 
the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  ;  but  the  discovery 
of  tin*  complete  circulation  of  this  fluid,  passing  from  the  heart  by 
the  arteries  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  thence  returning  to  the 
heart  by  the  veins,  is  due  to  Han'ey  alone. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  spirit  of 
sound  phil(Hophy  was  vigorously  promoted  in  Eni^land  by  the 
institution  of  the  Royal  Society.  Some  time  after  the  civil  wars, 
a  few  learn(;d  men,  particularlv  Mr.  Boyle,  Dr.  Wilkins,  Mr. 
Evt'lyn,  Dr.  Wallis,  and  Dr.  Wren,  held  private  meetings  for  the 
sake  of  philosophical  conversation.  Cowley,  ilie  poet,  tiad  pro- 
pojt^l  in  his  works  a  very  ingenious  plan  for  a  philosophical 
society,  the  idea  of  which  he  liad  probably  borrowed  from  lord 
Eicon's  House  of  Solomon^  described  in  his  fanciful  work  of  the 
JVew  ^^talantis.  This  plan  of  Couh*y*s  contributed  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  legular  society  by  those  gentlemen  we  have  mentioned, 
whicli  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  Charles  H.,  who  granted  to 
them  his  letters  patent,  and  declared  himself  the  founder  and 
patron  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Experimental  philosophy 
and  natural  history  were  the  objects  which  deservedly  engrossed 
their  principal  attention.  The  fonner  of  these  Mr.  Boyle  prose- 
cuted with  ^reat  ingenuity  and  with  the  niost  successful  industry. 
The  world  owed  to  him  many  valuable  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
jn^ mechanics,  and  in  natural  philosophy.  He  is  distinguished  by 
the  invention  of,  or  at  least  a  ^rcat  improvement  in,  the  air-pump, 
and  the  experiments  made  in  taenia,  which  have  thrown  light 
upon  almost  every  branch  of  the  study  of  nature.  To  Mr.  Eve- 
Ivn,  one  of  the  first  and  mo^t  respectable  mernlxirs  of  the  Royal 
Socii'tv,  the  world  owes  many  ingenious  works  on  agriculture, 
ganiiMiiirz,  architecture,  and  sculpture.  Hii  excellent  treatise, 
rniiili'd  Syha^  on  the  culture  of  trees,  was  read  as  one  of  tlie 
first  dlsrourses  delivered  l)efore  this  so<ietv,  and  contributed  to 
introduce  a  laudable  and  forward  spirit  in  tliat  most  valuable  of 
improvements  through  the  whole  of  the  island.  In  short,  that 
emulation  which  cliaracterizes  all  new  institutions,  gave  rise  to 
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IS  trestises  on  a  variety  of  branches  of  experimental 
J  die  3tudy  of  naiurc. 

lioDs  began  now  lo  imitate  (lie  Knglish  in  the  foon 
ilar  societies   for   iLe   improvement  of  pbilosopby. 
ia  del  Cimento  at  Florence,  was  eslulilishei]  by  ilie 
fiold   Ae   Medicis,  about   ilie   year   ICha.      I^cvfH 
rds,  in  llie  year  1666,  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  request  o( 
French  literaii,  founded  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sri- 
»erl  invited  Cassini  from  Italy,  and  llwyi;cas   from 
eside  in   Paris,  and  bestowed  on  tlieni  very  libenl 
jon  after,  the  Royal  Obserialory  of  Paris  was  biiik 
expense,  and   Picard  and   Cassini    cmployfij  iltaa- 
;a  ui        cun^^.^        ,  ^.  ^         ^.an  line.     Picard  was  crnploy- 
in   tne  year    I6'u,  by  ihc  rrcnch  Academy,   to    measure  • 
ee  of  the  meridian,  which  he  found   lo   be  57,060  French 
;s;  and  thence  he  made  the  first  computation  wlilch  approach- 
to  certainty  of  the   size  of  the  earth.     Some  of  those  ma! 
overies  we  have  mentioned,  and   particularly  that  of  the  law* 
lie  planetary  motions  laid  down  by  Kepler,    and    tlio   optkll 
rimenls  of  Galileo,  paved  the  way  for  the  immortal  Neivion. 
!ib  great  man,  whose  genius  far  oiitshono  all  who  liavc  ^oob 
re   him   in   the   path   of  philosophy,  and   who   ha',  perhaps 
,jU3ted   the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
OS  not  to  leave  to  posterity  the  possibility  of  cclipsuig  his  fame, 
I,  it  is  cerinin,  made  the  greatest  of  his  discoveries  before  ht 
^  _jd  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four.     Before  that  early  period  of 
life  he  li;id  discovered  the  theory  of  universal  j;raviiation.      Dr. 
Pernberlon,  who   hns  givi'n  an   excellent  view  of  Iti'i  l'hil'J^opby, 
ioforms  ns  that  Newton,  as  he  sat  one  day  alone  in  a  garden,  fell 
into  a  reverie  or  speculation  on  the  power  of  gravity.     It  occur- 
red to  him,  that  as  this  power  is  not  found  sensibly  to  diminish  at 
the  remotest  distance  to  which  we  can  ascend  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  for  instance,  at  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  it  was 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that   it   might   extend  much  fartl>er 
than  was  hsually  thought.      Why  not  (said  he  to  himself)   as  hi^h 
as  the  moon.'  and  ii    so,   her  motion  must  be  influenced  by  it. 
Perhaps  it  is  that  which  retains  her  in  her  orbit !      However, 
though  tlie  power  of  gravity  is  not  sensibly  weakened  in  the  little 
change  of    distance   nt  which  we  can  place  ourselves   from  llie 
centre  of  the  earth,  )et  it  is  very  possible  that  so  high  as  the 
moon   this   power  may  differ  much   in  strength  from  what  it  is 
here.     To   make   an   estimate  what  might  be  the  degree  of  ihe 
diminution,  he  considered  with  himself  that  if  the  moon  be  retain- 
ed  in  her  orbit  by  the  force  of  gravity,  no  doubt  tlie  primary 
planets  are  carried  round  the  sun  by  the  like  power;  and   by  com- 
paring the  periods  of  tiie  several  planets  with  iheir  distances   from 
the  sun,    he  found  that   if  any   power  like  gravity  held    them  in 
tbelr  courses,  its  strength  must  decrease  in  the  duplicate  proper- 
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tion  of  the  increase  of  distance.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  power 
of  gravity,  when  extended  to  the  moon,  to  decrease  in  the  same 
proportion,  he  computed  whether  that  force  would  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  and  he  found  it  would  be  sufficient. 
Newton  had  now  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  this  inquiry, 
which  an  accidental  thought  had  given  rise  to,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  an  universal  law  of  nature,  which  solved  the  most  striking  of 
her  phenomena.  It  is  thus  that  genius  proceeds,  step  by  step, 
from  the  simplest  principles  to  the  most  sublime  conclusions. 

Newton,  amidst  many  other  discoveries,  is  immortalized  by  his 
theory  of  *' Light  and  Colors."  He  analyzed  the  composition  of 
light  by  means  of  the  prism,  and  found  that  the  smallest  ray  into 
which  it  can  be  separated  is  a  compound  substance,  or  fasciculus^ 
consisting  of  several  elementary  rays  distinct  from  each  other, 
each  tinged  with  a  particular  color,  and  incapable  of  being  further 
altered  after  this  separation.  He  perceived  that  these  colored 
rays  could  not  possibly  be  separated  from  each  other — if  their 
nature  were  not  such,  that  in  passing  through  the  same  medium 
they  were  refracted  under  different  angles.  This,  together  with 
the  principle  of  the  different  reflexibility  of  different  rays,  is  the 
fundamental  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  optics,  from  whence 
he  has  deduced  the  most  important  conclusions. 

While  natural  philosophy  was  thus  advancing  by  the  efforts  of 
the  genius  of  Newton,  his  contemporary,  Locke,  exalted  meta* 
physics  into  a  rational  science.  The  method  which  Bacon  has 
proposed  for  the  study  of  nature,  Mr.  Locke  has  ingeniously 
applied  to  the  study  of  the  mind.  It  was  not  Locke's  view  or 
intention  to  form  a  plausible  theory  of  the  human  understanding, 
as  many  metaphysicians  had  done  before  him.  He  wished  to 
examine  the  mind  as  an  anatomist  does  the  body,  and  faithfully 
to  record  his  obser^'alions.  For  this  purpose  he  observes  tlie 
visible  signs  of  the  first  operations  of  tlic  mind  in  an  infant ;  he 
follows  its  progress  up  to  maturity  of  reason ;  he  compares  these 
signs  and  this  pros;ress  with  (he  manifestations  of  the  reasoning 
faculty  in  animals ;  and  finding  that  from  practice  or  experience, 
according  as  man  or  the  animal  advances  in  life,  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  ideas,  as  well  as  an  improvement  in 
combining  and  modifying  them,  he  very  naturally  draws  this  in- 
ference, that  there  are  no  innate  ideas  in  the  mind,  but  that  they 
are  all  communicated  to  it  gradually,  eitl)er  from  the  impressions 
of  external  objects,  or  by  reflecting  on  these  impressions  ;  a  con- 
clusion which  lias  very  unjustly  drawn  upon  Mr.  Locke  the 
imputation  of  skepticism  in  religion,  as  if  it  took  away  any  argti* 
tnent  for  the  existence  of  a  Ood  to  maintain,  tliat  tlic  mind  did 
not  intuitively  perceive  that  truth,  or  to  maintain  that  no  such  idea 
existed  in  tin*  mind  of  an  infant  of  a  year  old,  but  was  the  result 
of  an  improvement  of  reason.  The  truth  is,  the  piety  of  Locke 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  bis  cbar«cter. 
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LITERATURE. 

The  beginniiE  of  the  sixteenth  century, .  the  ponti6cate  of 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  was  an  era  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
than  for  the  higher  species  of  poetical  composition.  Trissino,  an 
Italian,  was  the  first  of  the  moderns  who  composed  an  epic  poem 
in  the  language  of  his  country.  Trissino  chose  for  his  subject  the 
delivery  of  Italy  from  the  Goths  by  Belisarius  under  the  emperor 
Justinian.  The  subject  was  well  chosen  ;  and  the  poera,  though 
very  moderate  in  point  of  execution,  had  great  success  from  the 
novelty  of  the  attempt.  The  greatest  fault  of  Trissino  is  tliat  he 
copies  Homer  too  closely  in  his  descriptions,  imitating  even  that 
which  is  generally  esteemed  a  defect  in  the  great  father  of  epic 
poetry,  his  extreme  minuteness  in  describing  trivial  particulars. 

The  Portuguese  Camoens  followed  next ;  a  poet  possessed  of 
much  greater  powers  than  Trissino.  He  had  attended  Vasco  de 
Gama  in  the  first  voyage  of  the  Portuguese  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  and  this  great  enterprise  he  celebrated  in  his 
poem  called  the  ''  Lusiad,"  a  great  part  of  which  he  composed 
while  upon  the  voyage, — a  work,  though  irregular,  abounding  in 
poetical  fire,  and  displaying  tlfe  finest  imagination.  It  has  under- 
gone many  translations  into  the  other  languages  of  Europe,  and  is 
known  in  England  by  the  able  one  of  Mr.  Mickle. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  likewbe  pro- 
duced an  epic  poem  of  no  inconsiderable  merit,  the  "  Araucana" 
of  Don  Alonzo  Ercilla.  What  is  reniarkahle  in  this  poefu  is,  iliat 
the  author  himself  is  the  hero  of  it.  Ercilla,  who  was  a  vouii£r 
man  of  talents  and  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  embarked  for  the 
province  of  Chili  in  South  America.  Upon  the  intelligence  of  a 
revolt  of  some  of  the  fiatives  against  his  sovereign,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  he  raised  a  few  troops,  and  carried  on  a  lo[)g  war  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Araucana,  wliom  at  length  he  reduced  to  submis- 
sion, and  this  war  is  the  subject  of  his  poem.  It  is  a  very  irregular 
composition,  but  displays  many  strokes  of  true  genius. 

A  work  had  some  lime  before  this  (about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century)  appeared  in  Italy,  which  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  literary  world.  This  was  the  ''  Orlando  Furioso'' 
of  Ariosto,  an  epic  })oem,  which,  with  a  total  disregard  of  all  ilie 
rules  of  this  species  of  com})osition,  without  plan,  without  proba- 
bility, without  morality  or  decency,  has  the  most  captivating 
charms  to  all  who  are  possessed  of  the  smallest  degree  of  genuine 
taste.  Orlando  is  the  hero  of  the  ])iece,  and  he  is  mad.  Eight 
books  are  consumed  before  the  hero  is  introduced,  and  his  first 
appearance  is  in  bed  desiring  to  sleep.  His  great  purpose  is  to 
find  his  fuistress  Angelica  ;  but  his  search  of  her  is  interrupted  by 
so  many  adventures  of  other  knights  and  damsels,  each  of  them 
pursuing  some  separate  object,  few  of  which  liave  any  necessary 
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relation  to  the  great  action  of  the  piece,  that  i  bec^omes  almost 
impossible  to  peruse  this  poera  with  any  degiee  of  connection 
between  the  parts.  We  are  amused  with  a  number  of  delighifut 
stories,  told  with  wonderful  power  of  fancy  and  poetical  genius; 
but  in  order  to  pursue  any  tale  to  an  end,  the  reader  must  hunt 
for  it  through  a  dozen  of  books,  for  it  is  often  cut  sliort  in  the 
most  interesting  part,  and  resumed  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
cantos,  as  abruptly  as  it  had  been  broken  off.  There  is  no  good 
moral  in  the  adventures  of  the  mad  Orlando,  and  the  scenes  which 
the  poet  descril)es  are  often  most  grossly  indecent;  yet,  w'tli  all 
its  faults,  the  work  of  Ariosto  will  maintain  its  ground  for  ever,  as 
furnishing  a  strange,  irregular,  but  very  hij;h  degree  of  pleasure.* 

Tasso  is  much  more  of  a  regular  genius  than  Ariosto;  and  in 
his  poem  of  the  Gierwakmme  Liberata  sometimes  soars  to  a  pitch 
of  the  sublime  equal  to  the  finest  flights  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil. 
He  is  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  delineation  of  his  cliaracters; 
but  the  episodes  which  he  intrqduces  have  too  little  connection 
ivilh  the  principal  action;  as  that,  for  instance,  of  Olinda  and 
Sophronia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  which,  though  a  most 
beautiful  episode,  conduces  nothing  to  the  main  design.  It  is  now 
generally  allowed  that  Boileau  and  Addison  have  much  under- 
valued the  merit  of  Tasso,  when,  in  contrasting  him  witli  Virgil, 
tliey  speak  of  the  tinsel  ornaments  of  his  poem  compared  with 
tl)e  gold  of  the  other.  Tasso,  though  not  on  the  whole  so  cor- 
rect a  poet  as  Virgil,  lias  his  strokes  of  the  sublime — his  golden 
passages — which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism.  In 
point  of  fancy  and  imagination,  no  poet  lias  gone  beyond  him: 
witness  the  description  of  his  enchanted  forest;  nor  have  we 
any  where  more  beautiful  exam[)les  of  the  true  pathetic. 

Frotn  the  date  of  the  (lienisalennne  LilnTata  of  Tasso,  the 
genius  of  epic  poetry  seems  to  have  lain  asleep  for  above  a  cen- 
tury, till  the  days  of  Milton  ;  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  of  Spender,  which  has  many  detached  passages 
abounding;  in  beauties,  but,  as  an  intricate  and  protracted  allegory, 
is  dry  and  tedious  upon  the  whole.  The  merits  of  the  Paradise 
Lo>t  liave  been  so  admirably  illustrate<l  by  Addison  in  tiic  Spec- 


•  Arionto  was  a  man  of  Irarninjf,  anil  wr**!**  aHmirahly  in  the  I^atin  tonifuc. 
Cardinal  Rrmho  wiahrd  to  prrnuadr  him  to  roinpfxw*  in  that  lanjpiacr,  mm  brinf 
morr  univrmallv  intcUiirtMe  than  the  Italian.  '*  I  would  rath«  r,"  said  Arir«to, 
••be  thi*  fiml  cd' lilt*  Italian  writ«*r»  Uian  Ihr  nrrrind  of  thr  luitin."  A  drlicala 
Conip1iiii<*nt  to  thf*  pcrwin  to  whom  hr  vpokr ;  hut.  at  th<*  nnnir  time,  a  atroiif 
evidence  of  tlie  hi\iU  eattmalion  in  which  he  rated  hi«  own  atitlitiea 

lie  had  an  elegant  villa  at  Frrrara,  hot  of  aiiiall  eiteot ;    and  on  the  front  of 
his  houae  was  Uita  appoaitr  inacription  : — 

Panra,  ard  apta  niihi,  led  nalli  obnoiia,aed  non 
^rdtda,  parta  meo  ted  tanten  rrr,  doinus. 

To  a  friend  wlm  riprcMird  hit  iurpriae,  that  he  who  had  dearribed  wo  man/ 
•lately  and  magnificent  palaces  in  bis  Orlando,  had  batU  for  himself  ao  poor  a 
tibcie,  km  vvplitd  wilb  koonae  wit,  *^  It  it  mtach  tmin  lo  jota 
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tator,  and  the  work  itself,  as  well  as  his  criticism,  are  so  generally 
known,  that  it  becomes  entirely  unnecessary  in  this  place  to 
bestow  much  time  in  characterizing  it.  Compared  with  the  great 
epic  poems  of  antiquity,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  ^neid, 
the  Paradise  Lost  has  more  examples  of  the  true  sublime  than  are 
to  be  found  in  all  those  compositions  put  together.  At  the  same 
time,  if  examined  by  critical  rules,  it  is  not  so  perfect  a  work  as 
any  one  of  them;  and  there  are  greater  instances  of  a  mediocrity, 
and  even  sinking  in  composition,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  of 
those  ancient  poems,  unless  in  the  sixth  book,  which  is  almost 
one  continued  specimen  of  the  sublime.  It  is  but  seldom  that 
the  poet  sustains  himself  for  a  single  page  without  degenerating 
into  bombast,  false  wit,  or  obscurity.  The  neglect  of  the  merit 
of  Milton  during  his  own  life  is  sufficiently  known.  Hume,  in 
his  History  of  England,  mentions  an  anecdote  which  strongly 
marks  the  small  regard  that  was  had  for  this  great  poet,  even  by 
that  party  to  whose  service  he  had  devoted  his  talents.  Wbiie- 
locke,  in  his  Memorials,  talks  of  one  MiUon^  a  blind  man^  who 
toas  employed  in  translating  a  treaty  with  Stoeden  into  Latin! ^jj^i^ 

Lyric  poetry  during  the  sixteenth  century  was  cultivatdoTln 
many  of  the  European  kingdoms,  but  with  no  high  success. 
The  smaller  poems,  or  Rhymes  of  Ariosto  and  of  Tasso,  havo 
little  tincture  of  that  genius  which  shines  in  their  greater  compo- 
sitions. They  have  servilely  trod  in  the  steps  of  Petrarch,  and 
seem  to  have  thought  that  lyric  poetry  admitted  of  no  other  spe- 
cies of  composition  than  a  sonnet  or  a  canzonette  in  praise  of 
a  mistress.  The  only  one  among  the  Italians  who  truly  merits 
the  denomination  of  a  lyric  poet  seems  to  be  Chiabrera,  in  whose 
odes  there  is  a  wonderful  brilliancy  of  imagination,  and  even  a 
great  portion  of  grandeur  and  the  true  sublime.  It  was  an 
illustrious  mark  of  honor  which  the  town  of  Savona,  his  native 
city,  paid  to  the  merit  of  this  great  poet,  in  declaring  him  per- 
petually exempted  from  all  public  taxes.  Such  were  the  rewards 
with  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  wont  to  distin^iisb 
literary  genius. 

The  genius  of  the  French,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  seems 
not  more  adapted  to  lyric  poetry  than  that  of  the  Italians.  The 
French  poets,  Ronsard  and  Bellary,  imitated  the  Italian  sonnets 
of  Petrarch,  with  all  his  false  wit,  but  without  his  passion.  Ma- 
rot,  however,  in  a  few  of  his  little  tales,  displays  that  naivete  and 
easy  humor  in  which  he  was  afterwards  so  successfully  rivalled 
by  La  Fontaine  ;  but  the  French  language  was  yet  extremely 
harsh  and  unharmonious.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  French  ver- 
sification received  a  considerable  degree  of  polish  from  the  com- 
positions of  Racan  and  Malherbe.  Some  of  the  odes  of  Malherbe 
have  all  the  ease  of  Horace,  as  well  as  his  incidental  strokes  of 
the  sublime.      Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth   century  this 
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species  of  poeliT  was  cultivated  in  France,  with  high  success,  by 
La  Farre,  by  Chapelie,  and  Bachaumont,  by  Chaiilieu  and  Cres- 
set, in  whose  compositions,  besides  inGnite  ease  and  spirit,  we  find 
a  certain  epigrammatic  turn  of  wit,  of  which  the  compositions  ot 
tlic  preceding  age  afford  no  example. 

The  English  language  was  even  later  than  the  French  in 
attaining  that  smoothness  and  harmony  which  is  essential  to  lyric 
poetry.  In  the  compositions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Spen- 
ser, of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  of  Sir  John  Harrington,  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  we  often  find  poetical  imagery  and  great  force 
of  expression ;  but  an  entire  ignorance  of  harmony  and  the 
i>ower  of  numbers.  The  lyric  pieces  of  Shakspeare  himself 
bear  but  few  traces  of  his  great  genius  ;  nor  from  that  time  is 
there  any  sensible  improvement  in  the  English  |>oetrv  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  till  the  lime  of  Cowley  and  of  Waller.  The 
merit  of  Cowley  has  been  variously  estimated  ;  but  I  believe,  in 
genr'ral,  rather  undervalued.  In  his  |K)ems  there  is  a  redundancy 
of  wit,  and  in  his  Pindaric  odes  particularly,  loo  great  irregularity 
and  often  obscurity  ;  yet  many  of  his  poeiical  pieces,  where  the 
subject  itself  restrained  these  faults,  display  the  hif^hest  beauties. 
The  elegy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Harvey  is  extremely  natural  and 
pathetic.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  neither  Dr.  Ilurd, 
who  has  given  to  the  public  a  very  judicious  selection  of  the 
works  of  Cowley,  nor  Dr.  Johnson  m  his  Life  of  this  poet, 
should  have  mentioned  one  little  piece,  which  it  would  pernaps 
be  didicult  to  )>arallel  for  poetical  beauties  in  any  language  : — ihis 
is  a  lyric  ode,  ituroduced  in  the  third  book  of  the  Davideis,  as 
sun:;  by  David  under  the  window  of  his  mistress,  beginning 
"Awake,  awake,  my  lyre.**  I  am  much  mistaken  if  this  is  not 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  lyric  cofnposition  that  ever  was 
written.  The  fame  of  Cowley  does  not  rest  alone  upon  his 
poniical  v.riiir]gs<^  His  prose  essays  are  uncommonly  excellent, 
and  exhibit  a  natural  and  pleasing  picture  of  himself,  a  very  amia- 
ble and  accomplished  character. 

The  verse  of  Wall^  is  more  polished  and  harmonious  than  tltat 
of  any  of  the  precedinR^or  contemporary  poets  ;  but  his  compo*  * 
sitions  have  a  groat  deal\f  that  quaintness   and  trirtinj;  witticism 
which  was  in  fa^^hion  in  his  age,  and  Im  possesses  no  genius  eidier 
for  the  sublime  or  the  pathetic. 

In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lyric  poetry  in  England 
was  carried  to  its  highest  |>erfeclion  by  I)ryden.  The  ode  oo 
St.  Cecilia's  Day  has  never  since  been  e<|unlled  ;  and  it  may  even 
be  prowounceil  equal  to  the  be^  lyric  compositions  of  anlicpiity. 
The  genius  of  Dryden,  as  a  |>oet,  was  universal.  As  a  satirist, 
he  has  the  ke(*nnes.s  without  the  indelicnry  of  Horace  or  Juvenal. 
In  this  speries  of  com|>osilion,  his  Mncktlecknoe  and  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  have  never  been  surpassed.  He  excels  Boilcau 
in  tins  respect,  iliat  tite  satire  of  ilie  French  )K>et  is  too  iieneral. 
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find  therefore  falls  short  of  its  great  purpose,  which  is  to  amend. 
The  author  who  makes  mankind  in  general  the  subject  of  his 
censure  or  of  his  ridicule  will  do  no  good  as  a  reformer.  Dryden, 
as  a  fabulist,  displays  a  very  happy  turn  for  the  poetical  narrative, 
and  though  the  subjects  of  his  tables  are  not  his  own,  they  are  in 
general  well  chosen.  The  merit  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  though 
considerable,  is  not  very  high.  He  certainly  possessed  that  inven- 
tion which  is  the  first  quality  of  a  dramatic  poet ;  but  he  is  very 
deficient  in  the  expression  of  passion,  and  in  his  finest  scenes  we 
are  inclined  more  to  admire  the  art  of  the  poet  than  to  participate 
in  the  feelings  of  his  characters. 

In  a  former  chapter  upon  the  revival  of  European  literature, 
we  noticed  the  very  rude  state  of  dramatic  poetry  in  Europe,  even 
so  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth,  that  this  species  of  composition  began  to 
furnish  any  thing  like  a  rational  entertainment.  It  was  then  that 
Lope  de  Vega  in  Spain,  and  Shakspeare  in  England,  produced 
those  incomparable  pieces  which,  at  this  day,  are  the  delight  of 
their  countrymen.  The  Spaniard  possessed  an  inventive  genius, 
equally  fertile  with  that  of  the  English  poet ;  he  had  more  learn- 
ing, and  went  beyond  him  even  in  the  rapidity  of  his  compositions. 
His  dramatic  pieces  amount  to  above  300,  and  he  was  often  known 
to  finish  a  play  within  four-and-twcnty-hours.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  we  should  find  numberless  defects,  great  absurdities,  and  con- 
tinual irregularity  in  the  conduct  of  those  hasty  productions  ;  but 
in  most  of  them  we  discern  the  marks  of  a  great  and  compre- 
hensive genius,  an  incxhausted  fund  of  imagination,  and  infinite 
kno\vlecl2:e  of  luiman  nature. 

The  merits  of  Sliakspeare  have  often  been  analyzed,  and  are 
familiar  to  every  person  of  taste.  He  cannot  be  measured  by  the 
rules  of  criticism — he  understood  them  not,  and  has  tolallv  dis- 
regarded  them  ;  but  this  very  circumstance  has  given  room  for 
those  beauties  of  unconfined  nature  and  astonishiriir  ebullitions  of 
genius  which  delight  and  surprise  in  his  productions,  and  whiih 
the  rules  of  the  drama  would  have  much  confined  and  represscti. 
I  know  not  whether  there  is  not  soujething,  even  in  the  vcrv 
absurdities  of  Shakspeare,  which  tends,  by  contrast,  to  exalt  the 
lustre  of  his  beauties  and  to  elevate  his  strokes  of  the  sublime.  It 
is  certain  that  dramatic  j)oetry  in  England  lias  not  improved  as  it 
became  more  refined,  and  as  our  poets,  in  imitation  of  the  French, 
became  scrupulous  observers  of  the  unities.  The  old  English 
drama,  with  all  its  irregularities,  is  incomparably  superior  to  the 
modern,  both  in  the  nice  delineation  of  character  and  in  the  nat- 
ural (xpre>sion  of  the  passions.  In  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  of 
Beaimiont  and  Fletcher,  and  of  Massing(M-,  every  person  is  a 
highly-finished  picture.  We  not  only  see  the  importance  of  each 
character  to  conduce  to  the  plot,  hut,  taking  any  character  by 
Itself,  we  have  pleasure  in  contemplating  it.     Like  a  good  paint- 
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iog,  we  admire  not  only  the  composition  and  the  whole  of  the 

K>up,  but  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  figure,  we  find  it 
autifully  drawn  and  highly  finished.  Most  of  the  modern  plays 
fall  infinitely  short  in  this  respect.  The  persons  taken  singly  are 
nothing — they  have  no  strong  features  to  distinguish  them.  A 
modern  dramatic  writer  will  paint  a  virtuous  man  or  a  vicious  man; 
but  he  gives  him  nothing  but  the  general  marks  of  the  character: 
you  admire  or  you  detest  his  actions,  and  you  hear  him  speaking 
either  good  moral  sentiments  or  purposes  of  villany;  but  examine 
this  hero  or  this  villain,  he  wants  particular  ftaiuns;  he  cannot 
be  described;  he  resembles  those  masks  or  vizards,  which  were 
worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  comedians,  of  wliich  one  was 
painted  to  express  each  of  the  passions,  and  the  same  mask  was 
constantly  worn  as  often  as  liie  same  passion  was  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

In  the  modem  plays,  too,  a  correctness  of  language,  a  harmony 
of  numbers,  and  a  brilliancy  of  metaphor,  have  come  in  place 
of  that  natural  warmth,  that  unforced  and  passionate  expression, 
which  eminently  distinguished  the  old  dramatic  cotnpositions. 
Tl)e  iragi-coincdy  (I  do  not  mean  where  there  are  two  distinct  plots, 
which  is  a  ver)*  unnatural  species  of  composition,  but  where  there 
is  a  mixture  in  the  same  plot  of  serious  and  ludicrous  personages) 
seems  now  to  be  laid  aside  by  our  dramatic  writers,  deterred,  as  it 
would  appear,  by  the  censure  of  Addison;  yet,  with  great  defe- 
rence to  so  judicious  a  critic,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  onm- 
ion  would  deprive  us  of  a  very  rational  source  of  pleasure.  We 
may  appeal  to  the  example  of  some  of  the  finest  plays  in  our 
language  whether  the  introducing  a  comic  scene  has  a  bad  effect, 
even  vvlien  succeeding  or  succeeded  by  another  of  the  deepest 
distress.  Where  tlw  comic  characters  iiave  their  business  in  tho 
tragic  plot,  and  the  whole  tends  to  one  interesting  event,  as  there 
is  nothing  but  what  is  consonant  to  nature  in  such  mixture  of 
characters,  so  there  is  nothing  which  shocks  our  fcdinsjs.  It  is 
not  unnafjiral  that  clownish  servants  siiouhl  jest  while  their  master 
is  in  aiTliotion;  and  a  short  scene  of  this  kind,  exhibited  as  it  we(4 
in  pn^sins:  on  to  the  serious  parts,  instead  of  violating  our  feelincs, 
has  the  elfect  perhaps  of  iKMi^htenin;;  our  paihciic  emotions,  by 
the  sudden,  strong,  and  unexpected  contrast  of  hapj)iness  and 
misery.  The  old  dramailc!  writers  perluips  went  to  an  eviremc, 
and  sncrificed  too  much  to  the  taste  of  a  populace  delighted  with 
ribaldry  and  huifoonery  ;  but  Jlhey  certainly  err  as  much  on  tho 
other  side  who  have  banished  all  association  of  the  comic  and 
the  tragic  in  iIk;  same  com|)osilion. 

To  those  who  are  admirers  of  a  strict  conformity  to  dramatic 
rules,  we  would  recommend  the  com|)Osiiions  of  the  French  stage 
towards  the  midtile  of  the  last  century.  If  draujatic  poetry  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  of  matikind,  which 
iK>me  very  good  critics  liave  defined  it  to  be,  the  French  drtait, 
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in  this  respect,  at  least  their  tragedy,  must  be  allowed  to  be  tniich 
inferior  to  the  Eogllsh.  If  coDstdered  as  an  artificial  composition, 
recommending  virtue  by  example,  and  exposing  vice,  we  ae- 
ItDowledge  the  drama  of  the  French  to  have  heller  attained  those 
important  ends.  In  the  dramatic  compositions  of  either  nation, 
we  find  there  is  room  for  the  iniroducrion  both  of  sublime  and  of 
pathetic  sentiments;  but  in  the  French  drama  ve  admire  ibe  art 
of  the  poet,  who  describes  a  feeling,  while  in  the  English  vn 
sympathize  with  the  character  who  expresses  it. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  dramatic  pocUy 
among  the  French  was  extremely  low.  Pierre  Comeille  is  allow- 
ed lo  have  brought  it  at  once  to  the  highest  pilch  of  excellence 
which  it  has    ever  aitained.     We  cannol  say  thai  Comeille  tnB 

'iMit  BTuled  Intueir  of  the  compositions  hi  oAer  hnprngm ;  tat 
* — =-'--1  that  tbe  correct  r^uhn^  of  his  pieces  denxHutfnMs  i 
'  acqountiDCfl  iridi  tbe  rdes  of  the  dmni,  be  bn  bof^ 
me  of  bis  |rfots  botb  from  tbe  Greek  ttage^Bw  wai  aoim 
et  tbe  dnnntic  vriMrs  of  Spam.  Tet  a  proof  uat  tbe  geoiaa  of 
CfmieiDe  ms  more  ori^nal  um  tbe  efibcta  of  smdj,  is,  that  bb 
MiSest  pieces,  nritten  in  Ins  Tontb,  are  better  disD  Aon  wbicb 
Ivere  ilie  fruit  of  Ins  niBUirer  yean  and  nme  ciniivited  jw)||nienL 
Of  diirgr.ibree  pieces,  tbete  are  no  more  thn  six  or  serco  wbic^ 

'UH  lieep  possessioD  of  die  Preocb  st^,  and  will  jnobablr  mna- 
iuD  Aeir  erouod  for  erer.    Tbe  tragMjr  of  tbe  C^,  KooogiBe, 

'CniDa,  Po^eucte,  Les  Horaces,  bare  never  jet  beoi  wiyaMeJ 
l^  any  dramatic  writers  among  the  French.  The  Menteor  of 
Comeille  shows  that  his  genius  could  adapt  itself  equally  to 
comedy  and  to  tragedy.  This  great  poet  enjoyed  ah-eady  a  veiy 
high  reputation,  when  Racine  appeared,  to  dispute  with  him  the 
palm  of  dramatic  composition.  Comeille,  with  more  of  tbe  sub- 
lime of  poetry,  bad  less  acquaintance  with  the  tender  passions. 
It  is  here  that  the  forte  of  Racine  lay.  The  pathetic  of  Britan- 
nicus  is  superior  to  any  thing  that  Comeille  has  .attempted  in  the 
same  style.  Athalie  is  full  of  grandeur  and  dignity  of  sentiment, 
and  the  comedy  of  the  Plaideurs  shows  that  the  genius  of  Racine 
was  as  universal  as  that  of  his  great  competitor. 

But  tbe  palm  of  French  comedy  was  reserved  for  Moliire.  It 
may  perhaps  be  said  of  the  comedies  of  Moliire,  tliai  they  are 
tbe  only  examples  of  ihat  species  of 'composition  which  have 
actually  produced  a  sensible  effect  in  reforming  the  manners  of  the 
age.  The  French  physicians  In  his  lime  were  precisely  what  he 
represents  them — illiterate,  mysterious,  and  isnorant  quacks.  Tbo 
women  of  fashion  were  overrtm  with  a  pedantic  alTcciation  of 
learning ;  and  the  French  nobiliiy  affected  that  arrogant  and 
supercilious  demeanor  which  demands  respect  from  the  conside> 
ration  nf  birth  or  fortune,  without  the  possession  of  a  single  lauda- 
ble or  valuable  quality.  The  keen  but  delicate  satire  of  Moliera 
Droduced  a  very  sensible  refonnation ;  and  the  latter  part  <^  tfa 
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reign  of  Loub  XIV.  was  is  entirety  free  from  the  quackery  of 
physic,  the  pedantry  of  the  ladies,  and  the  absurd  pride  of  the 
nobility,  as  the  commencement  of  it  was  marked  by  those  char- 
acteristics. 

The  last  eminent  dramatic  writer  among  the  French  who  dis- 
tinguished the  seventeenth  century  was  Crebillon,  who  is  the 
only  one  of  the  French  poets  of  the  stage,  if  we  except  Vol- 
taire,  who  has  drawn  his  images  of  the  sublime  from  the  source 
of  terror.  In  tragedy  he  had  before  him  the  models  of  Comeille 
and  Racine,  but  his  genius  was  original,  and  he  disdained  to 
imitate.  His  pieces  arc,  therefore,  deficient  in  that  correctness, 
or  that  polish  in  the  structure  of  the  verses,  which  is  the  fruit  of 
study  and  of  imitation ;  but  he  must  be  a  tasteless  critic,  who, 
in  reading  the  tragedy  of  Radamiste  et  Zdnobie,  or  of  Atr^e  et 
Thyeste,  feels  his  passions  so  disengaged  as  to  attend  to  the 
irregulairty  of  a  verse  or  the  harshness  of  a  cadence.  Let  us 
observe,  too,  to  the  honor  of  Crebillon,  that  in  all  his  pieces 
virtue  and  nnorality  are  powerfully  inculcated — a  characteristic  to 
distinguish  him  from  a  worthless  son,  the  younger  Crebillon,  who, 
in  a  variety  of  licentious  novels,  has  prostituted  excellent  talents 
in  the  service  of  vice. 

With  the  mention  of  the  prbcipal  hbtorians  who  adorned  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  I  close  this  hasty  sketch  of 
European  literature. 

In  France  we  find,  as  historians  of  that  period,  De  Thou  and 
Davila.  The  H'istory  of  the  president  De  Thou,  comprebendinc 
the  annals  of  his  own  time,  from  1545  to  1607,  b  written  wito 
great  judgment  and  impartiality.  He  wrote  in  Latin,  and  his 
style,  with  considerable  purity,  has  an  uncommon  degree  of  force 
and  elevation.  Davila,  an  Itab'an,  has  no  other  title  to  be  classed 
among  the  French  historians  than  having  lone  resided  in  France, 
and  written  of  the  afiairs  of  that  kingdom.  His  History  of  the 
Civil  Wars  of  France,  from  the  death  of  HenrvII.  to  the  peace  of 
Vervins,  in  1598,  and  the  establishment  of  Henry  IV.  upon  the 
throne,  is  written  in  excellent  Italian,  and,  if  considerea  as  the 
composition  of  a  partisan,  b  marked  by  no  comnoon  degree  of 
candor  and  impartialitv. 

In  Italy,  Machiavef,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
composed  his  History  of  Florence,  a  work  classical  in  point  of 
style,  though  not  always  to  be  depended  on  in  point  of  0ict. 
Bentivoglio,  in  hb  Hbtorr  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  rlanders,  haf 
united  great  political  knowledge  with  perspicuity  of  namtioa  and 
force  of  language.  He  is  often  wonderfully  eloquent.  As  • 
model  of  the  perfect  hbtorical  style,  we  cannot  reconuneod  a  finer 
example  than  Bentivoglio's  introductioo  to  the  work  we  hfKf9 
mentioned. 

Amon^  the  Englbh  hbtorians.  Sir  Walter  Ralei^  potsessas  • 
purity  of  language  remarkable  for  the  timet  b  whicb  be  Eved : 
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for  the  age  of  James  I.  was  distinguished  by  a  false  and  vicious 
taste  in  writing.  But  bis  cbief  excellence  is  bis  judicious  selec* 
tion  of  facts.  His  History  of  tbe  World,  thougb  a  work  of  great 
judgment  and  perspicuity,  is  yet  in  point  of  style  rather  beneath 
that  dignity  of  expression  which  is  required  in  historical  composi- 
tion. 

Clarendon  has  great  natural  powers  ;  no  author  possessed  more 
acuteness  in  discerning  characters,  or  a  happier  talent  in  delineat- 
ing them.  He  is  an  author  who  is  looked  upon  as  a  party  writer, 
as  every  writer  must  be  who  gives  the  history  of  a  period  distio- 
guished  by  the  violence  of  party,  and  who  relates  transactions  in 
which  he  himself  was  actively  concerned.  But  Clarendon  was  a 
man  of  virtue  and  probity :  he  never  wilfully  misleads  ;  and  if  we 
cannot  implicitly  assent  to  his  political  creed,  we  respect  his 
talents  and  revere  his  integrity. 

At  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  world,  the  department  of 
Universal  History  may  be  said  to  terminate.  It  would  certainly 
be  desirable  that  any  work  on  so  comprehensive  a  subject  should 
include  the  widest  range  in  point  of  time,  and  even  embrace  the 
events  of  the  present  age  ;  but  many  circumstances  conspire  to 
render  this  difficult  in  a  work  on  general  history,  and  almost 
impossible  in  the  fortn  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  this  work 
was  composed,  viz.,  as  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  from  an 
academical  chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  quantity 
of  important  matter  which  accumulates  as  we  reach  the  more 
recent  periods — the  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  innumerable 
events,  less  from  their  actual  importance,  than  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  feelings  and  passions  of  the  present  day— conspire  to 
render  the  materials  of  recent  history  of  a  magnitude  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  those  which  form  the  narrative  of  more  distant  peri- 
ods, that  no  discrimination  could  suffice  to  condense  them  within 
the  requisite  compass.  It  is  the  lapse  of  time  alone  that  settles 
the  relative  importance  of  such  materials  ;  that  throws  into  the 
shade  or  blots  out  from  the  canvass,  those  details  which,  however 
interesting  they  may  seem  to  the  actors,  are  of  no  real  value  to 
posterity  ;  and  leaves  the  great  picture  of  human  affairs  charged 
with  such  features  only  as  deserve  a  lasting  memorial,  and  pre- 
serve their  importance  long  after  their  immediate  interest  has 
ceased  to  enhance  it. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  a  work  on  General  History  that  the  stu- 
dent must  expect  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  his  own  times,  or  of 
those  wliich  immediately  precede  them ;  but  the  general  views 
which  he  may  here  receive  of  the  history  of  former  ages,  and  that 
method  and  arrangement  which  he  will  here  find  pursued,  will 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  historical  studies  with  more  real  ben- 
efit to  himself,  and  with  less  risk  of  being  led  astray  by  the  partial 
and  often  contradictory  statements  of  contemporary  annalists. 
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Abassidji,  djHMtj  of  the,  ii.  55, 153. 

AbbM.  Shah,  ofPenU,  ii.  330. 

Ab<vAbdeIi,  kinff  of  GniMda,  ii.  319. 

Aboacen,  kin?  of  Granada,  ii.  219. 

Abdallah  the  Moor,  ii.  IT 

Abdalrahman,  lereral  caliphs  in  Spain , 
of  eminent  talent,  ii.  M. 

Abraham,  the  patriarch,  i.  23,  34. 

Abubeker  collects  the  books  of  the  Ko* 
ran,  ii.  54  ;  he  takes  Jerusalem.  54. 

Academy,  the  ancient,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophy,  i.  273;  the  new 
and  tl>e  Italian,  i.  438;  ii.  2. 

Achaean  leajpie,  i.  20G.  211, 384. 

Achcan*,  the,  i.  8G,  40^. 

Acht.les,  hero,  i.  23l>. 

Actr.is,  prince  of  Attica,  i.  53. 

Adherbal,  death  of,  i.  3H9. 

Adrastus,  league  of,  i.  74. 

Adrian,  or  lladrian,  the  Roman  empe- 
ror, i.  4%. 

iCdiU^s,  the  Roman,  i.  351. 

jElius,  Roman  ^ncral,  rictorioas  orer 
Attila,  ii.  ID  :  death  of,  20. 

iflUa,  Northumbrian  prince,  ii.  32. 

if^iuliu*  deft*aU  king  Perseus,  i.  211. 

^I^nea."*,  era  of,  i.  T.T;  descent  of  C.  J. 
(.'«i>*ar,  i   414 

ifvtlian!!  found  Smvma,  i.  81. 

^ii'ii.  the.  i.  :v*:\  in*,  a'»4. 

^"♦cliineii,  nmtions  of,  i    IfiO,  172,  175. 
ii:«chv  lu«.  traced lea  of.  i   ]3l»,  246,  427. 
Aj^aiiieinnoa,  leader  of  the  Greek  arroa* 

menl.  i   71*.,  2rt». 
Ajjalh'^Ies,  of  Syracuse,  i.  3G4. 
A ifeii,  earliest,  i    IT*. 
Ai^esilaus  defi*nd«  Hparta.  i.  IGTt. 
— — ,  expediti«»n  into  Asia,  i.  150. 
Aifincourl,  rirtory  of.  ii.  2iM. 
A|fia,  IV*,,  virtue  and  death  of,  ii.  2^W. 
Ain^rian  l««r,  Roman  question  of  an, 

I  :u\,  32i;. 

Aj^ricola,  i.  423. 

Aj^riculture,  inrention  of,  i   32;    Gr»« 

cian,  223. 
Ajn^igenlum,  siege  of,  i.  3fi8. 
Agnppa,  Marcua,  i.  419. 
Alani,  the,  u.  lo. 


Alartc,  leader  of  the  Goths,  ii.  13 ,  knm 
of  the  Visigoths,  15 ;  takes  Rome,  16 
hb  conquests  and  character,  49* 

Alahc  II.  is  slain  by  Cloris,  ii.  46. 

Alba,  kings  of,  i.  73. 

Alba,  or  Albano,  canal  of  the  lake  of, 
i.  345. 

Albigenses  persecoted  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III,  li.  174. 

Alcibiades,  character  of,  i.  97, 149, 151 ; 
death  of,  153. 

Alcmieonide,  party  in  Athens,  i.  110. 

Alcuinus  and  Duogallos,  ii.  77. 

Alemanni,  the,  attack  the  empire,  l 
517;  ii.  45. 

Alen  on,  death  of  the  duke  of,  ii.  294. 

Alexander  the  Great,  birth,  i.  170;  ac- 
cession, 177;  cultivation  of  mind,  177, 
destroys  Thebes,  176  ;  Athens  sub- 
mits, 179;  he  invades  Asia,  180;  hit 
victories,  181 ;  conquest  of  Ty^re, 
185;  wounded  at  Gaxa,  185;  viailB 
Jerusalem,  1*^');  sacrifices  at  Mem- 
phis,    18l»;     founds     rarions     cities 


named  Alexandreia,  186 


the 


Tigris  and  Euphrates,  187;  at  Baby- 
lon and  Peraepolis,  1*^);  sobdoec 
kinz  Poras,  190;  builds  Nicea  ia 
India,  rjl;  hi*  death.  llO;  characWff 
and  views,  P.«3;  anecdote  of,  235. 

,  trrant  of  Phersp,  i.  I(r>. 

If!  ,  the  pope,  his  interfinr 


rnce  in  the  affairs  of  Henry   II    oT 

England,  ii   139. 

I.,  king  of  Scotland,  ii.  '*<*). 

Ill  , king of8coUand,ii.  100. 

VI  ,p*»pe,ii.  215,221. 


Alexandreia  in  V'^y^^,  libranr  burnt  by 
Julius  Cawar's  armr,  i.  't9!i,  411; 
second  Alexandnan  library  burnt  br 
the  caliph  Omar,  i.  199,  411  ;    ii.  i. 


.v. 


Alexis   Michaelowttx,  code  of  Ri 

la«ra,  ii   474. 
Alfred,   king,  defeats  the   Danes   ta^ 

locstrs  them  in  Nortburoberland,  il» 

lUHsfsrf 
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Ali  and  Fatima  succeed  Mahomet,  ii. 
54 ;  the  FaUmite  caliphs,  153. 

Almanza,  battle  of,  ii.  4GC. 

AUnanzor  the  Great,  ii.  55. 

Alphabet,  inyented  by  the  PnoBnicians, 
L  48, 57 ;  the  Etruscan,  283. 

Alphonso  the  Chaste,  king  of  Asturias, 
ii.  97. 

Alphonso,  kinff  of  Portugal,  ii.  218. 

Amalasonta,  daughter  of  Theodoric,  ii. 
22,40,41,42. 

Amali,  or  Ostrogoths,  the,  ii.  42. 

Amasis,  king  of  £^pt,  i.  38. 

Ambrose,  disputation  against  Sjmma- 
chus,  ii.  9. 

America,  continent  of,  disooTered  by 
Columbus,  ii.  304 ;  the  Baliama  Isl- 
ands, 305 ;  visits  Hispaniola,  305 ;  the 
native  Americans  described,  305; 
their  customs,  306,  307 ;  productions, 
308 ;  conquest  of  Mexico,  309 ;  Pi- 
zarro  conquers  Peru,  311,  312;  mines 
of  Potosi,  312;  Spanish  policy  with 
regard  to  America,  313 ;  effect  of  its 
discovery  and  conquest  upon  society 
in  Europe,  314 ;  in  North  America, 
Florida  and  Canada  colonized,  315; 
the  states  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  &c.,  settled  by  the 
English,  316. 

Ameris;o  Vespuzio,  ii.  305. 

Amphictyon,  i.  56. 

Amphyctyonic  council,  i.  56^  65,  133; 
elecu  Philip,  172. 

Amphitryon,  i.  79. 

Amurath,  Sultan,  ii  207. 

11.,  his  excellent  character, 

and  successes,  ii.  208,  330. 

Anabaptists,  the,  ii.  21)7,  21)8. 

Anastasius,  the  emperor,  ii.  57. 

Anatomy,  by  the  ancients,  i.  33. 

Anaxatroras,  doctrines  of,  i.  2G2. 

Anaxarchus,  i.  2'.V.h 

Anaxemenos  i.  2(11. 

Anaxiniander,  philosophy  and  science 
of,  i.  201. 

Ancus  Martius,  rei^n  of,  i.  205. 

Angles,  the,  fr«>m  Jutland,  ii.  210. 

Anjou,  duke  of,  becomes  Philip  V.  of 
Spam,  ii.  4CA. 

Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  Louis  Xlll., 
ii.  44(» ;  regent  of  France,  453. 

Antalcidas,  peace  of,  i.  UK). 

Anliiropftpliagi,  i.  5'.), 

Anligonus  I.  rules  in  .Xsia,  i.  107,  204. 

(tonalu.s,  i.  207. 

■ Doson,  i.  200. 

Antioch  built  by  SelcMicus,  i.  10?. 

Anlioclius  of  Syria,  i.  200;  defeated  at 
Tlieririopylrr,  378. 

Antipiter  rules  in  Macedon,  i.  lOo; 
deutli  of,  i:>7. 

Antoninus  IMus,  rcifrn  of,  i.  400;  Titus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  408;  age  of  tlie 
Antonines,  400  et  seq. 


Antony,  Mark,  tvenges  the  death  of 
Cossar,  i.  416, 417;  £s  defeat  by  Octe- 
vius,  420. 

Apelles,  Grecian  painter,  i.  234, 235. 

Appius  Claudius,  deoemvir,  L  313, 331, 
335,  337. 

Aquitiane,  kingdom  of,  ii.  86,  90. 

Arabia  described,  ii.  49 ;  the  Caabba  of 
Mecca,  50;  the  Arab  tribes,  50; 
birth  of  Mahomet,  50 ;  extension  of 
the  Saracenic  empire,  54;  literatnm 
and  science  cultivated  at  Bagdad,  55 ; 
manners  of  tlie  Arabians,  55;  ca« 
liphs  in  Spain,  97 ;  caliphs  in  Moroc- 
co, 97,  99 ;  Persia  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  and  Saracens,  54. 

Aratus,  general  of  the  Acheans,  i.  207 

Arbela,  Alexander's  victory  at,  i.  187. 

Arcadius  succeeds  to  the  Koman  East- 
em  empire  in  Constantinople,  ii.  13 
etseq, 

Archefaus,  son  of  Herod,  goremor  of 
Judsa,  i.  494. 

Archilochus,  Greek  poet,  i.  242. 

Archimedes,  mechanician  of  Syracuse, 
i.  375. 

Architecture,  Egyptian,  i.  39, 42 ;  Gne 
cian,  224;  Gothic,  228;  ii.  76;  Ital 
ian,  325. 

Archytas,  the  Pythsgorean,  i.  2C4. 

Areopagus,  tribunal  of  the,  L  54 ;  re 
established  by  Solon,  101. 

Argonautic  voyage,  tlie,  i.  71. 

Ar^os,  war  against,  i.  74. 

AndflBus  succeeds  Alexander,  i.  IX 
death  of,  204. 

Ariosto,  poetry  of,  ii.  402. 

Ariovislus  subdued  by  Ca5sar,  i.  404.      ^ 

Aristarclius,  critic,  i.  231). 

Aristides,  the  Just,  i.  105,  lOS,  12^ 
his   reply  to  Persia,  130;  dies   poor 

Aristion,  his  death  at  Athens,  i.  212. 
Aristippus   and  the  Cyrenaic  school,  i. 

20^. 
Aristod«Mnus,  i.  80,  84. 
Aristoplianes,  comedies,  i.  244. 
Aristotle,  life   and   writings   of,  i.  170, 

17d,  2r>4,272;  ii.  48(3. 
•Arius,  doctrines  of.  ii.  130,  81. 
Armada,  the  Spanish,  ii.  3G0. 
Arrian,  history  of  Alexander,  i.  256. 
Artiphemes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  i.  128. 
Arlaxerxes    Longimanus,   i.    130;    his 

death,  151. 
i\Iemnon,  victory  of,  i.  157, 

1(.4. 
Artemisia,  queen   of  Ilalicamassus,   i. 

y.v>. 

Arthur  of  Drittany,  prince,  ii.  143,  145 
Arts,  1.  ',V2;  transmitted  from  Greece  t» 

Kome.i.  143.  212,  3-M. 
Arundehan  marbles,  the,  i    130> 
Aschani,  Roger,  ii.  286. 
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AidniUI,  defeated  bj  Metelloi,  i.  369 ; 
■Uin  in  lulr,  377. 

AtU  Minor,  Cirrek  settJeroenU  in,  i.  81. 

Asia,  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  icien- 
ces  in,  ii.  352. 

Atpasta  of  Athens,  i.  147,  2G8. 

Asiiyrian  Empire,  Aasur,  i.  17 ;  history, 
17. 

Astronomy,  Chaldean,  i.  32;  Ciryptian, 
43. 

Astyages  dethroned,  i.  115. 

Ataulphus,  the  Goth,  espouses  Placidia, 
ii.  10;  he  reigns  at  Toulouse  over 
the  Visigoths,  42. 

Athenr,  antiquity  of  the  Athenians,  i. 
52;  kings,  .Vi,  Gl);  archons,  99;  de* 
mocnicv,  bU;  rrpublic,  98;  popula* 
tjon,  101  ;  revenue,  109;  armsment 
to  aid  its  Ionian  allies,  127 ;  Athens 
abandoned  in  the  Persian  invasion, 
134;  destroyed,  13<> ;  fortifications 
lebuilt  are  an  offence  to  Sparta,  137  ; 
^rars  between  these  republics,  141, 
14(1 ;  plague,  140;  splendid  age  of 
Pericles,  147  ;  council  of  eldem,  150  ; 
city  besieged  by  Spartans,  152;  the 
jligarchy,  151 ;  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
153;  they  are  overthrown  by  Thra- 
sybulus,  154 ;  wars  against  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  IG9,  174  ;  exulta- 
tion of  tlie  Athenians  on  his  murder, 
178 ;  deprecatory  embassy  to  Alex- 
ander.  179.     Vide  Greece. 

Athos,  Mount,  Persian  fleet  wrecked,  i. 
12i;  canal  of,  131. 

A*lantif ,  tradition  of  a  continent  thus 
named,  ii.  439. 

Attabalipa,  emperor  of  the  Peruvians, 
II.  311  ;  death  of  the  Inca,  312. 

AtUlus.  i.  170. 

Attica,  its  kings,  i.  53,  09;  population 
under  Cerrops,  00,  '.H,  l()l. 

Attila,  conquests  of,  218  ;  attacks  Gaul, 
19;  di-feated,  19;  his  death,  21). 

Augu«line,  St.,  the  canons  regular,  or 
AugusUn  friars,  ii.  b5 ;  he  preaches 
Christianity  in  England,  107. 

Au^iittulus,  the  last  emperor  in  Rome, 
ii.  2<). 

Augustus  establishes  the  Roman  em- 
pire, i.  417,  421  ;  the  Augustan  age 
of  Latin  literature,  435. 

Aulut  Posthumius.  dirtutor.  i.  313. 

Aurelius,  .Marcus,  reign  of,  i.  27H. 

Aurelian,  Roman  emperor,  it.  .500. 

Aurenirxebe,  tlie  Mogul  empire  under, 
ii.  '£15. 

Azoph  taken  by  Peter  the  Great,  ii.  475. 

Babylon.  Nimrod,  i.  17 ;  distinct  king- 
dom frorn  Assyria,  17;  Clialdecs  or 
priests.  ICJ  ;  sirge,  1 1(;. 

Babyhmian  Kmpirr,  li.  354. 

Bacchufl,  sacritices  to.  i  3"|. 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord  Venilam.  opiniona  • 
TOL.  II.  M 


and  logical  treatiMa  of,  L  02,275;  fi. 

240,480. 
Bacon,  Roger,  ii.  240,  480. 
Bairdad,  the  caliphs*  government  in,  it 

55,  153.  • 

Bajazct,  his  victories  in   the  East,  iL 

207 ;  a  captive  of  Tamerlane,  206. 
BaiUy,  M.,  theory  of,  ii.  352  d  set/. 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  Frank  em- 

Ceror  of  Constantinople,  ii.  101 ;  hit 
orrible  death,  102. 
Baldwin  II.,  emperor,  ii.  173. 
Baliol,  John,  king  of  Scotland,  ii.  190; 

made  prisoner,  191. 
Baliol',  Edward,  ii.  190,  king  of  Scot- 
land, 19<>J31. 
Balk,  city  of  Bactriana,  i.  122;  iL  343. 
Haiti,  or  Visigoths,  ii.  42. 
Barbarosna,     Havradin,     defeated      bj 

Charles  V.,  ii.  '282. 
Bartholomew,  massacre  of  St.,  ii.  375. 
Bayard,  the  chevalier's  death,  ii.  280. 
Bede,  the  venerable,  writings  of,  ii.  77. 
Bedford,  duke  of,  govema  France  aRer 

the  death  of  his  brother  Henry  V.,  ii. 

2'j5,  his  cruelty  to  Joan  of  Arc,  2^. 
Belesis  of  Babylon,  i.  113. 
Belisarius,  general  of  Justinian,  victo- 
rious in  Persia  and  Africa,  i.  23, 24 ; 

he  attacks  Theodatus  in  Rome,  24; 

war  against  Toiila,  25. 
Relus,  his  dynasty,  i.  17. 
Benedict.  St.,  order  of,  ii.  84. 
Rerengarius.  duke  of  Friali,  ii.  90, 101 
Bern,  city  of,  li.  180. 
Bernard,  St.,  prcachea  a  new  crunds. 

ii.  1.58. 
Bessus,  the  satrap,  i.  188. 
Bigod,  Huch,  Norman  baron,  ii.  136. 
Blake,  admiral,  success  of,  i.  413,  415. 
Blenlieim,  Marlborough's  splendid  vie 

lory  at,  ii.  405. 
Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  li.  104 
Bo«u,  the  first,  i.  31. 
Boccacio,  i.  249. 
Bocchoris,  rrign  of,  i.  45. 
Boethius,  death,  and  writinp  of,  ii.  29^ 

4M11. 
Boleyn,  Anna,  queen,  ii.  300.  301. 
Boniface,    archbishop    of   Mentx,   and 

pope,  ii.  00. 
Boniface  VIII.,   pope,  ii.  }7f* ;    iropiw- 

oned  bv  Phihp  the  Fair,  179. 
Boreia,  Cesar,  son  of  pope  Alexander 

VI.,  his   wickedness    and  death,  iL 

220,  221 . 
Bossuet,   llisioirt    CniterttlU,  i.   3,  4^ 


5. 


Both  well,    earl    of,  his   roaniagv    witll 

queen  Mary,  ii.  387. 
Bourbon,  constable  of,  it.  280. 
Bouftroplirdon,  writing  so  named,  i.  67. 
Bramt,  Indian  divinity,  the  Vtdtm  or 

book  of,  ii.  33(>. 
Bramina  of  India,  ti.  3&4. 
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Biennos,  GrtlHc  kin^,  puts  to  death  the 
senators  of  Rome,  1.  347. 

Britain,  early  account  of,  i.  10 ;  trade 
of  the  Carthaginians,  359 ;  the  Ro- 
man invasions  of,  404;  the  British 
appeal  to  Rome  for  saccor,  ii.  18. 
Vide  England. 

Bruce,  Robert,  competitor  of  John  Ba- 
liol,  ii.  190. 

,  Robert,  kiiig  of  Scotland,  ii. 
194,  230. 

-,    David,  defeated  by  Philippa, 


ii.  198,  231 . 

,  Edward,  ii.  231.  ^ 

-,  Margery,   from   her   marriage 


with  Walter,  high  steward  of  Scot- 
land, descended  the  Stuarts,  ii.  231. 
Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  i.  302,  310. 

,  Marcus,  conspiracy  of,  i.   415, 
419;  death  of,  419. 
-,  Decimus,  i.  417. 


Buckingham,  Greorge  Villiers,  duke  of, 
ii.  397;  his  excursion  to  Spain,  397. 

Bulgarians  settle  near  the  Danube,  ii.  92. 

Bulf,  the  Golden,  ii.  182, 269. 

Buonarotti,  Michael  An^lo,  architect, 
sculptor,  painter,  i.  ^9;  ii.  320  et 
'^  >  genius  and  style,  321 ;  excel- 
lence of  his  chisel,  324;  edifices  of 
his  construction,  2S&. 

Burgundians,  the,  ii.  S9,  45. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  ii.  316. 

Cadigha,  wife  of  Mahomet,  ii.  50. 

Cadiz,  anciently  Gades,  i.  49. 

Cadmus  introduces  literature  into 
Greece,  i.  57. 

CoDcilius,  dramatic  poet,  i.  430. 

CaBsar,  C.  Julius,  speeches  of,  i.  399 ; 
the  triumvirate,  401  ;  defeats  the 
Helvetii,  404  ;  the  Germans,  Gauls, 
and  Britons,  404  ;  marches  into  Italy, 
407;  victor  at  Pharsalia  in  Mace- 
donia, 409;  dictator,  411;  defeats 
Scipio  and  Cato,4ll  ;  his  literary  and 
scientific  attainments,  412;  assassi- 
nated, 415 ;  Commentaries  of,  433. 
Vide  Rome. 

Cairns,  their  purpose,  i.  27. 

Caledonians,  the  ancient,  ii.  106. 

Calendar,  the  Roman,  i.  412. 

Caligula,  tyranny  of,  ii.  483. 

Calhsthenes,  i.  239. 

Calvin,  founder  of  the  Reformation  at 
Geneva,  ii.  298. 

Cambyses,  history,  i.  33,  115;  his  jus- 
tice, 121. 

Camilhis,  Marcus  Furius,  dictator,  i. 
345,  349. 

CamoOns,  Portujruese  poet,  ii.  492. 

Canaanites,  account  of  the,  i.  49. 

Canada  colonized  by  the  French,  ii.315. 

Canadian  red  Indians,  i.  64. 

Candia  taken  by  the  Turks,  ii.  459. 

Candidates  in  Rome,  i.  340. 


Canne,  Hannibal's  victory  at,  i.  373. 

Cantacuzenus,  John,  emperor  of  Greeoey 
ii.  207,  251. 

Canute,  king' of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
England,  li.  113 

Captivity  of  Israel,  i.  114. 

Capua,  city  of  Campania,  i.  352,  375. 

,  State  of,  i.  352. 

Caracalla,  emperor  of  Rome,  i.  595. 

Caractacus,  the  British  prince,  ii.  104. 

Carbo,  the  consul,  i.  390. 

Carcassonne,  treatment  of  the  city  of, 
ii.  175. 

Carloman,  Frank  princes  named,  iL  ^, 
61. 

Carolinas,  the,  settled  by  order  of 
Charles  II.,  it.  316. 

Carthage,  history  of,  i.  50,  357;  litert- 
ture,  359 ;  wars,  359 ;  colonies  in  Si- 
cily, 360,  364 ;  the  third  Panic  wir, 
382 ;  destruction  of  the  city,  383. 

Cary,  Lucius,  Viscount  Falkland,  iL 
406. 

Cassander,  wars  of,  i.  198,  303. 

Cassibelaunus,  king  of  the  Trinobantet, 
ii.  104. 

Cassini,  astronomer,  ii.  490. 

Cassiodorus,  secretary  of  Theodoric,  iL 
37,41. 

Cassius,  consul,  proposes  an  agrarian 
law,  i.  323. 

,  Caius,  conspires  against  Cssir, 

i.  415. 

Castes  known  in  ancient  Egypt,  i.  46. 

Catiline,  a  profligate  and  cruel  senator, 
i.  395 ;  his  conspiracy  with  Cethecyus 
and  Lentulus  defeated  by  Cicero,  OT. 

Cato,  the  censor,  i.  379, 432,  441. 

,  the  younger,  opinions  and  speech- 
es of,  i.  401. 

Catullus  and  Pompey  defeat  Lepidos, 
i.  396. 

Cecrops  lands  in  Attica,  i.  53,  54. 

Celcstinus,  pope,  ii.  130. 

Ceitro,  the,  i.  347. 

Celtic   nations,  ii.  26 ;    religion  of,  29, 

Censors,  Roman,  i.  341. 

Ceres  worshipped  at  Eleusis,  i.  68. 

Chajroneia,  battle  of,  i.  174. 

Chalcondilas,  ii.  251. 

ChaUijEa  or  Babylonia,  i.  32. 

Chaldopans  or  Chaldees,  priests  and  a^ 
tronomers,  i.  32. 

Charlemagne,  age  of,  i.  10;  rei(^,  con- 
quests, and  character  of,  ii.  70,  73. 

Charles  Martel,  victor  over  the  Sara* 
cens,  ii.  i\S. 


109. 


the  Wise,  king  of  France,  ii. 

VI.  of  France,  ii.  201  ,    mad- 
ness, 20.'^. 

VII.  of  France,  his    succffl 


aj^ainst  the  Enfrlish,  ii.  206  ;  his 
government,  207. 


INPCX. 
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Charles  VIII.  of  France  projects  the 
conquent  of  Naples,  ii.  214  ;  beiiei^es 
Rome,  *2\o ;  be  defeats  the  Spani&rai, 
Italians,  and  Germans,  21G;  returns 
to  France,  21G ;  his  deatli  and  suc- 
cessor, 217. 

■  IX.  of  France,  ii.  IT73. 

—  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  ii. 
173. 


I.,  state  of  England  on  his  ac« 
cession,  ii.  31X3;  his  dissensions  with 
the  parliament,  31K>;  peace  with 
France  and  Spain,  400;  he  interferes 
with  the  Scottish  church,  401 ;  civil 
war,  fields  of  Worcester  and  Edge- 
hill,  40G ;  he  is  defeated  at  Nasebjr, 
4U7 ;  a  prisoner  of  the  Scots,  he  is 
delivered  up  to  the  parliament,  407 ; 
Cromwell,  40G;  tlie  kind's  escape. 
404;  aAer  fruitless  negotiation  a[na 
an  imprisonment  in  Carisbrook  Cas- 
tle, he  is  tried  and  beheaded  at  White- 
hall, 401* ;  question  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, 40U. 

II.  acknowledged  kinff  in  Scot 


land  and  Ireland,  ii.  411 ;  defeated  at 
Worcester,  he  escapes  to  France, 
412;  his  restoration,  418  ;  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk,  42i) ;  war  with  France  and 
Holland,  423;  alliance  with  Holland 
snd  Sweden,  420 ;  domestic  adminis- 
tration, accusation  against  the  Jesu- 
its. 420 ;  dtmths  of  Lord  William  Rus- 
sell and  Algernon  Sidnej,  423;  tiie 
king's  death,  423. 

y.    of    Germany    and    Spain, 


birth  and  pretrnsions,  ii.  277  ;  visits 
Henry  V III.  in  England,  279;  his 
rictory  over  Soliman,  2H2;  at  Paris, 
arCJ;  peace  with  Henry,  2^;  de- 
feats tlie  protestants  in  the  battle  of 
Mulberg,  2^ ;  abdication  and  death, 
IfeC ;  great  events  of  his  rrign,  '{04. 
■  11    of  Spain,  ii.  403;    death, 


4f4. 


Canutson  of  Sweden,  ii.  21>r>. 
— —  X.,  king  of  Sweden,  reign  of, 
ii.  4o43. 

XII.,   king   of  Swed<*n.   i.    14; 


accession,  ii.  477 ;  lands  in  Zealand 
and  attacks  Copenhagen,  477;  defeats 
Petrr  tJie  Grrat  at  >'arva.  477;  be 
dethrones  Augustus,  king  of  Poland, 
476 ;  places  Stanislaus  I..erkzinski  on 
the  throne,  47rt ;  be  marches  into 
Russia,  471) ;  crosses  the  Ukraine, 
47!l ;  is  defeated  at  Pultnwa,  4T.i ;  his 
conduct  at  iSender,  4.^90;  prisoner  of 
the  Turks,  46\  ;  defends  Stralsund, 
4tSi;  invades  Norwav,  482;  is  killed 
at  Frederickschal,  itil. 

the  Dald,  ii.  t». 

the  Bold,   duke  of    Burgundy, 


Chaucer's  diplomatic  and  poetic  talenti. 
ii.  241». 

China,  its  early  civilization  and  its  in- 
stitutions, i.  13;  the  Tartar  emperors, 
ii.  338;  Chinese  emperors,  33S ;  the 
Mantchou  Tartars  reconquer  China, 
3^)8;  annals,  339;  calculation  of  eclip- 
ses, 339;  manners,  customs,  and  insti- 
tutions, 340 ;  Jesuit  missionaries,  34 1 ; 
astronomy,  341 ;  wntten  language, 
342;  medicine,  343;  gunpowder,  343; 
printing,  343;  painting,  343;  the 
wall,  345;  gardening,  345;  China- 
ware,  345;  laws,  346;  religion,  347; 
morals,  349;  traditions  and  supersti- 
tion, 352,  a')7. 

Chiron,  astronomical  data,  i.  71,  73. 

Chivalry,  institutions  of,  ii.  100,  IGd. 

ChoaroCs  I.  and  U.,  Parthian  or  Persiaa 
monarchs,  i.  4% ;  ii.  25. 

Christian  II.  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  ii.  295  ;  deposed, 290. 

IV.  of  Denmark,  ii.  457. 

Christianity  established  in  the  Roman 
empire,  li.  1,  12. 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  abdicalkm, 
ii.  455  ;  death  of,  456. 

Chronicle  of  Paros,  antiquity  of  this 
Arundelian  marble,  i.  53. 

Chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  i.  14 ; 
of  Greece,  53;  Sir  I.  Newton's,  76. 

Church,  the  Christian,  ii.  3 ;  the  Greek, 
tk5. 

Cicero  saves  Rome  from  the  ambition  of 
Catiline,  i.  398;  exile,  403. 

,  writings  of,  i.  Jt^,  439;  his  ra- 

rious  opinions,  06, 102,  105,  155,  333, 
:M),  403, 414. 

Cid,  Don  Rx>driguei  or  the,  ii.  126 

Cimabue,  the  painter,  ii.  319. 

Cimhri,  imip'.ionof  the,  i.  390;  of  Den- 
mark, ii.  27. 

Cimon,  Athenian,  his  victories,  i.  139; 
banishment,  141 ;  death,  141. 

Cincinnatus,  L.  Quintius,  i.  32S ;  dictn^ 
tor,  :tf9,  441. 

Cinna,  the  consul,  i.  393. 

Clarendon,  I»rd,  history  and  charaett. 
of,  ii.  420  ;  history  by,  500.       

Claudius  Nero,  Roman  consul,  i.  377. 

,  reign  and  conqoeftofBritaiai|, 
i.  4.*^. 

Clearchus,  Lacedvmoman  captain,  L 
157. 

Cleisthenes,  Athenian,  i.  111. 

Clement  IV..  Pope,  ii.  173. 

V  , ,  u.  I7!» 

VII.. 


ambition  and  death  of,  u.  213 
ChatiUoo,  death  of  Raymood  de,  ii.  150 


11. 


*^  ;  hts  qner- 
rel  with  Henrv  VII.  fatal  to  papal 
supremacy  in  l!ngland,  300,  301. 

Cleomenes,  i.  Ill  ;  restores  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  1. 2UC^. 

Cleopatra,  reigns  in  Egypt,  i.  409 ;  eep 
tivates  Mark  Antooj,  419;  denlk. 
421. 
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Clermont,  council  of,  ii.  154. 

Claudius  causes  the  exile  of  Cicero,  i. 
402. 

Clovis,  kin^  of  the  Franks,  ii.  36,  57 

Clusium,  siege  of,  i.  347. 

Codrus.  oracle  respectinff,  i.  80;  his 
self-aevotion  to  nave  Athens,  98. 

Coins,  invention  and  use  of,  i.  28. 

Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  ii.  457, 
462. 

Colchis,  i.  70. 

Cole,  Dr.,  anecdote,  ii.  203. 

Coli^i,  expedition  of,  defeated  by  the 
Portuguese  in  Brazil,  ii.  315;  chief 
of  the  rlujfuenots,  374  ;  his  death,  375. 

Columbus  discovers  America,  ii.  304 ; 
his  voyafifes,  305. 

Comedy,  the  Grecian,  i.  244,  249 ;  tlie 
Roman,  430;  English,  ii.  496; 
French,  498. 

Commerce  of  the  Tjrians,  i.  51 ;  of 
Greece,  223;  of  the  Carthaginians, 
358,  365 ;  the  Levant  trade,  Venice 
and  Genoa,  ii.  166;  with  India,  by 
the  ancients,  1^34  ;  of  tbe  English 
with  India,  337;  progress  of  Euro 
an,  and  of  English  commerce, 
et  seq. 

Commodus,  the  emperor,  ii.  501. 

Cond6,  the  prince  of,  ii.  373. 

,  campaigns  of  the   great  prince 
uf,  ii.  454  et  seq. 

Conon,  the  Atlienian,  i.  159. 

Conrad,  king,  poisoned,  ii.  173. 

Conradin,  king,  ii.  174. 

Constans,  emperor  of  the  Western  em- 
pire of  Rome,  i.  5IG. 

Constanline  the  Great,  reign, i.  508;  he 
maintains  Christianity,  508,  509;  ii. 
7;  Ills  wars,  i.  509;  death  of  Crispus 
and  Fausla,  50!> ;  embellishment  of 
Byzantium,  which  he  selects  as  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  empire  {sec  Coii- 
8tai;tinople),  510;  his  magnificence, 
510. 

Copronymus,  the  emperor, 

ii.  82. 

Constantius,  the  emperor,  dies  in  Brit- 
ain, i.  50ti. 

— ,   son    of    Constantine    the 

Great,  i.  51G. 

Constantinople ; — the  city  of  Byzantium 
established  by  Constantine  the  Great 
as  the  seat  of  the  empire,  i.  510  ;  ex- 
tent of  ihe  new  capital,  510  ;  the  sons 
of  Theodosiua  share  his  dominions, 
Arcadius  empt-ror  of  the  Kast  reigns 
in  Constantinople,  and  Honorius  in 
Rome,  ii.  \'^]  ijjva.sion  of  the  Kaslrrn 
empire  by  t*.^  lliins,  1!J;  power  and 
splendor  of  the  lioman  emperors  re- 
newed undtr  Justinian,  2*.^;  factions 
of  Uie  green,  blue,  and  red,  23;  Jus- 
tin, 25;  Heraclius,  26;  the  Eastern 
capital  is  defended  against  the  inva- 


sion of  Saracens  and  Tarki,  99 
frightful  history  W  its  emperors,  H8 
the  patriarchs  of  the  Grt-ek  charch, 
95 ;  Constantine  Porpbyrogvoitiis, 
Nicephorus  Fhocas,  and  Mic&el  Pa- 
phlagonatust,  153;  Alexius  ComDe- 
nus,  and  Anna  l^mnena,  155 ;  tbe 
city  taken  by  Baldwin  and  tbe  cru- 
saders,  161 ;  Michael  Paleokma 
retakes  it,  173 ;  Uken  by  the  Turks, 
extinction  of  the  Greek  empire,  210. 

Consuls  of  Rome,  i.  309  et  seq. 

Conti,  the  prince  ofy  ii.  455. 

Copiemicus,  astronomy  of,  ii.  488. 

Cordova,  kingdom  of,  in  Spain,  ti.  98. 

Corintli,  its  wars,  i.  145;  siege  of,  aad 
destroyed  by  the  Romans,  496. 

Coriolanus,  C^ius  Marcius,  i.  321  ctssf. 

Corneille  and  Racine,  ii.  496. 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio,  i.  385. 

Corrcggio,  painter,  ii.  322. 

Cortez,  conquest  of  Mexico  by,  ii.  304, 
309. 

Councils  and  Synods,  Christian,  ii.  5. 

Courtenay,  Peter  de,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, ii.  173. 

Covenant,  national,  of  Scotland,  ii.  401. 

Cowley  and  Spenser,  poems  of,  ii.  496. 

Cranaus,  king  of  Athens,  i.  54. 

Crassus,  Roman  genera],  i.  392;  a  tri- 
umvir, 400;  slain  by  the  Parthians, 
405. 

Cratippus,  philosophy  of,  i.  438. 

Creon,  king,  war  against  Adrastus,  i.TS. 

Cresilas,  sculptor  of  tiie  Gladiator,  i. 
230. 

Cresphonles,  return  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, i.  80. 

Cressy,  battle  of,  ii.  107. 

Crccsus,  king,  i.  115;  subdues  Asia 
Minor,  127. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  ii.  400;  seizes  the 
king',  407  ;  meditates  the  destruction 
of  both  kincr  and  parliament,  4(»^ ; 
succeeds  Fairfax  in  command  of  the 
army,  412  ;  war  with  the  Dutch.  412; 
dissolution  of  parliament,  413  ;  nomi- 
nated Lord  Protector,  makes  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  414;  he  affects  tbe 
crown, conversation  witli  Whitclocke, 
415  ;   his  death,  417. 

Crustuminium,  Italian  town,  i.  286, 
2<)9. 

Ctesiphon,  trial  of,  dt.  eorond,  i.  106. 

Cuba,  the  island  of.  ii.  305,  308. 

Curius,  M,,  defeats  Pyrrhus.  i.  441. 

Cuzco,  a  Peruvian  city,ii.  312. 

Cyaxares  destroys  Nineveh,  i.  114. 

Cybele,  temple  nt  Sardis,  i.  128. 

Cynic  philosophy  of  Antisthenes,  i,  3G9l 

Cynoscephaltp,  battle  of,  i.  211. 

Cyprus  reduced  by  Athens,  i.  141. 

Daniel,  prophecies  of,  i.  200. 
Dante  Alighieri,  u.  348 
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119. 


the  Mode,  Km  of  Cjaxiret,  i. 

-,  •on  of  Hjitatpet,  i.  11G;  pro- 
ject of  ■ubjugatin^  Greece,  \2d. 

>,  CodofDAnnus,  reign  of,  i.  17G ; 


invasion  of  Alexander,   180;  death, 
1-8. 

Nothni,  i.151. 

Ochut,  reiffn  of,  i.  1G8;  poison- 

ed,  17(i. 

Darnlejr,  Henry,  Lord,  marriage  with 
Mary  queen  of  Scota,  ii.  ^So;  hia 
murder,  38G. 

Dalit,  army  of,  i.  129. 

David  1.,  kinff  of  Scotland,  ii.  189. 

Decemviri,  Roman,  i.   327,  330  el  seq, 

Deciuj,  aelfdevotion  of,  i.  3r>3. 

Dejoces  elected  kinv  by  the  Medea,  i. 
21,  114. 

Delhi,  seat  of  the  Mahometan  empire 
in  India,  ii.  335. 

Delphi,  oracle  of  Apollo,  i.  G4  ;  attack- 
ed, 134. 

Delu^,  interval  between  the  creation 
and  the,  i.  15 ;  of  Ogygea,  53 ;  of  Deu- 
calion, 55. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  i.  203  ;   ii.  4. 

— ^^—  Poliorcetes,  wars  of,  i.  205. 
,  son  of  Antiji^nus,  i.  108. 

— — — ,  son  of  Philip  II.,  i.  378. 

Democritua,  pliilosopher,  i.  2(i5. 

Demosthenes,  the  orator,  i.  171 ;  the 
Philippics,  173,  175;  danger,  179; 
death  of,  202. 

,  death  of  this  commander, 
i.  15I>. 

Denmark,  the  Scandinavians  and  Cim- 
brt,  ii.  2ii ;  Odin  or  Si^^ga,  27  ;  Sciold, 
27 ;  Harold  founds  Jomsburg  in  Po- 
merania,  31;  Uegner  Lodbrog,  32; 
D«ni»h  and  .N'orman  kin|rs  and  chief- 
tains, IfO  ;  th**  Danrs  •rttie  in  France, 
91;  (Hho  iIk»  (irral,  1(10;  Sweyn 
adds  Ln;;rUnd  to  his  dominions,  112; 
Canute  the  Great.  113;  liardiknute  i 
aucceeda  him  in  l>enmark,  113;  the 
Danish  invajiions  of  Ireland,  141  ;  tJie 
proiesUnt  faith  estabhahed,  304. 

Dennot  Mac  Murroch,  king  of  Leinster, 
it.  141. 

Descartes,  svstem  of,  ii.  4*7. 

Deucahon,  deluge  of,  i.  55. 

Dictator,  executive  dignity  at  Rome,i. 
313. 

D)^mscliid  fmnds  Persrpolis.  ii.354. 

Didier,  king  of  the  l^ombards,  ii.  72. 

Diocletian,  apiendid  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror, i.  ri4i7  ;  he  rrsignn  the  purple,  008. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  254>. 

Diogenes,  tlie  cynic,  i.  2G9. 

Dion,  hfeof,  i.  :V>2. 

Dion  Cassius,  historian,  i.  504. 

Dionysius,  king  of  Syracuse,  i.  300; 
varied  foftunea  of  the  younger  Dio- 
nysins,  361,368. 


DionjTtins  of  Haliciniuras,  i.  257,  330 

Dodona,  oracle  of  i.  G4. 

Domitian,  the  twelflh  of  the  C«Mn,  t 

detestable  emperor,  i.  494. 
Doomsday  book,  the,  ii.  134. 
Dorians,  the  coloniea  of,  i.  81  et  M7. 
Doric  dialect,  the,  1.  86. 
Draco,  laws  of,  i.  22,99. 
Drama,  the    Greek,  i.  244;    Tbesnis, 

244;   Aristophanes,  244;  Menander, 

245;    iCachylus,  246;    the    Roman, 

425;     Cnnius,   429;     Plautos,   489; 

Terence,  43§. 
Druids,  vast  temples  and  hnge  altars  of 

these  Celtic   priesta,  ii.  £;    human 

aacrifices,  33. 
Drusus,  Livius,  i.  301. 
Dryden,  poetry  of,  ii.  495. 
Dudley,   Robert,  earl  of  Leicesler,  U 

3^<2 ;  death,  392. 
Dunbar,  Charles  II.  defeated  at,  ii.  412. 
Dunstan,  account  of  St.,  ii.  112. 
Durer,  Albert,  painter  and  engraver,  iL 

32G. 

Earthquakes  at  Sparta,  i.  143. 

Edda  of  the  Scandinaviana,  the,  ii.  98, 

29,355. 
Edgar  Atheling  and  I^Iargaret,  ii.  113, 

114. 
Edmund  Ironside,  his  treaty  with  Ca- 
nute, ii.   112;    his  death,   113;    hia 

sons,  113. 
Edred,  l':dwy,  Edgar,  and  Edward  the 

Martyr,  ii   112. 
Edward  1.  of  England,  U.  180;  death  of , 

194. 
II.  of  England,  ii.  194 ;  depoe- 

ed,  196 

HI  ,  ii.  19i>;    invades  France, 


197  ;  deaUi  and  character,  200. 

the  Black  Prince,  achjevenentfl 


of,  ii.  1!I7  ;  death,  200. 

IV.,  ii.225r/#e9. 

V.  murdered  in  the  Tower,  iL 


227. 


VI  .  ii  3112. 


Egbert,  sole  Saxon  Monarch,  unites  the 
Heptarchy,  ii.  UI7. 

Egypt,  Its  early  history,  i.  18,  34 ;  ita 
niooarrhy,  priests,  and  judicature, 
IWt ;  Its  penal  laws,  '{7 ;  customs,  37, 
3-,  41;  religion,  43,  46;  cliaracter, 
47 ;  flourishing  sUte  under  Ptolemy 
Soter,  llW. 

Egyptians,  the  early  civilixation  of,  i.  34> 

Eleatic  sect  *ff  philosnphv,  i  2G5. 

Klrazar,  hiffhpnest  in  Jerusalem,  ii.  4. 

Elru«i«,  the  Kirusinian  mysteries,  1.  68. 

Eliiabrih.  queen,  estabhsiies  the    prot- 
rsUnt  faith,    li.  2ilCI ;    her  minislers, 
:trri ;  policy  with  regard  to  Scotland. 
3<4 ;    treatment  of  Mary   queen    01 
Seou,309. 

Eoibalminf  in  Egypt,  i.  37, 41. 
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Emiliuf ,  defeated  and  tlain,  i.  374. 

Empirep,  the  predominant,  i.  7;  Ai- 
fyria,  17;  Persia,  113;  Macedon, 
177.     Vide  Rome. 

England — the  Britons  invaded  by  CiB- 
sar,  ii.  1U3;  by  Claudius,  104  ;  Sue* 
tonius  Paulinus,  1)4 ;  Boadicea,  104  ; 
they  sue  to  the  Romans  for  aid 
against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  105 ;  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  106;  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  IOC;  kingdom  of  Kent,  107; 
Christitnity  established,  107 ;  North- 
umberland, Mercia,  Essex,  Wessex, 
Sussex,  107;  king  Egbert,  107;  in- 
vasions by  Danes  and  Normans,  108; 
wars  of  Alfred  the  Great,  109 ;  the 
Danes  embrace  Christianity,  109; 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  109 ;  the 
Saxon  institutions,  110;  writings  of 
Alfred,  111;  his  Saxon  successors, 
112;  Sweyn  of  Denmark  conquers 
the  kingdom,  11'2;  king  Canute,  112; 
Edgar  Athelin^,  113;  Harold  and 
Hardiknute,  113;  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  Earl  Godwin,  114;  Har- 
old, the  son  of  Godwin,  is  vanquished 
by  William  of  Normandy,  116;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  government,  laws,  and 
manners,  117,  121  ;  reign  of  the  Nor- 
man conqueror,  131,  134 ;  William 
Rufus,  134;  Henry  I.,  king,  135; 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  returning 
from  Palestine,  is  imprisoned,  135; 
charter  by  king  Henry,  135;  his 
character,  136;  king  Stephen's  usur- 
pation, 137;  the  empress  Matilda, 
137;  Henry  II.  quarrels  with  Thom- 
as ^  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 13;?,  140;  conquest  of  Ireland, 
141;  the  fair  Rosamond,  142;  the 
princes  Henry,  (Jeoffrey,  and  Rich- 
ard are  rebellious,  142  ;  penance  done 
by  Henry  II.,  143 ;  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion,  144;  the  Crusades,  144,  154, 
ICA  ;  John,  an  usurper  and  tyrant, 
145 ;  submits  to  the  lefjale  Pandolf, 
147 ;  he  si^ns  Magna  Charta,  14ri ; 
its  provisions,  14d,  140 ;  power  of  the 
iSorman  barons,  146;  the  firaban  on 
or  Flemish  mercenaries,  150;  inva- 
sion of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  150;  ac- 
cession of  Henry  III.,  151  ;  the  Cru- 
sades, 154,  1<>4  ;  effects  of  these  dis- 
tant expeditions,  1G4  ;  orijjin  of 
{);irlianienl,  177;  conquest  of  Wales 
)y  ICdward  I.,  1>7;  he  invades  Scot- 
land, 188;  Wallace  beheaded,  IlKJ ; 
Kdward  II.,  VM  ;  the  Spenscrs,  1?)5; 
Mortimer  and  Isabella,  li>5  ;  rjlorious 
rei<rn  of  Kdward  HI.,  I'.M) ;  Cressy, 
Edward  the  Black  Piince,  11'7; 
queen  Philippa  captures  David,  king 
of  Scotland,  11)8;  battle  of  Poic- 
Uers,  191);  king  Richard  II.,  201; 
usurpation  of  Henry  IV.,  202;  Hen- 


I  TV  V.  winf  the  battle  of  Afpmootat, 
204',  he  it  succeeded  by  Hen- 
ry VI.  at  king  of  England  aa4 
France,  205;  the  war  in  France  con- 
ducted by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  206; 
misfortunes  of  Henry  V1.,S23;  sac- 
cession  of  the  house  of  York,  227 ; 
battle  of  Boswortli.field,  228;  Henry 
VII.  and  the  house  of  Tudor,  228; 
Perkin  Warbeck,  229;  reign  of  Hen 
ry  Vlll.,  278,  26A  ;  the  Refonnalion, 
290  et  seq.,  299,  303;  Wolsey,  2?.i, 
300 ;  abolition  of  monasteries,  301 ; 
cruelties    of    Henry    VIII.     to   kit 

2ueens,  302;  deatn  of  Lady  Jane 
irey,  302;  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
302;  Mary  I.,  308;  persecutions, 
303;  Elizabeth,  303;  the  Armada 
defeated  370;  reign  of  Elizabeth,  362^ 
394 ;  James  VI.  crowned  king  of 
Scotland,  389 ;  becomes  James  1.  of 
England,  395;  reign  of  Charles  1., 
399,  410;  the  Irish  rebellion,  404; 
the  Commonwealth  under  Oliver 
Cromwell,  411,  417;  Richard  Crom- 
well, 417;  the  restoration  of  Charles 
ii.,  418 ;  James  II.,  abdication  of, 
426 ;  WiUiam  and  Mary,  427 ;  the 
Revolution,  427;  the  English  consti- 
tution, 428,  442;  William  111.,  his 
campaigns  against  Louis  XIV.,  460; 
queen  Anne,  4G4  ;  Marlborough,  4G4. 

England,  New,  state  of  North  America, 
n.  3IC. 

Engraving  invented  by  a  goldwnith  of 
Florence,  ii.  3^. 

Enjijuien,  count  D',  ii.  283. 

Ennius,  poems  of,  i.  429. 

Epaininondas,  victories  of,  i.  1G2,  1G7. 

Epernon,  duke  of,  ii.  443. 

Ephesus,  city  of  Ionia,  i.  81. 

Ephori,  the,  at  Sparta,  i.  07. 

Epicurus,  philosophy  of,  i.  279,  441. 

Epigonoi,  war  of  the,  i.  70. 
:  Epochs,  leading  historical,  i.  3. 

Equinoxes,  precession  of  the,  elucidate 
chronology,  i.  75. 

Equites,  or  Roman  knights,  i.  287. 

Erasmus,  i.  21>3. 

Erechtheus,  or  Erichthonius,  i.  G8. 

Erythraean  Sea,  the,  i.  117. 

Esarhdddon,  king,  i.  114. 

Essex,  earl  of,  his  favor  with  queen 
ElizabtUh,  ii.  31^2;  beheaded  in  the 
1  ower,  31»3. 

Ethelred  dethroned  by  Sweyn  of  Den- 
mark, ii.  112. 

Eteocles,  war  with  Polyniccs  and 
Adrastus,  i.  74,  75. 

Ethiopians  conquor  Egypt,  i.  18. 

Etruscans,  or  Etrurians,  i.  225,  227, 282 
€t  seq.^  347. 

EubcDa,  war  in  the  island  of,  i.  152. 

Eudes,  king  of  France,  i.  91. 

Eudoxia  empress  of  Arcadiut,  ii.  16 
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Kiuvne,  prince,  ii.  464;    at  Blenheim, 

ilxii 
Eamenetf  talent  and  merit  of,  i.  197. 
Euric,  the  Viti^thic  conqueror,  ii.  20. 
,  or  Eraricus,  his  laws  girea  to 

Die  Visi^lhfl,  ii.  43. 
Eurybyadea,  Spartan  commander,  i.  135. 
Euryslhcnet  and  Procles,  i.  dO,  64. 
Eurytiheua,  i.  7rt. 
Eotropius,    minifter  of  Arcadiut   and 

Honoriua,  ii.  13. 

Fabiuj  Maximal,  prudence  of,  i.  375. 

Pictor,  historian,  i.  307. 

Fabulous  agt's,  i.  V7. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomaa,  general  of  the  par' 

liam(*nlary  forces,  ii.  4(17. 
Ferdinand  1.,  emperor  of  Germany,  ii. 

II.,    emperor   of  Germany, 

def(*atj  the  elector  palatine,  king  of 
Bohemia,  at  Prague,  the  thirty  years* 
war,  ii.  4'A  ;  death  of,  452. 

— ^— ^—  III.,  of  Germany,  ii.  452. 

>,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe* 


mia,  ii.  thi^^  2!?5;     succeeds   to  the 
empire  of  Germany,  2d7. 

of    Arragnn,   and    Isabella, 


ii.  215 ;  state  of  Spain  on  their  acces- 
sion, 318;  gain  possession  of  an  em* 
pire  in  America,  3(M,  313. 

Ferrara,  duke  of,  ii.  2r*U. 

Fine  arts,  their  affinity,  i.  224  ',  superi- 
ority of  Greece  acknowledged  by 
Koiiie,  i^Ti. 

Fire-worship,  i.  121. 

Flamininus,  T.  Quioctias,  conquers 
Greece,  i.  211. 

Floddi.n.  the  field  of,  u.  237. 

Floridas,  the,  ii.  31G. 

Fohi,  ii.  354. 

Formosiiii,  pope,  ii.  O'J,  101. 

France — ilu*  (JauU  attack  Rome,  i.  347, 
rVl-«.  34'.> ;  they  an*  conquered  by  C. 
J.  Cirsar,  4(H ;  customs  and  reli;fion, 
ii.  'M,  til  ;  njje  r»f  (*|f)Vi9  and  the 
Frank  nion'»rch<,3«»,  4(1 ;  Frank  laws, 
45;  the  Fnnk  monarchy,  .'»«»,  tJH; 
Fharamond.  ^A\ ;  the  .Nfemringian 
ra«f,r>4>;  ('I«»Ti<  embraces  C'hnstian- 
ity,  57 ;  division  of  the  monarchy, 
l)ajf«»!xTl,  Spnliert,  ('lf»tiii  II..  and 
Iht*  .Miynni  of  the  Palace,  .V;  Pepin 
d'lIrriaUl,  5-;  tMiarlt>s  .Marlel,  5h  ; 
Chiitwr:'',  5"*;  Saracens  destroyed, 
r>!i;  kms  Pepm.  5'> .  CNrlomin,  .V» ; 
Frank  cu*tf»m«.  .V.J ;  iJii»  (^arlortn- 
ffian  dynasty,  <*»<);  tlie  Champ  de 
31  .Its,  r.l  ;  IVpin  succeeded  by 
Charlemifne,  7u ;  manners,  01; 
Saiic  laws,  G2 ;  system  of  cli- 
enteia  and  pstrons,  l'»4  ;  the  fen- 
dnl  syst<'iii,  l^l.  l>  • ;  conquests  of 
CUariemaifne,  7n  ;  crowned  emperor 
of  the  West,  73;    Louis  le   LMbon- 


naire.  74,  88 ;  mannen  of  the  age  of 
Charlemagne,  78 ;  customs,  80 ;  Lou- 
is, king  of  Bavaria,  r^,  (NJ ;  Charlea 
le  Chauve,  d7  ;  hereditary  peers,  89; 
their  castles,  89 ;  Norman  invasions, 
89 ;  Charles  le  Gros,  90,  Hi) ;  Eudes 
or  Odo,  91  ;  the  dukes  of  NormandjTf 
112,113;  William's  conquest  of  Eng. 
land.  111);  duke  Robert,  his  eldest 
son,  132,  135;  lluffh  Capet  founds  a 
new  dynasty,  122;  the  good  king 
Robert,  P^i';  Philippe  the  First  ex- 
communicated, 123;  interests  of  Ar- 
thur of  Brittany  aided  by  Philippe 
Auguste,  who  invades  England,  143, 
14(1;  the  Fn*nch  crusaders  under 
Louis  VII.,  l.'>9;  reigns  of  Philippe 
le  Bel  and  Philippe  le  Lmg,  1/7; 
the  Knights  Templars  persecuted, 
17.»;  battle  of  Cn'usy,  king  Charles 
le  B«*l.  IIC;  king  J«>hn  uken  by 
the  Black  Prince  at  Poicliers,  191^; 
this  king's  good  faiih,  191);  Charles 
le  Sage.  19!»;  Charles  VI.,  203; 
Henry  \'.  of  Kntfland  is  declared 
regent  at  Paris,  2iV>;  Charles  VII. 
recovers  his  kingdom  by  tiie  aid  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  20i> ;  the  dukes  of  Brit- 
tany and  Burgundy,  213 :  Louis  XI., 
tyrannical  reign  of,  213 ;  Charles 
VIII.  marches  into  Italy  and  takes 
Naples,  215;  his  return  to  France, 
215;  rei^n  ofI^uisXII.,220;  Fran- 
cis I.,  243,  IM  ;  Henry  II.,  302: 
Francis  II.  espouses  Mary  aueen  of 
Scots,  373;  civil  wars,  the  dukes  of 
Guise,  irr.l',  Charles  IX.,  3rj;  mas- 
sacre  of  tlie  Huguenots,  375 ;  Henry 
III.  37(»;  assassinated,  377;  Henri 
le  Grand.  377  ;  his  death,  3*^1  ;  l»uis 
XIII.,  412;  Riclielieu,  443;  reign 
of  L>uiB  XiV.,  4-'».J ;  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  4(»2 ;  death  of 
lx>uis,  4(W  ;  the  constitution  of  the 
ancient  monarchy,  4G9;  poets  of 
France,  4*M. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  ii  277  ;  interview 
with  Henry  VIII.,  279;  uken  pris- 
oner  bv  Charles  V.,  2^1  ;  league  with 
8<»liman,  iWi. 

II.  of  France,  ii.  372. 

Franks,  i.  10  ;  cruelty  exercised  againsi 
llie,  'iiYJ  ;  their  p«»wrr,  ii.  4.5. 

Frederic,  duke  of  ."^axony,  rejrcts  tlie 
empire  of  (termany,  li  27";  lakea 
prnK»nrr  by  Charl«*s  V.  in  the  battle 
of    .MuUwrg,    *2ri\;     anecdote.    IWO. 

rn»tecti"n  to  Luther,  21^2  ;  Frederki 
I  ,  emjwror  of  (iermanr,  151. 
Fronde,  tlie,  faction  in  France,  li.  454. 
Furrx>    Caudtntr,    Roman   disgrace,  e 
Uie,  i.  35.J. 


Gainas,  the  Goth,  ii.  14. 
Galba,  empeior,  i.  4dd. 


Gtleriiu,  i.  507;  rulei  in  conjunclkn 

with  Conitaoliiu,  508. 
Gtliloo,  diiBDveciea  aad   ■jslcm  of,  il. 

Giklloi,  nephew  orConBUuntine,  beheaA- 

Gsma,  Vuco  de,  Toyige  of,  ii.  492. 

Games,  publio,  of  Gitece,  i.  (55,  a37. 

Ouiendi,  principIpB  of,  ij.  4dT. 

Gsura,  ciuloiiu  of  Uic,  i.  Vi ;    their 
ruplioDi    iDlo    lUilj, '  347;     cupl 
Rome,   348;    new   witr,  319;    ihelr 
iDd  Iawi,ii.(Kl,&l;  lupar* 

orthaVndabinAflfa^ 


u.n. 


liii  KW 


._  .,r  oTllie, 

U.176. 
Xlranolua,  Romu  biboM,  i.  3U,  331. 
tl«ueiio  MlabtwhM  tbe  Vudal  piMrer 

in  AOiM,  ii.  IH. 
GmIoo  am,  tlia.'iL  33S. 
OMfiajF  of  Moammt^  U.  160,  IMS. 
Gaotge,  eletibir  of  Hanof  er,  liriniiim  ■ 

kiuf  of  EiuUnd,  iL  408. 
flaMvu,  in  Junenoa,  wIwb  Mtiled,  ii. 


OwnMny ,  gorwmd  by  tba  d 
of  OuHeiB*gat,  ii.  86,  W;  empnen 
L«wii  udClurln  tlia  BaU, 74,88; 


CiHirad,    Henrv    lll./iucdeed,    lOl! 
lOSi    OLbo    III.,    123;   quarrel    be- 


caled,127i  Rodolph, 

dukeofSuahi«,glainbj  Godfrey,  1'.^: 
Conrad.  Henry  V.,  aad  Frederick 
BarbaroMS,  VH);  Henry  VI.  ^ni 
llie  kiagdom  of  Naplea  and  Sicily, 
130;  reigo  of  iiia  ion  Frederick  if., 
151;  inlerregnum.  152;  riae  of  tlie 
houao  of  Hapaburgh,  176;  Rodolph, 
17U;  Henry  VII.  cUima  doninion 
over  Italy,  183;  Levi)  of  Bararia, 
1B2;  Charle*  IV.,  l&i;  Ihe  German 
pmpire  and  Spinliib  monarehy  under 
Cbnrlea  V.,  27(3,.  290;  tbe  thirty 
year.'  war.  4.'W,  453. 

Onoalica,  the,  ii.  S, 

Ood*,  heathen,  Egyptian,  Crrek,  and 

Godfrey  of  Bnuillon,  kinfforjenualem, 

ii.  liH,  1&4  tt  ftq. 
Oondebald,  expedition  of  tlie  Borgun- 

dian  prince,  i.  39, 57. 
QosaalTO  of  ColdoTa,  the  general  of 


Ferdinand,   eipela    Cbailea    VIIL'* 
armr  from  Italy,  ii.2I(;. 
joaielin,  dcleuce  o(  Paha  by  hiahop,  tL 


leata  in  the    Romaa 

'aaion   of  d>e    Pels. 
ligin    of  the  Qrllie 

sod  Gothic  naUons,  27 ;    thnr  man- 
H'.'ra  aAer  Ux:  couqueat  of  lUJj,  37, 


Atfeni 


1.19. 

Gower*!  poMM,  iL  SEO. 
GfMolu,  aeditim  of  tbe,  L  3aS^  41 
GiMchna,  BftoipwniiM.  MM*  Il 


Granicus,  battle  of  the,  1.181. 
Graljan,  the  eniperoi,  li.  S, 
Greece,  fabuluui  and  early  times  of,  L 
7.  51,  IIS;   advanUgc  of   Uur  Am- 

Shyctianlc  council.  Si ;  aava^  tribs, 
I,  56;  ciriliiatioo,  57;  riiytboi(«y, 
60 1  |[anie*  and  conleata,  Ci ;  perlee- 
lion  of  the  Hellenic  languaj:*,  X; 
anliquitiei  and  lilerstiue,  Ud  ;  coo*- 
putallonorita  hi>lory,72;  naTiiralioa, 
and  naTiea,  73 ;  coli.nir.  in  A>ia  Hi 


ItS;  luory  and  ooDooBUlaat  drdiae, 
168;  liberty  OTertbrowD  by  king 
Philip,  ItiD,  176 ;  popular  cry  foe 
liberty  ou  tbe  death  of  Alexander, 
301 ;  republicB  of  Sparta  and  Allien*, 
314 ;  inSuence  of  ita  philosophy  and 
art!  upon  ita  conqueror  Rome.  212; 
agriculluie,  223 ;  commerce  not  en- 
couraged, 223;  architectare,  225; 
drama,  244,  251. 

Greece,  the  Gothic  inoasion  of,  ii.  13. 

Greek  and  Latin  churches,  tiieir  aep*- 
ralion,  ii.  95. 

Gregory  I L,  pope,  ii.  1S2. 

—  IV.,  pope,  11.87,98. 

—  v.,  pope,  ii.  123. 

—  Vll.,depo«d,ii.  139. 

—  IX,,  the  pope,  hia  • 


oatimoiin,  the  emperor  of  Uezico,  ii 
310,311. 

Gnebrea  of  Peraia,  i.  12J;  ii.  &t. 

Quelph*  and  Ghibellinea,  wan  of  Iba 
il.  151. 

Gualuhp,  king  of  Bactriana,  i.  181. 

GuitaTua  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden 
hia  wan  willi  Ferdinand  II,  of  Ger- 
many, ii.  431 ;  killed  al  LuticD,  4S1 

Guiae,  the  dukea  of,  ii.  3G9, 373. 
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Htmilcar  Dareas,  i.  371. 

Hannilial,  hit  alliance  with  Philip  II., 
i.2i0;  account  of  lht«  Carthaginian 
loader,  U-'>D ;  he  besirgca  S^aguntum, 
371;  characU'r  by  Livy,  371;  croaa- 
et  the  Alps,  373 ;  grains  numerous 
battles  in  Italy,  373;  approaches 
Rome,  374  ;  inditlt^s  at  Capua,  375; 
is  worsted  by  Fabius  Cunctator  and 
Claudius  Nero.  377;  is  routed  at  Za- 
ma  by  Scipio  Afrtcanus,  377. 

Hanno,  voyaj;e  of,  i.  35d. 

IJapsbur;(h,  Rod  >lph,  count  of,  elected 
emperor  of  (»erinany,  ii.  175. 

Haruiodius  and  Arislogiton,  i.  111. 

Haruun  Alrasoliid,  the  caliph,  ii.  57,  9S. 

Heirn,  the  fatr  Grecian,  ii.  7(i. 

Hellespont,  bridge  of  Xerxes  across  the, 
i.  131. 

HfloLii  of  Laconia,  slaves,  i  95. 

Helvetic  republic,  ii.  17U. 

Henry  1.,  kjng  of  England,  ii.  135. 

II.,  king  of  cingland,  ii.   13(j ; 


r.K). 


2il3. 


III.  of  England,  ii.  151,  184. 

IV.  of  England,  ii.  JAW;  death, 


Margaret  of  Anjou,  *J'2i;J  ;  ftpposed  by 
Richard,  duke  of  York,  ori«rin  of  the 
factions  of  the  While  and  Ited  lioaes, 
ail  ;  deff  at  of  M.^rgarel,  It^) ;  the 
king  impri««oned.  225  ;  his  queen  vie- 
tnrious,  2^'» ;  defeated  at  Towton, 
225  ;  Henry  detlironed.  22li ;  restor- 
ed by  the  carl  of  Warwick,  2\Ji* ; 
death  of  the  earl.  22ii ;  death  of 
prince  Edward,  227 ;  the  deposed 
king  is  murdered  by  Richard  of  Glou- 
cesu«r,  227. 

■  —  VII.  defeat.4  and  slays  king 
Richard  HI.,  li.  22^;  his  union  with 
tiie  heirt>s<  of  York,  and  his  wise 
government,  ^i"*. 

VI H    i»f  England,  the  affair  of 

(fuienne,  ii.  2Ut;  gives  his  sister 
Mary  m  marriagi*  tu  Eouis  .\II.  of 
France,  22.1;  lakeji  j»art  with  Charles 
v.,  27!^,  If.ijTUf  With  Erancii*,  and 
war  wtth  Char l«**,  2*1  ;  n'futation  of 
Euthi-r,  2KI;  alfoirs  of  religion,  3UU 
ei  setj 

II.  of  France,  ii.  2-4'..  372.      g5<; 

•        —  1 1 1.  <»f  France,  ii.  37t*i 

-  IV.  o{  France,  ii.  377;  gains 
the  battles  of  Arqurs  and  Ivry,  37?; 
peace  of  Vervins,  371K 

II  ,    etnpi*ror    of   (jermany,  ii. 


17t; 


IK] 


VII  ,  emperor  of  Germany,  ii. 


V.  of  England,  successful  wars 

in  France,  ii.  20 1,  2.».5. 

VI.  of  England,  ii.  2t)5  ;  marries 


Heptarchj,    or    Saxon    kingdoms   ia 

Britain,  ii.  10,  lOG. 
Ileracleidie,  return  of  the,  i.  72,  80,  85. 
ileraclius  reigns  at  Constantinople,  U. 

20. 
Heraclitus,  doctrines  of,  i-  2CG. 
Herculaneum,  paintings  in,  i.  233. 
Hercules,  history  of,  i.  TJ. 
,  son  of  Alexander,  i.  105;  death 

of,  204. 
Herod  the  tetrarch,  i.  402. 
Herodotus,  the  hii>tory  of,  i.  252. 
Heroes  and  demigods,  i.  3(). 
Hesiod,  poems  of7i-  50,  241. 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  i.  207. 
Hieroglyphics,  use  of,  i.  20,  2I>. 
Hilderic     dethroned     by    Gcliifier    tiM 

Vandal,  ii.  24. 
Hindoos,  account  of  the,  ii.  333,  335. 
Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  i.  110 

death, 111. 
Hippias   rules  at  Athens,  i.  Ill  ;    ex* 

pelled,  111  ;    repairs  to  Darius,  112, 

127. 
Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  ii.  305,308. 
Historians  of  Greece,  account  of  the,  L 

History,  Universal,  Ihe  author's  plan,  i. 

1  €l  teq. 
History  elucidated   by   tumuli,   cairns, 

stones,  or  columns,  i.  27. 
Holbein,  Hans,  paintings  of,  ii.  324. 
Homer,  his   p(*r  tec  lion   of  language,  L 

5'.),  ('i5 ;    |KH>in   ascribed   to,  70,  t£)8| 

240. 
Horace,  opinion  upon,  i.  435. 
Iloratii  and  Cuiratii,  mortal  contest  of 

Uie,  i.2;>4. 
Horatius  C«>cles,  heroism  of,  i.  311. 

,  Roman  consul,  i.  3tlH,  330. 

HutUrntots.    drawings    found    in    their 

caves,  i.  2t*. 
Hugui-not*  perseeuti»d  by  Ixuis  XIV., 

\\u'\t  churches  de»trr»yed,  ii.  402. 
Hungarians,  their  wars,  ii.  1(M). 
Hunn.  Uie,  invad"  the  Roman  Empire 

u.  13;  undrr  Atlili,  H. 
Huss,  John,  II.  \y<.\,  2^K). 

James  I.  of  Scotland,  his  education 
while  drtainrd  a  prisoner  in  England, 
ii.2It2;  murdered  in  a  convent  near 
Perth,  2.CI  his  rM--m  of  "  Chriil 
Kifkofthr  Grrrn.    2:rf». 

II.  stabs  William,  earl  of  Dnti^ 

las,  11.   234  ;    killed   st   tJio  siege  of 
Roxburgh  by  the  bursting  of  a  can 
non,  2^l.>. 

III.,  his  quirrels  with  his  nobles^ 


ii.  *£X>,  \\\*  death  wticn  flying  from 
\n%  »,»n.  *ZX\. 

IV  .  II    2rC;  killed  in  the  battk 


——  of  Transtamare  usurM  the  king* 
domuTCasUle,  u.  217. 

TOL.  II.  65 


of  Fl.HMru.2C. 

V  ,  king  of  .S^cUnd  defeated  hf 

ths  En^ltah,  u.  2MU. 
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James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  389 ;  tucceeds  to  the  crown 
of  England,  395;  gunpowder  trea- 
son, 3%. 

II.  of  England,  ii.  423 ',  flight  to 

France,  426. 

Janus,  temple  at  Rome,  i.  294 ;  tem- 
ple closed  in  time  of  peace,  371, 
492. 

Japan  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  ii. 
350 ;  empire  of,  ^,  351. 

Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  69,  71. 

Iceland,  account  of  the  writers  of,  ii. 
28,  31. 

Icilius,  tribune  of  the  Roman  people,  i. 
329,336. 

Idolatry,  its  possible  origin,  i.  29. 

Jehan  Shah,  father  of  Aarengzebe,  ii. 
335. 

Jehoiakim,  king,  i.  114. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  ii.  184. 

Jerusalem,  conquest  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, i.  115:  it  is  l)e8ieged  by  the 
Romans,  492;  city  and  temple  de- 
stroyed by  Titus,  492;  it  is  rebuilt 
under  the  name  of  iElia  Capitolina, 
497 ;  the  modern  town  is  taken  by 
Abubeker,  the  caliph,  ii.  54 ;  the 
Crusades  under  Richard  CcBur  de 
Lion  and  Godfrey,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
144,  154;  the  city  taken  by  the 
Christians,  158. 

Jews,  their  early  history,  i.  4. 

Jewish  laws,  i.  22,  23. 

Iliad,  supposition  respecting  the,  i.  G2. 

Inachus,  i.  4!). 

India,  or  Hindostan,  historical  notice  of, 
ii.3^U^;  Darius  Ilvstaspes,  i.  117;  ii. 
333 ;  Alexander  the  Great,  334  ;  au- 
tJiority  of  Seleucus  in  India,  334  ;  its 
commerce  possessed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 334 ;  the  Mahometan  invaders, 
335;  the  Mogul  empire,  335;  Au- 
rengzebe,  3^V» ;  Tamerlane,  330 ;  the 
Gentoos  or  Hinduos,  'XM't ;  religion  of 
Brama,  330;  castes,  330;  customs, 
337;  commerce  of  the  ancients  with, 
334. 

,  English  empire  in,  established  by 
tlie  East  India  Company  of  Mer- 
chants, ii.  337. 

Indus,  the  river,  ii.  330. 

Inheritance  and  division   of  estates,  i. 
24. 

Innocent  II.,  tlie  po|)e,  ii.  130, 

III.,  the  pope,  receives  from 
John  of  England  his  kingdom,  and 
restores  it,  ii.  147,  174. 

IV.,  the  pope,  ii.  175. 


Inquisition,  horrors  of  the  Spanish,  ii. 
218. 

,  rise  of  the,  ii.  175. 
Inventions,  scientific,  ii.  370. 
Joan,  pope,  Question  of,  ii.  94. 
—  of  Arc  Dumt  at  Rouen,  ii.  206. 


John,  king  of  France,  taken  piiwiier  bf 
the  Black  Prince,  ii.  199. 

,  kin^  of  England,  ii.  145. 

^ Cassimer,  kmg  of  Poland,  abdica- 
tion, ii.  456. 

,  of  Austria,  Don,  defeats  the  Tnrks 

at  Lepanto,  ii.  329. 

,  duke  of  Braganza,  king  of  Pbrta 

gal,  ii.  448. 

VIII.,  pope,  ii.  96. 

XXII.,  the  pope,  ii.  182. 

XXIII.,  the  pope,  ii.  183. 


Ionia,  i.  127. 

Ionian  cities,  i.  81. 

Jomsbur^ers,  courage  of  the,  ii.  31 

Ionic  dialect,  i.  240. 

Joseph,  emperor  of  Germany,  ii.  466. 

Josephus,  narrative  of,  i.  18il>,  200. 

Joshua,  wars  of,  i.  21. 

Ipsus,  battle  of,  i.  205. 

Ireland,  account  of  the   nation,  of  its 

frinces,  and  its  conquests  by  Henry 
I.  and  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
ii.  141  ct  seq.;  the  Danes,  141 ;  the 
great  rebellion,  404. 

Irene,  reign  and  exile  of  the  empivss, 
ii.  72. 

Ishmaelitcs,  descended  from  Abraham 
and  Hagar,  ii.  54. 

Isis,  i.  68. 

Isis  and  Oziris,  i.  18. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  her  marriage  with 
Ferdinand  of  Arni^n,  ii.  215,  218. 

Issus,  battle  of,  i.  182. 

Italian  sect  of  philosophy,  ii.  2(»5. 

Italy,  kingdom  of  Odoacer  the  Henili- 
an,  ii.  i?);  of  Theodoric  the  (.>slr«>- 
goth,  22;  Athaiaric — Theodatus  — 
Selisirius  takes  Rome,  24  :  Totila 
captures  and  rebuilds  Rome.ti'*;  gov- 
erned by  Narsi's,  12.'» ;  kinjjdom  ot*  the 
Lombards,  00,  7'i;  CharUmatrne, 
emperor  of  Home,  73;  Ii<^rnarfl.  km^ 
of  Italy,  74  ;  Louis  and  Lothariu-*, 
emperors  of  the  West,  !?0.  M*;  .\r- 
nold,  or  Arnult',  01> ;  I^wiji  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  emperor  Conrad.  1(>) 
(for  the  em[)erors,  ride  Germany U 
Otho  the  Great  depow  s  p>;>e  Ji»ha 
XII.,  101  ;  stale  of  Rome,  I.W,  cities 
of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Pisa.  Ii4*: 
state  of  Italy,  214;  invasions  of  tlic 
French,  21.'). 

Juba,  kin^  of  Mauritania,  i.  411,  412. 

Judea,  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest  of, 
i.412. 

Juffurtha,  wars  of,  i.  3.'^>. 

Julian  the  apostate,  i.  517;  li.  7. 

Julius  II..  popo,  ii.  221,2'>3.  :UX).  492. 

Jupiter  Capiioiinus,  temple  at  Rome,  i. 
2:10,  ,%'»1. 

Justin,  reig^n  of,  ii.  S"). 

Justinian,  character  of,  ii.  24;  his  wan 
in  Italy,  24,  25;  his  code  and  pan- 
dects, 43 
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Kepler,  •stronomeri  ii.  488. 

Lacedsmon,  or  SparU,  iU  Dorian  poa- 
aeasiont,  i.  56 ;  the  Heracleide  were 
its  kin^,  80;  the  republic,  84  ei  $eq.  ; 
tactici,  IN) ;  authority  in  Greece,  l(fj  ; 
Cleomenes  dethrones  Hippias  of 
Athens,  111  ;  Spartans  at  Thermop- 
yloD,  133 ;  aid  the  Athenians,  13b ; 
rebellion  of  the  Helots,  140;  war 
a^inst  Athens,  141,140;  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  148;  paramount  in 
Grecian  affairs,  152;  at  war  against 
Artaxerxes,  150;  league  against  this 
republic,  1(30;  war  against  Thebes, 
101 ,  107 ;  city  is  attacaed  by  Epami- 
nondas,  100.  Vid»  Lycurgus,  Greeoe, 
6lc.. 

LaditlauB,  king  of  Poland,  his  per6dy 
and  defoat,  ti.  208,  2(K). 

Lama,  the  Great,  of  Thibet,  ii.  332. 

Language,  Hellenic,  i.  58 ;  Carthagin- 
ian  ^i-VJ ;  the  Latin  language  and  lit- 
erature, 423,  430. 

Langt/in,  John,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
burv,  ii.  147. 

Laocon,  sculpture,  i.  2M. 

Lartius,  first  Roman  dictator,  i.  313. 

Latins,  the,  \.  '^^^  2U5,  :101 ;  complete 
defeat  by  Torquatus,  353. 

Laud,  archbishop,  ii.  403. 

Laws,  ancient,  most  serere,  i.  22 ;  his- 
tory is  the  interpreter  of,  24 ;  ancient 
form,  25;  recorded  in  poems,  27; 
Egyptian,  37;  Lacedemonian,  84, 
98;  Athenian,  100;  the  Roman,  oi 
the  Twelve  Tables,  331;  Papirian 
code,  332;  of  the  Visigoths,  li.  43, 
40;  the  Justinian  code,  43;  the  Uz 
taliotuSf  45 ;  the  Salic  and  Ripuari- 
an  laws,  r»3;  of  the  (»auls,  04;  judi- 
cial combats,  45.  71* ;  laws  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  110,  111. 

Leleges,  a  (vreck  people,  i.  52. 

Lentuluf,  Publius,  a  rebellious  pnator, 
I.  inrj. 

Leo  tlie  Isaurian,  tlie  iconoclast,  ii.  82. 

—  IV.,  pope,  ii.  UH. 

■  condition  of  Rome  under  pope, 

ii.  1»2. 

-—  X.,  p<»pe,  ii.  25:1,  279  ;  sale  of  in* 
dulgt'ncof,  21*1  ;  era  of  p»*rfrrtion  for 
the  arts  of  painting,  poetrv,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  317,  4'^}. 

Leonidas,  deToti*d  valor  of,  i.  132 ;  over- 
Uirowf  Agis  IV.,2»H. 

LeofK>ld.  archduke  of  Austria,  ii.  180. 

Leovigildus  and  Krvigius,  their  Visi- 
goth ic  rode,  II.  43 

Lepanto,  hatlie  of,  li.  321). 

Lepidus,  defeat  of,  i.  300 ;  a  triumvir,  417. 

Leuclra,  battle  of,  i.  103. 

Lewrs,  battle  of,  i.  18G. 

Lewis  of  Uavaria,  emperor  of  Gemia- 
■j,ii  66,  dU,  U6, 188. 


Liberius,  minister  of  Odoacer,  ii.  39. 

Licinius  made  Caesar,  i.  509 ;  hia  deatli« 
509. 

Stolo,  husband  of  Fabia,  i.  349 

Lignria,  return  of  the  captives,  it.  39. 

Literature,  review  of,  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury, ii.  243,  254,  4D2. 

Livios  Andronicus,  poet,  i.  250. 

Livy,  the  Historian,  i.  339,  433. 

Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  ii.  187. 

Locke,  John,  writings  of,  ii.  491. 

Locri,  the,  i.  80. 

Lodbrog,  king  Regner,  aong  of,  ii.  33. 

Logic  and  metaphysics,  teachers  of,  i 
S&4;  ii.  480,491. 

Lombards,  kingdom  of  the,  ii.  25 ;  their 
laws,  40;  the  kingdom  overthrown, 
01  ;  extinguished,  72. 

Longueville,  duke  of,  ii.  454. 

Lotharingia,  or  Loarrine,  ii.  89. 

Louis.  (For  the  succession  of  kiofi, 
vid€  France.) 

Xr,ii.  213,214. 

XII  ,  ii.  217. 

XHL,ii.  442,449. 

le  Grand,  i.  14  ;  marriage  of,  U. 

455 ;  purchases  Dunkirk,  45/  ;  Span- 
ish claim,  458 ;  takes  Strasburg,  401  ; 
obtains  possession  of  Loxembourf, 
401  ;  affairof  Algiers  and  Tunis,  4G2; 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  462; 
defeats  William  of  Orange,  403;  aids 
the  Pretender,  400 ;  hia  death,  408. 
XIV.,   writers  and    poets  of  the 


age  of,  ii    4lM. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  founder  of  the  order 

of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  284. 
Lucanus,  Ocellus,  philosopher,  i.  266. 
Lucretius,   Catullus,  and  TibuUos,    i. 

AM,  4:J5. 
LucuUus  marches  against  Mithridatee 

and  Tigranes,  i.  390;    recalled  aAer 

victory,  SlC 
,    taste    and    example     of,    L 

44.J. 
Lusignan,  Guy  of,  ii.  l.'»9. 
Luther,  Martin,  reformation  of,  ii.  291. 
Lutxen,  battle  of,  li.  451. 
LuxeiiilxMirg,  the  duke  of^  ti.  463. 
Luxor,  ruins  at,  i.  40,  42. 
Lycopbron  of  Pher«»,i    170. 
Lycurgus,  laws  and  institutions  of,  1.  83| 

ir:,  2IIH,  214  ;  be  carries  the  Iliad  ui- 

to  Greece,  239. 
Lydia  conquered  by  Cyrus,  i.  187. 
Lysander,  victory  of,  i.  152. 
Lysias,  the  orator,  i.  l.'>4. 
Lysimachus.  king  of  .Macedonia,  L  196. 
Lysippus,  statuary  to  Alexander,  L  23&. 

Macbeth,  death  of,  ii.  198. 
Macedonia,  reigns  of  Perdiocne,  L  16ft* 
and  of  Philip,  1G8,  177. 

,  a  Rocnan  province,  i.  211. 
Mafsllaa,  navifUor,  L  58. 
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Ma^  of  Persia,  i.  122. 

Mag'na  Charta,  ii.  148, 187. 

Magnentius  assassinates  the  emperor 
donstans,  i.  51 G. 

Mahinoud,  a  Tartar,  conquers  a  part  of 
India,  ii.  335. 

Mahomet,  icliffion  of,  i.  12 ;  ii.  50, 54  ; 
precepts  and  laws,  51 ;  his  posterity, 
the  AbassidcB,  55;  splendor  and 
power  of  the  Massalinans,  2G,  55; 
the  Mahometan  reliflrion  spreads 
tiiroaghout  India,  i)8]  the  Mahorae- 
tan  lule  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
335 ;  the  Mo^ol  emperors,  335. 

II.,  Sultan,  takes  Constantino- 
ple, ii.  210  e/  sea. 

III.,  ii.  330. 

IV.,  Sultan,  ii.  459. 


Mahrattos,  the,  of  tlie  Indian  peninsula, 
ii.  330. 

Mairan,  M.  de,  writing  of,  ii.  352. 

Alalcnlm  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  ii.  188. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  ii.  467. 

Manfred,  ii.  173. 

Manichees,  the,  i,  124. 

Manltus,  Titus,  i.  333. 

Mantinca,  war  with  Tegea,  i.  106;  bat- 
tle of,  167. 

Marathon,  defeat  of  the  Persians  at,  i. 
120. 

Marcellus  takes  Syracuse,  i.  377. 

Bfarcianus,  reign  of,  ii.  18. 

Mardonius,  command  and  death  of,  i. 
128, 130. 

Mariiis.  varied  fortunes  of  the  consul, 

i.  :v.H),  :v.)'2,  :v.)4. 

Marlborouijh,  duk'^  of.  ii.  404  ;  victories 
of  Blcnh«'im  and  Katnillies,  4(>o  ;  Mal- 
])Iaqiiet,  407. 

I^lar'jarel,  queen  of  Mf^nry  VI.,  her 
spirited  runduct,  ii.  'J'il. 

,  <l;iiifT|itor  <if  llenrv  VII.  mar- 
ried  to  Jiuiits,  kill""  of  >'colland,   ii. 

2:{7. 

Marian  islands  discovered  l)v  Maijellan, 
ii.  .')•>. 

Marriaj^e,  and  early  institution  of  eivili- 
7.iti()n,  i.  2vi ;  customs  rc5ardin<j  it, 
',»:?.  •.»4. 

Marria«jos  of  the  Kouians,  i.  340. 

Mar^oilles.  Druidic.il  rrr<>ve   near,  ii.  31. 

^l.irtial.  epi^jratnin.ifist.  i.  4;>l>. 

Martin  V.,  pope,  ii.  l*-;}. 

I\lary  I  ,  j)ers»'rnti..:i-i  of,  ii.  I^O'J. 

-'  II.  and  Willi  nil.  ii.  V2'y 

— — ,  ipj''en  of  Scots,  and  wife  of  Fran- 
cis 11.,  kiti^T  of  I'rnnce.  ehiinis  tiie 
I'n^jlis!!  'T.nvti.  ii. '.>"J  ;  her  jiinrriafji* 
wil.'i  lord  l)r\rii!ev.  !N."»  ;  is  prisntu  r 
in  the  r;i'.>ll"  «'t"  !.<«<  hU'vcM,  '.^"7;  her 
alKlieali'in.  !»*'.•  ;  sln'  e>jc;ip«'s  from 
prison.  (iffiMt  at  I,:\n:^>»i(!e  and  fliixlit 
to  r.MixIaiid.  lie!*  ;  iiiiprisDnuient  at 
FotherinjT.iv  hv  Kliz;dx'th,  3*>0 ;  she 
i«  beheaded,  3^1. 


Maryland  settled,  ii.  316. 
Massinissa,  Numldian  king,  i.  382, 389 
Matthias,  emperor  of  Germany,  ii.  458 
Maxentius,  son  of  Maximian,  wars  and 

rivalship  with  Constintine,  i.  508. 
Maximilian   Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  ii. 

222. 

I.  of  Grermany,  ii.  215,  287. 

— i II.,  eroperof   of  Germmoy, 

ii.  450. 
Maximian,  government  of,   i.  5C7;  Iw 

abdicates    but   resumes   the    empire 

508. 
Ma zarin,  administration  of  Cardinal,  il 

453 ;  death  of.  457. 
Medals,  their  utility  and  beauty,  i.  26. 
Medes,  their  first  king,  i.  21,  119. 
Media,  i.  114. 
Medici,  family  of  the,  ii.2l4. 

,  Cosmo  de',  ii.  214. 

.  Peter  de',  ii.  215. 

Medicis,  Alexander  of,  ii.  282. 

,  Mary  of,  Regent  of  France,  it 

442 ;    imprisoned    in    the    castle  of 

Blois,  443. 

Catharine  of,  ii.  373. 


Megabyzes,  the  Persian,  i.  141. 
Mehegan,  "Tableau  de  I'Histoire  Uni- 

verselle,"  i.  4. 
Memphis,   Thebes,  Thin,    and    Tanis, 

governments  of  j^ncient  Egypt,  i.  18. 
Menelaus,  i.  70,  84. 
Menenniiis,  Roman  consul,  i.  330. 
Menes,  Oziri^,  or  Misraim,  i.  13. 
Mentor,  the  Rhodian.  i.  17f>. 
Merovius  and  the  Merovinijian  race  of 

kinijs,  ii.  .'>l». 
iNle^.-Jone,  history  of.  i.  100.  ir»4. 
Metellus  deti'.nts   the  .Achrnans.  i.    211  ; 

triumph"*  in  Sirilv.  'MV.^ ;  in  .Africa. -^Ki. 

Mrxieo,  tl|M    cnpital   <!esrril>od,   ii.   ".W.^  ; 

I       cimr|Mest  of  tlif  empire,  '.\0[K    picture 

\vritin:5  of.  i.  'J(k 
'   IMirlinei.  the  emp-^ror.  ii.  O-"*. 
I   IMilrlim  louiuled.  i.  .*•!. 
I   .Milit  uv  art.  the.  i.  74.  77.  '^''. 

M;!lot.  *'  KI  •mens  de  I'Histoire  Gon6r- 
'        ale.-  i    4. 
Miltiades.  nrti^ns  of.   i.  1',"^;  death,  130. 
.Miltut).  Ku<jlivji  r;)ie  pi>ft.  ii.  A'X^. 
Mmorea  and  S.nr<linia  l;iken  bv  the  Fng- 

lish.  ii.  4(:('.. 
M  nos.  kinir  of  Crete,  i   00, 
Mir.imlnl:»,  sieir^  ol'.   ii.  ^^*'*. 
Mithridate...  w.irs  of.  i.  'Jl'2.  30o.  306; 

•l-Mth  of.  :v)7. 

Mo<riil  dvn.T^tv  in  India,  ii.  '.VC\. 
.Mohammed   (lori    rii'es*    at    IJenares  in 

I  lind"<tan  ,  ii    i^V"». 
Monarchies,  ihe  tir-t.  i.  *J0 
Monristrrir^.  nhohiicu  of  tljein  in    Fng* 

land.  ii.  :m. 

.Moiiasti  •   insiilutiiMis,  rise  of,  ii.  62-v^ 

04. 
Money,  iron,  at  Sparta,  i,  92. 
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Monk,  general,  restom  the  boiue  of 

Stuart,  ii.  418. 
Montesquieu,  his  principles  of  politics 

mnd  laws,  i.  218— 221  ;  ii.  45,  4G. 
Montezuma,  death  of,  ii.  310. 
Montfort,  Simon  dc,  ii.  IGl,  175. 
Mantrose,  marquis  of,  ii.  407 ;  his  death, 

412. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  beheaded,  ii.  301, 

3iri. 

Morgarlen,  victory  of  the  Swiss  at  the 

Pass  of,  ii.  1^. 
Morocco  t'oiindrd  near  the  Atlas  moun- 

tains,  ii.  \i7 ;  empire  of,  U9. 
Mortimer,  ii.  "^y^. 
Morton,  earl  of,  ii.    IVS5;    ro^ncy   of 

Scotland,  the  murder  of  Dornlcy,  ii. 

31»1. 
Mosaic  law,  the,  i.  22. 
— — —  history,  i.  55. 
MoK'B,  comparison  instituted,  i.  (51. 
i»ra  of,  i.  C ;  the  books  of,  15 ; 

Sfplua^int,  49. 
Muley  llasitan,  ii.  2d8. 
-"^—  Moluc,  emperor  of  Alorocco,  ii. 

3(W. 
Mummius  destroys  (^rinth,  i.  384. 
Munster,  fanaticism  of  John  of  Leyden, 

ii.  2.W. 
Murray,  the    regent,    ii.  385—390;    is 

murilcrrd,  3!»l. 
Bfutius  Scievola,  i.  311. 
Muza,  vicrrny  m  Africa,  ii.  07. 
Myr<»nir,  i.  7'J. 

Myiliolo^y,  account  of  th«*  ancient,  i.  30. 
— — ,  Grfcian,  i.  liO,  Gl. 

Nabonassar,  rra  of,  i.  113 

Nank'S  ov«'rthr«»ws  iho  (iothi,  ii.  Ji5. 

Narva,  battle  of,  u.  477. 

Na»<'l»y,  I'lirfax  victormus  at,  ii.  f  C 

fiavarre,  SpaiKiih  kiiijrdoin  of,  li.  1>7. 

Nivisr  »l»on.  llu'  i:iij>r«>v«"mi*:il  of.  i  Iti; 
of  ili(»  Phccnicians.  19;  tli«»  Arif«>niiu« 
lie  vnytir»*,  70;  (Jrcek,  7'.\',  C'arlha- 
g^mian,  'X>^. 

Naxo**  taken  by  the  Persians,  i.  1*2^. 

Nearcliu<i,  v«.yaue  of,  i.  190  ;  ii.  lUM, 

Meburhndnozzir,  Israel  carried  into 
captivity  by,  i.  114,2'.'7. 

Nepos,  ri,i[wTor  of  Wohlern  Rome,  de- 
throned, li   V.*i>. 

Nepturif,  Iraiiiiion.  i   .'►4,  Gl. 

Nero,  df'fipfitism  «»f,  i.  4'*«>. 

Nerva,  an  exri-lli-nt  emperor  of  Rome, 
i.  4iM  ;  lir  «d»pl«  'IVaj  in,  I'.o. 

New-iurv,  Kiii:r  Charles's  doft-at    al,  ii. 

4im;. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  chronolojry  of,  i.  70  ; 

p)ti!rf«w>ji!iv  of,  ii.  4'.iO ;  on  hj^ht  aiid 

colors.  4'»l. 
Ntcanor  attarks  Athens,  i.  *2JJ. 
Nice,  CounM^  iif,  II.  ',*J. 
Nicholas  I.,  pope,  ata.Sitious  plana  of,  ti. 


Nicholas,  pope,  ii.  195. 

v.,  pope,  ii.  253. 

Nimeguen,  peace  of,  ii.  461. 

Nicias,  the  Athenian,  i.  150. 

Nile,  cau!»e8  of  its  inundation,  i.  ^ 

Nileus,  sun  of  Codrus,  i.  80. 

Nimrod,  grandson  of  Ham,  i.  17,  20. 

Nineveh,  capital  of  Assyria,  i.  17. 

Ninus,  conquest  of,  i.  17. 

Noa^i.  the  family  of,  i.  16. 

Noailles,    Marshal     dc,    rictorioui    in 

Sp'iin,  ii   4t>^V 
Nonnanii,  conquest  of  the,  i.  10;  ii.  89; 

und4-r    Hric   of  llenmark,  90 ;    burn 

Paris,  plunder  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux, 

90 ;    under   Rollo  they  acquire  Nor 

mandy  and  Brittany.  91. 
Nurni  Poinpiliu^,  lawgiver  of  Rome,  i 

t.»;»l— 2:'4,  422. 
Numitorius.  military  tribune,  i.  338. 
Nuinidia,    Uithvnia,    and    Cappadocia. 

kingdoms,  allerwards    provinces,  or 

Rome,  i.  3:?D~:R»2. 

Obelisks,  Egyptian,  i.  39. 
Octavius,  Roman  tribune,  i.  3%. 
Caius,  heir    of    Caius  Jalius 

Cimar,  i.  416.     (See  Augustus.) 
O'C^tnnor,  Roderic,  king  of  Conl^aaght, 

ii.  141. 
CEdipus,  sons  of,  i.  74 ;  tragedy  of,  348, 

2.'>I. 
Odin.  or  Sijjira,  the  conqueror  from  Scy« 

th:a.  rul<'!«  in  Scandinavia,  ii.  27;  ac- 
count of  the  deities,  Odin,  Friga,  and 

Thor,  27— 2:». 
Odoacer  and  the  Heruli  conquer  Italy, 

ii.  2«) ;  he  is  vanquished  by  Theodoric, 

22. 
OuyijeK,  the  deliiffe  of.  i.  ru\. 
Oliu*.  Norwegian  kinjj.  ii.  112. 
Olivares,  minister  of  Philip  IV'.,  ii.  444, 

147. 
Olynipia.  in  Klls,  i.  r«5. 
Oiynipiad^,  the,  i.  lo. 
Olvnipias.  qiiei»n  of  Philip  of  MacedoD, 

I    1T«>.  177.  her  death.  2m. 
Olympie  jjiinc!*.  i   is'i,  2'.I7. 
Omar,  th*-  ra!ip!i.  i    VK*:  l»i«  conqoei^ 

ii  r»| :  he  burns  the  library  of  Ptole* 

my,  •'•!.  I'  I 
Oininndv*.  the  . — caliphs  of  this  dynaa- 

ly,  II.  .'..'»,  '.'•» 
Oru'Irn.  tiircerirs  and  superstitions,  I. 

♦'I,  111. 
Offfcti's,  rriine  of,  i   I't ;  reijjn  of,  84. 

,  i»"neral  of  }it'p  <n.  ij.  2'1 

(>n<^«ft,  |)i»n\  -iu«.  and  (.'ypr.an,  fathen 

*.{  i!.f  C'liurch,  II  i'f. 
()rlianj«,  llie  maul  «»f,  ii   *^MJ 
Ottrictsm,  ju'l;»in#»nt  by,  i    l^VJ, 
Ostru<f«>lh<«.  II.  i9,  21  ;  defealml  by  Beli* 

sanu«.  24  ,  and  hy  Naries,  25;  hii^h 

character  of  the  Gothio  kings,  40^ 

42. 


Othawn,  or  Otnm,  tbe  ealipii,  U.  H, 


■  II., 


JOl. 


III.,  ii.  123. 

IV.  of  Getnunr,  ii. 

Otlocanu,   king  of  Bohi 

■lain  in  lultle,  ITG. 
OUomui  empira,  i.  317 

(VitU  Turl».) 
Orid,  (be  pott,  i.  43G. 
OicniUern,    abuicclloi 

thirtj  Ten™'  w«r,  ii.  " 
Difordinmiy.u.  m 


ioi. 


thiih 


Dnqucil 


Fi^n    deitiet : — their  mjtliology  uid 

wonhip  cuned   by  ths  Phmniriani 

into  Oreecs,  i.  49,  63. 
Runling  in  udeiit  OiMM.i.  2X1—238. 
Biul  thefiMuti,u.3l7— 3S0; 

MtderoT  iiHtitnted  »l  FloKUce,  319. 
Paleolopii,  Hiehul,  u.  173. 
• ,  John,  hii  (TMtj  with  Amnntli, 

Ii.  iior. 
FiOMtiTw,  the    CniMdei  to  tbe  HoTj 

Land,  ii.  154, 1G4. 
FaltDTnand  the  hietoTT  of  Sjlia,  i.  S8. 
Ptnnui,  Atheniui  punter,  L  130,  fUt. 
Pipiiim  UuiMr,  i.  443. 
— ,  the  Jiu  Civile  Pkiurianttn,  i. 

332. 

Cubo  dereited  hj  tbe  Cimbri, 

beairged  by  the  Nonnans,  ii.  SO, 


L3no, 


91. 

,  Trojan  prince,  i.  7G. 

Parmenio,  Macedoniui  captain,  i.  ITG; 

death,  193. 
Perot,  the  Chronicle  of,  an  ioecribed 

marble,  i.  S3,  54.7C. 
Parrhuiua,  ancient  palnlei,  i.  934,235. 
Parii,  or  Guebrca  of  Peraia,  i.  125. 
Farthiani,  wais  of  Rome  agiinat  the; 

tlicT  overthrow  Craisus,  i.  405  ;  reign 

ofCho«roC!.  496. 
Palkul,  Livonian  noble,  ii.  477—479. 
Pilriarchs,  parental  aulborily  of  the,  i. 


Patricians,  nr  Senalom  o 

f  Rome, 

.287. 

Patron,  a 

ndcli 

nf  atR 

me,  i.  290.443 

Paul  III. 

pope 

ii.  as5. 

. IV. 

pope. 

ii.3GI. 

Pausiniai 

era  Phil' 

p,  i.  177. 

ealh  of  Die  SparUi 
Pedro    the    Cruel,  kins  of  Cai^le,  ii. 

3011 :    slain  on  the  departure  of  the 

Black  Prince,  317. 
Peincu*,  port  of  Allieni,  i.  74, 1HA. 
Pitiitntui  collecta  the  veraea  of  Homer, 


Fela^the,LGS. 

Priayo    atweeed*  b   the    ailhw^irf 

Sodrifo  and  Witba  in  Smam,  i-V. 
Pelopidaa,  deUh  of,  L  IS;  eWiiM  tt 


,  WiU      , 

PcDDajrlrania    cooqucTcd      fina     the 

Oatah,  a  316. 
Pepin  d'HeriaUl,  major  of  th*  p^m, 

u.e8;  Uoc,68. 
Fere*.  QamedUatapar,  ii.  908. 
PeTdjcicM,L  195. 

,  kiof  of  llaeedoa,  L  IGS. 

Periclei,  lante  and  leamiu  of,  L  140  ( 

adminiatralion,  143;  death,  147. 
PerarcntioDt,  the,  of  Chiiatians  hj  Hen 

and  Domitian,  ii.  S3}  br  Tnp^  S; 

the  Antoninea,  6;  by  Dioetettan,  7. 
Penvua,  king  oT  HocnlaDia,  L  3BI. 

roandi  HyceoB,  L  79. 

■a  V  Orecoe,  L  7 ;  the 
113,  117;  .>Mf>i- 


,   18— lio.  ....        , 

131 ;  the  fiie-vonhippere,  ISl; 
liana  adopt  thecadume  afoaaqaeiFv 
nation!,  I3Q ;  they  innde  Greeea,  19^ 
are  reiiited  by  the  Atheninne  with 
molotion,  138— 14!;  aotion  et  Tliei- 
mopyln,  133;  the  mooarohB,  I5L 
Vidi  Alexander  the  Great,  TTiewii 
toclei,  Miltiadea,  and   the    Parthiaaa 

Pern,  annili  of.  i.  35. 

Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  ii.  174. 

,  church  of  S[.,  at  Rome,  built  by 

Leo    X.,  KaJfaelle,   Buonatotli,  and 

Branianle,ii.391,335. 
the  Great,  reign  of,  ii.  473.      fid* 

Russia. 

the  Hermit,  ii.  154  tt  leq. 

Petrarch,  ii.  248;    hia  interview   with 

Chaucer.  350,  494. 
Phalanx,  the,  i.  76. 
Pharamond,  kingdom  of,  ii.  56. 
Pharaoh  Necbo,  fleet  of,  i.  45 ;  deUinn- 

ed,  115. 
Pharnacea.  eon  of  Milhriditpt,  i.  411. 
Phidiaa,  iculplurei  of,  i.  130,  IGB,  ST 

23d  ;  templei  luih  by  h'       — 
Plieric,  stale  of  Theaaafy,  i 


ih  by  him,  334. 
eaaafy,  i.  165. 
Philip  ll.of  8paia,ii.3Gl. 

HI.  driiea    the    Uoora   oat   of 

Spain,  ii.  447. 

IV.,  king  ofSpun,]!.  447,45a 

V.  of  Spain,  ii.  4G4 ;  Tictorr  of 

AIniania,  4(%;  defeat  at  S^rmgotm. 
4<>7:  the  victory  of  Villa  Vition  ee- 
taUinbes  Philip  permanently,  4tJ7. 

the  Fair,  king  of  Fiance,  ii.  177. 

the  Long,  ii.  177. 

of  Valoia,  kiOf  ofFianoe,  iL  191 
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Philip  ton  of  AmjnUa,  i.  165;  rei^ 
ot,  1G8;  prepam  to  inTade  Asim, 
1749;  aMaasinated,  177. 

'  f  aon  of  Demetrius,  defeated  br 

Lc^inus  in  ItaJjr,  i.  'STb;  wart  or, 
210,378. 

Philippa,  qaeen  of  Edward  III.,  defeats 
David  Bruce  with  hia  50,000  ScoU, 
ii.  1!I8, 131. 

Philosophy  of  the  Egyptians,  i.  43. 

of  Greect*,  i.  8*2,  2U0— 281. 

■  of  Greece  and  Rome,  i.  438- 

441  ;  full  account  of  the  great  hea- 
then philosophers,  i.  62,  2G(K2bl ;  u. 
2  el  passim. 

-,  the  Athenian  schools  abol- 


ished by  Justinian,  ii.  23. 

Phocians,  the  sacred  war,  i.  170. 

Phocion,  Athenian  commander,  i.  174, 
201  ;  death  of,  203. 

Phoenicians,  their  commerce  and  litera- 
ture, i.  46  ;  settle  in  Greece,  52. 

Phornneus,  king  of  Argos,  i.  52. 

Photius  and  Ignatius,  Greek  patriarchs, 
ii.  ii'i. 

Phraortes  conquers  Persia,  i.  114. 

PicU  and  Sc«>tji,  the,  ii.  18,  105. 

Picture-writing,  an  aid  of  history,  i.  2G. 

Pindar,  odes  of,  i.  242. 

Pixarro  and  Almagro  conquer  Peru,  ii. 
311;  their  death,  312. 

Plague  in  Rome,  i.  351. 

PUtva,  battle  of,  i.  130;  siegv  of,  148. 

Platirans,  the,  i.  121). 

Plato's  opinions  of  l^ycurgus,  i.  88 ;  vis- 
its Sicily,  'Mii  ;  writes  the  doctrirw  of 
Socralrs,  2177;  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy, 270. 

Plautus,  plays  of,  i.  429. 

PLnv,  hit  philosophy  and  ariticism,  i. 
2M,  4:e»,  440. 

— — ,  the  younger,  writings  and  ad* 
nunifitratton  of,  i.  42'».  4'XK 

Plunrrh,  the  works  of,  i   25«,  422. 

Pluto,  account  of,  i.  01. 

Poetry,  lUirarlicsl  ohircts,  i.  27. 

Pofls  of  Grrcce,  i.  "Zii'^. 

Poffgio,  the  Florentine,  ii.  IM,  252. 

Polybiuv,  an  accurate  historian,  i.  255. 

Polysj>erchon,  i.  2U3. 

Pompry,  Cncut.  Rnnnn  commander, 
i.  :Cn^;  he  joins  Svlla,  XM  ;  distin- 
guislied  in  command.  'X^* ;  is  defeated 
By  Julius  (*a»sar,  40*.*;  is  slain  in 
Egypt,  410 
■      ,  s<»n8  of,  their  wars,  i.  413. 

Ponliut,  victorious  Samnite,  i.  353. 

Poplicola,  Publiiis  Valrnus,  i.  310. 

Porphyry,  and  IMitlo,  i.  4'.» ;  ii.  ti. 

Porsenna,  king  of  Ktrutia,  i.  311. 

Portugal,  revolution,  ii.  44^  ;  constitu- 
tion of,  44*^. 

Portuguese,  their  nautical  diacoveries, 
i.  12;  11.  4*.«2 

PlfUimmua,  R4Miian  consul,  i.  3bl. 


Prvtor,  the  Roman,  office  of,  i.  350. 
Praxiteles,   Athenian   sculptor,  1.   168, 

230. 
Presbyterians,  the,  ii.  290. 
Priestnood,  the  ancient  heathen,  i.  31 ; 

promoters  of  science,  33. 
Printing,  art  of,  invented  by  John  Gut* 

tenburg,  ii.  25:). 
Procles,  decendant  of  Hercules,  i.  84. 
Proteus,  fable  explained,  i.  02. 
Protogenes,  painter,  i.  235. 
PsainmeticuM,  reign  of,  i.  38,  45. 
Ptolemy,  Auletes,  i.  410. 
L^gus,  narrative    of,  ii    334  ; 

geography  of,  3iM. 

rhiladelphua,  ii.  4. 

^k)ter,    and    Lagus,    king    of 


Egypt,  i.  1%. 

Philadelphus,  i.  199. 

Euergetes,  i.  200. 


Pulcheria,     daughter     of    Theodoaiuc 

governs  at  Constantinople,  ii    17,  16 
Pultowa,  defeat  of  Charlea  XII.  at   ii. 

47!». 
Punjab,  the,  ii.  334. 
Punic  wars,  first,  i.  307 ;   second,  371  * 

third,  a-HS. 
Purple  dye  of  Tyre,  i.  51. 
Pydna.  battle  of;  i.  211. 
Pyramids,  description  of  the,  i.  40. 
Pyrrho  and  the  Skeptics,  i.  277. 
Pyrrhos,  king  of  Epirus,  i.  205,  356, 

3f'>4. 
Pythairoras,  i.  43;    school   of,  62;   hta 

transmigration   of    the  soul,  2G2   d 

srq. 

Quebec  founded,  ii.  315. 

Quesne,  dn,  French  Admiral,  ii.  AG} 

Raffaelle  d'Urbino,  the  most  excellent 
painter  of  the  Italian  school,  i.  329; 

11  :m. 

Raleigh,  f*ir  Walter. colonizes  Virginia, 
ii.  310;  expedition  to  Guiana,  ana 
death  of,  '.^n't;  hi«torv  written  by.  49i. 

Ramillies,  Marshall  Villrruy  defeated  at, 
ii.4r.5. 

Ravenna,  Odoacer  besirjrd  in,  ii.  22. 

Reformation.  tl>e,  in  F.nifland,  li.  290— 
2!>I»;  wnUnes  of  Wicliffe,  2»9;  th« 
I^»llard«,  2!l!);  Henry  VIII  .  .100; 
F^lward  VI  ,  3I»2 ;  increase  of  Prot- 
e«tanttsrn,  3ii2;  Klixabeth  establishes 
the  Protestant  religion,  'Mf2. 

Reifulus  atUrks  Carthage,  i.  3GH ;  hia 
embassy  and  drvntK'U,  3(i9 ;  death, 
370. 

Reli{;ton,  the  first  ideas  of,  i.  W;  of 
China.  II  347,  :Mrt,  of  Egypt,  i.  3r,, 
43.  40 ,  of  (intTe  and  Rome.  i.  00, 
*2-2.  2-H.  T^i,  2ir».  31)1  ;  of  Brama  in 
India.  11.  rCMi;  of  the  .^andinaviana, 
II.  27  ,  the  Mahometan,  51. 

RepuhUca ;— Athens,  i.  61,  96;  LttM 
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dvmon,  84 ;  Thebet ,  161 ;  Rome,  ii. 

303,  309  «i  *«« . 
RetZy  Cardinal  ae,  ii.  412,  454. 
Rhodeii,  the  Culonsus  deitroyed,  ii.  54. 
Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  ii.  111. 
I.,  king  of  England,  reign  of,  ii. 

144.  Vide  Crasades. 

II,    ii.     201;     assaMinaied    in 


Pontefract  Castle,  202. 

III.,  crimes  of,  ii.  227;  crowned, 


227;  death  on  Bosworth  Field,  228; 
Richelieu,  cardinal,  ii.  443;  repels 
Buckingham,  444  ;  surrender  of  Ko- 
chelle,  444;  establishes  the  French 
Academy,  44G. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  ii.  112. 
,  kinw  of  France,  ii.  122. 

,  high  steward  of  Scotland,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
king  David,  i.  131. 

III.,  of  ScoUand,  ii  232. 

Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  ii.  175.  Vide 
Germany. 

II.  of  Germany,  ii.  450. 


RaIIo,  conquest  of  the  Norman  chief,  ii. 
91. 

Rome,  ancient,  i.  8,  282,  356.  367,  524  ; 
ii.  4^  ;  Kings,  Consuls,  Generals,  are 
found  in  the  tabular  order  of  names ; 
many  chief  events  and  customs  follow 
here  : — the  Roman  sdilcs,  i.  351 ;  the 
iEqui.  329,  239,  354 ;  agrarian  law, 
disputes  regarding  an,  323,  32G;  the 
Albans  and  Fidenates,  294 ;  the 
Avenline  Mount,  329 ;  augurs  and 
aruspices,  'J-^'J  ;  books  of  Nuina,  2;)1 ; 
quarrel  of  C.  J.  Cirsar  and  C  Pom- 
pcy,  '.VM  ;  dictatorship  of  Caesar,  411; 
nis  death,  4ir>;  candidntes,  4hi;  de- 
feats of  Canna*  and  Thrasymenus, 
37iJ ;  accession  of  (/apua  to  the  state, 
352;  war  with  the  Crrthajrinians, 
3G7  ft  scq.;  Roin.ins  destroy  Carth- 
a<^,  3'?3;  censorN,  'M\  ;  census,  HOI  ; 
centuries  and  classes,  ii.  \iy),  3*J*J.  325  ; 
civil  dissensions  of  ilie  patrician  and 
popular  parties,  2*7,  3I(),  331  ;  the 
civil  war  of  Cavs.ir,  40(i,  410;  t!»e 
cloaca*,  221;  llie  cotnilia,  300,  30!>, 
32.'> ;  cornnicjnwealllj  and  consuls,  30*.>, 
tt  scq  ;  4(»!i.  47-1  ;  conquests  in  Asia, 
3<'> ;  in  (ireece  and  .Macedonia,  37*^, 
3v2,  ;l^■^4  ;  c<inxj)iracy  of  (,\itiline,  31^7  ; 
constitution,  3iKi  f(  passim  ;  Romans 
dt'Slroy  Corinth,  !W1  ;  customs.  2!>*2  ; 
dictators.  313,  2'it»  rt  passim:  de- 
cemviri. !?27,  :VM,  'XW;  disrejrard  of 
trealH's,  3i)7  ;  diviniti  m  and  autjury, 
2-*'2,  2*-^;  emlx'iiivliinent  of  the  city, 
S'.HI,  415  ;  the  erpiitrs.  2''7  ;  the  Ktru- 
Bcans,  or  Ktrunms,  2-2,  iU  I ,  M17; 
fasti,  2!>4  ;  the  ll.u.icn,  2  »3  ;  founda- 
tion of  the  nfy.  2'*o  ;  srdilion  of  the 
Gracchi,  IK');  wars  with  the  Gauls, 
347 ;  city  destroyed  by  Brennus,  348 ; 


heroic  deeds,  311 ;  eonstematioB  u 
Rome  on  the  approach  of  Hannibal, 
374 ;  temple  of  Janus,  2d4 ;  the  Ja- 
gurthioe  war,  390;  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus,  297 ;  tlie  Roman 
kings,  2(55-307  ;  the  Latins,  284,  332 ; 
laws  and  institutions,  286,  293,  296, 
308,  333 ;  lectisternium,  cereoony  of 
superstition,  344  ;  defeat  of  Lepidus, 
390;  literature,  42G;  atrocitJM  of 
Marius,  Cinna,  and  Sylla,  390,  3LK> 
marriage  laws,  340  ;  summary  of  tlie 
Roman  manners,  442,  451  ;  the  citi- 
zens retire  to  the  Mons  Saoer,  315, 
320;  navy,  3G8,  4()1^63;  war  be- 
twixt  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony, 
420 ;  omens,  289 ;  origin  of  the  peo- 
ple, 282;  the  Palatine  Hill,  310;  the 
rapirian  code,  2A2 ;  patricians,  patres, 
or  senators,  287 ;  patrons,  290,  443 ; 
philosophy,  438  ;  the  plague, 344, 351 ; 
the  pontinces,  295 ;  power  of  the  ur- 
ban pnetors,  350 ;  war  against  Pyr- 
rhus  Ibe  Epirot,  355;  religion  of  hea- 
then Rome,  288,  301 ;  revolutions  of 
Lacius  Junius  Brutus  against  the 
kings,  302;  of  Virginius  against  the 
deccmvirate,  338;  of  Cssar  against 
the  republic,  405—411  ;  of  Marcus 
Brutus  to  restore  liberty,  415 ;  wars 
against  the  Sabines,  254,  295,  32^; 
against  the  Samnites,  352;  the  Salii, 
293;  senate  of  Rome,  295,  'MH;  iu 
contests  with  the  plebeians,  313, 1{26, 
342 ;  the  war  in  Sicily  ;  'M'J  et  stq 
the  Sociil  war.  !V.hi ;  sifjre  of  Svn 
cuse  hy  Marcellus,  375  ;  tlie  Tarrr;- 
tine  war,  351  ;  Tarpoian  rt>ck.  ;>JI  ; 
tril>es  and  curia*,  2"^7,  2'.>:!^ ;  tribune* 
of  the  people,  31ti,  311';  the  .mii- 
lary  trihunes,  !i3^  ;  the  first  tnu.'iiM- 
rate,  401,  4t)(> ;  the  second  triumvi. 
late,  417;  the  Twelve  TabU'<.  ;k>l  ; 
tlie  Veient"s,  2'.n,  3')'J ;  sieje  of 
their  city  Veii,  \W'.\\  temple  cf  Ve^ta, 
Vestal  virgins,  2l>3;  law  of  Vol«  r  », 
325;  wars  n:X''i'"*'l  ^^'^  \  olseians.  314, 
323;  warfare,  tactics,  and  art  of  be- 
siejrinir  and  defence,  451  —  4ul. 
Rojne  : — tlie  empire  founded  ;  Oct.i%iiis 
reijrns  with  the  style  «'f  Auijuatus, 
i.  214.  475;  reii^n  of  Tiboriua  [l)ie 
(^hristian  er.i],  4n)  ;  Cali:xula,  4"?  ; 
Claudius.  4"<1  ;  Nero,  4.'M> ;  (iali^a, 
4H-  ;  (Mho,  4-'';  Vitellins.  4'.H».  V.-s- 
pisian.  4'.>0;  Titus,  AX\\  Domiti.in, 
4'.»4  ;  N.'rva,4'.»4  ;  TraiTn,4ii5;  Adri- 
an. 4!^);  Antoninus  Pius,  4lC  ;  trie 
Anton-nes,  4'*"^  ;  Mtfcus  Aurea'j«, 
4!»!l  ;  ('ommodus,  .'iOl  ;  S.  Sfvt-r  :>», 
:AY.\\  ('arac:ill;i.  5j5  ;  Aureliui,  5  «i ; 
Diocletian,  oO\\  .M.iximi.m.  rH.'"  ; 
Conslantine  the  Great,  50^ ;  he 
chan{Tt»s  the  seat  of  empire  to  Bv 
zontium,     510  *     Constantius,     5l6 
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iulisn.  517;  Jovian,  590;  Vdentini. 
■n  and  Valenii.  521  ;  Tbrodoaiut  the 
Great,  594;  nnal  eaUblithroent  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  ii. 
1.  For  the  Lower  Greek,  or  Eaatern 
empire  of  the  Romans  vide  Conctanti- 
nople. 

E)tne,  Western  Empire,  goremed  by 
Constans,  i.  516;  ravages  of  the  Sax- 
ons,  Alemanni,  and  Franks,  517;  the 
Western  capital  under  Honorios,  son 
of  Tbeodosius,  ii.  13;  part  of  the 
Spanish  province  conquem  by  Van- 
dals and  Alani,  15 ;  and  Italj  invad- 
ed bj  Alaric  the  Goth,  15,  16 ;  treaty 
with  the  Goths,  16;  causes  of  the 
Roman  weakness  and  success  of  the 
barbarian  hordes,  21 ;  the  Western 
Empire  terminated  with  Augustulus, 
20 :  Odoacer  becomes  king  of  Italy, 
2U ;  the  city  taken  b^  Belisahus,  24  ; 
rebuilt  by  Totila,  1& ;  defended  a- 
gainst  the  Saracens,  99. 

Rome,  Modern,  ii.  38 ;  the  new  empire 
of  the  West,  70 ;  afiain  of  the  church 
and  progress  of  the  Papal  dominion,  6, 
73,80,82,84,86;  pope  Nicholas,  93; 
Joan,  94  ;  temporal  dominions  of  the 
papacy,  60,  101 ;  Leo  III.  crowns 
Charlemagne  in  Rome,  73 ;  Gregory 
IV.,  87 ;  its  consuls  in  the  time  of 
pope  Leo  IV.,  92;  claim  of  spiritual 
rule  in  Christendom,  93;  succession 
of  popes  from  Sergius  III.,  to  John 
XIX.,  101,  102;  absolute  power  of 
popes  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV., 
152;  John  XXII.,  182;  the  popes  in 
Avignon,  182;  Clement  VU.  and 
John  XXIII.,  183;  the  reformation 
of  the  church ;  Hnss,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  Wicklifle,  183,  184. 

Romulus,  rrign  of,  i.  285 

Eozana,  daughter  of  Ozyartes,  i.  196, 
204. 

Rubens,  florid  style  of.  ii.  324. 

Rufinus,  minister  of  Arcadius,  slain,  ii. 
13. 

Rupert,  pnnce,  at  Worcester  and  Edge- 
hill,  ii.  406,  451. 

Russia,  invasion  of  the  Roman  empire 
by  Muscovites  or  Russians,  ii.  92; 
dominions  described,  473;  the  exars 
acquire  Novogorod  and  Moseow, 
473;  Alexis  Michaelowilx,  474;  vic- 
tories nf  Jermao  over  the  Tartar  na- 
tions, 474  ;  Sophia,  daughtar  of  Ph«. 
dor,  474  ;  Peter  the  Great,  474 ;  the 
Strelitxes,  or  militia,  476;  he  creates 
a  fleet  and  defeats  the  Turks  in  the 
Black  Sea,  475;  visiU  Englsnd,  47f); 
raises  an  army,  47(>;  opposed  to  the 
bero  of  Sweden,  477  ;  wars,  478 ;  he 
is  defeated  at   Narva,  477;  is  vietori- 


ow  at  Pultowa,  479;    his  designs, 
484 ;  tbt  Turks  soppoft  tbt  eaos*  of 
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Chtries,  460;  and  ■omrand  FVt»r, 
who  capitulates,  480;  hii  dedgni 
against  Persia,  484 ;  Alexis  Fetrowits 
opposes  his  father's  reforms,  and  is 
put  to  death  by  Peter,  484 ;  the  em- 
press Catharine,  484. 

Ruyter,  admiral  de,  ii.  413,  460, 461. 

Ryswick,  peace  of,  ii.  463. 

Sabatei  Sevi,  the  impostor,  ii.  459. 

Sabines,  the,  Italian  nation,  i.  884,  iBG 
290, 295,  328. 

Sacerdotal  order  oTRome,  ii.  8. 

Sscred  war,  the,  i.  170. 

Saguntum,  siege  of,  i.  371,  372. 

Sabdin,  the  Saracen,  ii.  159. 

Salamis,  sea-fight  of,  i.  ISS. 

Sallust,  histories  of,  i.  432. 

Salmanaiar,  the  captivity  under,  i.  114. 

Salvianus,  bishop  of  Marseilles,  ii.  37. 

Samnites,  the,  Italian  nation,  i.  352. 

Samnium,  city  of,  i.  352. 

Sanchoniatho,  earliest  pro&ne  writtr, 
i.  G,  43. 

Sanscrit  langoige,  the,  ii.  336. 

Sapores  I.  and  II.,  Parthian  or  Persiaa 
monarchs;  inroads  into  the  Eastern 
empire,  i.  510,  517;  is  attacked  in 
Assyria  by  Julian,  520. 

Saracens,  their  empire,  i.  9 ;  ii.  49,  96, 
97;  they  occupy  Sicily,  96;  be««>ga 
Rome,  96 ;  they  subdue  the  Visigotot 
in  Spain,  97. 

Sardanapalus,  i.  17, 18. 

Sardis,  in  Lydia,  i.  128. 

Sarmatians,  their  inroad  into  MiMia  tod 
Pannooia,  i.  517. 

Saturn,  tradition  of,  i.  61. 

Savage  nations,  condition  of,  i.  59. 

Saxons  establish  their  government  in 
Britain,  ii.  19. 

Scanderbeg,  his  success  against  fhm 
Turks,  ii.  209. 

Scandinavia,  genius  and  institutions  of 
the  Gothic  nations,  ii.  2(3 — 36;  reli- 
gion of  the  Scandinavians,  28. 

Sciences,  invention  of,  i.  31 ;  transmis- 
sion of,  34  ;  in  Egypt,  42 ;  their  ori^tt, 
ii.  353 ;  progress  of  science  and  hier- 
ature  to  the  18th  centnry,  243— 254, 
QtlCt,  485—500. 

Scipio.  triumphs  of  S  AlVicanns,  i.  973, 
377;  accusation  and  defence,  379; 
his  retirement,  380. 

Afiatictts,  i.  377 — 381. 

Emilianns,  ii  383. 

— »  Publins,  campsign  of,  ii.  372. 

Scotia,  Nova,  colony  or  the  Engliab,  iL 
316 

Scotland,  ancient  constitution  of,  i.  It; 
the  Caledonians  and  Scots,  ii.  18. 106; 
reigns  of  Donald  Bane  and  Aleiaa 
der  1.   189;  invasions  by  Edward  I^ 
186;  rtifnoT  Malcolm  I V^  190;  WM 
UMn#n1JM,l90;  kii^  Dnvid,  189^ 


Al«iuider  III.,  190;  hii  contMted 
■uccMiiDrt,  190;  Btliol  and  Btuce, 
IW;  Williun  Walisee  appo««B  Ed- 
ward. 191 ;  Robert  Bruce,  IM  ;  bat- 
tle of  BuiDDckbum,  195;  reigni  of 
the  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuiul,  230 
a  ttg.;  Jainea  IV.  slain  at  r!odd?a, 
""      '  "    a3Bi   queen  Mary, 

240  el  ita.;  king 
Junes  VI,  369;  his  ■ucceMiOD  to 
I  the  EDgliah  throne,  395. 
I  Bcripturea,  the  Hol;,are  the  origin  of 
i  hittoT}',  1.  6,  SKI,  ^ ;  heathen  m^lhol- 
1  ogj  copied  the  chief  personafe*  of 
the  MoaaJc  hiatoi^r,  61 ;    the  »ptii*- 

,  Grecian,  i.  a2D, 

I,  ancient,  copied  en  coiaa,  i. 

t  expedition  tn  the  Indtu,  ii. 


'  Bculpltir 
I    Beolptnn 


-  inrade  Bactrioia,  ii.  ISl. 

.     li; 

the  Refo 
Beleucidc,  era  of  the,  i.  I<)7.     ' 
Bateuoui,  reign  of,  i.  197 ;  he  extend* 

hia  aalhDntv  over  India,  ii.  334. 
fialim  I.,ii.33j. 

■ II.,  label  Cjrpnii,  ii.  SS0. 

rflemiiamia,  splendnr  and  power  oT,  1. 17. 
fleneca,  opcniona  of,  1.238,  38lJ. 
Sennacherib  aisassinated,  i.  IH. 
Sepulture  of  Ihc  Esyptiana,  i.  37,  41. 
Serapia,  temple  itAleiandrii  deattoTed, 

ii.  10. 
Seigioa  III.,  pope,  ii.  101. 
8ertoriu«,  war  in  Spain,  i.  396. 
Seriiliui,  Roman  coniul,  i.  314. 
Senini  Sulpitiua.  tribune,  i.  349. 
Tullioi,  eiith  king  of  Borne,  i. 

S07. 
eaoatris,  power  and  conqueits  of,  i.  19 ; 

inquiry,  44. 
Severus,   Septimiui,  Roman  emperar, 

1503. 
Sforaa,  Fmnci*  duke  of  Milan,  ii.  314, 

1*2. 

,  Ludoiic,  dake  of  Milan,  ii.  214. 

Bfaakapeare,  William,  li.  4SI6. 
Bbephrrd  king*  in  Egypt,  i.  IB. 
Bieily,  (he    Alheniau   Inrade,  i.    150; 

in  early  hiilory,  49,  3GD;   kingi  of 

Syraeoie.SGO— W2;  the  Cuthiginian 

power  and  wan   in,  3G4  ;    Sjracuae 

oeiieg^d,  375;    and   deitroyed,  377; 

eonqui-red  by  the  Saracena,  ii.  96. 
Siailian  teipen,  ii.  174. 
Bidon.  Iiiatocy  of,  i.  50;  roloniea  of.  50 ; 

boml  by  iU  citiieni,  I7<i. 
8ian«,   memorable  : —  Apigenlum,   i. 

»B-     Albeoi.    IfiS;  YlalM,    149: 


Safuntum,  371 ;  Eyracii**,  9S4 
Tbebea,  74-.  TW,  77;  Trrr,  Ml 
Veii,  343;  Vienna  bj  tbe  Toik^  U 


or  Odin,  expedition  of  th*  BQ^a 
1.  ii.  27.  ^ 

'   Gemuu;,  Oi^ 


Bigiimund,  t 

IS3,  276. 
Siin'in  Monlibrt,  cut  of  L 

175,  leS. 

Siavea  of  Greece  and  Home,  i.  W,  Ut 
Stnerdia^i.  116. 
Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  i.  82. 
Snorro  Slurleaon,  Icelandie  WTim,ti.S& 
Sobieaki,  John,  king  of  Poland,  Mta> 

Vienna  from  the  Toika,  U-  4til. 
Social  war,  the,  i.  392. 
Socrates  i.  69,  ride  note  ;   103 1  tml  i( 

1&5;  doctrine,  of,  2e7-  ' 

Solomon,  Ihe  VViHiom  of,  i.  30.  1 

Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athena,  1.  S3,  U0m 

rf.^,,215. 
Solyman,  llunnrian  king,  ii.  113. 
Ihe  Hagnificeni  takn  Rhodei 

from  the  Knigbts  of  Si.  John,  ii.  3sa. 
Sophia,  princeai,  of  Ruaiia,  iL  474. 
Sophists  of  Alhena,  i.  206. 
Sophocleiand  Euripides,  i.ICa,  114(1.948.     < 
Spain,  Roman  wan  in  ^— Sagnntam,  >. 

371 ;   Talor  and  prudence  of  Sartcn- 

u>,  396;  Ihe  Vandal*  in,  ii.  U;  tlx 

Viiigolbia  paver  in,  43  ;_MBliocnrlU 
Araceoic  kiDgdon 

ofCofdova,!i    ... 

Charlea  V.  (king  of  Spain)  tbe  empe 

roc,  277— 390 ;  revolt   of  the   Netbec- 

landi  from  the  dominion  oT  PtuUp  11.. 

363;  the  Armada,  309;    Philip  IK. 

447,  Philip  IV.,  447;   Philip  V.,  tm 

•uccestion  to  the  crown,  449. 
Bpirea,  the  diet  of,  ii.  39T. 
Slafibrd.viscuunl, executed,  ii.  404. 
Slar-Cbuaber,  arbitrary  juritdiction  of 

the,  ii.  400. 
Stephen  III.,  the  pope,  letter  of,  ii.  60. 
S61icho,  miniatet  and  gi^neral,  defendi 

(he  Roman  empire  a^nsl  Ibe  Gotba, 


.  13;  . 


mpire  aninsl 


Stoic  philosophy  eitabliabed  by  Zeao, 

i.27ti,44l. 
Slonehenge,  Druidioal  temple,  ii.  33. 
StraObrd,  earl  of,  minister  of  Charle*  L, 

ii.  409;  beheaded,  403. 
SucTi,  the,  ii.  l.'i. 
Solly,  duke  c"    ■   ' 
Sulpiliui,  Roman  I 
Sun-dinla,  ii.  443. 
Sweden,  ex  lent  of  the  conqaestsofOdm 

or  Sige*.  ii-  37  ;  proteatani  reformed 

leUgion    eaUbliihed,    304;     allianc* 

Willi  England,  420  ;  Chridiina,  abdi. 

catianDrqDeen,455;  reign  of  Charla* 

XU.,  417— 463. 


t.a  393. 


IHDUL, 
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Svitaerlaiid,  eooiederation  of  the  lUtet, 

ii.  181. 
Bfgiifmf  Roaum  gorernor  in  Gao],  U. 

8jllm,  letioiis  and  gorernmeni  of  the 
dieutor,  i.  392;  military  fame,  393; 
impeached,  393;  marches  against 
Mithridatea,  393;  his  cruel  proacrip- 
tiont  in  Rome,  394  ;  dictator,  395 ;  he 
resigns,  396 ;  death,  395. 

8jracuse,  i.  81 ;  attacked  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 150  ;  foundation  and  colonies, 
363;  besieged  by  Marcellus,  375; 
destroyed,  377. 

Syria,  kingdom  of,  ti.  198. 

Ttibles,  public,  at  Sparta,  i.  92. 

■  toe  Twelve,  laws  of  the  Romans, 

i.  331,443. 

Tacitus,  writings  of,  i.  422,  433 ;  on  the 
leligion  of  the  Germans,  ii.  32 ;  of  the 
GauU,  35. 

Tamerlane,  conquests  of,  ii.  207. 

T^^rentines,  war  of  the,  i.  354. 

Tarquintus  Priscus,  reign  of,  i.  2d5k 

— — — —  Superbus,  i.  301 ;  the  king's 
expulsion  from  Rome,  302;  his  sons 
■lain  in  action,  313. 

Tasso,  the  Gierusalemme  Liberata  of, 
ii.  493. 

Tktius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  i.  291. 

Tell,  William,  ii.  180. 

Templars,  persecution  of  the  knights, 
ii.  179. 

Terence,  comedies  of,  ii.  430. 

Terentius,  or  Terentillus,  i.  327. 

Testament,  the  New,  ii.  4. 

Tetzel's  absolutions,  ii.  291. 

Thalet,  prediction  of  an  eclipse  by,  i. 
43,  82 ;  moral  doctrines  of,  260. 

Thebes,  or  Thcbie,  i.  74,  75;  republic, 
80,  1(31 — 1(»7;  il«  power  declines  on 
the  death  of  Kpaminondas,  1U7 ;  op- 
poses  Philip,  175;  the  city  is  destroy- 
ed by  A  1p zander,  178. 

Thebrs,  of  Egypt,  l<»mplet,  i.  IIG 

Tbemittocles,  proposal  of,  i.  108,  r 
note;  chanictrr  of,  131,  139;  ban- 
ishment, VYiK 

Tbeodoric  the  Goth  defeats  Odoacer, 
ii.  22 ;  he  succeeds  him  as  king  of 
luly,22;  death, 22;  his goremment, 
and  tolerant  character,  3&--40. 

Tbeodosius,  the  emperor,  orertoms  the 
pagan  temples  and  hierarch?,  ii.  9-11. 
II.,  code  of,  ii.  17;  reign, 
18. 

Tberaxnenes,  trial  at  Athens  of,  i.  IS4. 

Thermopyls,  meeting  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council  at,  i.  56 ;  the  Persians 
May  Leonidas  at,  i.  133. 

rbeseos,  reign  of,  i  GlV 

— ,  temple  of.  i.  225. 

Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  i.  154. 

Tbo«,  dt,  the  historian,  ii.  490. 


Thracians,  the,  i.  178. 
Thrasybulus,  enterprise  of,  i.  154. 
Thucydides,  his  character,  i.  143 :  ban« 

ished,  145;  history  by,  145, 148;  lifb 

of,  253. 
Tierstiern,  counts  of,  ii.  176. 
Tiglath-pilezer,  conquests  of,  i.  114. 
TiTley,  general,  defeated  at  Leipsic,  ii. 

451. 
Time,  measurement  of,  progress  of  the 

art,  i.  443 ;  striking  cIocks  invented, 

ii.  76. 
Timoleon,  patriotism  of,  i.  362. 
Timurbek  or  Tamerlane,  his  conquests 

and  toleration,  ii.  207« 
Titans,  the,  i.  52,  53. 
Titian,  the  Flemish  school  of  painting, 

ii.  321. 
Titus   the  good  emperor,  i.  493;    his 

capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 

4<)2. 
Tomyns  queen,  i.  115. 
Torq'uatus  defeats  the   Latins,  i.  358. 

puts  his  valiant  son  to  death,  353. 
Totila,  the  Gothic  chief,  retakes  Roms 

from  Belisarius,  ii.  24,  41. 
Toulouse,  count  of,  i.  175. 
Trajan,  reign  of  the  emperor,  i.  495; 

column  of,  227. 
Tribunes,  Roman,  of  the  people,  i.  316, 

319;  the  miliUry,  338. 
Trissino,  epic  poem  of,  ii.  492. 
Triumvirates  of  Rome — the  first,  i.  401, 

4U> ;  the  second,  417. 
Tromp,  Van,  admiral,  ii.  413. 
Troubadours,  romance,  ii.  247. 
Troy,  siege  of,   i.  54;  era  of  the   war, 

Cf ,  70,  73 ;    the  entire   history  of  it 

doubted,  76. 
Tuifto,  (jerman  legislator,  i.  27. 
Tullus  liostilius,  king  of  Rome,  i.  294. 
Tursrlltnc,  hintorical  epitome  by,  i.  1. 
Turennr,  opponent  of  Marlborough,  it 

454  ;  his  campaizns,  458 ;  he  is  Killed 

by   a  cannon-bul   when  opposed   t 

Montecuculi,  400. 
Turks  and  Turcomans,  their  irruption 

into  tlie  empire  of  the   Caliphs,  ii. 

152 ;  the  suluns,  207  ;  they  take  Con- 
stantinople, 210 ;  their  empire  estab* 

lished,  211— 21.T 
Tuscan  architecture  (the  Etruscans),  i. 

227. 
Twelve  Tables  of  Roman  law,  i.  29, 

2Xi,  443. 
Tyrr,  its  commerce  and  wealth,  i.  SO  * 

its  destruction,  50 ;  New  Tyre  taken 

by   Alexander,  50;    commerce  with 

India,  51. 
Tyrone,  account  of  O'NtUl,  earl  of,  Ii. 

393. 

Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  i.  S39 
Umphraville,  Gilbert  de,  earl  of  Aafw 
u.  191. 
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Valentiolui  HI.,  jPBBiiii  Bmarimwk 

ViMiM,  Umm,  Bmh  dloMor,  L 
916. 

JlHili,  L  44S. 
—  PtahHMy  eoB|Rl|  L  3BB|  VB| 


Vandda,  MMHt  «rtlM,  a  1§; 

in  AinBSfBA* 
V«M,8irHiiiMkB.403. 
Vuio  dtfealBd  ^  HiBidlaL  1.  STSi 

Van,  Erie,  iL  29S. 

«-^^  Goiterafl,  tt.  986;  ktaf  «r 

doBy  S9Bb 
VeientM,  the,  1.991. 
VeU  Iwngpa  1»7  ^  IUmimm,  L  MS; 

TenddM,  dake  <  II.  454;  bttlk  of 

CbMiio,466;  i4iIa Vltkm, 407. 
Veniee,Uieelty  ItiMJii  m  Uudi,  iL 

90,176,998. 
VeapmiB,  a  mfiaat  fWnraLmeeiadi 

to  the  empire  of  Bene.  L  490. 
Veeafiue,  irrBptkiiie  of  Meant,  IL  88. 
Vieniia,  lelief  of,  by  John  HehieJri,  it 

461. 
VlHare,  the  doke  de,  an  eaeellent  fen- 

eral  and  engineer,  tt.  496. 
VirpI,  imitations,  bj,  L  911 ;  ehaiaeter 

of  hit  poelrj,  435. 
Virf  inia,  daughter  of  Virginins  the  Ro- 
man, i.  33G--938. 
Visigoths,  or  Western    Gotha,  ii.  42; 

their  laws,  43-^6. 
Vitellios  oTerthrows  Otho  and  raoeeeda 

to  the  empire,  i.  490. 
Vokro,  law  proposed  by  thia  tribune, 

i.395. 
VolMsiana,  the,  i.  314,  339. 
Voltaire's  nistorical  worka,  ii.  36;  hia 

tiagediee,  499. 


■»iiiHeti,Mfc 

WaBM,  WBIIiaLiL  191. 

"  ^erBoMikiL 
WeaC  India  lilaade,  the 

fiiiM,iLm.  *  '  \ 

WeilBfcilMLpenee^LdB9k«9L         ^ 
WiekwTi.  189,  A  f 

WiUiam  the  Obmmmt,  wtm^^M^^ 

Ul.,  akd  Qmm  Mm  ■,  L  ^ 
496;  pifaMt  ef  Onmmf  dB}l» 

defeated  at  BlaadUdK      ~  " 
463. 


— r  I.,uriMief  OknMekS.  899sifey 
..tneSed.  8M;  WnS^L  i.i  ViTt 
387.  ^ 

^Bonanwd  tlM  Uoa,  Hh  < 

8eotbnd,lL  UNH  ^ 

Wit,  John  de,  grand  peMteMV  a 
land,  U.  469. 

— ^  Qpcneline  de,  B.  480. 

wW  #We^^BB^^^pB«^^^we  n^^^a  ^^^BAi^^^Wf  wi  ^^^H^ 

Wellqp,  oaidhnl,  IL  989, 880l 
WiMflf,  Invention  ef,  L  96»  481 

XanophoBfthe  fetieelef  Hm  Im 
eead   Oteeka,  L  169;  Ue  Mb 
writin|B,  954,  966. 

Xenee  mvndee  OieeetyL  ]9I(  mtm 
elnaledlnFerila,187. 

Smenee,  eecdinal,  IL  964. 

Zaehaxy,  pope,  il.  §1. 

Zaraa,  defeat  of  Hannibal  at,  L   HT 

379. 
Zendaresta  doetrinea,  1. 191—196. 
Zeno,  the  emperor,  ii.  20, 91. 
Zeno,  Zeaopbanes,  and  Pafwrnldae,  L 

265. 
Zeno^  founder  of  the  Sioice,  i.  978. 
Zeoxu,  Grecian  painter,  i.  234. 
Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht,  i.  121 ;  IL  6,61 
Zoroaster  the  second,  L  199. 
Zuinglius,  ii.  294. 


Zorioh,  town  of,  Ii.  181. 
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